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INTRODUCTORY. 

As  Editor  of  the  Eneyclopadla  Britannica  and  the  Edin' 
tmrgk  Reeleto,  my  Father  carried  on  an  extensive  corre- 
spondence with  literary  men,  which  he  bequeathed  to  me 
thirty  years  ago,  and  of  which  this  yolume  containa  a 
selection.  He  was  in  the  habit  of  preserving  the  letters 
of  his  correspondents,  but  as  they  were  not  equally  careful 
of  his,  a  few  only  have  been  recovered.  A  small  impres- 
sion of  this  correspondence  was  some  time  ago  printed  for 
private  circulatioo  :  but  in  consequence  of  the  representations 
that  have  been  made  to  me,  from  various  quarters,  and  even 
from  the  United  States,  that  a  correspondence  of  so  much 
interest  ought  to  be  more  accessible,  I  have  determined  to 
publish  it.     Some  additional  letters  have  been  introduced. 

My  Father  was  born  on  the  Uth  of  April,  1776,  and 
educated  at  the  universities  of  Glasgow  and  Edinburgh.  In 
1 799  he  became  a  member  of  the  Society  of  Writers  to  the 
Signet,  and  in  1803  he  was  appointed  their  Librarian.  In 
this  year  he  wrote  bis  first  article  in  the  Edinburgh  Bevieto, 
The  following  notes  from  Jeffrey  refer  to  that  article,  and 
contain  some  curious  items : — 

"April  20,  1805. 

"  Dear  Sir, — I  enclose  our  booksellers'  allowance  {£5) 
fi-r  your  excellent  account  of  Dcgerando,  and  shall  be  happy 
to  receive  any  overtures  for  a  successor  to  bim. — Your 
r.bliged  and  obedient  servant,  F.  Jeffrey," 
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[1806.] 
"Dear  Sir, — Dr.  Pinckard's  book^  is  already  in  Mr. 
Brougham's  hands.  I  would  not  give  you  the  trouble  of 
going  over  the  Tableau  des  Revolutions^  as  we  have  a  pretty 
full  article  upon  this  subject  already  on  Gentz's  last  work. 
I  have  not  read  Gordon's  Ireland,  but  if  you  think  it  will 
afford  matter  for  an  interesting  article,  it  will  be  very 
obliging  in  you  to  undertake  it.  You  are  aware,  I  believe, 
that  we  are  all  decided  in  favour  of  Catholic  Emancipation, 
and  impressed  with  a  strong  conviction  of  the  lamentable 
misgovernment  of  Ireland  through  the  whole  reign.  Perhaps 
the  book  may  not  require  you  to  express  any  opinion  on 
these  subjects,  but  if  it  should^  I  am  afraid  I  cannot  agree 
to  print  anything  very  hostile  to  the  tenets  we  have  hitherto 
maintained.  I  give  full  licence  of  speculation  to  all  my 
contributors,  provided  they  are  tolerably  ingenious;  but  I 
never  will  publish  anything  which  I  believe  to  be  pernicious 
as  well  as  unsound.  If  you  think  Scott's  Ethics  worth 
while,  you  might  make  a  short  article  of  it.  I  just  looked 
at  the  book^  and  thought  it  conceited  and  absurd.  Let  him 
have  fair  play  by  all  means,  but  if  he  deserves  to  be  laughed 
at,  he  should  get  his  deservings. — Very  sincerely  yours, 

F.  Jeffrey." 

[1806.] 
"Dear  Sir, — I  am  very  much  obliged  to  you  for  the 
pamphlet,*  of  which,  however,  I  had  got  a  hasty  reading 
before.  It  is  admirable,  and,  I  think,  must  be  Brougham's, 
though  he  denies  it.  I  do  not  think,  however,  that  he  is 
quite  sound  either  as  to  the  neutral  question,  or  the  dangers 
of  peace.  It  shall  be  returned  to  you  before  dinner. — Ever 
yours,  F.  Jeffrey." 

[1807.] 
"  Dear  Sir, — I  now  enclose  you  a  line  to  Mr.  Brougham, 
to   whom,   indeed,   I  have   formerly  spoken   of  you.     Will 
you  forgive  me  if  I  take  the  liberty  of  requesting  that  you 

>  "Notes  on  the  West  Indiee.*' 

'  *'  Inquiry  into   the  State  of  the  Nation  at  the  Commencement  of  the 
pretent  Adnunistration.'' 
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ill  not  mention  to  him  your  occasional  connection  with  the 
t^iinbwrfjh  Review  ?  He  lias  all  along  had  a  strange  jealousy 
"f  mx  mimitting  any  iiew  associates,  and  the  espcrienoe  I 
have  had  has  satisfied  me  of  the  prudence  uf  not  making  him 
mntct]  with  the  names  of  any  such  contributors.  You 
rill  fiad  him,  I  am  quite  sure,  extremely  ohliging  and  atten- 
Wishing  you  a  good  journey,  I  remain  very  faithfully 
F.  Jeffrey." 


oJa  attending  the   Moral    Philosophy  class,   my  father 
aynainted  with  Dugald  Stewart,  with  whom  he  afteF- 
l  in  habits  of  intimacy  and  friendship.     In  1811, 
r  the  Qaarterlyat  review  of  Stewart's  Philosophical 
mf%.    The  following  letters  from  GifTord  and  Mr.  Stewart 
Aow  how  much  they  were  pleased  with  this  production : — 

^'London,  Auguat  25,  1811. 
r  "Mt  DEAR  Sir, — 1  have  now  done,  what  I  can  scarcely 
Are  to  say  I  hud  done  Ijefore — read  your  article  with  the 
t  att«nlion;  and  1  should  not  do  justice  to  my  own 
gs,  if  I  f»rl)orc  to  express  a  strong  sense  of  its  merits. 
It  id,  indi-ed,  »  vtry  elegant  and  very  eloquent  composition, — 
»,Mgtimontalive,  and  just.  I  beg  you  to  accept  my  most 
Iniidial  tlmnks  for  it ;  and  I  am  persuaded  the  pleasure  of  our 
Imdttn  will  not  be  less  than  my  own.  1  have  now  to  throw 
^njMl'  00  your  candour,  or  rather  mercy ;  I  sjicak  not  of  with- 
$,  in  ime  or  two  places,  an  epithet  from  the  mention  of 
I  Jir.  Sl«war(,  nor  of  »  little  aujierr/wrie  of  which  I  have  been 
n  lilcliiiig  a  conple  of  lines  from  one  of  your  quotations, 
n  uie  npresnon  seemed  too  strong;  but  of  my  taking  the 
J  U  omit  what  is  said  of  Copleston.'  You  know  that 
irwtuntiou  is  snniotimes  awkward,  and  that  we  are  compelled 
^fa  mtKt  unpleasant  KtcriflceB  to  uniformity.  From  the  line 
i*«h  we  touk  in  the  Oxford  controversy,  1  suapecled  that  we 
i  ht  accTie^id  „f  inconsistency,  and  I  confess  that  I  grew 
tud.  Adil  to  this  that  our  friend  is  pugnacious — and  will 
^>  indeed  be  docs  in  his  Appendix,  iLuL  his  language  Ima 

<  Till'  Ut«  euhr^  of  LtuulkfT. 
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been  perverted,  or  that  the  contest  is  merely  of  words,  for  that 
under  the  term  Natural  Philosophy  he  comprehends  all,  and 
more  than  Lord  Peter  comprehended  under  the  term  *  bread/' 
"  After  all,  I  must  seriously  repeat  that  I  throw  myself  on 
your  kindness.     I  am  greatly  pleased  with  your  additions,  and 
indeed  with  the  whole  of  your  revise.     Except  in  the  case^ 
which  I  have  mentioned,  I  have  not  presumed  to  change  a^ 
iota  of  the  article.     I  beg  to  assure  you  that  no  consideration 
of  expense  or  trouble  can  ever  influence  me  in  the  correspond-^* 
ence  with  you,  and  that  I  am  prevented  from  sending  backr 
the  sheets  by  necessity  alone.     I  will,  however,  use  every 
possible  care  in  passing  them  through  the  press ;  and  I  trust 
you  will  find  no  material  error  has  escaped  me.     I  am  greatly 
flattered  and  gratified  by  your  mention  of  Mr.  Stewart's  in- 
tended volume.^     It  could  be  so  well  in  no  hands  as  in  yours, 
and  I  shall  feel  truly  obliged  to  you  if  you  would  undertake 
it.     The  prospect  of  your  powerful  assistance  is  indeed  cheer- 
ing to  me.     I  have  been  nearly  a  week  returned  from  Ryde. 
I  am  an  aquatic  animal,  and  take  to  a  boat  whenever  I  can. 
The  weather  did  not  favour  me  much ;  but  upon  the  whole,  I 
find  my  health  improved  by  the  expedition.     I  must,  however, 
guard  against  any  mistake.     Health  with  me  is  merely  a 
relative  term ;  for  since  the  hour  I  was  bom  I  never  enjoyed, 
as  far  as  I  can  recollect,  what  you  call  health,  for  a  single 
day.     However,  as  I  have  not  much  pain,  I  do  not  find  any 
great  occasion  to  complain.     I  beg  your  pardon  for  this  un- 
important detail,  to  which  I  was  led  by  your  kind  inquiries. 
— With  the  highest  esteem,  I  remain  your  truly  obliged  and 
faithful  servant,  Wm.  Gifford." 

''Oct.  28,  1811. 

"  My  dear  Sir, — For  some  days  past  I  have  been  incapable 
of  writing,  and  I  take  the  first  interval  of  returning  health  to 
pay  my  debt  of  gratitude  to  you. 

"With  sentiments  of  the  sincerest  respect,  I  beg  you  to 
accept  my  warmest  thanks  for  your  judicious,  elegant,  and 

»  See  "  Tale  of  a  Tub." 

•  The  Becond  volame  of  the  "Philosophy  of  the  Human  Mind,"  which, 
however,  was  not  publLshed  till  1813. 
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convincing  article^  which  meets  with  the  reception  which  I 
had  anticipated,  and  which  is  so  justly  its  due.  I  hope  that 
you  have  found  no  mistake  of  importance  in  the  correction  of 
your  proof,  and  that  you  have  forgiven  me  for  the  omission 
which  I  mentioned,  and  which,  not  choice,  but  res  dura^  etc., 
compelled  me  to  hazard.  Should  leisure  and  inclination  lead 
you  to  think  of  me,  I  need  not  add  that  I  should  receive  with 
the  truest  pleasure,  and  acknowledge  with  the  utmost  thank- 
fulness, every  future  instance  of  your  favour.  I  would  readily 
leave  the  choice  of  subjects  to  yourself.  One  you  have  men- 
tioned, which,  if  you  retain  your  kind  opinion  of  us,  I  shall 
be  very  happy  to  receive.  I  make  no  apology  for  presuming 
to  press  on  your  acceptance  the  enclosed  trifle,  because,  I 
believe,  you  know  that  it  is  an  invariable  rule  to  make  some 
return,  not  certainly  as  anything  like  an  equal  remuneration 
— for  this  cannot  be, — but  as  a  little  testimony  that  we  are 
not  insensible  of  the  kindness  of  our  friends.  My  health  will 
not  permit  me  to  add  more,  but  that  I  am,  with  unfeigned 
regard,  your  obliged  and  faithful  friend  and  servant, 

Wm.  Gifford." 

^*  Kinneil  House,  December  18,  1811. 
"  My  dear  Sir, — If  I  had  not  expected  to  have  had  the 
pleasure  of  calling  on  you  in  Edinburgh  before  this  time,  I 
would  have  written  long  ago  to  thank  you  for  the  trouble 
which  your  kind  partiality  has  led  you  to  take  in  reviewing 
my  book  in  the  London  Quarterly.  Your  praise  of  the  author 
is  so  warm  and  so  profuse,  that  you  put  it  out  of  my  power 
to  return  you  any  compliments.  I  shall,  therefore,  only  say 
that  I  feel  very  sensibly  this  mark  of  your  friendship,  and 
that  my  confidence  in  some  of  my  own  opinions  is  not  a  little 
increased  in  consequence  of  the  very  ingenious  and  able  argu- 
ments with  which  you  have  supported  them.  I  should  be 
truly  happy  to  hear  that  your  talents  were  directed  to  a 
higher  object  than  that  of  contributing  anonymously  to  a 
Literary  Journal,  more  especially  as  your  mind  seems  to  be 
so  strongly  and  happily  turned  to  a  study,  the  value  of  which  so 
very  few  are  either  able  or  willing  duly  to  appreciate.     If  you 


have  not  already  embarked  in  any  undertaking  of  your  own, 
I  havo  a  euppestion  to  offer  you  with  respect  to  a  Historical 
Essay  whicli  I  had  once  some  thoughts  of  attempting:  myself, 
and  to  which  I  am  sure  both  your  information  and  abilitie* 
would  eiiahl«  you  to  do  ample  justice.  I  Ehall  not  enter  at 
present  into  particulars  on  the  subject,  as  I  hope  to  baye  the 
pleasure  of  iieeing  you  before  the  end  of  the  Christmas  vaca- 
tion.— Yours  ever  most  truly,  Dcqald  Stewart." 

It  docs  not  appear  what  was  the  subject  of  the  essay  aag- 
gestod  by  Mr.  Stewart,  but  my  father  had  long  been  occupied 
with  another  literary  project — an  edition  of  the  works  of  Sir 
Walti^r  Raleigh,  in  which  he  had  made  considerable  progress, 
wlien  ho  became  Editor  of  the  Supplement  to  the  Encyclo- 
pa<dia  Dritannica,  and  which  ho  then  laid  aside,  and  never 
finished.  In  ISH,  he  Tisit«d  Ijondon,  carrjing  with  him 
a  letter  of  introduction  from  Dugald  Stewart  to  Framq^H 
Hornor : —  ^M 

"  KinnfU  Houte,  April  2^,  1814.  ■ 
"  Allow  me  to  introduce  to  your  awjuaintance,  and  to  re- 
commend to  your  good  offices,  my  friend  Mr.  Macvey  Napier, 
who  goes  to  town  for  a  few  weeks  with  the  view  of  enlisting 
contributors  for  the  Supplement  to  tho  Encycloptedia  Britan- 
nica.  Ciinstable  hiis  prevailed  upon  him,  after  much  solicita- 
tion, tiO  undertake  tliu  laborious  task  of  being  the  Editor  of 
this  work;  and  I  really  know  of  no  person  more  likely  to 
execute  it  with  judgment  and  ability.  But  on  this  head  I 
need  not  enlarge  to  you,  who  cannot  fail  to  have  already 
heard  much  of  his  literary  merits  from  some  of  our  coromon 
friends  in  Edinburgh.  The  princifial  object  of  this  letter  is 
to  request  your  advice  about  tho  individuals  to  whom  ho 
Bhonld  apply.  1  have  mentioned  to  him  the  names  of  Mr. 
Malthns,  Mr  Hamilton,  Mr.  Tennont,  Drs.  Marcet  and  Roget, 
and  of  a  few  others;  but  I  have  been  so  long  n  complete 
itnuigcT  to  tho  literary  society  of  London,  that  my  list  must 
necessarily  l«!  vnry  imperfect.  I  trust,  however,  you  will  have 
the  goodness  to  supply  my  want  of  information :  and  that 
you  will  even  take  tie  trouble  to  give  him  a  line  of  intro- 
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1  to  Buoli  of  your  friends  fta  he  may  not  have  access  ia 
ngb  any  other  channel.  I  hare  written  od  the  same  suh- 
■  to  Sir  JamcB  Mackiatosh,  with  whom  I  hope  you  will 
t  tamt  opportunity  of  consulting  before  Mr.  Napier  re- 
I  to  Scotland.  Do  you  think  Smylhe  of  Cambridge,  or 
1  of  Oxford  would  be  of  any  use?" 

Kt.  St«wart'a  desire  to  befriend  my  father  was  still  moi* 
pittokably  manifested  when  the  Moral  Philosophy  Chair 
f  ncant  in  I«20,     "A  majority  of  the  Town  Council," 

B  Cockbnnit'  "offered  Sir  James  Mackintosh  the  chair, 
jkbii  London  friends  would  not  let  him  leave  them,  and  ho 
Bi»d  it.     An  effort  was  then  made  for  Maevey  Napier, 

\  m  point  of  philosophy,  was  well  qualified  for  the  place, 

■  had  the  honour  of  Wing  worroly  patronised  hy  Dugald 
Cttekbum,  no  doubt,  alludes  to  the  following  letter 

(*>*  pridtt-d  for  the  first  time),  which  Mr.  Stewart  addressed 

'"  Itf  I/jrd  Provost,  recommending  my  father  as  Brown's 

■"BeMor.     Btit,  thoagh  gratified  in  no  ordinary  degree  by  eo 

toompliiacnt,  my  father  declined  to  become  a  candidate, 

1  knowing  tliat  he,  a  Whig,  had  not  the  slightest  chance 

"  KinruU  House,  April  1 0,  1 820, 
"Ml  LoBD, — In  consequence  of  the  death  of  my  friend 
oHetgae  Dr.  Brown,  1  have  llie  misfortune  to  find  my- 
IW)  more   sole   Professor  of  Moral  Philosophy  in   the 
•iTWRty  of  Edinburgh ;   and  although   my  advanced  age 

■  ddicolv  state  of  health  leave  me  but  little  prospect  of 
IC  olile  again  to  resume  the  duties  of  that  office,  I  cannot 

r  *ti11  feeling  eo  deep  an  interest  in  a  situation  to  which 

■ly  of  tli«  LesJ  years  of  my  life  were  devoted,  as  will,  I 

•"■t.  nfficiently  apulogise  for  the  liberty  I  now  take  in  ad- 

•^■■Bif  ytmr  Ldrdsbip,  without  having  the  honour  of  being 

uly  known  to  you. 

PWImu  I  (Iref,  retired  from  Edinburgh,  some  of  the  mem- 

kor  (be  present  Magistracy  will  recollect  my  long  and  per- 

pczertioas  to  tntrodnee  Dr.  Brown  as  my  e 

*  "  Manorkln  of  yiTinie,"  p,  370. 
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and  I  believe  it  will  now  be  univerBally  allowed  that  tlie  high 
expectations  which  I  was  then  fortunate  enough  to  lead  the 
Patrons  of  the  Univeraity  to  form  of  his  future  eminence,  have 
been  more  than  fulfilled  by  the  reputation  which  he  has  loft 
behind  him.  My  solicitude  for  the  improvement  of  the  rising 
generation  is  not  diminished  by  the  length  of  time  which  has 
since  elapsed.  On  the  contrary,  as  I  draw  nearer  to  the  end 
of  my  own  rareer,  I  feel,  if  possible,  an  increased  anxiety 
to  see  my  office  in  the  possession  of  one  who  is  likely  to 
fill  it  with  honour  to  himself  and  with  advantage  to  the 
public. 

"  Upon  this,  as  on  former  occasions,  I  am  well  assured  that 
the  Patrons  of  the  University  will  pay  due  regard  to  the  re- 
commendations of  those  whom  they  may  consider  as  the  most 
competent  judges;  and  it  is  upon  this  ground  alone  that  I 
presume  to  j«int  out  to  their  notice  a  gentleman  whose  modesty 
has  hitherto  prevented  his  merits  from  being  so  well  kuown 
to  the  world  as  they  have  long  been  to  his  intimate  friends. 
The  perBon  I  allude  to  is  Mr.  Mucvcy  Napier,  Fellow  of  the 
Royal  Societies  of  London  and  Edinburgh,  and  Editi)r  of  the 
Supplement  to  the  Encyclopffidia  Brilannica.  As  Mr.  Napiat 
was  many  years  ago  one  of  my  own  pupils,  I  have  had  the 
best  opportunities  of  being  acquainted  wilh  his  favouiile  pur- 
suit* ;  and,  among  these,  I  can  venture  to  assure  your  Lord- 
ship, that  the  study  of  Moral  Philosophy,  and  of  its  kindred 
branches  of  Science,  has  always  held  the  first  place. 

"  I  would  not.  however,  upon  the  strength  of  my  own 
judgment  alone,  have  gone  so  far  as  I  have  now  done,  if  I 
had  not  been  able  to  appeal  to  some  specimens  which  Mr. 
Napier  has  already  given,  of  his  philosophical  talents.  One 
of  these,  published  as  long  ago  as  1 803,  in  the  fifth  volume  of 
the  Edinburgh  Review  (the  Article  on  Degerando,  <ie  la  G.-W- 
ratioH  dei  Connoi»tance«  Ilnmaines),  I  mention,  chiefly  as  a  proof 
of  the  success  with  which  he  had  prosecuted  these  abstract 
speculations  at  a  very  early  period  of  bis  life.  Another, 
which  forms  the  first  article  in  the  sixth  volume  of  th« 
Quarterly  Review,  displays  a  still  wider  range  of  m» 
physical  knowledge,  and  (as  I  have  been  informed  by  the 


] 
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sincere  congratulations  to  Mr.  Napier  on  bis  appointment 
to  be  tbe  first  Professor  of  Conveyancing ;  and  to  express 
their  confident  expectation  and  belief  that  he  will,  with  un- 
abated zeal  and  energy,  exert  his  best  abilities  for  the  purpose 
of  establishing  the  high  character  of  the  science  which  he  ia 
appointed  to  teach,  and  that  he  will  accomplish  this  in  such 
manner  that  the  name  of  the  first  Professor  of  Conveyancing 
will  be  transmitted  to  posterity,  with  a  celebrity  which  cannot 
fail  to  communicate  its  influence  to  his  successors,  and  to  the 
Society  of  which  he  is  a  member." 

The  completion  of  the  Supplement  in  1824  terminated  my 
father's  literary  connection  with  Constable. 

It  only  remains  to  add,  that  as  editor  of  the  seventh 
edition  of  the  Encyclopaedia,  my  father's  labours,  were 
materially  facilitated  by  a  most  eflBcient  sub-editor,  the  late 
Dr.  James  Browne,  to  whose  learning  and  abilities  he  has 
borne  ample  testimony  in  his  preface  to  the  above  edition, 
which  contains  a  well-considered  account  of  the  earlier 
Encyclopsedias,  and  of  the  various  editions  of  the  Encyclo- 
paedia Britannica,  and  of  its  progressive  improvements,  since 
the  publication  of  the  first  edition  in  1771. 
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COKRESPONDENCE  CHIEFLY  EELATING  TO 
THE  ENCYCLOPAEDIA  BRITANNICA. 

Thomas  Campbell. 

Sydenham^  May  22,  1814. 
Dear  Sir, — Recollecting  very  well  that  I  had  the  plea- 
sure of  knowing  you  at  College,*  I  regret  exceedingly  that 
an  uncommon  press  of  business,  occasioned  by  my  being 
obliged  to  lecture  at  the  Royal  Institution  on  Wednesday, 
has  prevented  me  equally  from  having  the  pleasure  of  waiting 
on  you  in  town,  or  of  requesting  you  to  honour  me  with  a 
yisit  to  Sydenham.  It  was  no  common  obstacle  that  could 
have  prevented  our  having  an  interview  in  one  or  other  of 
those  ways.  On  the  subject  of  the  Encyclopsedia,  I  do  not 
give  you  a  hasty  answer.  I  thought  deliberately  how  far,  as 
connected  with  the  other  book,  I  could  in  honour  attach 
myself  to  a  new  one  which  is  likely  to  be  its  formidable  rival. 
I  perceive  the  names  on  your  list  are  of  the  first  rank  in  the 
literature  of  the  country.  I  should  be  proud  to  be  connected 
with  them,  but  though  Dr.  Brewster,  I  know,  would  be  too 
liberal  to  express  a  disagreeable  feeling  on  the  subject,  yet  he 
is  my  friend,  and,  little  as  I  can  do  for  his  work,^  I  think 
myself  bound  in  honour  to  abide  by  that  work. — Yours  truly, 

T.  Campbell. 

Professor  Playfair. 

London^  June^  23,  1814. 
My  dear  Sir, — After  receiving  your  letter  I  took  the  first 
opportunity  that  presented  itself  of  speaking  to  Dr.  WoUaston 

'  Cunpbell  and  my  fkther  were  fellow  students  at  the  University  of  Glasgow. 
'  The  Edinburgh  Encyclopsedia. 
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on  the  subject  of  it.  His  answer  left  no  room  for  further 
solicitation^  being  a  direct  negative,  accompanied  with  the 
remark,  that  giving  an  account  of  the  opinions  or  discoveries 
of  others  was  a  thing  he  had  never  been  used  to,  and  one  that 
he  would  not  undertake.  As  he  is  a  man  of  a  veiy  firm  and 
determined  character,  your  proposal  to  him  need  not,  in  xskj 
opinion,  be  any  more  thought  of.  This  place  has  been  in  a 
state  of  feverish  agitation  for  the  last  ten  days,  owing  to  the 
presence  of  the  Foreign  Princes.  They  are  now  gone,  and  the 
tranquillity  of  the  town  begins  to  be  re-established.  John 
Bull  was  very  much  delighted  with  the  Emperor ;  he  is  a 
stout,  good-natured-looking  man,  with  a  face  more  expressive 
of  kindness  than  of  talent ;  the  King  of  Prussia  is  much  more 
like  a  man  of  ability,  but  he  is  melancholy  and  reserved. 
They  must  both  carry  away  a  vast  idea  of  the  opulence  and 
industry  of  this  nation,  and  in  the  next  subsidies  we  have  to 
pay  them,  this  element  will  not  fail  to  be  taken  into  account. 
The  sentence  on  Lord  Cochrane^  is  universally  condemned  as 
cruel  and  savage  in  the  extreme.  I  cannot  think  of  it  without 
horror;  in  this  country,  where  justice  is  thought  to  be  so 
mu^'h  more  immaculate  than  in  any  other,  how  sad  to  think 
that  political  opinion  is  not  excluded  from  the  seat  of  judg- 
ment !  The  death  of  Lord  Minto  must  have  made  a  great 
impression  with  you  as  it  has  done  here.  Just  returning  into 
the  bosom  of  his  family,  after  an  absence  of  seven  years,  to  be 
suddenly  cut  off,  is  an  event  that  must  be  striking  to  the  most 
unconcerned.  To  his  friends  and  family  how  dreadful !  The 
weather  continues  cold  and  disagreeable  beyond  all  example. 
I  expect  to  see  you  in  Edinburgh  in  about  three  weeks  hence. 
Humboldt  was  here  in  the  suite  of  the  King  of  Prussia,  and 
only  left  us  yesterday.  He  is  a  very  interesting  person — 
his  conversation  animated,  instructive,  and  various  in  a  degree 
rarely  to  be  met  with,  and  there  is  a  good  humour  and  open- 
ness in  his  manner  that  is  quite  delightful. — Yours,  with 
esteem,  John  Playfair. 


"  The  late  Earl  of  Duiidonald.  He  was  Fentenced  to  pay  a  fine  of 
£1,000,  to  be  imprisoned  for  twelve  months,  and  to  stand  for  an  hour  in 
the  pillory. 


^ 


Dr.  Coplestos. 

Oriel  College,  October  6,  1814. 

8IB, — Yon  will  already,  I  trust,  have  confludod  that  yonr 

did  Dot  come  to  my  bands  in  time  for  me  to  send  an 

Iter  answer.     I  am  just  returned  to  England,  having  been 

'Dt  ever  since  Inat  July,  and  one  of  my  first  carea  is  to 

►ly  to  a  proposal,  of  the  honour  of  which  I  am  fully  sen- 

ilv.    Ilie  recommendation  of  bo  digtingiiisbed  a  person  as 

■-  Dogald  Stewart,  and  the  prospect  of  uniting  my  labours 

wills  those  of  many  illustrious  men,  are  powerful  motives; 

lilt  there  are  others  still  more  powerful,  which  compel  me  to 

dtdioi-  the  cnj^agement.    I  need  not  trouble  you  with  a  detail 

'if  my  acftdomical  business,  or  of  the  literary  pursuita  which 

wcapy  all  my  leisure,     I   will   only  specify   one   objettiou, 

*hicti  would  alone  be  sulficient  to  determine  me,  even  if  my 

were  greater  than  it  ia,  and  my  abilities  equal  U>  bo 

iMpoimliK'  a  task.    The  tipeculations  to  which  I  have  devoted 

'■BWit  of  my  time  have  led  me  to  form  opinionB  on  many  im- 

]W«nt  xubjects  widely  ditferent  from  those  which  are  now 

pRViltrnt,  and  which  have   received   the   Banction   of  your 

peatest  names.     These  opinions  I  can  neither  disguise   or 

nlionuish.    On   Ihr   contrary,  my  hojie  and  intention  is  to 

OMnmunicate  them   to   the  world  at  some  future  time,  in  a 

bnn  tliRt  may  incite  a  serious  and  calm  att«ntion.      You  will 

acM*  mp  for  entering  thus  into  my  own  affairs,  but  I  thought 

h  Wt,  and  even  more  respectful,  to  explain  thus  far  the  reason 

wbidi  maki-s  it  impossible  for  oie  to  accept  so  flattering  a 

proposul. — Your  very  obedient  and  humble  servant, 

E.  COPLESTON. 


FliASCis  Jeffbev, 

Auguxf  7,  1816. 

Mr  bCAii  Sir, — I  am  afraid  1  am  almost  dtstpiaUlicil  for 

s  tamk,  you  «U)^est  to  ine,  by  having  already  explained  my 

I  00(10118  on  the  subject  of  Seaul^,  ncariy  as  fully  as  I 

•  ''***«aar>'.   in  rny  review  of  Alison's   Book.'      At  all 

■  Edi,Aurs\  JUrlew.  Mny.  1811. 
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events,  I  could  not  make  another  treatise  on  the  subject  witho 
manifestly  borrowing  almost  all  the  principles  of  that  article 
and  it  probably  would  not  suit  your  plan  either  to  extract  o 
abstract  avowedly  from  such  a  work  as  the  Edinburgh  Review. 
Some  further  account  I  might  give  of  other  theories,  and 
some  further  development  of  my  own,  but  I  could  not  con- 
scientiously make  the  sta,ple  anything  different.     Besides  all 
this,  I  am  occasionally  so  impotent  as  to  writing,  and  have  so 
many  little  things  to  do  during  the  time  you  would  allow  me, 
that  I  am  afraid  to  engage,  or  to  lead  you  to  depend  on  so 
insecure  an  auxiliary,     I  assure  you,  however,  that  I  am  very 
much  flattered   by  the  proposal,  and  really  very  willing  to 
comply  with  it.     Few  things  would  give  me  more  pleasure 
than  to  have  written  a  tolerable  article  for  a  work  which  will 
contain  so  many  excellent  ones  ;  but  that  is  the  only  tense  of 
the  verb  I  can  look  to  with  satisfaction. — Ever   faithfully 
yours,  F.  Jeffrey. 

Notiemler  10,  1816. 
My  dear  Sir, — I  at  last  send  you  this  article  of  mine. 
I  am  afraid,  among  its  other  faults,  that  it  is  much  too  long. 
I  would  rather  you  should  not  try  to  read  it  till  you  see  it  in 
proof;  and,  indeed,  I  do  not  think  it  very  likely  that  you  will 
be  tempted.  I  shall  be  glad  to  hear  any  suggestions  you 
have  to  offer  when  it  is  in  a  readable  shape,  though  I  give 
you  fair  warning  that  I  have  no  knack  of  making  alterations, 
and  I  fear  shall  have  no  time  for  them.  At  all  events  I  commit 
it  to  your  mercy. — Ever  very  faithfully  yours,     F.  Jeffrey. 

January  13,  1817. 
My  dear  Sir, — I  have  time  only  to  say  that  I  am  ashamed 
of  your  profusion  both  of  compliments  and  of  money.  My 
paper  is  really  not  worth  half  what  you  have  sent  of  the 
latter,  nor  one-tenth  part  of  what  you  have  lavished  of  the 
former.  However,  as  the  compliments  cost  little,  except  to 
your  conscience,  and  will  not  lessen  your  ability  to  reward 
better  deservers,  I  accept  of  them  with  great  pleasure,  as 
proofs  of  your  pei'sonal  kindness  and  disposition  to  be  pleased. 
But  as  to  the  money,  I  really  have  scruples  about  taking  so 


mucii  more  tban  I  c*n  poesibly  persuade  myself  I  b&ve 
oanx^i  Aid  seriously  beg  you  to  cotuiider  whether  you  are  not 
LbrowtQg  Bway  upon  mt;  what  would  otherwise  be  bestowed 
upon  more  valtiable  contributors.  I  am  not  so  much  pleased 
«rith  my  last  performance  as  to  engage  lightly  for  another, 
and  frrl  every  day  that  1  have  no  leisure  but  fur  my  profes- 
■ioiuU  avocations.     It  is  a  comfort  to  me,  however,  to  have 

I  this;  and  as  I  undertook  it  very  much  to  oblige  you, 
froin  a  sincere  n-ish  for  the  success  of  the  work,  it  is  of 
r  mure  than  a  eulBcient  remuneration  to  know  that  it  has 
toalerially  disappointed  your  enpeotations,  and  is  not 
jr  to  be  any  discredit  to  the  publicution. —  Belifve  me 
ynyour  very  faithful  Iriend,  F.  JtFFRBY, 


James  Mill, 

Lomhn,  Jid<j  2,  181G. 


Mt  dear  Sib,— Upon  turning  the  subject  in  my  mind, 

«^iich    I  had  not  time  to  do  just  at  tirst,  I  think  it  will  lie 

impuesiltlc  to  separate  the  matter  of  an  article  on  the  word 

"  wgljar"  from  the  subject  of  Pauperism  in  general.     If  you 

owUmpIate  nothing  more  than  a  deseription  of  the  artilices 

•  Ike  (infessional  beggar,  this  is,  properly  speaking,  a  branch 

w  tile  art  of  impoetore  and  swindling,  and  really  belongs  to 

*l»t  head,  not  to  tliat  of  Pauperism  at  all.     If  the  persons 

*""  Mlidt   charity  from  passengers  in  the-  highways,  and 

"""I  door  to  dtior,  are  to  be  considered  as  a  class,  and  with 

'™'*ace  to   the   operations   of  the   legislator,  you   cannot 

•TWte  the  subject  from  that  of  pauperism  in  gcucral.     The 

fintfjuertion  is — What  are  you  to  do  with  beggars?     If  you 

■opFMs  them,  you  must  make  a  legal  provision  for  those  who 

W)  into  want,  otherwise  you  intiict    a    capital    punishment 

Hpwi  povtrty,  ami  in  that  case  you  ent«r  upon  all  the  difficult 

fucdtom  rrlatiog  to  a  poor's  rate.    My  own  opinion  therefore 

i^  l^t  the  Kubject  of  mendicity  should  be  treated  under  some 

titfe  which  would  embrace  the  whole  of  the  questions  re- 

itfuig'  t*>  |WU|iierism. 

Voder  the  title  "  Beggar,"  without  anticipating  the  general 

t  ^iftet,  T**o  cua  do  nothing  but  address  yourself,  without  any 
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public  utility,  to  the  idle  curiosity  of  those  who  wish  to  hear 
strange  stories,  and  write  an  article  fit  for  a  catchpenny 
magazine,  but  by  no  means  for  your  noble  Supplement,  Never- 
theless, if  you  are  of  a  contrary  opinion,  I  will  write  the 
article  as  you  desire,  and  give  you  the  stories  in  the  House  of 
Commons  Report,  with  my  own  commentaries,  which  will 
detract  not  a  little  from  the  marvellous  with  which  some  of 
them  are  seasoned.  From  this  and  other  sources  an  enter- 
taining article  might  no  doubt  be  made,  if  not  a  scientific  one. 
I  am  looking  forward  to  your  calls  on  the  article  Government^ 
and  shall,  I  trust,  be  well  prepared  for  you  by  the  time,  as  I 
am  now  drawing  to  a  close  with  a  heavy  load  which  I  have 
long  had  upon  my  shoulders. — Most  faithfully  yours, 

J.  Mill.    . 

Ford  Ahhey^  Chard ^  October  23,  1816. 

My  dear  Sir, — On  turning  to  your  letter  for  the  purpose 
of  answering  it,  and  observing  the  date,  I  see  I  have  reason 
to  be  ashamed  of  myself.  I  am  not,  however,  so  faulty  as  at 
first  sight  I  may  naturally  appear ;  for,  seeing  it  would  not 
be  in  my  power  to  give  you  an  article  on  Botany  Bay,  I 
endeavoured  to  find  out  a  person  who  I  thought  would  do  it, 
and  as  well  as  anybody  whom  you  had  much  chance  of  finding. 
The  person  I  mean  is  Major  Torrens,  who  has  written  several 
very  good  pamphlets  on  different  parts  of  Political  Economy, 
and  who  I  knew  had  been  at  pains  to  collect  information 
respecting  Botany  Bay,  having  projects  of  being  sent  out  to 
be  its  Governor.  Torrens,  I  find,  is  just  now  wandering  about 
in  Ireland,  and  I  conclude  has  not  received  my  letter,  for  I 
have  not  heard  from  him  at  all,  though  I  have  no  doubt  he 
would  have  liked  much  to  have  contributed  the  article. 

Of  India  I  have  undertaken  to  give  no  less  than  a  com- 
plete history,  in  which  I  aim  at  comprising  all  the  informa- 
tion in  which  we  Europeans  are  very  materially  interested ; 
and,  thank  God,  after  having  had  it  nearly  ten  years  upon 
the  carpet,  I  am  now  revising  it  for  the  press,  and  hope  to 
begin  to  print  as  soon  as  I  return  to  London.  It  will  make 
three  4to  volumes,  which,  whatever  else  they  may  contain, 
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will  trontaiD  tlie  fruits  of  a  quantity  of  labour,  of  wtioli 
(body  who  shall  not  go  over  the  samo  ground,  and  go  over 
wtthoot  the  aesistnnce  of  my  boob,  can  form  an  adequate 
,eOQcejit:on.  ]Iad  I  foreseen  that  it  would  be  one  half  or  one 
Uiird  ofwliat  it  has  been,  never  should  I  have  been  the  author 
of  a  HUtory  of  India. — Most  truly  youre,  J.  Mill. 

I  Walter  Scott. 

Abhofs/ord,  October  2,  1817. 
Dear  Sir, — 1  send  yon  abont  one  half  of  the  artiele  on 
"  Chivalrj',"  that  you  may  set  it  up  and  see  how  it  runs  out. 
I  find  it  almost  impossible  to  get  on  here  for  want  of  books, 
without  which  I  cannot  make  the  pointed  references  to  autho- 
rities which  the  article  really  requires.  I  brought  a  chest  of 
FVoltimea  here  on  purpose,  but  so  it  is  that  the  book  I  want  is 
W^rnally  uniseing.  In  these  cireumstances  I  think  you  had 
wtter  tkip,  and  go  on,  leaving  a  blank  for  completing  the 
Wide,  Thus  the  press  will  not  be  stopped,  and  I  will  tinisb 
Jiy  tsak  early  in  November,  with  credit  to  the  work,  and 
oocfa  more  ease  to  myself,  I  have  not  even  read  over  the 
d»'^t«  Bcnt,  but  will  correct  them  accurately  in  proof,  I  will 
•^  oonsidenthly  to  the  illustrations,  which  will  give  a  richer 
«S*ct  to  the  article,  which  looks  at  present  rather  meagre.  I 
!*''«  the  opportunity  of  sending  this  by  our  arch-bibliopolist 
I  C«utabl«. — Your  obedient  gerrant,  Walter  Scott, 

Db.  Thomas  Bkows. 

EdinhHrgh,  April  14,  1818. 

Mr  DEAR  Nafieb, — Many  thanks  to  you  for  your  Dis- 

*rt«Iion,'  which,  after  hearing  it  with  great  pleasure,  I  have 

il  with  great  increase  of  pleasure.     Do  not  call  me  an 

•lWirt-(T,  far  leas  a  icoffer,  though  I  certainly  rank  at  a  much 

t  drgm   th&n  you   the  influence  of  Bacon's   writings. 

^ilh  respect  to  his  own  intellectual  merits,  I  honour  him  a 

pod  way   "  OP  this  side  of  idolatry,''  indeed,  but  with  a 

^  ftnmtMHi   which  unbelievers  and  ecotfcrs  would  call  idola- 

■  philoKipIiiirU   writinga ;    trtA    before    the    Ruy>l   Society    of 
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troufl  ;  and  though  I  conceive  that  his  notions  of  the  ultim»^^ 
objects  of  physical  inquiry  were  not  founded  on  just  views  -^>' 
the  powers  of  the  Mind  and  of  Nature  in  relation  to  tho 
powers,  I  scarcely  see  how  you  can  consistently  differ  fro 
me  on  this  point,  who  acknowledge  it  to  have  been  "k 
general  belief  that  the  essences  of  all  material  substances  we 
capable  of  being  discovered  by  the  inductive  process."  Is 
such  a  general  belief  itself  a  proof  that  Bacon  was  ignorat^ 
''of  the  laws  and  limits  of  the  human  understanding''  ^ 
relation  to  nature  ?  for  it  is  only  in  this  respect,  I  presuiP^ 
that  his  knowledge  of  the  mind  is  worthy  of  being  spoken 
at  all.  I  wish  you  could  find  time  for  the  further  elucidaticT^ 
of  Bacon's  views  of  which  you  speak.  I  am  sure  there  is  n 
one  of  the  readers  of  your  present  paper  who  would  not  joi 
in  the  wish. — Ever  yours  most  truly,  Thos.  Brown. 

James  Mill. 

London^  April  30,  1818. 
My  dear  Sir, — ^I  will  lose  no  time  in  acknowledging 
your  letter,  more  especially  on  account  of  what  you  men- 
tion as  to  any  expressions  of  mine^  in  relation  to  your 
"revered  friend"  and  ornament  of  our  country,  Mr.  Play- 
fair,  whose  talents  I  revere  as  much  as  it  is  possible  for  any 
man  to  revere  them,  who  ^is  so  little  capable  of  appreciating 
their  exertions  in  the  line  in  which  they  have  displayed  them- 
selves, and  whose  character,  so  far  as  I  am  acquainted  with 
it,  I  regard  as  even  a  model.  I  shall  be  extremely  happy  if 
you  will  carefully  attend  to  the  passage,  and  give  me  your 
honest  opinion,  for  nothing  will  give  me  greater  pain  than  to 
think  that  I  have  used  any  other  language  than  that  of 
esteem  towards  a  man  whose  approbation  I  should  be  so 
proud  to  enjoy.  If  you  should  really  think  that  my  language 
is  faulty  (for  as  I  had  not  only  an  opinion  of  his  to  contro- 
vert, but  was  also  under  the  necessity  of  guarding  my  readers 
against  what  I  knew  was  great — the  weight  of  his  authority 
— and  as  I  am  but  too  apt,  in  my  eagerness  to  give  the 

^  History  of  India,  i.  895-7,  where  he  criticiBes  PUyfiur's  opinions  on  the 
subject  of  Hindu  Astronomy. 
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pftr  of  my  reasons,  to  think  too  little  of  the  language  ia 

ieh  ihejr  are  clothed,  I  am  not  iusensilile  to  my  peccability 

I  Utii  respect),  I  shall  aoeoimt  it  a  particrular  act  of  friend- 

lip  if  rod  will  stand  my  I'riend  with  liira,  and  endeavour  to 

kin  the  want  of  coincidence  between  my  sentiments  and 

ftmnons,  if   in    this  instance  they  are  anything  but  ex- 

I  of  res|>ect.     It  will  also  be  an  act  of  kindness  (as, 

B  other  nuthors,  I  live  in  hopes  of  a  second  edition  at  no 

TfnUy  distant  period),  if  you  will  suggest  to  me  any 

ntioB  of  the  i'xprreEious,  or  of  the  entire  passage  (not 

Dcititviit  with  the  object),  which  will  render  it  agreeable 

>  yomwlf  and  iho  other  friends  of  Mr.  Playfair;  for  as  to 

leir,  it  must  be  a  mutter  of  too  little  consequence  to  him 

t  his  regard. 

[  I  with  you  had  found  time  to  read  my  heavy  volumes, 

tanse  it  would  have  been  a  great  gratiRcatiou  to  me  to 

IT  your  opinion  of  them.     I  have  had  but  one  opinion  from 

Minbnrgh   about   them,    which,   being  from    a   very   Tory 

hnwtM,  was  fully  as  favourable  as  I   could  expect.     When 

lym  do  write  again,  whi<.h  1  hope  will  be  soon,  it  will  be  a 

II  if  yoa  will  tell  me  a  little  of  what  you  may  have  heard 

D;  for  as  I  revbon  the  best  judges  to  be  with  you, 

iooately  anxious  to  know  what  I  am  thought  of 

I  am  truly  obliged  to  you,  not  only  for  sending 

■•yow  paper  on  Baoon,  but  for  writing  it.      Hia  is  a  battle 

l^icil  I  liavo  often  to  fight — in  conversation  at  least;    for 

'  *l>gli»hly-edncatcd  people  arc  all  hostile  to  him,  as  they  (at 

wrt  Ibe  greater  part  of  them)  are  hostile  to  everjbody  who 

^•l'' to  advance  the  boundaries  of  human  knowledge,  which 

^  Wtc  sworn  to  keep  where  Ihey  are.     Your  learned  and 

Lirinatde  mllections  of  facts  will  make  me  triumphant, — Most 

illy  yours,  J.  Mill. 


London,  August  6,  1816. 
Mtceab  Sir, — My  delay  in  writing  did  not  arise  from 
t  yoo  tDiBrname  your  "  scold  about  Pluyfwr."     I  take  all 
t  yon  said  for  sound  and  proper  remonstrance ;  and  shall 
I  atti-od  to  it,  in  a  manner,  I  hope,  to  gfive  you 
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HtiKfnctinn,  when  I  conae  to  a  second  edition,  of  which  j 
will  l)c  glad  to  hear  that  there  is  a  near  prospect. 

I  wan  anxious  to  say,  if  I  could,  Bomethinn^  useful  on  thai 
Rohjecrt  of  Conveyancing.     I  have   looked   into  the  subjectl 
with  a  l^^ood  deal  of  care,  and  have  often  conversed  upon  it  I 
with  Bentham.     There  is  nothing  in  any  book  beyond  the  I 
pnu-ticc  of  the  different  systems  of  actual  law.     Principles  on  | 
the  Kiilijcct  nobody  has  thought  of  exhibiting.     As  far  i 
htut  been  touched  upon  in  any  of  Bontham's  MSS.,  it  is  under 
the  head  of  Evidence,  where  it  falls  into  the  chapter  on  what 
ho  call«  "  Preappointed  Evidence,"  or  those  articles  of  Evi-  i 
dence,  consinting  chiefly  of  nritings  brought  into  existence  at- 1 
the  present  moment,  for  ascertaining  at  some  future  period  a  \ 
matter  of_faet  which  had  its  existence  now,  or  at  Gome  ante- 
cedent  period.      I   believe  you   will   find   this   the  general 
oharHeteristie   of  all   the   branches   of   Conveyancing.     The 
act  of  transferring  is  the  volition  of  the  parties;  the  writingB  J 
are  the  mode  of  providing  evidence  of  that  volition.     Tof 
discuBS  the  subject,  you  must  work  out  this  general  idea  1 
the  force  of  ymr  own  philosophy,     You  will  get  no  ossistaDCtfl 
from  law-books  or  from  lawyers.     You  do  not  know,  perhap^l 
what  iit  my  presumption  on  the  subject  of  Law.     The  nexl 
work  which  I  meditate  is  a  History  of  English  Law,  in  whioh  | 
I   mean    to   trace,   as   far  ns  possible,  the  expedients  of  tjie 
several  ages  to  the  state  of  the  human  mind,  and  the  circiun- 
Btancea  of  society  in  those  ages,  and  to  show  their  conoor^  or 
discord  with  the  etandard  of  perfection ;  and  I  am  not  without 
hopes  of  making  a  book  readable  by  all,  and  if  so,  a  book  capable 
of  teaching  law  to  all.     And,  after  this,  I  will  do  what  I  can 
to  exhibit  in  fnll  a  sygt«m  of  Jurisprudence  to  the  world. 
This  at  any  rate  stands  far  forward  among  the  several  projects 
which  float  in  my  head. 

I  bad  a  letter  from  Mr.  Ricardo  only  two  or  three  dayi 
ago,  in  which   he  expresses  himself  in  terms  of  unbounded  I 
gratitude  for  your  more  than  politeness.     I   beg  you  will 
accept  my  warmest  acknowledgments.     1  know  not  a  better 
man  than  him  on  whom  yon  have  laid  your  obligations,  ot  . 
who  will  be  more  desirous  of  returning  them.     I  feel  myself 


will      ' 
ttor 

d,  ot  ^ 
fnirfl 
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in  xacli  good  linmour  with  you  just  now,  that  I  know  not 
*cll  how  to  refuse  yon  anything.  One  thing  comforts  me 
ia  undertaking  EconomUU,  that  I  eee  not  at  present  any 
leason  for  a  long  article.  However,  at  your  leisure,  I  shall 
be  l^lad  of  aa  minut«  an  ex|)Ianation  at  you  can  oHbrd,  of 
yirtir  ^-icwe  with  regard  to  both  articles. — Most  truly  yours, 
J.  Mill. 


William  Hazlttt. 

feW"lnterahlB  Hut,  near  Salitbury, 
Auffiiat  26,  1818. 
[t  dear  Sib, — I  am  aorry  to  be  obliged,  from  want  of 
til  and  a  number  of  other  engagements,  which  I  am  little 
-  -  to  perform,  to  declino  the  flattering  oHer  you  make  me. 
'  have  got  to  write,  between  this  and  the  end  of  October,  an 
l^'c^To  volume  or  a  set  of  lectures  on  the  Comic  Drama  of  this 
^^■ootry  for  the  Surrey  Institution,  which  I  am  anxious  not 
^^p  tAvT  over,  and  it  will  be  as  much  aa  I  can  do  to  get  it  ready 
^Hi  time.     I  am  also  afraid  that  I  shciuld  not  be  able  to  do  the 
^^nick  in  question,  or  yourself,  justice,  for  I  am  not  only  with- 
^^pfc  luoks,  but  without  knowledge  of  what  books  are  necessary 
^^b   Iw  consulted  on  the  subject.     To  get  up  an  article  in  a 
^''vicw  on  any  subject  of  general  literature,  is  quite  as  much 
*•  X  call  do  without  exposing  myself.     The  object  of  an  Ency- 
aopsdia  is,  I  take  it,  to  condense  and  combine  all  the  facts 
"Ifclmg  to  a  subjecti,  and  all  the  theories  of  any  consequence 
•Ifeady  knonm   or  advanced.     Now,    where    the  business  of 
"ch  B  work  ends,  is  just  where  1  begin,  that  is,  I  might  per- 
li«p8  throw  in  au  idle  speculation  or  two  of  my  own,  not  con- 
tained in  former  accounts  of  the  subject,  and  which  would 
^H  Hn  very  little   pretensions  to  rank  as  scientific.     I  knov 
^^b  mnetluDg  about  Congreve,  but  nothing  at  all  of  Aristoptianefl,  [ 
^^H'ttd  nt  I  conceive  that  the  writer  of  an  article  on  the  Drama  I 
^^  onjht  to  be  as  well  acquainted  with  the  one  as  the  other.     If 
I'M  ikotild  see  Mr.  Cotistable,  will  you  tell  him  I  Dm  writing 
or   him   as    fast  as   I   can? — Your   very   humble 
W.  Hazlitt. 


PRINCIPAL  LEE  [l8I9. 
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5/.  JaifrtWi,  Seplemher  7,  1819. 
My  deae  Sir, — I  have  been  persiiaJiling  m3'self  that  you 
would  have  the  goodness  to  let  me  off  from  my  yao*i-contract 
to  write  a  ehort  §fcetcli  of  Dr.  Ferguson's  life.  The  truth  is, 
that  partly  in  conseijuence  of  family  distress,  to  which  for 
some  years  I  have- been  sel<kim  a  stranger,  and  partly  owing 
to  some  unexpected  interruptions,  I  have  not  written  a  single 
line.  But  in  three  or  four  days  I  ean  contrive  to  prepare  as 
long  n  memoir  as  yon  will  he  willing  to  insert,  though  it  is 
not  to  he  pxpecfed  that  it  will  either  be  worthy  of  the  subject, 
or  of  the  eomjiany  with  which  you  are  inclined  to  associate  it. 
I  had  almost  forgotten  the  pamphlet  in  the  theatrical  con- 
troversy. It  was  meant  to  serve  as  a  grave  argument,  and 
it  turned  out  a  dull  and  pointless  dissertation.  Though  I 
have  collected  moEt  of  the  papers  connected  with  that  dispute, 
I  cannot  aay  I  have  read  almost  any  of  them  with  attention, 
but  I  do  not,  think  Dr.  Ferguson  chose  the  happiest  mode  of 
treating  his  subject.  His  object  wna  to  foil  bis  fanati(4l  an- 
tflgoniata  by  an  argiimenlum  ail  Siiminfm,  attempting  to  show 
that  great  part  of  the  Bible,  particularly  the  history  of  Joseph 
and  his  brethren,  may  be  considered  aa  dramatic  poems ;  am 
if  so,  why  might  not  a  minister  of  the  gospel  be  the  authi 
«r  the  auditor  of  such  compositions  ?  He  would  have  coi 
BCArer  his  purpose  if  he  bad  known  that  John  Home  was 
the  first  Presbyterian  minister  in  the  Presbytery  of  Hadtlin^j 
ton  who  courted  the  tragic  muse.  John  Davidson,  minister 
of  PrcBtonimnB.  one  of  the  most  zealous  and  infleiible  mem- 
bers of  the  primitive  Reformed  Church,  wrote  a  play,  the 
representation  of  which  was  countenanced  and  approved  by 
the  presenoe  of  John  Knox.  And  other  instances  might  have 
been  produced,  which  woild  have  rather  stjiggered  the  Wither- 
vpoona,  Webaters,  Cummings,  and  Hyndmans  of  tbe  Church, 
particularly  if  tbi-y  liad  been  reminded  that  the  greatest  man' 
who  ever  sat  in  the  Moderator's  chair,  in  the  very  purest  and 
strictest  period  of  Eeclesiastioal  discipline,  had  penned  not  a 
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few  tngedies,  coinc  of  them  fotinded  upon  incidents  iu  Sacred 

Htstor}',  and   others   fashioned   after  profane   nuodels.     But 

theie  men  were  greater  than  John  the  Baptiet,  and  juster 

Uun  Jephtbah,  Judge  of  Israel,  and  of  coarse  far  above  the 

aathor  of  Haj/tit/^  and  Jephfkfg.    But  the  pamphlet  in  question 

WM  not  HittJirH  of  Ferguson's  publications.     I  have  a  sermon 

[•rinled  hy  him  in   1  745,  when  he  WM  twenty-two  years  of 

^^■'  ^e.     Perhaps  you  may  not  have  heard  that  the  reason  why 

^^■T(t:^nMin  was  m  severe  on  (Bumbo)  President  Dundas,  in 

^^H  &tUf  Peg,  was  n'lt  bo  much  on  account  of  his  political  aher- 

^^H  iitiutu,  as  heiatise  he  had,  from  some  personal  antipathy  to 

^^H  Jolm  Home,  and  for  some  other  private  reasons,  encouraged 

^^V  ud  rtimulated  the  party  of  bigots  who  laboured  hard  to  de- 

^^^  ^ve  Home  and  a  few  of  his  clerical  friends  of  their  livings, 

'"■  at  least  to  load  them  with  the  anathema  of  the  Chureh 

Court*. — Yours  faithfully,  JoHS  Lee. 

^^B  James  Mill, 

^V  EaH  Inilia  Home,  Seplemher  10,  181[). 

'  «fT  DEAR  Sib, — I  wrote  immediately  to  Rioanio,  telling 

****>  you  coiint^Ml  upon  his  half  promise  as  a  whole  one.  I 
^'<*ived  from  him  a  parcel  of  escnses,  hut  as  there  was  none 
**  tliem  good  for  anything,  I  wrote  to  him  that  I  should  eood 
y<Hi  word  of  bis  having  undertaken  the  task.  It  is  unaffected 
'^'Bidence  which  is  the  cause  of  his  unwillingness,  for  he  is  as 
"^^'dest  as  he  is  oble.  He  will  put  down  his  thoughts,  he 
^y«,  and  send  them  to  you,  but  that  you  will  have  to  write 
— *«•  wticte  [Funding  System]  lor  yourself.  But  of  this  there 
^  Bo  fear  «xGe)it  his  own.  As  for  Foutnlat'wn,  I  have  no 
*'ilit  yoo  oaght  to  moke  it  an  article,  and  a  great  many 
T'sbanrd  prejudices  standing  in  the  way  of  good  might  be 
imtA  by  it.  I  should  like  to  do  it,  hut  am  nfraid  to  over- 
Pfa*!  my  time.  I  am  preparing  the  second  edition  of  my 
HiitMy  of  India,  and  I  have  loads  of  East  India  despatches 
*>th  their  enclosures  to  read,  of  a  siie  which  would  frighten 
y^io.  Whm  I  liave  got  up  the  arrears,  which  bad  accumu- 
"•W  in  thi»  dvpartment  before  my  ndmission,  I  shall  be  more 
■*  my  eue.     You  nood  be  nndcr  no  alarm  abont  my  article 
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Govemmenl.    I  ehall  say  nothing  capable  of  alarming  even 
a  Whig,  and  he  is  more  terrified  at  the  principles  of  good 
government  than  the  worst  of  Toriea.     I  would  undertake  to 
make  Mr.  Canning  a  convert  to  the  principles  of  good  govern- 
ment sooner  than  your  Lord  Grey  and  your  Sir  James  Mac-   , 
kintosh ;   and  I  have  now  un  opportunity  of  speaking  withf 
some  knowledge  of  Canning.     You  have  at  any  rate  seen.  I 
what  has  been  in  the  newspapers  with  regard  to  the  healthl 
of  Mr.  Brougham,  which  struck  me  with  much  alarm,  thel 
moment  I  saw  it,  and  all  I  have  since  heard  has  only  added  tol 
my  fears. — Very  truly  yours,  J.  Mill. 


East  Inilia  Iloime,  M^y  1 1,  1 820. 
Mv  DEAR  Sir, — The  article  Government  will  make  aboat  1 
three  sheets,  and  that  on  Juritprudence  I  will  endeavour  to  J 
confine  within  the  same  limits.     I  agree  with  you  that  nothing  J 
hut  a  comprehensive  outline  should  for  such  a  work  as  yours  1 
he  attempted.     The  difficulty,  however,  is  to  give  as  much  of  I 
the  reaaona  on  which  your  framework  is  erected,  as  not  to  \ 
leave  it  wholly  unsupported;   for  the  giving  of  reasons  re- j 
quires  words,  and  sometimes  not  a  few.     Both  articles  i 
already  on  paper,  and  need  only  some  curtailing  and  filing  to  " 
be  ready  for  yon.     Both,  however,  will  need  transcription, 
which  is  a  devil  of  a  task.     You  grieve  me  by  what  you 
predict   respecting  the   Professorship  of  Moral   Philosophy. 
-From  what  I  had  heard,  I  rejoiced  to  think  that  you  would 
Rilw  the  man.     I  reckon  the  appointment  of  a  proper  person 
ft  matter  of  first-rate  importance,  and  the  one'  to  whom  you 
allude  makes  one  sick  to  think  of  him.     Instead  of  the  de- 
lightful exhortations  to  mental  enterprise,  and  to  press  for-l 
ward  unceasingly  to  new  attainments,  to  which  I  listened! 
with  rapture  from  the  lips  of  Mr.  Stewart,  the  unfortimatA  I 
youth  will  bear  from  the  man  in  question  nothing  but  ezlior-  f 
tatioDS  to  the  implicit  adoption  of  opinions  already  received,  ] 
and  io  hat«  and  persecute  every  man  who  shows  a  disposition  I 
to  go  beyond  them.     Y'ou  flatter  me  highly  by  telling  ma  j 
you  thought  of  me.     If  it  were  offered  to  me — notwilbetand-^ 
'  John  Wilmiij. 
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DUGALD  STEWAS 


Ut^  Uie  decree  id  which  I  think  I  am  useful  here,  notwith- 
fcuiding  both  the  power  and  the  income  which  may  in  time 
wwnncct^d  with  my  situation,  and  notwithstanding  London, 
th*  centre  of  intelligence,  out  of  which  I  should  not  willingly 
t»ie  up  my  residence — I  should  be  puzzled  what  to  do.  So  it 
u  li«^r,  perhaps,  as  it  is.  You  have  no  chance  for  AfacktQ- 
hwli,  and  I  cannot  imagine  he  was  ever  serious  in  thinking  of 
ft.  He  Uvea  Imt  for  London  display  ;  parkr  et  /aire  parler  de 
*pit  a  certain  circles,  is  his  heaven. — Ever  tnily  yours, 

J.  Mill. 


DuoALD  Stewart. 

Kiuneil  Uoute,  November  H,  1820. 

IWl  DF.AB  Sir, — I  ought  to  have  thanked  you  sooner  for 

I  tli«  renurks  you  favoured  mc  with  on  the  second  part  of  the 

^i**tTtation}     With  most  of  tiiem  I  perfectly  agree,  and  I 

"•*«  accordingly  corrected  what  I  had  written,  agreeably  to 

Jour  fuggentions.     In  a  few  iustancea  of  less  consequence, 

1  have  made  no  alteration,  rather  perhaps  from  indolence  than 

Irom  »ny  other  cause.     I  am  more  particularly  puzzled  with 

•Kat  yon  My  about  our  Iat«  most  excellent  friend  Dr.  Brown; 

^ti  kfter  revolving  the  subject  long  in  my  mind,  I  am  nearly 

•Wolyed  (according  to  my  firtt  impressions)  to  pass  over  in 

■leoee  any  difference  between  our  opinions  concerning  Dr. 

md,  more  especially  as  it  is  a  subject  on  which  I  cannot  help 

liaakitJg  that  our  friend   has  laid  himself  open   to  a  most 

tniunphant  reply,*     But  on  this  point  it  would  be  most  pain- 

W  tu  me  i'i  enter  bo  soon  after  Dr.  Brown's  death,  and  the 

bl«dispnt«  about  his  successor.     I  am  very  anxious  to  have 

» tight  of  the  work  of  La  Romiguiere,*  so  highly  praised  by 

G*»»t.  and  cannot  think  of  sending  my  Dissertation  to  the 

fnn  till  I  ahull  read  it.     There  are  some  other  books  about 

li4i«Ji  I  shall  still  have  to  trouble  you.     In  the  meantime, 

'  'I>iwrtuiiBi  OD  ths  Pnit'rwa   uf  MeULhyaiail,    Ethical,   Uid    Polilickl 

A  nwj  Hnrt  rrflj  will  be  fiHiad  in  (he  thinl  volume  of  Ihe  '■  PMIosouhr 
</(b  Haawn  Mini*  puUirii<J  in  1827.     Note  C,  pitgc  601. 
t^-u  At  mb^opAif  ,«r  Ut  pri-Lctim  da  FittUigrMt. 

^^njiw  Bur  la  XVIU  SUnde,  3,  S&-«. 
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you  will  oblige  me  greatly  by.  writing  a  few  lines  to  say  how 
the  Moral  Philosophy  Class  promises  to  go  on  under  the  new 
Professor, — Ever  yours  most  truly,         DuQALD  Stewart. 

James  Mill. 

Tja%i  India  Homey  January  3,  1821. 

My  dear  Sir, — I  believe  I  have  now  fulfilled  all  the 
obligations,  in  the  way  of  articles,  which  I  am  under  to  you. 
There  is  one  article  more,  however,  which,  if  you  have  not 
otherwise  provided  for  it,  I  shall  be  very  glad  to  undertake. 
Tliat  is,  Liberty  of  the  Press,  or  Libel  Law,  whichever  title 
you  chose  to  range  it  under.  I  think  on  that  subject  I  could 
throw  a  good  deal  of  light.  I  have  also  a  hankering  for  Logic^ 
l)ut  they  come  too  near  each  other ;  and  I  am  afraid  to  under- 
take for  too  much. 

]Jy  the  by,  there  is  a  friend  of  mine  who  has  written  a  very 
learned,  and,  what  is  more,  a  truly  philosophical  discourse  on 
the  subject  of  Magic,  which  he  would  be  very  happy  to  have 
printed  in  your  work.  From  the  specimen  I  have  seen,  it  will 
prove,  I  think,  not  only  instructive,  but  amusing.  I  am  not 
at  liberty  to  mention  the  name  of  the  author.  ^  He  is  a  young 
City  banker,  and  the  son  of  a  man  who  is  an  eminent  banker^ 
and  is  a  very  extraordinary  person,  in  his  circumstances,  both 
for  knowledge  and  clear  vigorous  thinking. 

As  to  public  matters,  the  question  of  a  change  of  Ministers 
is  still  very  doubtful.  If  the  present  people  are  not  faint- 
hearted, they  may  remain  in.  I  am  told,  however,  and  by 
people  who  have  opportunities  of  knowing,  that  they  are  faint- 
hearted, in  which  case  the  Whigs  may  have  another  six 
months,  which  I  think  is  as  long  a  purchase  as  their  Ministry 
will  be  worth.  They  will  neither  please  the  people  nor  the 
harpies.  They  cannot  do  good,  even  if  they  would,  without 
reforming  the  Parliament,  for  the  harpies  (forming  a  majority 
of  the  House)  must  be  satisfied,  and  reform  the  Parliament 
they  will  not.  They  are  fools  both  in  the  public  and  selfish 
sense  of  the  word. — Ever  yours,  J.  Mill. 

*  The  late  George  Ciroto.    Tlie  diecourec  mentioned  by  Mr.  MiU  was  not 
publUhed  in  the  Supplement. 


other  topic  than  Ihe  silly  stoiy  of  Mr.  Adair's  mission  1o 
St.  Petersburg.  Mr.  Fox  kept  very  few  letters  or  papers 
except  those  he  received  while  he  was  iu  office,  and  therefore 
it  is  not  surprising  that  there  should  not  be  a  syllable  among 
his  papers  having  the  slightest  allusion  to  that  story.  His 
own  letters  are  very  numerous,  but,  with  the  exception  of 
some  few  written  while  he  was  in  office,  and  the  draft  of 
his  intended  letter  to  Barnave,  there  was  not  one,  I  think, 
found  in  liis  own  possession  ;  the  rest  having  been  preserved 
by  his  correspondents,  and  by  them  given  to  Lord  Holland 
after  his  death.  Since  I  received  your  letter  I  have  made 
some  inquiry  about  Mr.  Adair's  mission,  which  I  had  never 
before  considered  as  a  matter  of  the  slightest  im]>ortance ;  and 
the  facts,  as  I  understand,  are  these.  Mr.  Adair,  being  st 
Brussels  at  the  time  of  the  Russian  armament,  wrote  to 
Mr.  Fox  to  say  that  he  had  a  great  inclination  to  go  to 
St.  Petersburg  in  order  to  see  what  was  the  real  Btat«  of 
affairs  there.  Mr.  Fox  commended  his  resolution,  and  desired 
him  to  write  to  him  if  he  learned  anything  worth  communi- 
cating. Mr.  Adair,  after  he  had  been  some  time  at  St.  Peters- 
burg, where  he  was  exceedingly  well  received  as  a  relation  of 
Mr.  Fox,  who,  when  in  office,  had  marked  a  strong  predilec- 
tion for  that  Court,  as  in  the  then  circnmstances  of  Europe, 
the  natural  ally  of  England  against  the  House  of  Bourbon  and 
the  House  of  Austria,  then  closely  united,  thought  he  had 
collected  information  which  might  be  of  use  to  Mr.  Fox  ;  but 
knowing  the  faithlessness  of  Foreign  Post  Offices,  and  not 
wishing  his  remarks  on  indiriduals  to  he  communicat^Ml  to 
persons  for  whom  they  were  not  intended,  he  entrusted  a 
letter  to  an  Englishman  at  St.  Petersburg,  who  was  returning 
to  his  own  country,  with  a  requeit  that  he  would  deliver 
it  to  Mr.  Fox.  This  person,  whose  name  Lord  Holland  hna 
forgotten,  carried  the  letter  to  Mr.  Pitt,  and  by  him  it  was 
laid  before  the  Cabinet,  where,  according  to  the  account  afler- 
wards  given  by  Lord  Thurlow,  it  was  treated  as  a  matter  of 
no  importance.  Nothing  was  done  about  it,  and  the  affiiir 
jjM  almost  forgotten,  when  Mr.  Burke,  in  an  access  of  passion, 
revived  the  story  in  a  confidential  letter  to  Lord  Fitxwilliain 


the  poor  being  suddenly  deprived  of  tbeir  accustomed  com- 
mand of  tlie  necessaries  and  comforts  of  life  in  a  counlty 
without  Poor  Laws,  is  greater  or  lees  than  tlie  chancei 
degradation  from  their  being  taught  to  depend  on  extrii 
uciataace  in  periods  of  difficulty  ?  In  countries  like  Frai 
and  th(t  other  Coiitiuontal  States,  there  is  almotit  no 
of  any  eontiidcrahli!  fluctuations  occurring  iu  the  dema  .d 
for  labour,  and  therefore  the  establishment  of  Poor  Laws 
among  thcin  could  be  productive  only  of  mischief.  But  this 
iN  nut  our  case.  A  change  in  the  ordinary  channels  of  trade, 
a  prohibition  against  admitting  our  manufacture  product* 
into  tho  i>orts  of  the  Unit^-d  States,  or  of  any  of  our  principal 
cuxtomurti,  would  involve  a  very  large  proportion  of  our 
population  in  the  Beverest  distress,  and  would  in  the  end. 
reduce  the  general  rate  of  wages.  Now,  suppose  we  have  »M 
Poor  Laws,  wliat  arc  the  people  to  do  in  such  a  case  ,'  Ii  iti 
plain  that  they  must  contract  their  expenditure  and  economise. 
But,  if  the  depreasion  continues  for  any  considerable  period, 
and  with  our  fiictitions  and  unnatural  system  every  depression 
mnat  neccBsarily  do  so,  there  is  plainly  an  extreme  risk  lest 
those  habitM,  whieh  ncceesity  first  forced  on  the  poor,  should 
ultimately  become  confirmed  from  habit,  or,  in  other  worfa, 
that  tlieir  ataat/unl  of  what  was  necessary  for  their  comfortabl  j 
BuhsistenQo  should  become  degraded.  I  have  not  room  now 
to  stitte  my  reasons,  and  I  am  sure  none  can  be  necessary  to 
convince  you  that  any  such  degradation  in  the  condition  of 
the  mass  of  the  people  is  an  evil  of  the  most  serious  descrip- 
lion ;  and  I  am  by  no  means  clear,  that  in  a  highly  manu- 
faeturing  country  like  England,  whtire  periods  of  privatioa 
most  necessarily  bo  of  fre<iuent  recurrence,  and  where  they 
must  necessarily  affect  a  largo  proportion  of  the  population,  a 
provision  calculated  to  meet  these  contingencies,  and  in  soma 
measure  to  preserve  the  taste  of  the  people,  and  their  relish 
for  the  comforts  and  enjoyments  of  life,  unimpaired,  may  not 
balaiioe  the  evils  whieh  every  such  provision  brings  along  with 
it.  At  all  eventa,  this  is  a  subject  which  deserves  a  most 
ample  diwuw.ion ;  nor  is  the  subject  of  the  Poor  Laws  by  any 
means  so  much  of  a  ffi  jinVirafa  as  is  generally  »uj>i>osed. 
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T.  K.  MALTHUS. 


I  think  the  Supplemenl  will  gain  credit  by  being  among 
ifae  first  publications  which  has  embodied  and  given  circu- 
lation to  the  new,  and,  notwithstanding  Mr.  Mult  h  us 'a 
opinion,  I  will  add  correct,  theories  of  political  economy. 
Your  publication  was  not  intended  merely  to  give  a  view 
of  the  seiencu  as  it  stood  forty-five  years  ago,  but  to  improve 
it,  and  to  extend  its  boundaries.  It  is,  besides,  a  very  odd 
^^L  error  in  Mr.  Malthus  to  say  that  the  new  tbcoriL's  are  all 
^H^ni  judiee.  He  has  himself  given  bis  compjete  and  cordial 
^^Kaeeent  to  the  theory  of  Kent,  whi<;h  is  the  most  important  of 
^^1  the  whole ;  and  the  rest  are  assented  to  by  Colonel  Torrens, 
^^■Mr.  Mill,  Mr.  Tooke,  and  all  the  best  economists  in  the 
^Hcountry.  It  is,  however,  not  a  little  surprising  to  hear  Mr. 
^B-Malthus  censure  the  Supplement  for  admitting  new  theories, 
^Hwhen  he  has  himself  written  a  book  to  prove  that  the  im- 
^B^  provements  of  our  machinery,  and  the  econoniy  of  the  Oovern- 
ment  and  of  individuals,  have  been  productive  of  almost  all 
the  misery  we  now  sufilr. — Yours  ever  most  faithfully, 

tj.  R.  M'CULLOCH. 
T.  R.  Maltiids. 
EaH  India  Colleije,  Odoler  8,  1821. 
Dbab  Sib, — As  I  shall  not  be  tolerably  disengaged  before 
pril  next,  I  shall  certainly  not  have  time  for  more  than  the 
article  on  "Population,"  and  will  therefore  decide  at  once 
against  undertaking  the  article  on  the  Poor,  that  I  may  not 
delay  your  application  in  some  other  quarter.  An  article  of 
[  tbe  kind  you  speak  of  on  Political  Economy  woulil,  I  think, 
■W  very  desirable;  but  no  ono  occurs  to  me  at  this  moment 
rilh  enfficient  name  and  sufficient  impartiality  to  do  the 
nibject  justice.  I  am  fully  aware  of  the  merits  of  Mr. 
KAf'Culloch  and  Mr.  Mill,  and  have  a  great  respect  for  them 
■fcotli ;  but  I  certainly  am  of  opinion,  after  much  and  repeated 
lonaidemtioD,  tliat  they  have  adopted  a  theory  which  will  not 
I  the  test  of  experience.  It  takes  a  partial  view  of  the 
nhjeci,  like  the  system  of  the  French  economists ;  and  like 
syotem,  after  having  drawn  into  its  vort«z  a  great 
mber  of  very  clever  men,   it  will   be  unable  to  support 
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iUelf  against  the  t*Btimony  of  obvioug  facta,  and  the  weight 
of  those  theoriea  which,  though  less  aimple  and  eaptivBtiDg', 
arc  more  juat,  on  account  of  their  embracing  more  of  tha  J 
caua('!t  which  are  in  actual  operation  in  all  economical  result«.l 
1  am  much  flattered  by  Mr.  Dugald  Stewart's  atteDtion,  andl 
beg  you  will  thank   him  very  kindly  for  me.     I  have  the 
highest  reapeet  for  him,  and  am  happy  to  hear,  as  I  expected, 
a  high  character  of  his  Dissertation. — Your  faithful  humble 
Mrvant,  T.  R.  AI.vt.thus.     J 


John  Barrow. 

Ailmiraliy,  January  5,  1822. 
My  i>E\R  Sib, — Why  should  you  take  it  for  granted  that 
I  have  been  writing  to  decry  Clerk  ?^     However,  I  have  iio<| 
hesitation  in  avowing  my  opinion  to  coincide  precisely  witl 
the   statement  in   the   Quarterly   Review;    and   when  yotll 
recollect  the  meam  we  have  here  of  aacertainingytfc/j,  and  hoirl 
many  officers  we  have  access  to  who  were  actually  in  Rodney'a^M 
action,''  ay,  and  in  Rodney's  ship,  you  may  depend  on  it  that^ 
I  do  not  give  this  opinion  on  light  grounds.     Rodney  had 
not  the  slightest  idea  of  going  through  the  enemy's  line  till 
the  relative  situation  of  the  fleets  absolutely  compelled  bim : 
if  he  had  not  done  it,  the  French  ships  would  have  fallen  on 
board  of  him.     That  Mr.  Clerk  may  have  had  some  commu- 
nication with  Rodney's  Secretary  on  the  subject,  I  do  not 
doubt;  nay,  that  Rodney  himself  nmy  have  been  spoken  to 
on  the  subject  is  possible;  but  that  he  acted  in  consequence 
thereof,  I  deny :  he  acted  just  as  any  other  commander  would 
have  done,  who  never  heard  of  Clerk,  under  the  same  circum- 
etancea.     The  Edinburgh  Review,  if  I  recollect  rightJy,  was 
not  satisfied  with  praises ;  it  dealt  largely  in  censures  of  the 
Government  for  not  rewarding  the  invenlor,  when  in  truth 
there   was    no   invention,    tlie   subject   having   been   amply 
treated  of  a  century  before.     You  are  all  very  good  theorists 
in  Edinburgh,  and  keen,  shrewd,  ingenious  men ;  but  here  we 
are  pntctical ; — and  with  all  due  deference  to  Professor  Play- 
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fair  and  Sir  W.  Scott,  I  would  trust  a  plain  old  matter-of- 
fact  Admiral  on  naval  subjects  sooner  than  either  of  them ; 
and  pray  tell  Sir  Walter,  when  next  you  see  him,  that  we 
don't  admit  reformed  jpirates^  into  our  Navy. — Yours  very 
faithfully,  John  Babbow. 

Sib  James  Mackintosh. 

MardockSy  near  JFare,  January  8,  1822. 

My  deab  Sib, — In  spite  of  the  arduous  task  which,  in 
the  midst  of  distractions  and  of  constantly  uncertain  health, 
now  presses  very  painfiilly  on  my  mind,  I  am  gratified  by 
your  desire,  and  strongly  tempted  to  comply  with  it.  I  shall 
give  you  a  positive  answer  in  a  fortnight.  Malthas  at  first 
hesitated  about  the  article  "  Population/'  but  I  prevailed 
on  him  to  undertake  it.  He  has  undisturbed  leisure  and 
uninterrupted  health.  When  will  the  Sujpplement  be  com- 
pleted? 

There  certainly  is  an  appearance  of  contradiction  between 
the  language  of  the  first  article  and  that  of  the  second  about 
Bacon.^  The  word  "  discovered,"  if  imderstood  in  its  most 
strict  sense,  may  be  supposed  to  convey  an  assertion  which 
I  did  not  intend  to  make.  It  was  no  discovery  of  Bacon  that 
knowledge  is  derived  from  experience.  It  is  familiar  to  the 
most  ignorant  and  barbarous  of  men.  The  Natural  History 
of  Aristotle^  the  medical  works  of  Hippocrates^  the  vast 
collections  of  Pliny,  are  among  the  numerous  proofs  that  the 
ancients  derived  their  knowledge  of  Nature  from  observation. 
Their  progress  in  astronomy^  in  mechanics,  in  the  useful  arts, 
are  proofs  of  the  same  position.  The  Rhetoric  and  Poetics  of 
Aristotle,  with  his  Ethics  and  Politics,  are  examples  of  the 
manner  in  which  he  derived  moral  knowledge  also  from  ex- 
perience. If  anything  could  be  added  to  these  proofs,  it 
would  be  the  passage  of  the  Novum  Organum  which  I  have 
quoted,  in  which  Bacon  justly  charges  the  ancient  philosophers 

*  ••  The  Pir»te,  by  the  author  of  Waverley,"  was  published  in  1822.  The 
alliuaofi  i«  not  only  to  Cleveland  having  been  permitted  to  enter  the  **  service/' 
bat  to  Soott  being  the  author. 

*  Edinburgh  Review,  Art.  9,  September,  1816,  and  Art.  10,  October,  1821 : 
**  Stewart's  Introduction  to  the  Encyclopfedia." 
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with  having  consulted  experience,  but  with  haying  consulted 
her  either  partiallj'^  or  superficially.  I  do  not  say  that  Bacon 
discovered  the  foundation  of  knowledge  to  be  experience. 
But  this  principle  is  separated  by  a  wide  interval  from  "  the 
rules  by  which  knowledge  is  improved."  The  principle  is  as 
old  as  Reason.  The  rules  were  first  laid  down  by  Bacon,  at 
least  with  precision  and  fulness,  and  I  still  think  that  his 
grand  merit  consists  in  the  spirit  which  he  excited.  I  adhere 
to  the  language  of  my  former  article,  '*  that  he  reformed  the 
State  Maxims  of  the  Republic  of  Science."  This  seems  to 
me  to  be,  in  other  words,  "  discovering  the  rules  by  which 
Science  is  improved."  I  was  extremely  disturbed  by  indis- 
position during  the  composition  of  the  review,  and  am  rather 
surprised  that  it  does  not  contain  more  incorrectness  and 
apparent  inconsistencies.  I  am  sorry  to  find  that  I  diSTer 
from  poor  Brown  in  some  degree  about  Turgot,  but  in  a  much 
greater  about  Leibnitz.  I  rejoice  to  hear  that  Mr.  Stewart's 
health  is  so  good.  I  was  apprehensive  that  ill-health  might 
have  been  the  cause  of  my  receiving  no  answer  from  him  to  a 
letter  which  I  addressed  to  him  at  Kinneil  some  weeks  ago. 
Who  can  or  will  add  the  History  of  Morals  and  Politics  to 
his  Dissertation  ?  *  I  think  the  articles  "  Government "  and 
'* Education"  in  the  Supphmcni^  though  verj'^  ably  written, 
remarkable  examples  of  one  of  the  erroneous  modes  of 
philosophising  from  experience  which  are  condemned  by 
Bacon  in  the  passage  to  which  I  have  above  adverted. — Very 
truly  yours,  J.  Mackintosh. 

MardocJcs,  Nov.  7,  1822, 
My  dear  Sir, — I  am  ashamed  of  having  given  you  the 
trouble  to  write  a  second  time,  though  my  delay  arose  from 
the  hope  of  being  able  to  send  you  a  satisfactory  answer. 
This  I  cannot  yet  entirely  do.  Circumstances  have  very 
much  engaged  that  part  of  my  time  which  is  not  occupied  by 
my  historical   labours.     I  am  truly  solicitous  to  show  my 

'  Thin  was  partially  done  by  Sir  Jaiiii*s  himHclf,  in  hifl  "  DitUiTtation  on 
the  Prr)f<Tei(rt  of  KthicU  Philottophv/'  prefixed  to  the  seventh  edition  of  the 
Kncyclojm-dia. 
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sense  of  the  confidence  which  you  repose  in  me,  and  to  con- 
tribute the  little  that  depends  on  me  to  the  success  of  a  work 
which  you  conduct.  On  the  other  hand,  I  do  not  think  that 
a  short,  precise,  and  clear  dissertation  on  "Punishment"  is 
easy.  The  brevity  perhaps  increases  the  difficulty.  I  will, 
however,  make  an  experiment  by  applying  my  evenings  to  it 
for  a  week.  At  the  end  of  that  time,  I  will  write  to  tell  you 
the  probable  result,  and  you  will  then  judge  whether  I  am  to 
be  waited  for.  My  mornings  are  now  exclusively  occupied  by 
History,  which  I  believe  you  would  hardly  wish  to  encroach 
on.  I  have  but  little  life  for  so  great  an  undertaking  as  mine. 
— Yours  very  truly,  J.  Mackintosh. 

Mardocka,  November  13,  1822. 
My  dear  Sib, — It  would  be  difficult  for  me  to  convey  to 
you  an  adequate  conception  of  the  magnitude  of  my  historical 
arrears,  and  of  the  sad  extent  in  which  inevitable  engage- 
ments, ill  health,  and  domestic  afflictions  have  of  late  en- 
croached on  the  time  which  ought  to  have  been  employed  in 
attempting  to  discharge  them.  My  circumstances  in  that 
respect  are  at  present  such  that  nothing  could  have  made  me 
think  of  the  experiment  which  I  mentioned  in  my  last,  but 
a  feeling  that  I  ought  sooner  to  have  told  you  my  difficulties. 
I  should  be  very  much  obliged  by  your  saying  to  Thomson 
that  there  is  nothing  of  which  I  am  at  present  so  desirous  as 
authentic  information  about  Glencoe,  and  that  I  beg  to  know, 
from  him,  whether  the  proceedings  published  in  the  thirteenth 
volume  of  Howell's  State  Trials  be  an  accurate  and  complete 
account  of  what  passed  in  the  Scotch  Parliament  concerning 
that  solitary  but  deep  blot  on  the  Revolution. — Very  truly 
yours,  J.  Mackintosh. 

M.  Napier  to  Archibald  Constable. 

April  22,  1824. 

My  dear  Sir, — I  intended  to  have  seen  you  the  day  you 

left  town,  and  hurried  to  your  house  after  despatching  some 

business  that  required  my  attention.     Had  we  met,  I  should 

have  satisfied  you  in  a  few  words,  that  you  had  misunderstood 
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the  object  of  my  historiral  notieeg  in  regard  to  the  Encyclo- 
fxedta  Britannica ;  a  circumstance  which  I  ascribe  to  your 
not  having  been  well  inoujfli  to  read  ii  long  a  Preface  with 
the  attention  you  would  probably  have  bestowed  upon  it,  if 
in  vour  usual  health. 

You  say  that  it  was  rot  Mr.  SmeUie  that  projected  the 
Encyclopadia  Britannioa,  but  Mr.  Macfarquhar,  who  eeems  to 
stand  more  in  your  favour  tlian  the  former,  I  know  very 
well  that  Smellie  was  not  the  projector  of  the  work,  and  that 
"  the  idea  of  it  was  conceived,"  as  Dr.  Gleig  has  stated  io  his 
"  Preface  to  the  tiird  edition,"  by  Mr.  Macfarquhar  and  Mr. 
Andrew  Bell.  It  puzzles  me  not  a  little  to  conceive  how  you 
could  suppose  me  ignorant  of  this ;  for  assuredly  I  have  not 
said,  directly  or  indirectly,  that  Smellie  was  its  projector. 
1  do  not  thiuk  that  the  project  of  a  Dictionary  of  Arts  and 
Sciences,  upon  the  miserable  scale  of  the  first  edition  of  the 
Encyclopiedia  Britannica  was,  at  that  time  of  day,  a  matter 
of  credit  to  any  man  ;  and  it  was  no  part  of  my  design  to 
mention  the  person  hy  whom  that  project  was  formed.  When 
you  read  the  Preface  again,  if  you  think  it  worth  your  while 
to  take  that  trouble,  you  niJI  see  that  I  advert  only  to  the 
jo/flji  or  method  of  the  work ;  and  that  what  I  have  stated  is, 
that  Smellie  was  more  likely  to  have  suggested  that  plan 
than  any  one  else  known  to  have  been  connected  with  the 
undertaking;  adding,  at  the  same  time,  that  the  basis  nf  this 
plan  appeared  to  rae  to  he  borrowed,  without  acknowledgment, 
from  a  much  earlier  work. 

It  is  not  very  likely  that  in  a  piece  to  which  I  was  to  put 
my  name,  I  should  have  slated,  without  due  inquiry,  and  good 
authority,  that  Smellie  was  the  editor  and  principal  comi)oser 
of  the  first  edition.  Yet  you  seem  to  think,  that  he  was 
neither  the  one  nor  the  other.  The  informatiou  upon  which 
1  proceeded  in  making  that  statement,  has  been  long  l>eforo 
the  public,  unchallenged  in  any  one  particular,  and  I  have 
referred  to  the  work  where  it  is  to  be  found. — a  poor  work 
certainly,  but  still  ileaerving  of  attention  in  aa  ^  as  it 
records  facts  npoti  the  authority  of  documents  tbei 
tained, — I  mean  Kerr's  Memoirs  of  SmeUie.     You  do  not  si 
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enterprise"  to  be  struck  out,  merely  to  satisfy  yoa;  for  to 
myself,  it  appeared  that  they  guve  additional  force  to  the 
compliment  I  intended  to  convey.  I  will  confess  that  I  did 
flatter  myself  with  the  hope  that  what  is  said  of  you  in  that 
paragraph,  joined  to  the  farther  allusion  to  you  towards  the 
close  of  the  Preface,  would  have  proved,  what  it  was  intended 
to  l>e,  perfectly  satisfactory. 

I  should  have  been  surprised  at  the  query  upon  one  of  the 
sheets  you  returned — "Why  is  Sir  Walter  Scott  not  men- 
tioned ?  "  if  I  had  not  been  satisfied  that  your  state  of  health 
necessarily  prevented  you  from  reading  carefully  so  long  a 
paper ;  for  his  name  is  mentioned  in  a  very  marked  manner^ 
and  the  omission  of  it  would,  indeed,  have  been  extraordinary. 
In  short,  my  wish  was  to  say  as  little  of  myself  as  possible, 
and  as  much  of  every  other  person  whom  I  have  mentioned, 
as  was  consistent  with  my  own  ideas  of  propriety ;  and  I  am 
happy  to  think  that  what  I  have  done  in  this  way  has  been 
approved  by  friends  in  whose  judgment  and  taste  I  may  well 
confide,  and  by  none  more  than  by  Mr.  Stewart. 

I  am  happy  to  learn  that  you  have  been  benefited  by  the 
country  air  and  exercise,  and  hope  ere  long  to  see  you,  occa- 
sionally at  least,  at  your  post,  where  all  your  friends  must 
ever  wish  to  see  you. — Believe  me  yours  very  truly, 

M.  Napier. 

J.  R.  M*CULLOCH. 

London,  May  2,  1824. 

My  dear  Sir, — Yesterday  I  had  the  pleasure  to  receive 
your  letter  accompanying  the  Preface  to  the  Supplement.  I 
congratulate  you  on  the  conclusion  of  your  labours,  and  still 
more  on  the  manner  in  which  you  have  concluded  them.  The 
Preface  seems  to  me  to  be  excellent.  The  style  is  manly, 
vigorous,  and  clear ;  and  though  you  have  been  very  indulgent 
to  many,  and  especially  to  myself,  no  one  will  presume  to  say 
that  your  estimate  of  the  various  articles  you  have  characterised 
is  not  essentially  just  and  discriminating. 

I  have  very  little,  or  rather,  I  should  say,  nothing  to  com- 
municate respecting  my  proceedings  here  of  which,  I  believe. 
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Number  of  the  Wealminsfer  has  been  published,  and  it  con- 
tains the  sequel  of  the  attack  on  the  Edinlnrghy  and  a  more 
contemptible  and  pettifog^ng  one  never  was  published.  I  do 
not  believe  Mill  wrote  it.  Have  the  goodness  to  tell  Mr. 
Cockbum  that  the  question  of  taxing  professional  incomes 
equally  with  those  of  the  other  classes  was  discussed  at  a  full 
meeting  of  the  Political  Economy  Club,  and  that,  though 
they  agree  in  very  little,  they  unanimously  agreed  that  the 
arguments  in  the  Review  ^  on  that  subject  were  quite  incon- 
trovertible. Should  an  Income-tax  ever  be  again  imposed, 
you  may  depend  upon  it  the  principle  will  be  fully  acted  upon. 
—Most  truly  yours,  J.  R.  M'Cclloch. 

Jamks  Mill. 

Ea^t  India  H^vse,  May  7,  1824. 

My  dear  Sir, — I  ought  to  have  replied  to  your  kind  letter 
before  this  time;  but  the  fact  is,. the  number  of  the  Sf7>- 
plement  was  not  sent  to  me  till  the  other  day,  and  I  deferred 
writing  till  I  saw  it,  though  I  ought  to  have  sent  for  it,  but 
have  the  apology  of  having  been  both  very  busy  and  very  ill. 
As  to  what  you  have  said  of  me,  I  have  but  two  feelings ;  one 
is,  fear  that  you  have  said  much  more  good  of  me  than  I 
deserve ;  the  next  is,  great  delight,  which  I  am  not  so  modest 
as  to  seek  to  disguise,  that  I  am  so  highly  estimated  by  you, 
who,  I  am  persuaded,  would  not,  on  such  an  occasion,  utter 
any  but  your  real  sentiments.  I  am  happy  to  say  that  both 
Mr.  MCulloch  and  I  are  greatly  pleased  with  the  execution 
of  your  prefece.  I  am  happy  also  to  say  that  nothing  can  be 
more  complete  than  the  success  of  his  lectures,  and  the 
estimation  in  which  M'CulIoch  is  held  among  us  is  such  as 
to  satisfy  the  most  affectionate  of  his  friends,  of  whom  I 
reckon  myself  one  of  the  foremost. 

Favour  me  with  some  little  information,  how  the  portion  of 
your  time,  now  set  at  liberty,  is  to  be  employed.  Cannot  you 
spare  time  for  a  little  trip  southward?  It  would  give  me 
great   pleasure   for  one,  and  M'Culloch   for  another,  to  see 

>  Art.  1,  Ortohcr,  1823:  "Funding  Ryutcm— Britinh  Finance*,"  by  M'Cul- 
loch.     HiH  opinion  on  the  fubjcct  was  Riibtcquentlj  modified. 
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Some  of  the  merchants  who  attend  my  City  leetare^  which  is 
at  nine  in  the  morning,  come  eight  or  ten  miles,  and  they 
are  never  a  minute  too  late. 

You  would  be  well  pleased  with  the  result  of  the  discussion 
of  the  Catholic  question  in  the  House  of  Commons ;  but  it  is, 
I  understand,  quite  sure  to  be  lost  in  the  Lords.  Lord  Grey 
and  some  other  Opposition  leaders  have  chosen  to  take  great 
offence  at  the  proposal  for  raising  the  elective  franchise ;  and 
I  am  told  that  he  has  gone  so  far  as  to  say  that  he  would 
rather  the  Catholics  should  never  be  emancipated  than  that  it 
should  be  linked  to  such  conditions.  This  is  mere  drivelling, 
llie  raising  of  the  franchise  will  be  a  great  g^od  to  Ireland, 
though  emancipation  were  for  ever  withheld.  I  suppose  you 
were  at  Brougham's  dinner,^  and  if  so  were  disgusted,  like  all 
sensible  people,  at  the  tirade  he  made  on  that  occasion.  I 
understand  he  is  to  vote  against  the  raising  of  the  franchise. 
It  is  really  astonishing  that  a  person  of  such  gigantic  talents 
should  make  such  wretched  blunders.  The  question  of  the 
Com  Laws  is  to  be  discussed  on  Thursday.  I  'am  afraid 
they  will  not  be  changed  this  session.  Government  are  at 
present  in  a  panic  about  an  unfavourable  set  in  the  foreign 
exchanges,  and  a  consequent  drain  of  bullion.  I  believe  this 
to  be  a  device  of  the  Bank  to  get  rid  of  a  portion  of  the 
bullion  they  had  accumulated  in  their  coffers.  The  Mint  is 
at  present  furnishing  the  Bank  with  jf  200,000  a  week  of 
coin :  but  it  is  quif.e  clear  that  if  the  bank  were  to  narrow 
their  issues  a  little,  their  paper  would  bear  a  small  premium, 
and  no  gold  would  be  demanded.  I  stated  this  in  a  lecture 
last  week,  when  six  Bank  Directors  were  present;  and  though 
they  would  not  say  that  I  was  right,  they  did  not  say  that  I 
was  wrong.  Iluskisson,  however,  and  the  Ministers,  are 
greatly  alarmed,  and  those  landlords  who  know  anything  of 
the  subject  are  busily  plying  them  with  memorials,  in  which 
they  say  that  if  the  ports  are  opened,  the  drain  of  bullion  will 
be^grcatly  augmented,  and  that  the  contraction  of  the  cur- 
rency of  the  Bank  will  be  productive  of  bankruptcy,  and  a 

'  On  Ww  5tli  <»f  April,  1825.  a  public  dinner  was  given  to  Brougham  on  hi» 
finit  ri'tnni  to  Kilinburgh. 
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general  revulsion.  It  will  require  more  firmness  than  the 
Government  possesses  to  resist  these  representations. — Most 
truly  yours,  J.  R.  M'Culloch. 

Mrs.  Dugald  Stewart. 

Khmeil,  May  21,  1825. 

My  dear  Mr.  Napier, — You  are  always  kind  and  con- 
siderate. A  thousand  thanks  for  your  notice.  Mr.  Stewart 
dictates  what  follows.  He  says  he  must  be  cautious  in  any 
direct  interference  in  favour  of  Mr.  M'Culloch,  lest  it  should 
be  said,  as  it  most  undoubtedly  would,  that  he  was  influenced 
by  personal  hostility  to  Mr.  "Wilson.  He  scarce  thinks  it 
possible  that  his  course  of  lectures  on  Political  Economy  can 
be  quoted  as  an  objection  to  the  new  Professorship,  as  no 
advantage  has  been  taken  of  his  example  by  either  of  his 
successors.  If  such  an  objection  should  be  brought  forward, 
it  will  be  time  enough  to  meet  it  by  an  appeal  to  him  from 
the  persons  interested  in  the  appointment.  This,  he  thinks, 
is  all  that  is  necessary  at  present,  and  as  he  hopes  to  have  the 
satisfaction  of  seeing  you  so  soon,  everything  can  be  talked 
over  when  you  meet. 

Acting  only  as  clerk  just  now,  I  shall  only  add,  do  come 
soon. — Ever  yours  most  truly,  H.  D.  Stewart. 

J.  R.  M*CULLOCH. 

London i  May  25,  1825. 
My  dear  Sir, — I  agree  with  you  in  thinking  that  if  the 
thing  could  have  been  done  without  a  Memorial,  it  would 
have  been  so  much  the  better ;  but  as  Huskisson  thought  it  was 
essential  for  him  to  have  it  as  a  foundation  on  which  to  act, 
there  was  no  alternative.     After  getting  your  and  Mr.  Jef- 
frey's letters,  I  wrot€  to  Huskisson,  apprising  him  of  the    » 
opposition  that  was  expected  to  be  made,  and  of  its  grounds. 
He  has  great  influence  with  Lord  Liverpool,  and  will,  I  am 
convinced,  exert  it  in  defence  of  the  project.     But  as  we  are 
sure  of  Melville's  bitterest   hostility,  the   result  cannot   be 
otherwise  than  doubtful.     I  explained  the  whole  subject  fully 
^0  Bobinson^s  cousin,  Mr.  George  Villiers,  who  has,  with  two    ' 
of  lijg  brothers,  been  my  private  pupils  this  as  well  as  last 
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year.  He  entered  with  great  zeal  into  the  thin^,  and  promJi 
that  he  would  enforce  strongly  on  Robinson  the  propriety 
carrj'ing  it  into  effect  the  moment  the  Memorial  comes  np. 
But  I  doubt  whether  this  can  be  expected.    These  two  courses 
of  lectures  given  liy  Dug^Id  Stewart  will  afford  some  pretence 
for  saying  that  Wilson  lias  the  exilusive  right  to  teach  the 
science,  and  as  Melville  will  press  this  point — for  this  is  the 
only  point  in  their  case— I  do  not  see  how  they  can  avoid 
taking  the  opinion  of  the  authoriliea  in  Scotland  on  the 
jcct,  and  if  so,  the  whole  thing  will  l>c  at  an  end ;  and  in  thi 
circumstances,  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  the  beet  way  wou] 
be  to  desire  Huskisson  to  withdraw  the  Memorial.     Thongfc 
I  do  not  like  to  appear  in  the  light  of  an  unsucceBsful  suitor, 
I  should  not  have  minded  it  so  much  had  our  opponents  been 
anything  but  the  basest  pack  on  the  face  of  the  earth.    T  shall 
remember  Melville's  scivices  on  this  occasion,  and  endeavour 
to  requite  them  when  a  convenient  opportunity  offers.     Had 
they  not  been  encumbered  with  the  Edinburgh  pack,  Robini 
and  Huskisson  would  have  endowed  the  Professorship  for 
tenth  part  of  the  influence  that  has  been  used  on  this  occaeioi 
But  it  is  the  curse  of  Scotland  that  the  ruling  faction  thi 
are  as  base  as  possible,  and  that  their  master  herif  is  as 
as  they  are.     You  were  wrong  in  thinking  that  my  patrii 
class  had  fallen  off.     On  the  contrary,  it  is  considerably  ai 
mented.     I  have  fire  Lords,  regular  pupils,  and  about  fil 
plain  M.P.'s,    Altogetlier,  at  jay  two  classes  I  have  about  331 
pupils.     At  all  events,  therefurc,  I  ehull  make  some  money  by 
the  trip,  and  could  I  have  succeeded  in  the  other  object,  would 
have  returned   home  in  triumph. — Most  truly  and  entirely 
yours,  J.  R.  M'Cui.LOCll. 


Old ' 


London,  June  3,  182i 
Mv  DEAR  Sir,— The  letter  I  sent  to  Mr.  Jeffrey  yes 
day  would  apprise  you  that  th»  Memorial  was  to  be  refcri 
to    the    Scnatm  Academicus.     I  believe  the  personal   obj» 
tions  that  were   urged  against  mo  were  not  much   listened 
to.     Bat  it  was  represented  that  it  would  be  behaving  ill 
to  the  University,  to  take  such  a  step  without  cunsultinj 
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them,  and  this  has  been  assented  to.     Do  you  consider  there 
is  any  good  to  be  expected  from  your  Colleagues ;  or  do  you 
consider  them  as  hopeless  ?     If  you  are  of  the  latter  opinion, 
I  shall  make  the  Memorial  be  withdrawn.     The  example  of 
Oxford,  which  has  consented  to  the  foundation  of  an  Econo- 
mical Chair,  is  a  precedent  that  ought  to  have  considerable 
weight.     But  you  have  those  amongst  you  on  whom  argu- 
ments will  make  no  impression ;  and  I  am  afraid  they  are  the 
more  numerous  party.     However,  having  gone  so  far  as  I 
have  done,  I  should  not  like  to  give  up  the  thing  as  long  as 
there  was  any  chance  of  success;    but  it  would  be  folly  to 
expose  one's-self  to  the  risk  of  certain  defeat.     Perhaps  you 
will  think  that  I  have  not  done  as  much  here  as  I  might ; 
but  really  I  could   do  nothing  more.     And   now  that  the 
failure  of  the  thing  is  next  to  certain,  I  am  happy  to  be  able 
to  think  that,  though  I  was  very  anxious  to  curry  it,  I  have 
never  attempted  to  do  so  by  resorting  to  any  of  those  expe- 
dients that  are  so  customary.     I  have  not  shrunk  from  avow- 
ing all  my  political  sins,  even  to  the  attacks  on  the  Church  in 
the  Edinburgh  Review,  which  were  brought  into  the  field 
against  me.     I  have  not  compromised  or  committed  myself 
in  any  way.     I  have  preserved  my  independence  in  its  utmost 
integrity,  and  will  make  use  of  it  to  make  some  of  those  who 
have  so  vehemently  opposed  me  feel  that  I  can  be  as  stinging 
as  ever.     I  believe  that  in  a  pecuniary  point  of  view  I  shall 
not  lose  much;  but  I  am,  on  many  grounds,  vexed  for  the 
failure  of  the  project.     However,   though   success   has   not 
crowned  our  efforts,  I  do  not  feel  the  less  deeply  the  extra- 
ordinary kindness  that  you  and  Mr.  Jeffrey,  and  my  other 
Edinburgh  friends,  have  shown  me  on  this  occasion,  and  for 
which    I   shall   ever   feel   deeply   indebted. — Most  cordially 
yours,  J.  R.  M'Cullocu.^ 

>  Five  daji  later  Mr.  Huskiseon,  in  a  letter  to  Professor  Wilson,  says:^ 
**  Should  the  Senatns  Academicas  not  recoinnieud  a  compliance  with  the 
prayer  of  the  Memorial,  I  have  every  reason  to  believe  that  it  wiU  not  receive 
the  sanction  of  Qovemment;  and  I  have  conveyed  that  impression  to  the 
person  who  had  put  the  Memorial  into  my  hands."  The  prayer  was  not 
oompUed  with,  and  it  was  not  until  1871  that  a  Chair  of  Commercial  Law 
and  Political  Economy  was  founded  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh  by  the 
Jfen*iiaiit  Company,  the  first  appointment  being  W.  B.  Hodgson,  LL.D. 
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To  John  Murray,  Albemarle  Street. 

Edinhvrgh^  November  9,  1 826. 

Dear  Sir, — It  is  so  long  since  I  had  the  pleasure  of  any 
sort  of  intercourse  with  you,  that  I  scarcely  should  have 
thought  myself  entitled  to  trouble  you  on  the  score  of 
acquaintance;  but,  as  I  address  you  at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Dugald  Stewart,  the  mention  of  his  respected  name  will,  I  am 
hopeful,  recommend  this  letter  to  your  notice. 

Notwithstanding  the  infirm  and  uncertain  state  of  his 
health,  Mr.  St<5wart  has  been  able  to  bring  to  a  close,  the 
third  and  concluding  volume  of  his  Elements  of  the  Fhiloso- 
])hy  of  the  Human  Mind.  It  has  been  printed  in  quarto, 
to  range  with  the  corresponding  editions  of  the  two  preceding 
volumes;  and  it  will  very  soon  be  ready  for  publication. 
The  edition  is  limited  to  500  copies.  Some  time  before  the 
bankruptcy  of  Messrs.  Constable  and  Company,  who  were 
proprietors,  jointly  with  Messrs.  Cadell  and  Davies,  of  the 
second  volume,  i)ublished  in  1813,  an  agreement  had  been 
made  with  the  former,  for  the  copyright  of  the  third;  but 
that  agreement  having  been  frustrated  by  the  disastrous 
event  just  mentioned,  it  has  become  necessary,  now  that  the 
volume  is  so  nearly  ready  to  appear,  that  something  should 
be  done  with  a  view  to  its  disposal  and  publication.  Mr. 
Stewart's  friends,  i)articularly  Mr.  Thomas  Thomson  and 
myself,  have  been  for  some  time  accustomed  to  relieve  him 
of  the  trouble  and  correspondence  attending  such  arrano^- 
ments ;  but  as  it  is  his  wish  that  you  should  be  applied  to  in 
preference  to  any  one  else  in  London,  I  am  only  at  present 
complying  with  his  request ;  though  my  own  desire  to  do 
what  I  conceive  to  be  best  for  his  work  would  have  in- 
duced me  to  take  the  same  course,  independently  of  that 
injunction. 

\\\  the  agreement  with  Messrs.  Constable  and  Company, 
Mr.  Stewart  was  to  receive  jf*735  for  the  coj)yright  of  this 
volume;  and  though  the  altered  state  of  the  times  may 
jjcrhaps  operate  somewhat  to  diminish  its  i>ecuniary  value, 
yet  as  it  will  j)resent  itself  as  the  concluding  part  of  a  very 
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celebrated  work,  I  hope  that  you  will  still  view  it  as  likely 
to  enable  you  to  offer  a  considerable  return  for  the  labour 
employed  upon  it  by  its  venerable  author.  I  may  mention, 
that  the  subjects  discussed  in  it  are  of  a  much  more  popu- 
lar and  attractive  cast  than  those  of  the  immediately  pre- 
ceding volume ;  but  on  this  head,  I  will  beg  leave  to  refer 
you  to  Lord  Lauderdale,  who  has,  I  understand,  examined  it 
throughout,  and  will  be  ready  to  give  you  a  full  account  of  it, 
if  you  should  feel  disposed  to  converse  with  him  on  the 
subject. 

It  may  be  proper  to  add  that  the  first  volume  has  ceased 
to  be  property,  but  that  Mr.  Stewart  has  annexed  to  the 
present  volume  certain  additions  to  both  of  its  predecessors, 
which  will  found  a  new  right  of  property  in  both  respec- 
tively on  their  republication  with  these  additions.  The 
present  property  in  the  second  must  previously,  however, 
run  its  period.  The  right  to  these  additions  and  their 
consequences  must  of  course  be  taken  into  view  and  settled 
in  any  agreement  now  to  be  made. 

I  shall  be  obliged  by  an  early  communication^  of  your 
ideas  on  the  subject  of  this  letter,  and  am,  with  much  esteem, 
yours  faithfully,  Macvey  Napier. 

Henry  Brouqham. 

Lancaster,  March  18,  1827. 
My  DEAR  Sir, — I  trust  our  friend  L.  Horner  has  apprised 
you  of  the  substance  of  our  conference  here  respecting  those 
most  important  treatises  announced  in  the  List — the  accounts 
of  the  Novum  Organum  and  the  Be  Ulgnitat^  et  Augmeniis, 
We  both  ended  by  being  of  opinion  that  they  can  be  confided 
to  no  hands  so  sure  of  doing  them  justice  as  yours.  May  the 
Committee,  therefore,  hope  that  you  will  turn  your  attention 
betimes  toward  the  preparation  of  those  treatises?  Two  or 
three  months  may  be  taken,  but  one  of  them  should  be  ready 

'  The  result  of  this  negotiation  was  an  offer  by  Mr.  Murray  of  200  guineas 
for  the  copyright  of  the  first  edition,  which  was  accepted  by  Mr   Stewart. 
In  1828,  DiT  father  obtained  the  same  terms  from  Mr.  Adam  Black  for  tlie 
copyright  of  the  first  edition  of  Mr.  Stewart's  last  work,  the  Philosophy  of 
^^Ae/i'pe  and  Moral  Powers  of  Man. 
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P^rtk-ccj  ttrLi^  •Mmjcisei  ix  '3«.iiiL.  lie  .w-j  trellises  mav 
be  :ir»:ii  ifi«f  rv:  wiria  xcirlv — b*  i:c  iTScrself  to  onsider. 
P.tasiliT  tlie  'rea  awtairc  v  inItL  z^  zoi  dii*  I  onlr  throw 
cc*.  ariii  siccii  ic  t-jct  zwzl  j-sii^aaecf  by  take  the  1/e 
//"ri-'jv  £r«L  J:^  X  frxr  iirr':djrri:a  lo  to*  whole — and  in 
iratlf  zr  Ei'ici  tie  i>:ce  w.:co«r^  week — aai  tnating*  as 
niijoc.  vC  tie  I'O^icriTe  Xjccb.c  is  5»  thicre  aafokkd ;  besides 
the  cxtra^criiiLirT  i-cpc^i  asui  ecIar^cicieiLt  of  the  geoeral 
T^nrs.  Tb?a  to  gire  tie  zAture  :£  tbe  XoTxmi  Organum  iu 
a  seronite  tn^atise.  a&I  triz^iz^  hs  5«:«Dewbat  ciamp  tech- 
n:l  ev  d-jwn  to  o:rr.=>;a  arcnib-easv^i;  azfeJ,  abore  alL  to 
^h•:w  h-.w  Xcwtcz  ar  jiicC  it*  rctaeij:wes  aiki  mks  to  piactice, 
and  Iv  Cleans  :t  th^rni  izsade  XAt^ire  reveal  her  aeeiets.  The 
thing  to  avoM  in  K:h  w:rk<w  is  disstritatioii  on  the  sabjects 
wide  of  the  two  l«:«ks.  Wiat  is  wanted  is  an  accurate  and 
profbun-i.  but  plain  aeo.unt  cf  the  two  bcoks.  and  their  scope 
and  <>.>n:eQts.  To  icake  these  well  cndez^ocd  is  sufficient 
originality,  f .  r  hitherto  they  have  l^een  named  and  praised  bj  . 
at  least  ten  thvOsaud  fcT  one  that  has  read  them.  Nor  is  it 
aDv  rt^as'i^n  a^^nst  |vrforming'  this  useful  and  difficult  task 
that  it  will  infallibly  Ivwer  one  of  the  works,  the  Novum 
Or^Qum.  while  it  raises  the  other,  and  that  it  will  lessen 
the  repute  of  Baoon  as  a  man  practically  verged  in  the 
application  of  his  own  principles — nay^  will  lessen  the  ^"alue 
Usually  affixed  to  those  principles  as  being  the  immediate 
cauMfS  of  Newton's  discoveries.  The  truth  must  be  told,  and 
after  all  abatements  are  made,  Bacon's  services  will  remain 
i^econd  only  to  Newton*s  in  the  Inductive  Logic,  und  his 
fame  second  to  none  in  going  before  his  age^  and  enlarging 
the  minds  of  men. 

I  trust  you  will  excuse  me  for  intruding  so  many  remarks 
on  your  attention^  when  they  cannot  have  escaj>ed  yourself. 
With  great  resj>ect  and  esteem,  yours  faithfully  and  truly, 

H.  Bbougham. 
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To  Henry  Brougham. 

Edinhirgh,  April  6,  1827. 

My  dear  Sir, — My  wish  to  comply  with  any  request  of 
yours,  and  to  assist  in  promoting  so  praiseworthy  an  under* 
taking  as  the  Library  of  Useful  Knowledge,  has  made  me 
more  slow  than,  under  the  consciousness  of  existing  engage^ 
ments,  I  perhaps  ought  to  have  been,  to  dismiss  all  thoughts 
of  contributing  a  treatise  on  the  Philosophicar  Writings  of 
Lord  Bacon.  "Whichsoever  of  your  plans  might  be  adopted, 
the  execution  would  require  much  reading  and  reflection. 
Into  none  of  Bacon's  writings,  except  his  Essays,  have  I  once 
looked  for  ten  years;  and  no  such  treatise  as  you  propose 
could  be  written  without  a  careful  reperusal  of  all  his  philo- 
sophical works.  In  short,  I  feel  that  I  ought  to  have  decided, 
immediately  on  receipt  of  your  letter,  that  I  could  not  under- 
take such  a  task.  In  now  declining  it,  I  beg  to  say,  that  if 
I  should  hereafter  be  able  to  contribute  some  other  article,  I 
shall  not  be  backward  to  make  the  proposal ;  aiid  in  th6 
meanwhile  you  may  rest  assured  of  my  hearty  co-operation  in 
any  other  way  in  which  you  may  think  my  services  likely  to 
be  of  use. 

Now,  perhaps,  I  ought  to  stop ;  but  your  letter  has  sug- 
gested a  few  remarks  which  I  shall  take  leave  to  submit  to 
your  consideration  in  the  view  of  your  making  a  fresh  appli- 
cation upon  the  subject  of  it  to  some  other  person.^ 

Allow  me  then  to  say,  that  I  rather  incline  to  dissent  from 
your  opinion,  that  the  De  Augmentis  Scientiarum  is  a  more 
wonderful  book  than  the  Novum  Organum.  The  design  of 
the  latter  was  more  vast,  its  execution  more  difficult.  It 
displays  more  invention,  more  abstractive  power,  more  unaided 
wisdom.  The  former  is  unquestionably  the  more  various,  in- 
teresting, and  imposing  work.  Its  classifications,  surveys, 
and  suggestions  exhibit  a  mind  of  surprising  grasp  and  reach 
of  view.  But  can  it  be  truly  said  that  it  contributed  as  many 
new  and  fruitful  truths  to  the  stock  of  philosophical  know- 

'  Hie  late  Professor  Hoppns  wrote  an  account  of  the  Novum  Organum  fof 
tke  Ufefnl  Knowledge  Society. 
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ledge  as  the  Novum  Orgauum?  In  both^  the  author  is  a 
philosopher  and  a  prophet.  In  the  latter,  he  superadds  the 
character  of  a  legislator,  delivering  a  new  code  of  laws  of 
universal  use — a  code  sound  and  irrefragable  in  all  its  regu- 
lating maxims,  and  erring  only  in  holding  out  the  prospect, 
that  by  following  its  precepts,  mankind  might  reach  a  higher 
eminence  in  science  than  they  seem  destined  ever  to  attain. 

After  all,  it  may  not  be  easy  to  decide  which  of  the  two 
is  the  more  wonderful  work.  Nor  is  this  point  of  any  con- 
sequence, except  as  it  might  determine  the  choice  of  the  one 
or  the  other  as  the  subject  of  a  treatise.  For  such  a  publica- 
tion as  the  Library  of  Useful  Knowledge,  a  view  of  the 
Baconian  Philosophy  would  form,  if  not  a  necessary,  certainly 
a  very  becoming  contribution  ;  and  that  view  could  be  nothing 
else  but  a  summary  of  the  Method  of  Induction^  as  delineated 
in  the  Novum  Organum.  I  doubt  whether  any  account  of 
the  De  Augment  is  could  be  considered  as  coming  fairly  within 
the  scope  of  the  publication  in  question.  Bacon's  name  is 
associated  with  the  history  of  science,  only  as  the  great  leader 
of  reform  in  Experimental  Philosophy ;  and  though  his  method 
is  mentioned  in  the  De  Augmentis,  it  is  not  there  laid  down 
in  such  detail  as  to  furnish  the  basis  of  a  full  and  proper  view 
of  it. 

It  must,  I  fear,  be  admitted  that  the  Novum  Organum  is 
liable  to  the  charge  of  representing  the  discovery  of  physical 
essences  as  forming  the  tdtimate  object  and  reward  of  experi- 
mental inquiry.  It  seems  to  me,  however,  that  Dr.  Thomas 
Brown  has  laid  too  much  stress  on  this  circumstance,  as 
affecting  the  general  merits  and  character  of  Bacon's  philo- 
sophy. His  observations  occur  in  an  elaborate  Note  to  the 
last  edition  of  his  Essay  on  Causation,  and  they  ought  not  to 
be  overlooked  in  any  new  treatise.  The  error  in  question 
may  somewhat  abate  our  commendations  of  the  justness  of 
Bacon's  estimate  of  the  proper  limits  of  scientific  inquiry; 
but  it  takes  nothing  from  th^  truth  or  the  value  of  his  logical 
instructions.  In  order  to  be  satisfied  how  truly  important 
and  opportune  was  the  boon  which  he  conferred  upon  philo- 
sophy by  the  publication  of  his  Novum  Organum,  all  that 
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seems  necessary  is,  to  contrast  the  principles  of  its  method 
with  those  of  the  method  recommended  hy  Des  Cartes,  and  to 
consider  what  philosophy  must  have  become  had  the  spirit  of 
the  age  allowed  the  latter  to  predominate. 

The  task  of  explaining  the  terms  and  doctrities  of  the 
Novum  Organum  has  been  greatly  facilitated  by  the  valuable 
commentary  of  Professor  Playfaii*,  contained  In  one  of  hid 
discourses  prefixed  to  the  Supplement  to  the  Encyclopaedia 
Britannica,  It  is  only  in  this  piece  that  one  finds  any  satis* 
factory  view  of  that  extensive  and  remarkable  portion  of  the 
Novum  Organum  which  is  devoted  to  the  classification  of 
facts  and  experiments  with  reference  to  their  value  as  means 
of  discovery.  Mr.  Stewart  has  made  some  important  obser- 
vations on  the  distinctive  principles  and  objects  of  Bacon's 
Logic,  in  the  second  volume  of  the  Philosophy  of  the  Human 
Mind;  but  the  inquiry  is  not  exhausted,  and  ought  to  be 
resumed,  for  there  are  yet  some  who,  like  Dr.  Gillies,  can 
find  the  Induction  of  Bacon  in  the  Induction  of  Aristotle  j 
and  others  who,  like  Hume  and  Fabroni,  can  find  its  counter* 
part  in  the  writings  of  Galileo. 

There  have  been  some  mistakes,  I  may  add,  even  atnoUg 
the  greatest  admirers  of  Bacon's  writings,  as  to  their  actual 
efiects,  particularly  as  to  the  period  when  their  influence  com- 
menced. About  ten  years  ago,  I  drew  up  a  paper  on  this 
subject,  which  was  published  in  the  Edinburgh  Philosophical 
Transactions.  It  was  hastily  written,  on  a  particular  occasion^ 
but  it  establishes,  as  I  humbly  think,  that  Bacon's  writings 
were  immediately  and  powerfully  effective  in  exciting  a  taste 
for  genuine  Physics,  and  in  accelerating  the  formation  of  that 
Experimental  School  to  which  the  world  is  indebted  for  the 
discoveries  of  Newton.  As  this  paper  is  not  at  all  likely  to 
be  known,  I  have  ventured  to  egotise  so  far  as  to  mention  it, 
especially  as  Mr.  Stewart  and  Mr.  Playfair,  who  had  both 
concurred  in  representing  Bacon's  writings  as  having  been 
long  disregarded,  were  by  it  satisfied  of  their  mistake. — • 
Believe  me,  with  the  highest  esteem,  yours  very  truly, 

Macvey  Napier, 


K  a 
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«*»  tl-rr  •.I'.r:^-^:  Zfei^e^Lsfcrr.  ::  ::*  cciiiG*  li;**  *be  lapse  of 
trci*-.  \zjf:  'X'Tir&c  ::  -rx-.-tau  AZii  lir  T-r :??:«»  -:«  iaaetxefy,  must 
fcave  fuTTiifbei  =A::'ier  ::r  lir^r^  ^i:T>:cs  to  lb*  s^^b^ects  for- 
iL^rlj  ciatuseed,  a=fi  5«^i^n:-«i  &  s-aat^^  «>:  r.*w  tiC'p:c&.  which 
couM  cot  l«  CTrr:-;«.kcd  in  vlj  En^jcxjuc^ii*  pretending  to 
exhibit  a  Ojinplctc  ritw  .f  h-r^iaa  k&:w>i5r»?-  It  seems 
prettT  cl«ir.  tbervf:  re.  tL*:  the  Escvo'vpatcti  Brltannica  would 
take  a  lower  ration  than  i:  beki  iLrn  were  it  limited,  in  its 
renoTated  form,  to  the  same  number  of  volumes  that  was  so 
long"  agr>  ja«Igtd  necessar}-  to  its  comf*leteness. 

2.  In  order  to  maintain  a  sueces*ful  rival rv  with  other 
works  of  the  kind,  it  mai>t  be  renewed  upon  a  scale  admitting 
of  an  er|ual,  or  nearly  equal,  share  of  various  information. 
The  new  edition  of  BetJi^  will  consist  of  at  least  thirtv-five, 
the  ilefroyAilana  of  at  least  twenty-five  volumes.  These  are 
the  works  with  which  the  Encyclopaedia  Britannica  will  con- 
stantly be  compared :  and,  oonsidering  that  Encyclopcpdias 
are  very  |>i'nerally  purchased  as  themselves  constituting  a 
Jibniry,  as  professing  to  furnish  a  complete  repertory,  not  only 
of  Mrieniific,  Imt  of  every  species  of  knowledge,  it  seems  evi- 
dent that  this  Encyclopanlia  would  lose  ground  on  that  score, 

»  'Hm'  i»^  ^kA  Rett  (-(inMiiiU  of  «>.  the  MetropoHtana  of  36  volumes. 
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if  the  new  edition  should  be  restricted  to  the  proposed  number 
of  volumes. 

3.  Encyclopaedias  have  risen  into  consequence  with  an 
important  and  influential  class,  for  whose  use  they  were 
not  originally  designed.  As  they  have  been  found  to  fur- 
nish the  best  means  yet  devised  for  difiusing  knowledge  in 
a  systematic  form,  and  have  been  largely  used  for  that 
purpose,  both  in  this  and  in  other  countries,  they  are  now 
regularly  perused  or  consulted  by  men  of  science,  and  the 
whole  body  of  the  learned.  To  limit  the  Encyclopaedia 
Britannica  in  such  a  way  as  to  render  it  necessary,  either 
to  diminish  the  quantity  of  miscellaneous  matter  more  par- 
ticularly adapted  to  the  wants  and  taste  of  ordinary  readers^ 
or  to  treat  important  subjects  in  a  way  too  curt  and  super- 
ficial to  satisfy  those  of  a  higher  class^  would  lower  its 
popularity  and  reputation,  and  enable  its  rivals  to  gain  an 
ascendancy  at  its  expense. 

4.  In  all  that  has  been  urged  in  favour  of  the  limitation 
to  twenty  volumes,  it  seems  to  have  been  forgotten  that  the 
real  question  at  issue  is,  not  whether  a  new  Encyclopaedia 
might  not  be  constructed  upon  that  scale,  but  whether  it 
is  possible  to  give  a  new  edition  of  the  Encyclopaedia  Britan- 
nica, including  all  that  is  valuable  in  that  work  and  in  its 
Supplement^  joined  with  such  necessary  additional  articles  as 
are  not  to  be  found  in  either,  within  the  space  proposed? 
Such  is  the  true  state  of  the  question,  and  therefore,  in  as  far 
as  the  opinion  that  twenty  volumes  would  suffice,  is  not 
founded  on  an  examination  of  the  contents  of  these  multi- 
farious works,  it  is  a  mere  hypothesis,  or  preconceived  notion, 
not  a  conclusion  formed  upon  an  accurate  survey  of  facts. 
It  is  not  enough  to  say  that  a  prospectus  holding  out  the 
promise  of  a  new  edition  in  twenty  volumes,  would  be  viewed 
with  more  iavour  than  if  the  number  was  twenty-four.  In 
saying  this,  the  distinction  just  referred  to  is  entirely  over- 
looked. The  statement  would  be  more  in  point  if  it  could  be 
added  that  these  twenty  volumes  would  contain  all  that  is 
valuable,  with  all  the  additional  articles  necessary  to  the  com- 
pletion of  their  design.     But,  if  this  could  not  be  said,  it 
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must  be  evident  that  the  undertaking  would  be  stripped  of 
its  most  distinctive  recommendations.  Its  limitation  to 
twenty  Tolomes  would  not  sorelv  furnish  anv  such.  There 
would  be  other  £ncTcIop9edias — Brewster's  for  example — in 
twenty  volumes.  To  stick  to  that  number,  therefore,  whether 
compatible  or  not  with  other  important  ends,  would  be  un- 
wise. The  public  in  the  end  would  he  better  pleased  with 
twentv-three  or  four  than  with  twentv  volumes,  if  it  should 
uppear  that,  without  that  number,  the  work  would  not  have 
been  made  suitable  to  its  declared  objects  and  pretensions. 

5.  Were  it  resolved  that  the  twentv-six  volumes,  of  which 
the  Encyelopsdia  and  Supplement  consist,  with  all  necessary 
additions,  should  be  comprised  in  tx^nfy^  the  necessary  pro* 
cesses  of  elision  and  compression  would  require  a  complete 
remodelling  of  the  work.  Every  article  of  any  length  would 
require  to  be  measured  and  rearranged  with  reference  to  the 
pew  scale;  in  a  word,  to  be  mostly  written  anew.  This 
remodelling  could  not  be  accomplished  creditably  by  mere 
cutting  and  piecing.  Some  journeymen  might  proceed  in 
that  way,  but,  by  following  it^  tho  undertaking  would  sink 
into  contempt.  This  would  be  the  certain  issue  of  any 
uttempt  to  compress  twent}'-six  into  twenty  volumes.  By 
such  a  process,  no  doubt,  the  proposed  reduction  might  be 
effected ;  but,  besides  other  consequences,  there  would  be  two 
very  important  ones :  in  the  first  plaoe,  the  entire  remodelling 
thus  required  would  add  greatly  to  the  sum  to  be  paid  for 
the  assistance  of  literary  labourers ;  and,  in  the  second  place, 
the  publication  of  the  work  would  be  rendered  more  irregular, 
and  no  definite  period  for  its  completion  could,  with  any 
tolerable  degree  of  certainty,  be  assigned. 

Q.  Taking  the  two  works  together,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  there  will  be  considerable  room  for  cutting  out  and 
abridging;  but  when  it  is  considered  how  much  matter  is 
contaiped  in  a  volume  of  800  closely  printed  pages,  it  will  be 
evident  that  the  cutting  out  judiciously  of  a  quantity  equal  to 
two  such  volumes  would  be  no  easy  task ;  and  when  it  is 
further  considered  that,  although  there  is  much  that  may  be 
trtken  out,  there  is  also  much  that  ought  to  be  put  in, — that 
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under  every  letter  of  the  alphabet  there  are  a  number  of 
articles,  not  included  either  in  the  Encyclopsedia  or  Supple- 
ment, which  the  public  would  be  entitled  to  look  for  in  a  new 
edition,  there  is  a  strong  presumption  that  it  would  be  more 
reasonable  to  fix  upon  twenty-four  than  upon  twenty,  as  the 
proper  number  for  that  edition.^ 

To  Sir  James  Mackintosh. 

Edinburgh,  June  22,  1828. 
My  dear  Sir, — Soon  after  my  return  to  this  place,  I 
caused  a  copy  of  both  parts  of  Mr.  Stewart's  discourse  to  be 
forwarded  to  you.  The  history  of  metaphysical  philosophy 
during  the  eighteenth  century  being,  according  to  his  view 
of  the  subject,  completed  in  the  second  part,  all  that  remains 
to  be  done  is  a  sketch  of  the  progress  of  Ethical  and  Political 
Philosophy  during  the  same  period.  This  sketch,  while  it 
would  fall  to  be  announced  as  the  fulfilment  of  a  design 
chalked  out  and  partly  executed  by  him,  would  at  the  same 
time  form  a  distinct  essay  of  great  interest.  I  earnestly 
trust  that  you  will  undertake  it.  There  is  no  man  alive  so 
capable  of  doing  it  justice ;  and  I  cannot  but  think  that,  richly 
prepared  as  yon  are,  you  could  execute  such  a  sketch  as  is 
wanted  at  a  comparatively  small  cost  of  time  and  labour.  I 
found  Mr.  Stewart  so  unwell  that  I  could  not  have  the 
satisfaction  of  again  seeing  him.  He  had  been  sinking  for 
some  weeks,  and  a  fresh  paralytic  attack  brought  on  the 
closing  scene. — Yours  very  truly,  Macvey  Napier. 

Sir  James  Mackintosh. 

Clapham  Common,  August  10,  1828. 
My  dear  Sir, — I  understand  your  proposal  to  be  that  I 
should  write  a  Discourse  on  the  state  and  progress  of  Ethical, 
Political,  and  Economical  Philosophy  in  the  eighteenth 
century,  for  which  I  am  to  receive  five  hundred  guineas. 
This  proposal  has  a  good  deal  perplexed  me.  I  do  not  think 
I  should  be  a  gainer  by  it,  considering  the  deduction  of  time 

'  The  ieventh  edition  was  completed  in  21  volumes,  the  first  of  which 
eoDtifted  of  the  DisBertations  by  Stewart,  Mackintosh,  Playfair,  and  Leslie. 
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from  History,  and  I  am  a  little  doubtful  what  that  deduction 
may  be.  If  you  can  prevail  on  your  Proprietors  to  add 
another  hundred  to  the  remuneration,  leaving  the  extent 
unfixed  up  to  lOO  pages,  I  will  undertake  it. — Yours  very 
truly,  J.  Mackintosh. 

October  27,  1828. 

My  dear  Sib, — A  few  days  after  my  last  to  you,  I  was 

revisited   almost   daily  by  a  complaint    from  which    I    had 

formerly  sufiFered,  though  never  so  long  and  so  constantly.     It 

was  a  sinking  at  an  early  hour  of  the  forenoon,  which,  after 

it  once  came  on,  threw  me   on  the  sofa   for  the  day.     It 

altogether  disabled  me  for  the  time  for  every  exertion,  mental 

or  bodily.     The  attacks  were  sudden ;  the  recovery,  though 

not  so  quick,  yet  sufficient  to  show  no  remains  to  any  other 

eye.     Nothing  appeared  to  call  for  pity,  or  even  to  acquit  me 

of    indolence.      I    have   thus    lost   six    weeks, — a    grievous 

calamity  at  an  age  when  time  has  become  so  precious.     I  am  in 

hopes  of  resuming  my  Discourse  in  two  days,  and  I  have  not 

the  least  doubt  that,  with  even  moderate  health,  I  shall  be 

able  to  let  you  have  it  by  Christmas.     I  have  concealed  from 

you  nothing  of  my  past  state  or  present  expectations,  but  it 

is  a  part  of  my  sufferings  that  I  am  obliged  to  conceal  them 

from  most  persons. — Very  faithfully  yours, 

J.  Mackintosh. 

November  12,  1828. 
My  dear  Sir, — I  have  once  more  resumed  my  unfor- 
tunate Discourse,  and  I  have  the  utmost  hopes,  from  the 
apparent  success  of  a  severe  remedy,  that  I  may  finish  it  on  a 
somewhat  reduced  scale  within  two  months.  All  that  I  can 
certainly  promise  is,  that  there  will  be  no  day  in  which  I 
shall  not  attempt  to  do  the  utmost  possible.  Be  assured  that 
nothing  but  absolute  inability  will  stop  me  for  a  moment.  I 
dare  say  no  more.  I  feel  as  strongly  the  force  of  my  engage- 
ment to  you  as  it  is  possible  for  yourself  to  consider  it.  I  see 
with  pain  and  fear  how  much  you  i-est  on  a  broken  reed.  But 
you  will  do  me  the  justice  to  remember  that,  from  the  begin- 
ning, I  warned  you  of  the  procariousness  of  my  health.     You 
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will,  I  am  sare,  compassionate  the  feelings  with  which  I  look 
back  on  the  loss  of  probably  my  last  Autumn.  It  is  a  just 
punishment  for  my  idle  youth,  and  for  a  manhood  of  which 
the  power  has  been  scattered  over  too  many  objects. — Yours 
very  faithfully,  J.  Mackintosh. 

January  20,  1829. 

My  dear  Sir, — ^I  was  about  to  despatch  a  large  mass  of 
MS.,  but  I  am  stopped  by  your  letter,  from  which  I  learn, 
later  than  I  could  have  wished^  that  I  have  misapprehended 
the  footing  on  which  I  undertook  the  Discourse.  I  thought 
it  needless  to  stipulate  with  you  for  the  exercise  of  discretion 
on  my  part  over  the  contents  of  the  Discourse,  and  I  was 
prepared  for  discussing  any  questions  that  might  arise 
amicably  with  you  is  uncontrouled  conductor  of  the  work. 
The  Moral  and  Political  Sciences  are  a  theme  of  such  extent, 
that  a  considerable  liberty  in  the  plan  of  the  Discourse 
seemed  indispensable,  and  indeed  implied  in  such  very  general 
words.  When  I  was  worse  than  usual  in  the  Autumn,  you 
remember  that  I  left  you  at  liberty  to  choose  some  surer 
workman. 

When,  at  your  earnest  request,  I  resumed  my  labours,  I 
thought  that  finishing  the  Discourse  on  the  History  of 
Ethics  in  the  way  that  I  could  best  do  so,  was  the  best 
service  that  I  could  render  to  the  Encyclopaedia,  and  the 
really  most  honest  performance  of  my  agreement.  I  con- 
sidered it  as  better  to  fix  my  mind  on  the  subject  than 
the  number  of  pages.  My  health  and  occupations  are 
a  sufficient  security  that  I  would  not  willingly  lengthen 
the  Discourse.  It  grows,  however,  under  my  hands  so  much 
that  this  part  alone,  if  brought  down  to  the  death  of 
Brown,  and  including  an  acconnt  of  the  German  systems, 
must  be  more  than  double  the  quantity  which  you  first 
proposed  to  me.  It  has,  and  will  cost  double  the  time  and 
double  the  exertion  of  mind.  What  can  I  do  in  my  present 
state  of  progress?  Am  I  to  shorten  the  veiy  part  which  is 
most  interesting,  and  where,  I  hope,  I  can  throw  most  light  ? 
Am  I  thus  to  render  what  I  hud  hoped  might  be  of  some 
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use  to  others,  and  some  memorial  of  my  own  zeal  in  the 
search  of  truth,  a  deformed  and  disproportioned  thing ;  and 
will  it  be  of  more  lasting  credit  to  the  Encyclopaedia  to  have 
a  complete  sketch  of  Ethical  History,  or  one  imperfect  where 
it  ought  to  be  fullest,  eked  out  by  what  must  be  a  still  more 
imperfect  account  of  so  vague  and  vast  a  subject  as  Political 
Philosophy?  A  showy  essay  on  political  opinion  in  the 
eighteenth  century  could  contain  nothing  that  has  not  been 
often  said,  and  is,  I  should  think,  much  less  important  to  a 
work  of  science,  than  the  completeness  of  the  Discourse  on 
Ethics.  I  am  in  considemble  perplexity.  I  am  very  loth  to 
mutilate  my  Discourse,  and  it  will  be  hard  if  tbe  time  already 
employed  on  it  be  thrown  away.  I  hope  to  hear  from  you  as 
soon  as  convenient,  and  I  am  fully  convinced  that  your  dis- 
positions towards  me  are  of  a  kind  nature.  You  will  not 
wonder  at  the  anxiety  of  a  writer  at  my  age,  on  a  very 
favourite  subject,  to  do  himself  justice  in  selecting  and  ar- 
ranging the  subjects  on  which  he  writes. — Yours  very  faith- 
fully, J.  Mackintosh. 

February  3,  1829. 
My  dear  Sir, — I  never  was  more  sure  of  anything  than 
that  you  have  decided  in  favour  of  what  is  best  for  the 
Encyclopffidia.  I  need  not  say  how  much  I  feel  your  ban  1- 
some  behaviour  about  the  confidential  part  of  my  last.  I  do 
not  think  that  overweening  conceit  is  a  very  prevalent  vice 
with  me,  and  yet  I  really  hope  well  of  my  Discourse,  which  I 
endeavour  to  make  a  development  of  ethical  principles  as  they 
historically  arose, — a  new  attempt  in  our  language. — ^Very 
faithfully  yours,  J.  Mackintosh. 

May  1,  1829. 
My  dear  Sir, — It  is  certainly  unlucky  that  you  should 
have  chosen  a  workman  whose  time  is  so  much  and  in  such 
uncertain  proportions  diverted  by  infirmities  and  avocation  s 
All  that  I  have  to  say  is  that  both  are  almost  as  painful  io 
me  as  they  must  be  vexatious  to  you,  and  that  I  did  not 
originally  conceal  from  you  my  liability  to  both.  In  the 
present  year,  the  Catholic  question  made  a  more  than  usual 
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inraid,  and  I  have  suffered  more  since  the  excitement  has 
nbdded  than  while  it  supported  me.  On  Monday,  I  have  a 
motion  in  the  House  of  Commons :  for  ten  days  afber^  every 
minote  spared  by  health  will  be  devoted  to  you :  then  a  sus- 
pension of  a  few  days  for  Portugal :  after  that,  every  moment 
to  TOO  till  the  conolusion.  Having  now  got  German  books 
It  considerable  expense,  I  should  l>e  sorry  not  to  add  fift,een 
or  twenty  pages  on  Continental  philosophy.  My  next  envoi 
will  probably  contain  our  illustrious  and  venerable  friend, 
Dngald  Stewart,  Alas  for  my  poor  old  friend  Cathcart.^ 
All  my  contemporaries  are  dropping  around  me.  He  was 
several — I  know  not  how  many — ^years  my  senior. — Ever 
joursj  J.  Mackintosh. 

June  27,  1829. 

My  dear  Sir, — I  am  extremely  obliged  by  yout  remarks. 

I  got  the  proofs  late  last  night,  and  shall  keep  them  till 

Monday  in  order  t-o  re-write  the  passage  on  the  Moral  SenfU 

ft^4t,  which  is  certainly  imperfect  and  obscure.     I  hope  to 

send  you  on  the  same  day  Tucker  and  Paley.     Bentham  will 

follow  in  two  or  three  days.     There  will  remain  of  English 

philosophers   only   Stewart  and   Brown.      One    section^   on 

Continental  philosophy,  with  a  Recapitulation,  will  complete 

a  work  which,  whatever  may  be  its  demerits,  will  at  least  be 

more  comprehensive  and  minute,  and  much  more  laborious, 

than  I  originally  undertook  to  perform. 

I  am  very  glad  that  the  Edif^ur^h  Hevi&to  has  fallen  into 
Rich  good  hands. — Yours  very  truly,  J,  Mackintosh. 

'  Lord  AUoway,  a  Judge  of  the  Court  of  Session, 
'  This  section  was  given  up. 


III. 

COERESPONDENCE  RELATING  TO  THE 
EDINBURGH  REVIEW. 

After  a  long,  a  brilliant,  and  a  memorable  reign,  Jeffrey 
resigned  the  editorship  of  the  Edinburgh  Review  in  1829, 
and  on  his  recommendation  my  father  was  appointed  his 
successor.*  The  circumstances  under  which  this  took  place 
will  best  appear  from  his  own  letter  to  Jeffrey : — 

"  Castle  Street,  May  31,  1829. 

"  My  dear  Jeffrey, — When  you,  about  ten  days  ago, 
first  mentioned  to  me  your  intention  to  recommend  me  as 
your  successor  in  the  editorship  of  the  Review,  provided  I 
would  undertake  the  task,  and  it  should  be  determined  to 
continue  the  work  in  this  place,  I  expressed  with  frankness 
and  sincerity  all  that  I  then  felt.  I  told  you  that  I  con- 
sidered it  as  a  very  high  honour;  that  the  occupation  was 
in  itself  one  which  I  should  greatly  relish,  and  for  which, 
however  otherwise  unqualified,  my  experience  and  the  con- 
nections I  had  formed  as  an  Editor  might  certainly  be 
viewed  as  affording  some  recommendations  and  facilities; 
but  that,  looking  to  the  duties  of  my  Professorship,  and  of 
the  editorship  of  the  Encyclopaedia,  I  did  not  think  I  could 
venture  to  add  to  them  those  attending  the  conduct  of  the 
Review,  and  that  I  was,  in  a  word,  resolved  to  dismiss  the 
thought,  however  flattering  and  agreeable  to  my  ambition 
and  habits. 

But  the  thought  has,  notwithstanding,  repeatedly  recurred, 
and,  indeed,  it  was  beyond  my  power  entirely  to  prevent  it ; 
for  since  the  above  conversation,  the  subject  has  frequently 
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been  mentioned  to  me  by  some  of  our  common  friends,  nfld 
hy  fitliers;  and  the  exhortations  and  reasonings  that  have 
been  addressed  to  me,  joined  to  the  wish  to  be  instrnmental 
in  keeping  the  Review  in  its  native  place— a  condition  of 
its  «^i»tciice  by  many  thought  essential  to  the  preservation  of 
its  efaknicler  and  inHncnce,  and  of  alt  the  associations  con- 
Deeted  witli  its  name — have,  I  confess,  operated  a  ohnnge  in 
iny  molvet),  which  induces  me  now  to  say,  that  if  it  is  your 
wish  to  iee  the  Review  stiU  published  here,  nnd  if  you  think 
my  bw^ming  its  editor  likely  to  assist  any  arrangement 
ksTin^  that  view,  I  shall  give  the  undertaking;  a  fair  trial, 
and  ehali  devote  to  it  all  the  zeal,  time,  and  resources  which 
othtT  occopations  will  allow. 

In  nutkin<7  this  communication,  I  must,  however,  beg  to 
W  undcrvtood  as  doing  so  in  coniiiliance  with  what  I  think 
■Iiw  to  foa,  in  fptum  for  the  mention  of  your  very  flattering 
intentiuRK  in  my  behalf,  and  not  by  any  means  as  making 
an  oBcr,  or  projiosnl,  to  be  laid,  as  such,  before  those  con- 
cerned in  the  dispt^d  of  the  Review;  for,  as  a  cnndiJata 
for  il«  editorship,  I  would  not,  though  less  engaged  in 
editorial]  duties  than  I  already  am,  present  myself.  I  need 
hviUjr  add,  that  situated  as  T  am,  nothing  could  iuducc  me 
lertake  that  editorsliigi  without  the  concurrence  of  those 
%  c»-4)perat)on  you  might  think  necessary  t«  maintain  the 
ler  of  the  Review." 

The  98th  Number,  which  came  out  in  June,  1823,  was  the 
lut  Jeffrey  edited.  He  went  Soulh  before  it  was  finished, 
laving  it  to  his  successor  to  com|>lete.  Before  starting, 
be  wtotc  to  my  father : — 

■•  I  liATe  a  not*  from  Brougham,  n  hieh  I  enclose.     You  see 

be  is  to  do  Locke,  and  yet  to  leave  the  Philosophy  to  you  and 

ibckintmfa.     We  are  shamefully  lat«  alreitdy,  and  I  must  not 

wiit  even  for  Brougham,  unless  he  is  very  jwrcmptory.     I  am 

1  wvnried  with  arrears  of  opinions  and  referencea,     I 

Ijbm  told  the  print^T  that  he  is  to  send  his  devils  to  you  for 

'•fail  or  the  Number.     Pray  excuse  all  this  trouble,  and  pity 

'  0ie  last  agnnie*  of  an  expiring  editor." 


G2  JI^RANCIS  JEFFREY,  [1829. 

Shortly  afterwards  he  wrote  from  Oldfield : — 

*^  I  have  just  come  in,  and  find  your  letter,  Alas  for  our 
sins  and  miseries  I  You  may  depend  upon  Empson,  for  he  has 
my  orders  as  well  as  yours,  and  dares  not  fail  now  in  the  very 
heat  of  the  battle.  I  do  not  understand  what  is  come  over 
Brougham.  I  have  heard  nothing  of  him,  and  my  last  act  on 
leaving  Scotland  was  to  urge  him  to  despatch.  In  this 
extremity  I  am  sorry  you  did  not  apply  to  our  ancient  friend 
Colonel  Browne,^  who,  I  rather  think,  has  an  article  about 
finished,  on  the  AflSnities  of  Greek  and  Sanscrit.  It  irks  me 
to  give  you  so  much  trouble,  but  it  will  be  a  stormy  entry  on 
a  smooth  voyage,  et  olim  meminisne.  You  must  give  out 
everywhere  that  my  health  absolutely  required  my  retreat 
from  the  severe  duties  of  the  editorship — nay,  that  I  was  bent 
upon  dying  at  my  post,  and  would  infallibly  have  perished  at 
midnight  over  a  proof-sheet,  had  not  my  friends  forcibly 
pushed  me  into  a  post-chaise,  and  sent  me  off  screaming 
violently  for  the  printer,  one  of  the  most  generous  taking 
the  whole  responsibility  of  this  perilous  desertion  on  him- 
self. This  at  least  must  be  the  outline  of  your  fable,  but 
I  trust  for  the  details,  and  even  colouring,  to  yourself. — With 
great  gratitude  and  commiseration.^' 

The  next  letter,  from  Oswestry,  refers  to  the  same  topics : — 

''  I  am  stopped  here  for  want  of  horses,  which  minds  me  of 
enclosing  you  this  fragment  of  Brougham's,^  which  is  his  last 
rescript  on  the  subject  of  your  editorship,  and  will  let  you  see 
better  than  any  mere  report  of  mine  what  his  present  coy 
humour  is.  I  cannot  say  that  I  perfectly  understand  it ;  but 
I  believe  we  must  let  it  alone  a  while.  He  will  no  doubt 
contribute,  and  I  am  confident  will  very  soon  be  as  unreserved 
with  you  as  he  has  been  with  me ;  but  he  is  not  to  be  urged 
when  his  humour  or  caprice  leads  him  to  hold  back.  I  shall 
probably  meet  him  before  I  come  home,  and  shall  then  get  to 
the  bottom  of  his  mystery.     I  hope  you  have  by  this  time  got 

*  The  9ohriquet  by  which  I)r.  Jaiues  Browiie  was  known  amone  his  friends. 

'  **  Ah  to  Mr.  Napier,  I  have  the  most  implicit  confidence  in  him,  both  for 
diM>n>tion  and  everything  else ;  but  I  doubt  if  I  could  suddenly  transfer  myself 
to  my  o^ii  brother.  It  is  rather  a  little  feeling  than  any  ream)n,  and  it  will 
w»»Rr  away  speedily,  I  doubt  not." 


ta  the  end  of  yoar  Eovere  trials,  and  must  confess  tliat  I  am 
ont  without  nnxicty  to  hear  of  that  consummatioa.  I 
■ot&ptiTDM  fi-irl  that  I  ought  not  to  have  rna  away  before  the 
tmtl  of  the  l>attle,  like  a  echoolboy  dd  tiie  eve  of  vacation, 
•>r  Lon]  Ilermand  the  last  day  of  a  seesioo,  thou<>;h  I  am  Bure 
1  do  not  know  what  good  I  could  hare  done  by  staying." 


So  «iid(«d  Jeffrey's  editorship.  In  the  preface  to  hia 
nillKtvc]  rvvi^WB,  he  says:  "1  wrote  the  first  article  in 
the  fir»l  Nuniljfr  of  the  Review  ia  October  1802,  and  sent  my 
lm«t  contribution  in  October  1840.  I  was  sole  Editor  from 
ia03  till  late  in  Ik2!>.  In  that  hi^t  year,  I  received  the  grent 
lioraotir  of  bt'ing  elected,  by  my  brethren  of  the  Bar.  to  the 
uScv  «f  Dean  of  the  Faculty  of  Advocates,  when  it  im- 
mediately uc(-nrrcd  to  me  that  it  was  not  quite  fitting;  that  the 
nfficiat  hriul  of  a  grtat  Liiw  Corporation  should  continue  to  be 
thfl  coDduL-t'<r  of  what  mi^ht  be  fairly  enough  represented  as 
a  Party  Jnornal,  and  I  conBei|ueiitIy  at  once  and  altogether 
withdrew  from  the  management,  which  has  ever  since  been  in 
■urh  iianda,  as  can  have  left  those  who  take  an  interest  in  its 
•uecean,  no  cause  to  regret  my  retirement." 

TTw!  history  of  the  Review  during  my  father's  editorship 
muains  1o  be  illustrated,  and  for  this  purpoee,  the  letters  of 
it«  oontribntors  famish  the  most  interesting  materials,  These 
letten  will  apeak  for  themselves,  and  rcriuirc  no  elucidation 
beyond  an  occasional  note.  On  one  point,  however,  a  word  of 
explanation  may  bf  necessary.  Many  years  ago,  ]  gave  Sir 
Charte*  Tmreiyan  permission  to  moke  copies  of  the  valuable 
collection  of  Macaulay'a  letters  to  my  father,  of  which  Mr. 
Trerelyan  has  so  largely  availed  himself  in  his  Life  of  Lord 
>tacaulay ;  but  as  the  history  of  the  Review  would  be 
innotplete  without  Miicaulay's  tetters,  I  have  incliide'i  all 
ibfmc  that  have  already  appeared  in  that  work,  besides  others 
whieh  will  nut  he  funnd  in  it.  Maeanluy's  contributions  to 
tba  Review  form  an  important  chapter  of  his  literary  life. 
Hi*  letters  altuw  his  own  estimate  of  these  contributions,  and 
rouioatanees  under  which  they  were  written,  besides 
f  light  on  his  Uti'mry  habits. 
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Dr.  Chalmers. 

July  25,  1829. 
My  dear  Sir, — tt  gives  me  very  gincere  regret  that  I 
cannot  comply  with  a  proposal,  the  honour  and  kindness 
of  which  I  am  all  alive  to.  I  feel  the  utmost  pain  in  turning 
from  one  kind  of  severe  mental  labour  to  another,  and  this 
infirmity,  I  fear,  has  been  growing  upon  me  of  late.  At 
present,  I  am  wholly  engrossed  with  my  preparations  for  the 
Chair,^  and  do  most  honestly  assure  you  that  I  have  no 
remaining  time  or  strength  for  anything  else.  I  can  truly 
say  that  there  is  no  individual  connected  with  the  periodical 
literature  of  our  land  whom  I  would  have  more  readily 
obliged,  had  it  been  at  all  possible.  You  now  occupy  the 
highest  station  in  this  literature,  and  may  you  be  the 
instrument  of  extensive  and  abiding  usefulness. — I  am  yours 
truly,  Thomas  Chalmers. 

M.  Napier  to  J.  R.  M'Cullooh. 

Edinburgh^  September  8,  1829. 

My  dear  M'Culloch, — Many  thanks  for  your  friendly 
letter.  The  point  on  which  you  remonstrate  is  of  great 
importance ;  but  you  seem  to  have  taken  up  an  erroneous 
notion  of  my  views  in  regard  to  it.  I  have  never  said  that 
every  article  should  be  limited  to  a  sheet,  or  a  sheet  and 
a  half;  but  I  have  said  that  there  has  been  much,  and,  as 
it  appears  to  me,  well-founded  complaint  of  the  too  great 
length  of  articles  generally,  so  that  the  Review  presents  only 
a  very  limited  compass  of  subjects,  instead  of  that  variety  which 
the  present  state  of  knowledge  and  speculation  and  the  tastes 
of  the  reading  world  require.  I  have  further  said,  that  the 
Review,  when  at  the  zenith  of  its  glory,  contained  from 
fifteen  to  twenty  articles  per  Number,  whereas,  of  late  years, 
it  has  averaged  only  about  ten ;  and  that  it  was  my  wish  to 
bring  the  Review  back  to  its  more  ancient  state  in  this 
particular ;  that  is,  to  allow  adequate  scope  to  articles  on  new, 
or  profound^  or  interesting  or  amusing  subjects^  but  to  limit 

'  Of  Theology,  of  which  he  was  Profetsor. 
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tKr  cpaoe  for  soch  articles  as  do  not  rank  under  either  of  these 
at^^ries.  If  it  wou]il  be  absurd  to  suppose  tliat  everj 
mtgivt  mig^bt  be  handled  ia  a  sbeet,  it  would  be  no  lees 
iU»urd  to  hold  that  thei-e  should  be  an  allowance  of  a  shei't  for 
tT(TT  article.  I  have  very  great  doubts  whether  avg  siibjeet 
iLould  be  eo  trtal«d  in  a  Review  as  to  exceed  a  couple  of 
ibevta,  oa  this  simple  ground,  that  long  artieles  are  not  read, 
or  rntd  hot  by  a  few.  The  trath  is,  that  there  is  n  general 
trDdvDC)-  to  exceed,  produced,  partly  by  haste,  and  partly  by 
payment  per  pag«.  For  my  own  part,  I  sliall  measure 
aiticlo,  in  the  matter  of  payment,  not  by  their  length,  but  by 
their  intriosic  merit.  Do  not  fear  that  I  will  hamper  any 
■na  on  a  truly  important  or  striking  subject.  Give  me  what 
will  interest  generally,  and  I  ehali  find  room.  But  do  not 
bbuDe  me  for  seeking  to  widen  the  compass  of  the  Review  by 
kcepiD^  down  iuperfluous  extension.  My  chief  reason  for 
imting  ao  eoon  is  to  ascertain  your  purpose  as  to  my  first 
Mmnlicr.  I  bad  understood  that  the  Dutch  subject  was  to  be 
fiMtlMXicd,  and  that  your  first  article  was  to  be  on  French 
cial  Rctlrictient.  I  will  not  have  room  for  both,  and 
Dutch  subject  will  keep.  When  you  say  that  it  ia 
ntensting,  I  believe  it  to  be  so,  having  perfect  faith  in  your 
jodgncnt.  All  I  can  say  is,  give  me  the  other  Jtrst.  With 
Rgard  to  rending  year  articles  direct  to  the  printer,  that 
I  mast  tell  yoa  has  been  complained  of.  To  avoid  offence, 
■end  thvm  to  mo.  I  have  no  such  love  of  perusing  manu- 
tciifi  articles,  in  your  exeerailit  fnf,  as  to  trouble  myself  with 
tii«tD  till  I  bee  them  in  print.  In  the  case  of  one  I  know 
aoAluD^  of,  I  certainly  would  read,  hut  with  you  there  is 
a»  iie«d  of  this  precaution  in  order  to  judge  whether  the 
article  should  be  printed.  Do  not  trouble  yourself  or  me 
this-  Yon  know  me  well  enough,  and  that  you  are  safe 
,in  my  hands.  I  have  already  more  complaints  and  jealousies 
lio  decide  upon  than  you  aware  of, — Most  truly  yours, 

M.  Napiek. 
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T.  B.  Macaulay. 

London^  October  3,  1829. 
Dear  Sir, — ^The  Westminster  Review  has  put  forth 
another  attack  on  us,  and  both  Empson  and  I  think  that, 
as  the  controversy  has  certainly  attracted  much  notice  in 
London^  and  as  this  new  article  of  the  Benthamites  is  more 
absurd  than  anything  that  they  have  yet  published^  one  more 
paper  ought  to  appear  on  our  side.  I  hope  and  trust  that 
this  will  be  the  last  blow. — Ever  yours  very  truly, 

T.  B.  Macaulay. 

Londofiry  October  23,  1829. 
My  dear  Sir, — By  the  mail  of  to-morrow  I  shall  despatch 
the  proofs.  I  have  re-written  the  two  first  paragraphs,  which 
were,  I  must  own,  indecorously  violent.  I  have  softened  some 
other  passages.  If  you  think  any  further  mitigation  desirable, 
I  hope  that  you  will  not  scruple  to  exercise  your  prerogative. 
You  will  not  find  me  a  refractory  subject.  I  have  not  time 
even  to  allude  to  any  of  the  subjects  treated  of  in  your  very 
kind  and  interesting  letter. — Ever  yours  very  faithfully, 

♦  T.  B.  Macaulay. 

Sir  Daniel  Sandford. 

Colkge  of  Glasgow y  October  19,  1829. 
Sir, — I  send  an  article  on  the  curious  subject  of  Homo- 
opathie,  which  has  caused  considerable  discussion  among  the 
scientific  men  in  Germany  for  the  last  twenty  years.  I  heard 
and  saw  so  much  of  this  medical  system  in  Austria  and 
Saxony,  during  the  course  of  last  summer,  that  I  became 
interested  in  it,  and  am  led  to  think  it  may  excite  some 
attention  in  this  country  likewise.  I  shall  be  glad  to  hear 
that  you  find  my  paper  likely  to  suit  the  Edinburgh  Review, 
and  that  it  is  in  time  for  the  next  Number.  To  send  you 
occasional  contributions  on  more  congenial  topics  would  give 
me  much  pleasure,  should  it  accord  with  your  views  to  apply 
to  me.  With  best  wishes  for  the  continued  celebrity  and 
success  of  the  Review,  I  have  the  honour  to  be,  your  obedient 
servant,  D.  K.  Sandford. 


ColUge  of  Glaigow,  Oftoher  23,  1829. 
I  Deak  Sir, — Though  the  Uoinoopathic  syetem  ha«  dona 
I,  personally,  so  much  ^^d,  that  I  could  not  find  it  in  my 
;  to  Uagh  it  down,  as  I  might  otherwise  have  been  in- 
1  to  do,  yet  1  am,  I  aasiire  you,  no  implicit  believer,  and 
iLbII  Iw  very  willing  to  modify  any  exprcsBiona  j-oti  will  take 
the  trouble  to  mark  a&  too  strong,  when  the  proof-sheets  of 
the  artivlv  ■re  eent  to  me.  What  you  say  about  facts  in 
fopport  of  (also  EyBt«ms  is  undoubtedly  true,  but  facta  do 
Bttke  k  stronger  impreaeioa  upon  one'a  own  senses  than  when 
smy«d  in  tlie  Ureliest  deacription,  and  I  have  certainly  Geeo 
aad  ftlt  strange  things  in  this  matter  of  Homoijpathie,' — 
Bdwre  nut,  dear  Sir,  your  faithful  and  obedient, 

D.  K.  Sasdfobd. 


M.  Napier  to  M'Culloch. 

Edtnlurgh,  October  2i,  1829. 

Mt  DEAB  M'CuXLOCH, — I  have  now  perused  your  article, 

t  I  Mfeonld  not  do  jastice  to  yon,  if  I  did  not  thank  you 

|Ui  excellent  contribation.'     Tt  contains  many  new  and 

|l]r  applied   fact-s   and  reasoninga.     The   novelty  and 

I  of  the  information  cannot  but  bo  serviceable  to 

B  Bcvicw,  and  to  the  canse  of  commercial  freedom.  Iti  short, 

I M  one  of  yonr  most  effective  articles.     I  hope  you  will  get 

B  article  on  the  French  Financial  Syitfrn  for  next  Number.  I 

working  to  get  the  present  Number  olP  my  bands  before  the 

mawDCttment  of  my  elasa.     I  know  not  how  I  shall  be  able 

I  baar  up  under   the  complicated   labours   of  the   winter. 

Pron  being  a  new  editor,  I  am  inundated  with  correspondent 

aUmt  the  Rvviuw,  by  applicants  who  expect,  I  BUppose,  to 

Knd  CM  iu<Jji  and  ready  to  tnko  wluttever  b  offered.     I  shall 

'  ArtMr  10,  So.  100,  Juinorr.  1830:  "Kcir  SjYtom  of  Cure— Hshne- 
■«■'■  lloBo^falr."  Kr  ttaiiii'l  "ulxeuowitlj  oontriboM !— "  Sothobj** 
»|-dB«  or  •  .\>w  VtrHion  <.r  Uuiiit-r."  Art.  7.  Jul;,  tSSO.  "  W'illuu*  cm 
tW  (initnpUv  lY  Anni'iit  Aiin,"  Art.  S,  Jntic.  18!ll.  "  Or^  miiluiuyihr 
rf  Tmtr."  Art.  Z.  i^ftrmber.  1831.  "  Qlcck  AnthnrMMM,"  Art.  9,  A|)rfl, 
IMi  -(iiwk  iUiii|urU."  Art.  4.  Jannuy,  18»3.  ■' Cmj'j  PocticBl  Truu- 
hCH  ■■/  PiMlar."  Art.  6.  Ajiril,  IH34.  "UitrMl'i  AcWuMtMS,"  Art.  3. 
_  Jtlj,  mas.  -  Orvrk  IdtlU."  Art.  2,  Jal«,  1S36.  "  Bolovr*!  BiM  mod  FkU 
*-"  •abm».-  Art.  6,  Jnlr.  1837. 

"  ft«— fc  Cnnraipprf*!  SfKcm."  Ortobrr,  1829. 
f  3 
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unquestionably  increase  the  phalanx  of  contributors,  but  not 
without  proper  precautions  as  to  my  men.  This  Number  will 
contain  some  things  which  are  not  to  my  liking,  and  some 
not  so  good  as  I  had  hoped ;  but  it  will  be  an  excellent  one, 
if  I  do  not  greatly  mistake.  It  will  have  two  articles  from 
Jeffrey,  who  has  behaved  to  me  in  the  kindest  manner.  His 
desire  to  oblige  me  is  sufficiently  manifested  by  his  doing  for 
me  what  he  has  not,  for  a  long  time,  done  for  himself.  Do 
not  blame  me  for  inserting  another  blow  at  the  Utilitarians. 
I  have  softened  its  severity,  and  I  am  bound  to  say  that 
Macaulay  has  behaved  handsomely.  It  is  easy  to  blame,  but 
will  any  considerate  person  say  that  a  new  editor  ought  to 
throw  the  old  supporters  of  the  Review  into  revolt,  by  prema- 
ture opposition  to  their  wishes  ?  I  shall  not  be  behind  any 
man  in  determination,  when  I  can  act  on  solid  and  prudent 
considerations. — Most  truly  yours,  M.  Napier. 

Francis  Jeffrey. 

Craigcrooky  October  17,  1829. 
My  dear  Napier, — I  now  send  you  a  very  slight  account 
of  the  Lady  Fanshawe,  and  along  with  it  two  reviews  by 
Brougham.  He  says  he  is  to  send  another,  on  some  of  his 
Diffusion  of  Knowledge  subjects,  which  I  daresay  you  would 
readily  dispense  with,  but  which  I  take  it  you  cannot  refuse. 
He  is  exceedingly  anxious  to  have  his  name  concealed  as  an 
author,  and  entreats  me  to  obtest  you  to  secrecy  by  every  form 
of  conjuration.  At  this  rate  you  will  scarcely  need  Felicia 
(Hemans),  but  I  shall  probably  do  her  since  my  hand  is  in, 
and  as  you  are  anxious  about  short  articles,  you  may  perhaps 
find  her  of  use  to  stop  a  gap.  Now,  I  foresee  you  will  begin 
to  suffer  from  the  emlarraH  des  ricAesses,  though  you  have 
hitherto  chiefly  apprehended  the  contrary.  But  you  will  find  it, 
as  I  always  did,  by  far  the  worst  embarras  of  the  two,  when 
your  space  is  limited,  and  the  difficulty  of  putting  off  those 
you  have  solicited  is  constantly  increasing.  God  help  you 
well  through  this  and  all  other  embarras. — ^Ever  very  truly 
yours,  F.  Jeffrey. 
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October  28,  1829. 
Mt  dear  N., — ^This  [Felicia  Hemans]  I  believe  will  do. 
You  may  look  over  a  revise  if  you  wish  it.  Your  thanks  are 
very  flattering,  but  they  rather  surprise  me.  You  know  how 
fincerely  I  am  interested  in  the  prosperity  of  the  Review,  and 
I  hope  never  have  doubted  my  disposition  to  serve  or  to  gratify 
you.  Whether  I  do  any  real  service  to  the  former  by  these 
hasty  contributions,  I  must  be  permitted  to  consider  as  more 
doubtful  than  you  would  represent  it.  But  it  is,  at  all  events, 
a  satisfaction  that  I  have  not  failed  entirely  in  the  second 
object. — Ever  very  faithfully  yours,  F.  J. 

November  5,  1829. 

ilY  DEAR  N., — I  think  you  have  determined  wisely  as  to 

Brougham,  and  I  assure  you  you  have  done  no  more  than  I 

should  have  done  in  the  same  circumstances.     I  do  not  think 

it  at  all  likely  that  a  similar'  embarras  will  occur  again.     I  do 

not  pretend  to  understand  Brougham's  whole  game.     But  the 

very  worst  I  surmise  is,  that  he  is  keeping  aloof  till  he  sees 

what  sort  of  a  Number  you  bring  out,  and  how  it  is  received 

and  supported,  and  I  anticipate  that  he  will  either  fly  oflf,  or 

come  cordially  round  before  the  next.     At  all  events,  let  me 

beg  that  you  would  not  turn  your  thoughts  to  giving  up  the 

Review,  if  otherwise  prosperous,  on  this  account.  If  a  necessity 

should   arise  for  resisting   Brougham,  and  this   leads   to   a 

rupture,  it  will  be  much  easier  and  better  for  the  cause  to 

throw  off  him  than  the  Review.  But  we  should  not  familiarise 

ourselves  with  these  extremities. — Ever  yours, 

F.  Jeffrey. 

November  23,  1829. 
Mt  dear  N., — I  have  run  hastily  over  the  No.  [October 
1829],  and  say  privately  to  you  that  I  think  it  does  you  great 
credit,  and  is  clearly  above  the  average  of  late  Numbers. 
Macaulay  ^  I  think  admirable.  The  beginning  is  too  merely 
controversial,  and  as  it  were  personal,  but  after  he  enters  on 
the  matter,  he  is  excellent.  It  is  out  of  sight  the  cleverest 
and  most  striking  thing  in  the   Number.     Your  American 


1  (( 


Utilitariuu  Tboorv  of  Govcniuient.'* 
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reviewer  ^  is  not  a  first-rate  man — a  clever  writer  enough,  but 

not  deep  or  judicious,  or  even  very  fair.     I  have  no  notion 

who  he  is.     If  he  is  young,  he  may  come  to  good,  but  he 

should  be  trained  to  a  more  modest  opinion  of  himself^  and  to 

take  a  little  more  pains,  and  go  more  patiently  and  thoroughly 

into  his  subject.     Cousin^  I  pronoimce,  beyond  all  doubt,  the 

most  unreadable  thing  that  ever  appeared  in  the  Review.^ 

The  only  chance  is,  that  gentle  readers  may  take  it  to  be  very 

profound,  and  conclude  that  the  fault  is   in  their  want  of 

understanding.     But  I  am  not  disposed  to  agree  with  them. 

It  is   ten  times  more   mystical  than    anything    my  friend 

Carlyle  ever  wrote,  and  not  half  so  agreeably  written.     It 

is  nothing  to  the  purpose  that  he  does  not  agree  with  the 

worst  part  of  the  mysticism,  for  he  affects  to  understand  it, 

and  to  explain  it,  and  to  think  it  very  ingenious  and  respectable, 

and  it  is  mere  gibberish.     He  may  possibly  be  a  clever  man. 

There  are  even  some  indications  of  that  in  his  paper,  but  he 

is  not  a  very  clever  man,  nor  of  much  power  ;  and  beyond  all 

question  he  is  not  a  good  writer  on  such  subjects.    If  you  ever 

admit  such  a  disquisition  again,  order  your  operator  to  instance 

and  illustrate  all  his  propositions  by  cases  or  examples,  and  to 

reason  and  explain  with  reference  to  these.    This  is  a  sure  test 

of  sheer  nonsense,  and  moreover  an  infinite  resource  for  the 

explication  of  obscure  truth,  if  there  be  any  such  thing.     The 

Chemistry*  is  more  shallow  than  I  expected,  and  omits  in  a 

great  measure  the  great  topics  of  Heat  and  Gulvanism.     But 

it  is  clear,  direct,  and,  for  its  compass,  very  concise.     I  like 

Brougham's.*     They  are  not  brilliant,  but  they  are  strong, 

straightforward,   and,  to   my  taste,  not   tiresome,   even   the 

Useful  Knowledge. — Now,  there  is  my  word  on  the  whole 

thing,  and  I  have  only  to  add  Imprimatur  and  macte  virtute. 

— ^Ever  yours,  F.  Jeffrey. 

*  Hazlitt  (article  on  Dp.  ChanningV  •  By  Sir  WiUiam  Hamilton. 

'  "  I  think  tho  review  of  Cousin  has  no  fault  but  that  of  not  being  in  the 
least  degree  adapted  to  English  or  British  understandings,  for  whom  it  should 
have  been  meant.  But  the  writer  is  a  very  clever  man,  with  whom  I  should 
like  to  have  a  morning's  Ute-it  tSte,*' — Sir  James  Mackintatk, 

*  "  History  and  Present  State  of  Chemical  Science,"  by  the  late  Dr.  Thomas 
Thomson  of  (Glasgow. 

»  "  Lord  King's  Life  of  Locke."  **  Society  of  Useful  Knowledge." 
«*  Auldjo's  Ascent  of  Mont  BUnc."    "  New  French  Ministry." 
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T,  B,  Macaulay, 

ZonJvn,  Di-cem6er  1,  1829, 
Mt  dear  Sir,^I  ought  before  this  time  to  biive  an- 
twvnd  more  at  lcng;th  the  kiod  letter  which  I  Iiad  froiti  you 
soaie  veelu  back.  I  have  bceti  busy  with  a  long  atid 
complicated  Farliameutary  case,  of  which  I  have  at  last  gut 
rki,  Ktul  1  hope  thut  I  shall  be  able  to  do  something  for  the 
aest  Number.  I  will  try  my  band  again  on  Suulhey's  book. 
WluL  IB  your  latest  day?  I  should  like  to  have  the  lost 
fbce.  if  possible.  I  have  not  8))oken  to  anybody  about 
Ntrbobr,  or  rather,  I  have  not  made  any  agreement  on  the 
tobject.  I  mentioned  it  to  a  man  of  great  knowledge  and 
■bUiti««,  who  declined  it,  because  he  was  not  Bufficienfly 
ialimate  with  the  original  German.  He  will,  however,  write 
an  artiele  on  Lord  Rcdeadale'e  new  edition  of  Mitford's 
Uutory;  and  I  really  expect  from  him  an  elegant,  leiimi-d, 
and  [mpnlar  esaay  on  Greek  history  and  literature.  I  am  glad 
that  the  new  Number  is  well  spoken  of  at  Kdiiibiirgb.  It  is 
not  yet  out  here.  I  cannot  say  that  I  am  quite  Batislied  with 
it;  for,  tboQgh  very  respeitable  in  general,  it  eeema  to  me 
aihet  deficient  in  energy  and  animation. — Ever  yours  very 

Itnfy,  T.  B.  Macaulay. 

Oeobob  CoilSEW'ALL  Lewis. 
3.  Lincolu't  hn  FictiU,  December  I,  1829. 
Sib, — ^^ongh  not  ha^Hng  the  honour  of  being  personally 
knomi  to  you,  I  take  thu  liberty  of  troubling  you  nnth  this 
coram  an  ioit  ion,  not  only  in  your  publie  character  of  editor  of 
tbir  Edinburgh  Review,  but  also  under  the  authority  ^of  the 
iHtor  which  Ikfr.  M'Culloch  has  been  kind  enough  to  write 
for  in«.  It  is  my  object  to  prepare  an  artielo  on  the  subject 
of  Educatiuo  nt  Eton.  I  Itad  tlie  good  or  bad  fortune  to  pass 
yeara  of  my  life  at  that  school,  and  having  conceived 
a  strong  opinion  against  the  system  of  the  English  Public 
Bdtoola  generally,  but  being  only  acquainted  with  the  system 
Eton  ia  particular,  I  have  thought  that  public  opinion 
■QlSd«ntly  advanced  to  bear  au  esi>o&urc  of  its  fiystem,     I 
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should  wish  not  to  enter  into  a  discussion  as  to  the  best  mode 
of  education  absolutely,  and  then  try  Eton  by  that  test — a 
mode  of  argument  necessarily  tedious,  and  often  unsatis- 
factory,— ^but  to  state  within  what  very  narrow  bounds  the 
Eton  education  is  confined,  and  then  examine  whether  even 
that  end — a  knowledge  of  Latin  and  Greek — ^is  attained  to 
any  considerable  extent.  For  that  purpose  I  should  state  the 
general  arrangement  and  practice  of  the  school,  the  books 
read,  and  particularly  examine  the  Eton  school-books,  such  as 
the  Eton  Greek  Grammar,  which  are  past  belief  wretched ; 
and  might  also  touch  upon  King's  College,  Cambridge,  which 
is,  as  it  were,  an  oflfshoot  of  Eton.  My  practical  acquaintance 
with  Eton  will  enable  me  to  be  generally  accurate  in  my 
assertions,  and  I  shall  be  careful  to  make  such  enquiries  as 
will  bring  me  au  courant  du  Jour  as  to  any  late  changes. 
Although,  therefore,  I  shall  not  have  any  pretension  to  rival 
the  ability  with  which  the  united  eflForts  of  Playfair,  Sydney 
Smith,  and  Payne  Knight  attacked  Oxford,^  I  may  save  the 
Edinburgh  Review  from  the  discredit  of  advancing  any  of 
the  untenable  charges  into  which  their  ignorance  of  that 
University  led  them.^ — Your  very  obedient  servant, 

Geo.  C.  Lewis. 

Henry  Hallam. 

Wimpole  Street^  December  4,  1829. 
My  dear  Sir, — I  do  not  exactly  recollect  what  I  said  to 
you,  when  I  had  the  pleasure  of  meeting  you  at  Edinburgh, 
on  the  subject  of  reviewing;  but  certainly  I  should  be  very 
glad  to  contribute  my  assistance,  whatever  may  be  its  value, 
to  the  Edinburgh  Review,  could  I  always  depend  on  com- 
manding the  requisite  time,  consistently  with  some  other 
avocations  of  different  kinds.  In  the  present  instance,  I 
should  probably  be  not  unwilling  to  undertake  Calamy's  Life, 
though  I  have  not  yet  seen  the  book,  as  it  might  furnish  a 

'  See  Art.  7,  of  No.  for  April,  1810— a  rejoinder  to  Copleston's  "  Reply  to 
the  Calumnies  of  the  Edinburgh  Review  against  Oxford/* 

*  The  article  was  published  in  No.  101,  April,  1830,  "  Public  Schools  of 
England— Eton ; "  and  in  the  No.  for  March,  1831,  he  wrote  Art.  3,  "  Public 
Schools  of  England — Westminster  and  Eton." 
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dkciisnoii  on  some  points  of  English  history,  were  it  not  for 
%  circnmstanoe  whieh  your  letter  obliges  me  in  a  manner  to 
mention.  I  have  been  for  some  weeks  engaged  on  a  work 
which  must  certainly  occupy  the  remainder  of  the  winter. 
This  I  must  request  you  not  to  mention^  as  I  have  not  as  yet 
divulged  it  even  to  intimate  friends^  and  as  it  is  not  my 
intention  at  present  to  put  my  name  in  the  title-page,  though 
I  shall  not  conceal  it  if  suspicion  should  arise,  as  will  probably 
be  the  case.  I  do  not  like  to  pledge  myself  to  any  under- 
taking at  the  distance  of  some  months,  especially  as  I  have 
not  been  quite  well  for  most  of  the  year,  and  feel  that  I  am 
the  worse  for  too  prolonged  exertion  of  mind^  so  that  I 
generally  give,  or  ought  to  give,  the  entire  summer  to 
recreation. — Very  truly  yours,  Henry  Hallam.* 

J.   R.  M'CULLOCII. 

London^  December  28,  1829. 
ilv  DEAR  Sir, — My  only  object  in  writing  to  you  at 
present  is  to  express  the  regret  and  vexation  which  I  feel 
that  you  are  to  have  an  article  by  Spring  Rice  on  the  Italian 
Economists.-  You  may  think  that  I  am  absurdly  sensitive 
on  this  point ;  but  such  is  not  the  case.  My  having  been 
allowed  to  contribute  for  a  dozen  years,  without  any  excep- 
tion but  one,  the  articles  on  Political  Economy,  has  been  in 
many  respects  of  vast  consequence  to  me,  and,  I  believe,  has 
done  no  injury  to  the  Review,  which  I  may  say  has  at  this 
moment  confessedly  the  lead  in  that  department.  I  suppose 
it  is  Pecchio's  book  that  Rice  means  to  review.  Now,  the 
only  thing  that  can  interest  any  one  in  this  book  is  the 
attempt  to  controvert  some  statements  of  mine  with  respect 
to  the  priority  of  the  English.  I  have  been  collecting 
materials  in  order  to  demolish  what  Pecchio  has  advanced, 
which  is,  I  know,  a  great  deal  more  than  Rice  is  able  to  do. 
Besides,  he  has  not  the  reading  to  fit  him  to  write  an  article 
on  the  history  of  the  science.  Had  he  offered  you  an  article 
on  an  Irish  subject,  you  would  have  done  well  to  take  it, 

*  Mr.  Ilallam  wrote  two  art icl«»8 :  "  Linjjanrs  Historv  of  Enjrlund,"  Man-li, 
1H31  ;  "  P^||^vc>  Enplinh  Coinnumwealth,"  July,  183*2. 

•  Artii'lc  2,  Jannary,  1830:  "Mr.  SatlhTs  SilnJol--  Italian  Ko«m«»mist*." 
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because  it  would  have  been  good ;  but  he  is  as  much  out  of 
place  in  this  affair  as  I  would  be  were  I  to  write  an  article  on 
Surgery.  Surely  Rice  might  have  found  something  else  to 
write  upon  than  poking  himself  into  a  controversy  between 
Pecchio  and  myself.  If  papers  on  a  strictly  scientific  subject 
are  to  be  contributed  by  different  hands,  they  will  have 
diflFerent  views,  and  will  no  longer  possess  any  identity. — 
Most  faithfully  yours,  J.  R.  M'Culloch. 

M.  Napier  to  MCulloch. 

Edinburgh^  January  1,  1830. 

My  dear  M., — I  begin  by  wishing  you  and  your  &mi]y 
a  prosperous  and  happy  year,  and  the  return  of  many  such. 
Having  expressed  this  very  sincere  wish,  I  proceed  to  your 
letter  of  the  28th  ult.,  which  has  vexed  me,  and  not  the  less 
that  you  are  wrong,  very  wrong.  You  think  that  I  ought  to 
have  rejected  an  article  on  the  Italian  Economists  by  Spring 
Rice,  on  the  ground  that  the  whole  province  of  Political 
Economy  ought  to  be  kept  sacred  for  yourself.  Now,  it  is 
impossible  for  me  to  agree  to  this.  No  man  connected  with 
the  Review,  none  even  of  its  founders,  has  ever  claimed  an 
exclusive  dominion  over  any  particular  province.  Had  any 
one  made  such  a  proposal,  I  should  have  declined  being 
Editor  on  a  footing  calculated  to  circumscribe  my  rights  and 
powers,  without  diminishing  my  general  responsibility.  But 
laying  this  view  entirely  aside,  I  have  to  observe  that  there 
are  persons,  without  whose  assistance  I  could  not  carry  on  the 
Review,  nor  could  any  one  else,  and  tbat  my  refusal  to  accept 
Rice's  article,  simply  on  the  ground  that  you  are  the  main 
contributor  in  this  department,  would  have  disgusted  those 
persons,  and  might  have  led  to  their  withdrawing  from  the 
Review.  Now,  I  ask  you,  would  it  have  been  right  in  me  to 
have  exposed  it,  in  the  first  moments  of  its  being  entrusted  to 
my  management,  to  such  a  hazard  ?  Could  I  expect  that  one 
of  my  most  intimate  friends  would  think  of  placing  me  under 
a  necessity  of  disobliging  men  without  whose  co-operation  the 
Review  would  sink  ? 

You  are  wrong  in  other  respects.   No  one  of  those  to  whom 
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I  allude  would  ask  me  to  insert  an  article  decidedly  hostile  to 
the  great  doctrines  you  have  so  long  and  strenuously  advo- 
cated, nor  would  I  have  agreed  to  do  so.  I  should  then  have 
a  reasonable  and  intelligible  ground  of  refusal, — that  of  the 
propriety  of  preserving  something  like  consistency  on  great 
questions.  Bat  I  should  have  had  no  ground  if,  not  being  able 
to  say  that  you  had  promised  me  an  article  on  the  Italian  Econo- 
mists, I  should  yet  have  said  that  nobody  else,  however 
re^>ectable,  should  be  allowed  to  give  one.  Would  it  not 
have  been  said  that  I  showed  myself,  in  the  commencement 
of  my  administration,  as  acting,  not  with  a  view  to  what 
was  best  for  the  Review,  but  with  a  view  to  gratify  private 
partialities  ? 

In  seeming  to  doabt  my  anxiety  to  meet  your  wishes, 
whenever  I  can  do  so  with  propriety,  you  force  me  to  say  that 
you  have  been  thought  too  exclusive.  You  should  not  show 
any  feeling  of  this  kind.  No  man  has  so  little  cause. 
Farther,  I  do  say  that,  having  asked  you  to  write  an  article 
on  some  of  the  Foreign  writers,  which  you  declined,  I  would 
have  done  you  no  wrong  had  I  asked  some  one  else  to  under- 
take the  task.  In  truth,  however,  I  had  no  wish  so  to 
vindicate  my  powers.  But,  when  such  an  article  was  ten- 
dered by  a  highly  respectable  man,  with  recommendations  not 
to  be  slighted  with  impunity,  I  had  no  alternative.  Do  not 
vex  me  again.  If  you  should  feel  your  reliance  on  me  any 
way  shaken,  be  assured  you  are  cherishing  a  feeling  which 
you  ooght  forthwith  to  extrude. — Most  truly  yours, 

M.  Napier. 

J.  R.  M'CULLOCU. 

London^  January  4,  1830. 
My  dear  Sir, — You  do  me  injustice  in  supposing  for  an 
instant  that  I  ever  doubted  your  wish  to  befriend  me  to  the 
utmost  of  your  power.  Be  assured  that  such  an  idea  never 
entered,  and  will  not  easily  enter,  my  imagination.  But  I 
liave  an  interest  in  this  matter,  with  which  neither  you  nor 
any  one  else  can,  I  apprehend,  sympathise.  Almost  all  my 
reputation   has  been   built   upon   my    contributions    to    the 
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Review,  and  the  understanding  that  I  had  the  undivided 
task  of  furnishing  such  articles^  gave  me  an  influence  and 
consideration  which  I  of  course  valued  highly.  I  admit  at 
once,  that  were  I  in  your  place,  I  would  most  probably  have 
acted  as  you  have  done.  Still,  however,  that  does  not  make 
me  like  the  thing  any  better.  The  same  reasons  which  made 
you  insert  an  article  from  Rice, — a  respectable  man,  I  admit, 
but  without  the  slightest  knowledge  of  the  science — ^may 
make  you  do  the  same  from  some  one  else,  or  from  him, 
in  the  next  Number,  so  that  all  the  prestige  that  formerly 
attached  to  my  situation  is  at  an  end.  Whether  Rice  writes 
sense  or  nonsense,  id  not  the  point.  He  comes  within  my 
beat,  and  therefore  I  dislike  him.  In  this  respect,  I  confess  I 
am  a  rigid,  uncompromising  monopolist,  and  rather  than 
endure  the  sight  of  brothers  near  the  throne,  I  will  vacate  it 
entirely.  You  see  I  conceal  nothing  from  you,  and  I  make 
you  acquainted  with  my  inmost  feelings.  That  you  may  get 
those  who  will  supply  you  with  better  economical  articles, 
I  willingly  allow.  But  you  will  never  have  a  contributor 
who  will  be  more  anxious  than  I  have  been  to  make  his 
articles  as  good  as  he  possibly  could,  or  who  had  so  many 
powerful  motives  to  exert  himself  to  make  them  good.  Had 
JeflPrey  been  in  your  situation,  I  would  have  written  to  him 
in  precisely  the  same  strain  that  I  now  write  to  you.  He 
once  inserted  an  article  by  Dr.  Whately  on  Senior's  Lectures, 
and  I  cannot  tell  you  how  much  this  vexed  me. — Most  faith- 
fully yours,  J.  R.  M'Culloch. 

T.  B.  Macaulay. 

London,  January  25,  1830. 
My  DEAR  Sir, — I  send  oflP  by  the  mail  of  to-day  an  article 
on  Southey  ["  Colloquies  on  Society  "] — too  long,  I  fear,  to 
meet  your  wishes,  but  as  short  as  I  could  make  it.  There 
were,  by  the  bye,  in  my  last  article,  "  Utilitarian  Theory,"  a 
few  omissions  made,  of  no  great  consequence  in  themselves — 
the  longest,  I  think,  a  paragraph  of  twelve  or  fourteen  lines. 
I  should  scarcely  have  thought  this  worth  mentioning,  as  it 
certainly  by  no  means  exceeds  the  limits  of  that  editorial 
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prerogmtiYe  which  I  most  willingly  recognise,  but  that  the 
omisrioos  seem  to  me,  and  to  one  or  two  persons  who  had 
■een  the  article  in  its  original  state,  to  be  made  on  a  principle 
which,  however  sound  in  itself^  does  not,  I  think,  apply  to 
compoeitions  of  this  description.  The  passages  omitted  were 
the  most  pointed  and  ornamental  sentences  in  the  review. 
Now  for  high  and  grave  works — a  History,  for  example,  or  a 
system  of  political  or  moral  philosophy — Doctor  Johnson's 
rule,  that  every  sentence  which  the  writer  thinks  fine  ought  to 
be  strack  out,  is  excellent.  But  periodical  works  like  ours, 
which,  unless  they  strike  at  the  first  reading,  are  not  likely 
to  strike  at  all^  whose  whole  life  is  a  month  or  two,  may^  I 
think,  be  allowed  to  be  sometimes  even  viciously  florid. 
Probably  in  estimating  the  real  value  of  any  tinsel  which  I 
may  put  upon  my  articles,  you  and  I  should  not  materially 
difler.  But  it  is  not  by  his  own  taste,  but  by  the  taste  of  the 
fish,  that  the  angler  is  determined  in  his  choice  of  bait. 
Perhaps,  afler  all,  I  am  ascribing  to  system  what  is  mere 
accident.  Be  assured,  at  all  events^  that  what  I  have  said  is 
Slid  in  perfect  good  humour,  and  indicates  no  mutinous 
disposition. — Ever  yours  truly,  T.  B.  Macaulay. 

Thomas  Carlyle. 

CraigenpuUoch,  Dumfries, 
January  27,  1830. 

My  dear  Sir, — I  now  return  you  the  three  books,  with 
many  thanks  for  the  pleasure  they  have  given  me.  Old 
Ascham  is  one  of  the  freshest,  truest  spirits  I  have  met  with ; 
a  scholar  and  writer,  yet  a  genuine  man.  Farmer  and  Douce 
belong  to  a  much  more  thick-blooded,  hide-bound  species ; 
yet  they  too  seem  sufficient  persons  in  their  way. 

I  have  quitted  that  project  of  English  literature,  and  taken 
into  a  new  track,  the  history  of  German  literature,  where  far 
less  will  be  needed,  or  at  all  events  expected  of  me.  Herein 
I  am  afraid  your  fine  collection,^  so  liberally  opened  to  me, 
will  be  of  little  service ;   unless  indetnl  you  could   send  me 

»  The  Libranr  of  the  Writers  to  the  Sijniet. 
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some  documents  about  Luther  and  the  Reformation  (Secken- 
dorf,  for  instance),  and  any  rational  History  of  Germany,  such 
as  may  perhaps  exist  in  French  or  Latin,  but  is  not,  I  believe, 
to  be  found  in  English.  Schmidt's  or  Mascou's  work  in 
German,  I  fear  you  are  not  likely  to  have.  Perhaps  even 
Hone's  Mysteries  might  be  of  some  service  to  me,  or  any 
work  that  touches  on  the  general  literature  of  the  Middle 
Ages ;  for  ray  first  volume  should  have  something  of  an 
antiquarian  character.  Barclay's  Ship  of  Fooh^  the  original 
Owlglass,  Law's  Jacob  Bohm,  and  all  old  translations  from  the 
German,  would  be  highly  useful. 

Doubtless  it  is  to  your  kindness  that  I  am  indebted  for  the 
last  two  Numbers  of  the  Review,  which  have  been  punctually 
sent  me.  Mr.  Jefirey  tells  me  the  new  Number  is  to  be  out 
in  a  week  or  two.  I  liked  the  last  very  well ;  the  review  of 
Channing  seemed  to  me  especially  good.  Sir  W.  Hamilton's 
paper  gave  proof  of  much  metaphysical  reading  and  medita- 
tion ;  but  I  daresay  your  readers  would  complain  of  unin- 
telligibility  and  so  forth ;  indeed  it  is  full  of  subtle  schoolman 
logic,  and  on  a  subject  diflScult  above  all  others  to  discuss  for 
English  minds.  Sir  William^  if  I  mistake  not,  has  studied 
the  "  State  of  Education  in  Germany."  I  should  like  much 
to  see  an  essay  from  him  on  that  subject,  with  proper  practical 
proofs  and  expositions  of  a  subject  of  great  importance  and 
public  interest  at  this  time ;  for  it  must  be  owned  the  Germans 
are  immeasurably  ahead  of  us  in  that  matter ;  and  if  we  are 
"  the  worst-educated  nation  in  Europe,"  they  are  much  more 
unquestionably  the  best. — Believe  me  always  most  truly  yours, 

T.  Carlyle. 

Henry  BROuaHAM. 

Lancaster^  March  27,  1830. 
My  dear  Sir, — I  received  your  letter  a  day  or  two  ago, 
and  delayed  answering  it  until  I  could  do  so,  as  I  hoped,  more 
satisfactorily.  I  fear  I  can  only  give  you  a  conjecture  or 
approximation;  but  I  hope  to  be  able  to  send  one  or  two 
papers  before  the  time  you  mention.  I  wish  to  say  some- 
thing upon   the   Portuguese   question — the   ocoasion    being 
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Itfdy  Canning's  veij  remarkable  pamphlet  ^  (it  is  not  known 
to  be  hers  pabliely) — and  something  also  on  the  late  pro- 
ceedings of  oar  Society.  A  friend  of  mine  has  sent  me  some- 
thing which  shall  be  forwarded  to  you,  to  do  with  as  you 
like.  I  have  not  read  it,  but  the  person  who  communicated 
it  is  highly  respectable.  Who  the  author  is,  I  know  not. 
Yon  will  receive  in  the  course  of  a  few  days  a  paper  upon  the 
^rreat  question  of  Begistration,  in  which  I  tiike  an  especial 
interest,  as  do  all  our  profession.  The  paper  comes  from  an 
able  and  learned  conveyancer,  and  one  upon  whom  you  may 
entirely  rely.  I  desired  it  to  be  sent  to  me,  wishing  to  add 
somewhat  to  it.  Possibly  it  may  therefore  come  through  me. 
Bat  if  not,  or  if  I  should  not  have  time  to  accomplish  my 
purpose,  you  will  know  whence  you  receive  it. — Believe  me 
trulv  vours,  H.  BnouaiiAM. 

T.  B.  Macaulay. 

York,  March  22,  1830. 

My  dear  Sir, — I  have  just  found  your  letter  here.  It 
has,  I  infer  from  the  date,  been  awaiting  my  arrival  for  some 
days.  I  ought  to  have  written  to  you  before,  in  answer  to 
your  kind  letter  of  congratulation  ;  but  I  was  in  some  doubt 
as  to  what  I  should  be  able  to  do  for  No.  101,  and  I  deferred 
writing  till  I  could  make  up  my  mind.  If  my  friend  Ellis's 
article  on  Greek  history,  of  which  I  have  formed  high  ex- 
pectations, could  have  been  ready,  I  should  have  taken  a 
holiday.  But  as  there  is  no  chance  of  that  for  the  next 
Xumber,  I  ought,  I  think,  to  consider  myself  as  his  bail,  and 
to  surrender  myself  to  your  disposal  in  his  stead. 

I  have  been  thinking  of  a  subject,  light  and  trifling  enough, 
bat  perhaps  not  the  worse  for  our  purpose,  on  that  account. 
We  seldom  want  a  suflicient  quantity  of  heavy  matter.  There 
is  a  wretched  poetaster  of  the  name  of  Robert  Montgomery, 
who  has  written  some  volumes  of  detestable  verses  on  religious 
sahjeets,  which,  by  mere  puffing  in  magazines  and  newspapers, 

'  Mr.  (trorillc  ("  Memoiw,"  iii,  -lO)  mentions  liavinp  hinnl  Sydney  Smith 
wcrihe  the  pamphlet  to  Stapleton,  which  he  wan  able  to  contnuliet  fnnn 
bAvine  been  privy  to  it«  componition,  and  reviscil  the  MS.  at  Lady  Oinnin};*H 
n^tie*t. 
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have  had  an  immense  sale,  and  some  of  which  are  now  in  their 
tenth  or  twelfth  editions.  I  have  for  some  time  past  thought 
that  the  trick  of  puffing,  as  it  is  now  practised  both  by  authors 
and  publishers,  is  likely  to  degrade  the  literary  character,  and 
to  deprave  the  public  taste  in  a  frightful  degree.  1  really 
think  we  ought  to  try  what  eflPect  satire  will  have  upon  this 
nuisance,  and  I  doubt  whether  we  can  ever  find  a  better  oppor- 
tunity.— Ever  yours  very  faithfully,  T.  B.  Macaulay. 

London^  April  29,  1830. 
My  dear  Sir, — I  send  back  the  proofs  [of  article  on 
Montgomery].  I  quite  approve  of  all  your  alterations,  but 
I  doubt  as  to  the  first  paragraph.  I  think  that  to  dash  into 
the  fable  at  once  would  have  rather  too  flippant  a  look,  and 
I  would  rather  err  on  the  other  side.  There  are  two  subjects 
on  which  I  think  of  writing  for  the  next  Number.  The 
Romantic  Poetry  of  the  Italians  is  one  of  them.  A  book  on 
the  subject  has  just  been  published  by  my  friend  Panizzi, 
Professor  in  the  London  University,  which  will  aflbrd  a  good 
opportunity.  I  have  long  had  this  project  in  my  head.  If, 
as  I  rather  fear,  we  should  be  beaten  in  Parliament  this  year 
about  the  Jews,  a  short  pupgent  article  on  that  question 
might  be  useful  and  taking.  It  ought  to  come  within  the 
compass  of  a  single  sheet. — Ever  yours  truly,  T.*B.  M. 

Henry  Brougham. 

London^  July  23,  1830. 
My  dear  Professor, — I  had  meant  to-day  to  send  you 
my  Colonial  Slavery  speech,  but  was  kept  so  long  at  the 
lev6e  that  the  post  was  gone.  You  shall  have  it  by  to- 
morrow's post,  and  T.  Macaulay  is  to  prepare  a  leading  article 
on  it  and  the  subject  for  next  Number,  which,  I  hope,  will 
be  first,  as  the  question  has,  since  I  declared  against  the  right 
of  holding  men  in  slavery,  assumed  a  new  aspect.  But  it  is 
thought  by  all  our  friends  here,  that  a  few  lines  as  an  affiche 
or  notice  ^  to  readers  at  the  end  are  essentially  necessary  in 

*  A  notice  of  the  speech  appeared,  accordingly,  in  the  Numher  for  July, 
1830,  to  which  Brougham  contributed  Articles  8,  10,  and  12,  on  "Law 
Reform— District  Courts,"  "  Library  of  Useful  Knowledge,"  "  The  Ministry 
and  the  State  of  Parties." 
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this  Nomber,  merely  to  annonnee  the  speech  and  subject  in 
the  fiice  of  the  General  Election.^  I  have  never  exerted  my- 
self more,  it  is  certain,  than  in  that  speech,  and  it  has  made 
a  deep  and  general  impression  on  this  important  question. 
Bat  we  wish  it  to  be  known  in  the  country,  to  comfort  our 
friends  at  their  elections. — Yours  ever  sincerely,  H.  B. 

John  Allen. 

Holland  Home^  August  9,  1830. 
Dear  Sir, — I  congratulate  you  on  the  late  brilliant  events 
in  France,  and  above  all  on  the  moderation  of  the  Republican 
party,  who  have  wisely  given  up  the  shadow  to  secure  the 
substance,  and  consented  to  have  a  republic  in  fact,  under  the 
Duke  of  Orleans  as  King,  rather  than  by  fighting  for  a  re- 
public in  name,  incur  the  danger  of  a  civil,  and  possibly  of  a 
foreisrn  war  to  boot.    The  Ministry  here  cannot  conceal  their 
chagrin  at  this  triumph  of  the  popular  cause.     The  whole  of 
their  policy  since  1815  subverted  in  three  days.     Nothing 
left  of  the  battle  of  Waterloo  but  the  subversion  of  the  military 
power  of  Napoleon.     No  hopes  of  preventing  the  establish- 
ment of  representative  governments   in   every  part  of  the 
Continent  capable  of  receiving  them.     The  military  men  are 
astounded  and   annoyed  at   the  discomfiture  of  the  King's 
guards   by  the  rabble,  and  unable   to   comprehend  how  so 
strong  a  position  as  the  Tuileries  was  carried  by  an  assault  of 
workmen  headed  by  boys.     The  Duke  says  he  would  not  have 
dared  to  attempt  it  with  ten  thousand  of  the  best  troops  he 
ever   saw.     Sir   H.   Hardinge    re-echoes   the   same   wonder. 
His  Grace,  with  his  wonted  generosity  of  character,  is  lavish 
of  his  abase  on  the  folly  of  the  vanquisheil ;  and  some  of  his 
colleagues   comfort  themselves    by   stigmatizing   the   future 
King  of  the  French  as  no  better  than  an  usurper.     No  one, 
however,  as  yet  ventures  to  talk  of  interference.     The  amount 
of  our  National  Debt  is  for  the  first  time  become  a  national 
bles(>ing.     It  is  fortunate  that  George  Fourth  was  no  more 
when  these  events  took  place.     The  present  King  is  a  good 
man,  and  though  he  may  be  misled  by  bad  Ministers,  ho  will 

•  The  Oeneral  Election  on  the  Accefwion  of  William  IV. 
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neither  instigate  them  to  mischief,  nor  secretly  intngue  against 
them  if  they  are  disposed  to  act  well. — Yours  faithfully, 

J.  Allen. 

T.  B.  Macaulay. 

London^  August  19,  1830. 

My  DEAR  Sir, — ^Tlie  new  Number  [July,  1830]  appeared 
this  morning  in  the  shop-windows.  It  is  certainly  respect- 
able, but  I  do  not  think  that  it  is  eminently  good.  The 
article  on  Niebuhr  contains  much  that  is  very  sensible ;  but 
it  is  not  such  an  article  as  so  noble  a  subject  required.  I  am 
not,  like  Ellis,  Niebuhr-mad,  and  I  agree  with  many  of  the 
remarks  which  the  reviewer  has  made,  both  on  this  work  and 
on  the  school  of  German  critics  and  historians.  But  surely 
the  reviewer  ought  to  have  given  an  account  of  the  system  of 
exposition  which  Niebuhr  has  adopted,  and  of  the  theory 
which  he  advances  respecting  the  institutions  of  Rome.  Some 
of  the  notions  of  the  German  are,  I  think,  extremely  just, 
some  false  and  extravagant.  But,  true  or  false,  they  all  indi- 
cate a  vigorous  and  cultivated  mind,  and  will  all  find  favour- 
able acceptance  with  a  large  party  in  the  literary  world. 
The  appearance  of  the  book  is  really  an  era  in  the  intellectual 
history  of  Europe ;  and  I  think  that  the  Edinburgh  Review 
ought  at  least  to  have  given  a  luminous  abstract  of  it.  The 
very  circumstance  that  Niebuhr's  own  arrangement  and  style 
are  obscure,  and  that  his  translators  have  need  of  translators 
to  make  them  intelligible  to  the  multitude,  rendered  it  more 
desirable  that  a  clear  and  neat  statement  of  the  points  in  con- 
troversy should  be  laid  before  the  public.  But  it  is  useless  to 
talk  of  what  cannot  be  mended.  The  best  editors  cannot 
always  have  good  writers,  and  the  best  writers  cannot  always 
write  their  best. 

Brougham  must  be  out  of  his  wits.  I  heard  that  his 
triumph  in  Yorkshire^  had  turned  his  brains,  or  something 
very  near  it.     I  have  no  notion  on  what  ground  he  imagines 

*  "  Of  aU  the  portontoos  signs  of  tho  times  for  the  present  Ministrr,  the 
most  appiilliug  is  the  nearly  unanimous  choice  of  Mr.  Brougham  to  be  Member 
for  Yorkshire.  This  is  assuredly  the  most  extraordinary  event  in  the  history 
of  party  politics."— Article  on  "  The  Ministry  and  tho  State  of  Parties." 
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tbat  I  am  going  to  review  his  speech.  He  never  said  a  word 
to  me  on  the  subject.  Nor  did  I  ever  say,  either  to  him  or  to 
anj  one  else,  a  single  syllable  to  that  effect.  I  do  remember, 
indeed,  what  till  to-day  I  had  quite  forgotten,  that  a  friend  of 
mine  begged  me,  some  time  ago,  to  write  an  article  on 
Slavery.  I  said  that  I  thought  it  impossible  that  Parliament 
conld  do  anything  on  the  subject  before  Christmas,  and  that 
the  beginning  of  next  year  would  be  a  fitter  time  than 
the  Autumn  of  this.  At  all  events,  I  shall  not  make 
Brougham's  speech  my  text.  We  have  had  quite  enough  of 
puffing  and  flattering  each  other  in  the  Edinburgh  Review. 
It  is  in  vile  taste  for  men  united  in  one  literary  undertaking 
to  exchange  these  favours. 

I  have  a  plan  of  which  I  wish  to  know  your  opinion. 
In  ten  days  or  thereabouts  I  set  off  for  France,  where  I  hope 
to  pass  six  weeks.  I  shall  be  in  the  best  society,  that  of  the 
Due  de  Broglie,  Guizot,  and  so  on.  I  think  of  writing  an 
article  on  the  politics  of  France  since  the  Restoration,  with 
characters  of  the  principal  public  men,  and  a  parallel  between 
the  present  state  of  France  and  that  of  England.  I  think 
that  this  might  be  made  an  article  of  extraordinary  interest. 
I  do  not  say  that  I  could  make  it  so.  It  must,  you  will 
jieroeive,  be  a  long  paper,  however  concise  I  may  try  to 
be.  But  as  the  subject  is  important,  and  I  am  not  generally 
diffuse,  you  must  not  stint  me.  If  you  like  this  scheme, 
lot  me  know  as  soon  as  possible. — Ever  yours  truly, 

T.  B.  Macaulay. 

Bothley  Temple^  Leicestershire^ 
August  27,  1830. 
My   dear   Sib, — The    paper  on   the   State   of  Parties 


Brougham's  of  course — has  made  considerable  noise.  The 
general  opinion  is,  that  the  craving  for  place  appears  in  it  too 
undisguisedly ;  and  I  think  that,  considering  how  strongly 
the  Whigs  have  always  censured  the  attacks  on  female 
character  in  the  John  Bull,  the  allusion  to  the  women  of 
fa£ihion  who  support  the  Duke  might  have  been  spared  with 
advantage.     The  reviewer  says  that,  if  be  could,  he  should 
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have  no  more  scruple  in  exposing  these  ladies  to  ridicule  than 
in  attacking  Peel  or  Goulburn.  Now  surely  the  ladies  who 
visited  the  Queen  must,  if  this  be  a  proper  way  of  looking 
at  the  subject,  have  been  fair  objects  of  satire. — Ever  yours 
truly,  T.  B.  Ma^caulay. 

E.  Lytton  Bulwer. 

36  Hertford  Street, 

September  8,  1830. 

My  dear  Sir, — ^Not  having  had  the  good  fortune  to 
escape  the  contagion  of  that  great  epidemic^  one  of  whose 
periodical  visits  has  lately  made  itself  felt  throughout  the 
country,  but  having  been  laid  up  with  a  severe  attack  of 
"  election,"  from  which  I  am  only  now  slowly  recovering, 
you  will  readily  understand  how  incapable  such  a  disorder 
rendered  me  of  attending  to  those  agreeable  labours  in  which 
you  were  graciously  pleased  to  solicit  ray  assistance.  I  begin 
now  to  flatter  myself  that  I  am  capable  of  returning  to  the 
management  of  my  own  affairs,  which  affairs,  I  am  sorry 
to  say,  are  very  much  confined  to  the  conduct  of  my  library, 
and  the  cultivation  of  that  blank  paper  which  Mr.  Conrtenay 
so  felicitously  compared  to  the  aspect  of  his  own  mind.  I  am 
looking  about  me  for  some  subject  for  the  Edinburgh,  and  not 
being  able  to  find  one  that  entirely  pleases  me,  I  should 
be  glad  to  know  if  any  suggests  itself  to  you,  which  you  may 
be  willing  to  confide  to  my  hands.  I  fancy  that  inquiries 
into  characters  rashly  judged  or  imperfectly  analysed  hitherto, 
or  considerations  upon  historical  events  or  peculiar  aspects 
of  society,  would  suit  me  better  than  any  other  line  of 
composition. 

They  tell  me,  by  the  way,  in  more  places  than  one,  that  the 
Edinburgh  Review  is  not  friendly  to  me,  and  point  out  sundry 
hints  and  allusions  in  the  article^  on  ''The  Manners  of  the 
Day,"  which  they  will  have  it,  are  meant  for  me.  These 
allusions,  they  also  contend,  are  more  bitter  and  effectual 
enemies  to  me  than  open  abuse;  for,  coupled  with  that 
marked  silence  as  to  my  name  and  works  which  exists  in 

*  Art.  6,  July,  1830,  written  by  the  late  Thomas  Henry  Lister. 
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•  article,   tbey  affect  to  congider  that  they  indicate  that, 

mwortliy   the  honour  of  ahuse,    I   am    yet   deserving   the 

Lcxrcation  of  a  sneer.     The  «/Hj^fWM*  with  which,  as  a  novelist, 

I  1uir<>  contended  agrainBt  all  prejudice  and  all  hypocrisy,  has 

\  flfcoarM*  gained  me  many  enemies,  too  happy  to  support  the 

linth    of  the    Ultras    by    any    seeming   conltmpt  from    the 

ILitvnil»,  and  all  envy  and  all  ecorn  ore  vented  moro  suceesa- 

|hUy  rin  WDfka  like  mine  than  those  of  a  graver  nature.     It  is 

aey  ti»  sav  of  a  novel — "  read  to  Ijo  forgotten,"  "  thrown 

•  ti>-morri>w,"  "trash  of  the  circulating  libraries,"  '*  pro- 

kr  for  young  Wies," — it  is  so  easy  to  say  all  this,  and  the 

bears  so  plaiuiblc  a  seeming,  that  a  very  paltry  Bct  of 

I  Gx  >  character  on  a  novel,  that  it  may  be  more  than 

•  to  revoke.     And  its  enemies  having  once  hunted  it  to 

■th,  tboM  who  think  it  worthy  of  a  longer  date,  anil  profTur 

K}t  ■  l»t«  vapport,  are  not  animating  the  living  hut  eulogising 

P  Ukr  ili*rtiiM-t.     If  you  had  not  announced  to  me  an  intention  (o 

review  my  Xovels,  I  «^bould  not  have  said  this  much,  and  this 

noch  only  I  do  say,  not  soliciting  publicity,  not  deprecating 

enuurc,  not  expecting  praise,  but — will  you  allow  me  to  say 

il  ? — asking  what  appears  to  be  justice.     I  think   I  have  no 

fretttnaiiiiis  to  he  praised  hy  the   Kdinlnirgh.  hut  I  think   I 

MMne  to  be  reviewed.     My  Novels  have  had  a  certain 

I  this  eountry.     They  have  been  translated,  God  knows 

\  into  motit  European  lunguages ;  they  have  been  reviewed 

European   Reviews.     In   America  they   have   been 

rolkcted,  and  sell  in  sets  to  an  ext^^nt  which  I  hesitate  to 

U-li«'Tr.     So  that  if  they  now  stand  at  the  door  of  the  Edin- 

Iwrgh  Hcvicw,  it  is  not  cap  in  hnnd  as  a  humble  mendicant, 

liol  mlhoT  like  a  bluff  creditor,  who  answers  your  aecusations 

nf  hi»  inijMTtinencti  by  begging  you  to  settle  his  bill  at  the 

finl  MHivenient  opportunity. 

1  A>D't  know,  ray  dear  sir,  whether  all  this  won't  remind 
yoa  oT  the  note  in  Helvetius,'  which  instances  the  case  of 
Wie  writer  who  prefaces  his  work  somewhat  thus  : — "  I  havo 
wef  UioDght  to  enlighten,  to  instruct  mankind,  the  most 
■end  duty  and  the  most  enduring  pleasure.  In  spite  of  alt 
'  Df  L'Eiprit,  Di«c<nir«  ii,  i-hnp.  8. 
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• 

the  distractions  of  pleasure,  braving  all  the  aspersions  of  envy, 
and  the  fatigue  of  intense  research,  I  have  therefore  toiled  at 
this  work,  and  at  the  close  of  twenty  years,  I  give  to  the 
world  my  treatise  on  The  Nightingale," 

There  does  not  seem,  I  think,  much  worthy  of  interest 
in  the  literary  way  (as  the  Trade  express  it)  just  at  present. 
One  would  gather  a  very  bad  moral,  that  is  to  say,  a  very 
false  notion,  from  the  fine  story  of  the  Ancient  pursuing  his 
studies  in  a  siege,  and  asking  if  the  General  made  war 
against  the  Fine  Arts.  Unhappily  every  political  excite- 
ment, whether  a  war,  a  revolution,  or  an  election,  does,  for 
the  time  being,  play  the  deuce  with  the  Arts.  And  that 
eternal  peace  Mr.  Owen  is  so  sure  of  effecting  will  be  a 
capital  thing  for  the  booksellers  I  Nathless,  a  Mr.  Reade* 
has  just  published  a  long  sacred  poem.  I  fear  the  w^orld  are 
not  likely  to  take  a  hint  from  the  gentleman's  name !  What 
is  the  meaning  of  this  Bible  mania  among  the  poetlings  ?  It 
might  make  a  man  doubt  the  divinity  of  the  Scriptures, 
seeing  that,  while  the  poets  steal  from  them  every  day,  they 
never  steal  anything  the  least  like  inspiration.  Perhaps,  how- 
ever, that  article  is  like  Burgundy,  and  does  not  bear  a 
journey. 

I  send  this  to  my  brother  to  frank.  As  to  my  right  divine 
to  Post-OflBce  immunities,  I  have  to  lament  that  my  elec- 
tioneering adventures  have  subsided  into  a  petition^  of  the 
success  of  which,  by  the  way,  I  am  more  desirous  than 
sanguine.^ — Adieu,  dear  sir.     Believe  me  truly  yours, 

E.  Lytton  Bulwer. 

September  11,  1830. 
My  dear  Sijjl — Our  letters  will  have  crossed  each  other. 
How  very  droll,' as  Listen  would  say.  Now  I  see  the  whole 
matter.  The  long  and  the  short  of  it  is,  I  must  be  attacked. 
God  forbid  I  should  say  a  word  against  that,  and  as  long 
as  your  writers  allow  I  am  an  honest  man,  their  attacks  will 
neither  interfere  with  my  kind  remembrances  of  you,  nor 
prevent  my  contributing,  whenever  you  wish  it,  to  the  literary 

*  J.  E.  Reade.     "The  Deluge:  a  Drama.** 

^  Mr.  Bulwer  represented  St.  Ives  in  the  Ftoliament  of  1831. 
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part  of  the  Review^  in  which  on  all  literary  matters  it  is  an 
honour  to  write.  Now,  do  yon  understand  me?  Do  you 
understand  that  in  my  letter — in  my  life — I-  never  pro- 
Tendered,  never  would  provender,  for  praise,  never  should 
deprecate  blame?  All  I  meant  was  this:  people  told  me  I 
was  to  be  sneered  and  silenced  down  in  the  Edinburgh  (one 
of  these  people  I  suspect  to  be  one  of  your  contributors). 
Against  this,  and  this  only,  I  protested.  Your  present  letter 
has  convinced  me  that  1  was  wrongly  informed.  I  am  greatly 
indebted  to  you  for  your  kindness — quite  willing  to  wait  any 
time  for  a  review  not  inimical  (since  it  does  not  arise  from 
contempt) — quite  willing  to  incur,  on  the  other  hand,  any 
attack,  any  wrath,  any  abuse,  since  the  opinion  of  your  con- 
tributors will  not  influence  nor  testify  their  Editor's.  And 
now,  my  dear  sir,  "  come  wind,  come  wrack,"  we  know  each 
other,  and  I  do  not  regret  having  written  my  last  letter,  since 
it  only  shows  a  misconception  on  my  part,  and  proves,  or 
attempts  to  prove,  that  nothing  that  may  ever  be  said  in  the 
Edinburgh  against  me  (so  long  as  my  integrity  of  purpose 
as  a  writer  remains  unquestioned)  will  influence  me  one  jot 
against  yourself,  or  deter  me  from  my  wish  to  struggle  in 
common  with  labourers  so  zealous  and  so  distinguished,  for 
the  support  of  those  generally  free  opinions,  which  I  have 
adopted  since  I  could  think,  and  will  support  while  I  can  toil. 

I  have  been  at  South wark  all  the  morning,  for  which  place 
1  have  been  requested  to  stand.  I  am  very  anxious,  but 
doubtful.  Let  me  once  get  these  Elections  out  of  my  head, 
and  you  may  depend  on  my  zeal  and  industry,  but  till  then 
I  am  too  prepared  for  the  canvass  to  be  fit  for  the  scroll.  As 
poor  Prior,  when  in  the  Excise,  could  think  of  no  other  rhymes 
than  **  Docket "  and  ''  Cocket,*'  so  at  this  moment  I  can  think 
of  none  but  Votes  and  (Ah,  the  quid  amari !)  Notes, 

Adieu,  my  dear  sir.  God  bless  you ;  and  mind  your  con- 
tributors are  at  full  liberty  to  ridicule,  abuse,  and  (allow  the 
author  of  Paul  CliflTord  to  employ  a  slang  word)  victimize  me, 
60  long  as  you  say,  with  a  gentle  shake  of  the  head,  "  Ah ! 
he  is  not  such  a  bad  fellow  after  all !  " — Ever  and  truly  yours, 

E.  L.  BULWER. 
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Henry  Brougham. 

Brougham^  September  8,  1830. 
My  dear  Professor, — I  have  no  objection  to  do  J.  Allen, 
and  send  it  you  on  Monday,  if  my  brother  brings  it  with 
him  from  Edinburgh.  But  I  must  beg,  and  indeed,  make 
a  point  of  giving  you  my  thoughts  on  the  Revolution,  and, 
therefore,  pray  send  off  your  countermand  to  Macaulay. 
The  reason  is  this :  all  our  movements  next  session  turn 
on  that  pivot,  and  I  can  trust  no  one  but  myself  with  it, 
either  in  or  out  of  Parliament.  JeflPrey  always  used  to  arrange 
it  so  upon  delicate  questions,  and  the  reason  is  obvious.  Were 
it  possible  (which  it  plainly  is  not)  to  disconnect  mo  and  the 
party  from  the  E.  R.,  I  should  care  little  how  such  questions 
might  be  treated  there ;  but  as  it  is,  I  and  the  party  I  lead 
are  really  committed.  I  have  already  begun  my  article,^  and 
it  is  of  great  importance  that  it  should  stand  at  the  head.  I  have 
direct  and  constant  communication  with  the  leaders  of  the 
Revolution,  having  been  their  first  ally  in  England  in  and  out 
of  Parliament,  where  I  predicted  the  event  30th  June  last 
in  plain  terms. — Yours  ever,  H.  B. 

Knowdey^  September  16,  1830. 
My  dear  Professor, — I  have  come  to  Liverpool  only  to 
see  a  tragedy.  Poor  Huskisson  ^  is  either  dead,  or  must  die 
before  to-morrow.  He  has  been  killed  by  a  steam  carriage. 
The  folly  of  700  people  going  fifteen  miles  an  hour,  in  six 
carriages  on  a  narrow  road,  exceeds  belief.  But  they  have 
paid  a  dear  price.  I  return  to-day  to  Brougham,  but  having 
unhappily  nothing  to  do  at  Liverpool  by  this  event,  I  have 
nearly  finished,  and  now  6end  my  article.  A  few  pages  more 
will  follow  to-morrow. — Yours  ever,  H.  B. 

»  Art.  1,  October,  1830,  «  The  late  Revolution  in  France."  Brougham  also 
wrote  Art.  8.  "  Allen  on  the  Royal  Prerogative  in  Engbind ; "  Art.  11,  "  Gait's 
Life  of  Lord  Byron;"  Art.  13,  "The  General  Election  and  the  Ministry." 

'  Mr.  HuskiiMon  ifvas  killed  at  the  opening  of  the  Liverpool  and  Manchester 
Railway. 
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T.  B.  Macaulay. 

Par%9,  September  16,  1830. 

My  deab  Sib, — I  have  just  received  your  letter,  and  I 

cmnnot  deny  that  I  am  much  vexed  at  what  has  happened. 

It  is  not  very  agreeable  to  me  to  find  that  I  have  thrown 

away  the  labour — the  not  unsuccessful  labour,  as  I  thought — 

of  a  month,  particularly  as  I  have  not  many  months  of  perfect 

lebnre.      This  would  not  have  happened  if  Brougham  had 

notified  his  intentions  to  you  earlier,  as  he  ought  in  courtesy 

to  you,  and  to  everybody  connected  with  the  Review,  to  have 

done.     He  must  have  known  that  this  French  question  was 

one  on  which  many  people  would  be  desirous  to  write.    What 

I  have  written  will  be  utterly  useless  for   your  December 

Number.     It  is  true  that  at  first  I  thought  of  giving  a  view 

of  French  afiairs  since  the  Restoration.     But  you  may  re- 

n  ember  that  you  yourself  desired  me  to  separate  the  article 

into  two,  and  in  the  earlier  of  the  two  to  confine  myself  to  the 

late  transactions.     I  have  done  my  best  to  meet  your  wishes 

in  this  respect. 

I  ought  to  tell  you  that  I  had  scarcely  reached  Paris  when 
I  received  a  letter  containing  a  very  urgent  application  from 
a  very  respectable  quarter.  I  was  desired  to  write  a  sketch, 
in  one  volume,  of  the  late  Revolution  here.  Now,  I  really 
hesitated  whether  I  should  not  make  my  excuses  to  you,  and 
accept  this  proposal ;  not  on  account  of  the  pecuniary  terms — 
for  about  these  I  have  never  much  troubled  myself — but 
because  I  should  have  had  ampler  space  for  this  noble  subject 
than  the  Edinburgh  Review  would  have  afforded.  I  thought, 
however,  that  this  would  not  be  a  fair  or  friendly  course 
towards  yon.  I  accordingly  told  the  applicants  that  I  had 
promised  you  an  article,  and  that  I  could  not  well  write  twice 
in  one  month  on  the  same  subject  without  repeating  myself. 
I  therefore  declined,  and  recommended  a  person  whom  I 
thought  quite  capable  of  producing  an  attractive  book  on 
these  events.  To  that  person  my  correspondent  has  probably 
applied.  At  all  events,  I  cannot  revive  the  negotiation.  I  can- 
not hawk  my  rejected  articles  up  and  down  Paternostor  Row. 
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I  am  therefore  a  good  deal  vexed  at  this  affair.  But  I  am 
not  in  the  least  surprised  at  it.  I  see  all  the  difficulties  of 
your  situation.  Indeed,  I  have  long  foreseen  them.  I  always 
kuew  that,  in  every  association,  literary  or  political,  Brougham 
would  wish  to  domineer.  I  knew,  also,  that  no  Editor  of  the 
Edinburgh  Review  could,  without  risking  the  ruin  of  the 
publication,  resolutely  oppose  the  demands  of  a  man  so  able  and 
powerful.  It  was  because  I  was  certain  that  he  would  exact 
submissions  which  I  am  not  disposed  to  make,  that  I  wished, 
last  year,  to  give  up  writing  for  the  Review.  I  had  long  been 
meditating  a  retreat.  I  thought  Jeff*rey^s  abdication  a  favour- 
able time  for  efl*ecting  it ;  not,  as  I  hope  you  are  well  assured, 
from  any  unkind  feeling  towards  you ;  but  because  I  knew 
that,  under  any  editor,  mishaps  such  as  that  which  has  now 
occurred  would  be  constantly  taking  place.  I  remember  that 
I  predicted  to  Jeffrey  what  has  now  come  to  pass,  almoot  to 
the  letter. 

My  expectations  have  been  exactly  realized.  The  present 
constitution  of  the  Edinburgh  Review  is  this,  that  at  whatever 
time  Brougham  may  be  pleased  to  notify  his  intention  of 
writing  on  any  subject,  all  previous  engagements  are  to  be 
considered  as  annulled  by  that  notification.  His  language, 
translated  into  plain  English,  is  this : — "  I  must  write  about 
this  French  Revolution,  and  I  will  write  about  it.  If  you 
Iiave  told  Macaulay  to  do  it,  you  may  tell  him  to  let  it  alone. 
If  he  has  written  an  article,  he  may  throw  it  behind  the  grate. 
He  would  not  himself  have  the  assurance  to  compare  his  own 
claims  with  mine.  I  am  a  man  who  act  a  prominent  part  in 
the  world ;  ho  is  nobody.  If  he  must  be  reviewing,  there  is 
my  speech  about  the  West  Indies.  Set  him  to  write  a  puff* 
on  that.  What  have  people  like  him  to  do,  except  to  eulogise 
people  like  me?''  No  man  likes  to  be  reminded  of  his  in- 
feriority in  such  a  way;  and  there  are  some  particular 
circumstances  in  this  case  which  render  the  admonition  more 
unpleasant  than  it  would  otherwise  be.  I  know  that  Brougham 
dislikes  me ;  and  I  have  not  the  slightest  doubt  that  he  feels 
great  pleasure  at  having  taken  this  subject  out  of  my  hands, 
and  at  having  made  me  understand — as  I  do  most  clearly 
understand — how  far  my  services  are  rated  below  his. 
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I  do  not  blame  you  in  the  least.  I  do  not  see  how  you 
coold  have  acted  otherwise.  But^  on  the  other  hand,  I  do  not 
see  why  I  should  make  any  efforts  or  sacrifices  for  a  Review 
which  lies  under  an  intolerable  dictation.  Whatever  my 
writings  may  be  worthy  it  is  not  for  want  of  strong  solicita- 
tions and  tempting  offers  from  other  quarters  that  I  have 
continued  to  send  them  to  the  Edinburgh  Review.  I  adhered 
to  the  connection  solely  because  I  took  pride  and  pleasure  in 
it.  It  has  now  become  a  source  of  humiliation  and  morti- 
fication. 

I  again  repeat,  my  dear  sir,  that  I  do  not  blame  you  in  the 
least.  This  however  only  makes  matters  worse.  If  you  had 
used  me  ill,  I  might  complain,  and  might  hope  to  be  better 
treated  another  time.  Unhappily  you  are  in  a  situation  in 
which  it  is  proper  for  you  to  do  what  it  would  be  improper 
in  me  to  endure.  What  has  happened  now  may  happen  next 
qnarter,  and  must  happen  before  long,  unless  I  altogether 
refrain  from  writing  for  the  Review.  I  hope  you  will 
forgive  me  if  I  say  that  I  feel  what  has  now  passed  too 
rtrongly  to  be  inclined  to  expose  myself  to  a  recurrence  of  the 
same  vexations. — Ever  yours  most  truly, 

T.  B.  Macaulay. 

London,  October  16,  1830. 
My  dear  Sir, — I  am  extremely  sorry  to  find  that  my 
letter  gave  you  pain.  The  precise  expressions  which  I  used 
I  cannot  remember.  I  certainly  wrote  in  haste  and  warmth. 
Yet  I  must  have  expressed  myself  very  ill,  if  I  led  you  to 
think  that,  even  in  the  first  moment  of  irritation,  I  felt  any 
personal  resentment  towards  you,  or  that  I  considered  my 
Mcession  from  the  Review  as  a  punishment — to  use  your  own 
phrase.  I  considered  it  as  a  measure,  not  of  punishment,  but 
of  precaution.  If  the  whole  question  had  been  between  you 
and  me,  the  expressions  of  kindness  and  regret  which  you 
employed  would  have  much  more  than  satisfied  me.  But 
there  was  another  person  concerned — the  person  of  all  persons 
on  earth  to  whose  dictation  I  feel  least  inclined  to  stoop. 
Your  intentions  towards  me,  I  know,  are  perfectly  kind  and 
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fair.  I  have  no  such  confidence  with  respect  to  his.  I  would 
sacrifice  much  to  your  convenience.  But  I  cannot  tell  you 
how  my  whole  heart  and  soul  rise  up  against  the  thought  of 
sacrificing  anything  to  his  love  of  domination. 

My  reason  for  thinking  that,  in  the  present  case.  Brougham 
was  exercising  an  unjustifiable  dictation,  was  a  very  simple 
one.  The  transaction  was,  as  you  say,  and  as  I  could  not  but 
feel,  one  which  required  very  special  circumstances  to  justify  it. 
Now,  I  could  see  no  special  circumstance  except  Brougham's 
will  and  pleasure.  Nor  do  I  yet  see  any.  I  have  been  a  very 
anxious  observer  of  French  politics.  I  have  talked  with  very 
intelligent  men  on  both  sides  of  the  Channel ;  and  I  solemnly 
declare  to  you  that  I  am  utterly  unable  to  imagine  how  it  can 
be  a  matter  of  necessity,  or  of  pressing  expediency,  that  a 
Whig  manifesto  about  the  late  Revolution  should  appear 
before  the  meeting  of  Parliament.  Of  course  it  is  desirable 
that  just  views  of  so  important  an  event  should  be  entertained 
throughout  the  country ;  but  nobody,  I  believe,  expects  that 
any  propositions  directly  relating  to  the  changes  in  France 
will  be  brought  forward  during  the  next  Session  by  any  party. 
Brougham  chose,  however,  to  persist  in  his  demand.  That 
circumstance,  I  think,  and  always  thought,  fully  justified  you. 
His  talents  are  not,  I  think,  displayed  to  most  advantage  in 
the  Edinburgh  Review.  But  his  withdrawing,  and  his  direct 
hostility,  which  would  assuredly  follow  his  withdrawing, 
might  do  immense  injury.  Without  disputing  whether  his 
articles  are  better  thain  mine,  I  am  sure  that  his  secession 
would  do  you  more  harm  than  mine.  These  considerations 
seemed  to  me  to  exculpate  you  completely.  What  it  might 
be  advisable  for  me  to  do  was,  as  I  think  you  must  allow,  a 
very  different  question.  I  never  doubted  that  your  intentions 
towards  me  were  perfectly  friendly,  but  I  thought  that  you 
would  find  it  impossible  to  carry  them  into  effect.  The  difii- 
culties  of  your  situation  justified,  as  I  could  not  deny,  your 
proceedings  with  regard  to  me.  But  they  also,  I  thought, 
justified  my  secession.  I  have  no  right  to  expect  that  you  or 
any  editor  will  risk  the  ruin  of  a  Review  in  order  to  spare  me 
a  little  mortification.     But  I  have  a  perfect  right  to  keep  as 


IcDO^  w  I  van  uut  of  all  couDCctiun  with  a  Review  which  can 
f  lir  ^Tol  frum  rain  only  by  mcuBures  morliTying  to  mc. 

Perhaps  I  have  said  more  about  the  past  than  is  proper  m 
B  Inttcr  of  nrconcilialiou.  But  reconciliation  ia  Bcaroely  tlic 
word.  For  thero  hae  bt-eti  no  iDtemiption  of  peieooal  kiuOness 
aod  oetcem ;  and  1  really  wished  to  explain  clearly  the  prin- 
ciple OD  which  I  have  acted.  As  for  the  future,  I  require  no 
pbdg*.  \VhL*n  any  such  case  as  that  which  has  now  occurred 
r  iball  |ir«cat  itself,  act  ae  you  think  best  for  the  Heview.  If 
I  yna  ilvdde  ajrainst  me,  I  shall  not,  I  assure  you,  think  mysdf 
xd,  at  least  by  you.  I  shall  attribute  whatever  may 
liappcD  to  tlte  extreme  difficulty  of  your  situation.  On  the 
oUu:Thiu)d,  you  must  not  think  hardly  of  me  if!  should  then  put 
into  execution  the  purpose  which  I  at  present  relinquish, — if  I 
HboiiJd,  without  the  least  angtir  towards  you,  and  with  re;il 
nj;ret  for  any  inconvenience  which  you  may  sustain,  withdraw 
a  connection  which,  1  sincerely  assure  you,  has  never,  as 
I  you  are  personally  concerned,  given  me  anything  but 

I  now,  my  dear  sir,  let  us  finally  dismiss  this  unpleasant 
Italic.  Vet  1  should  wish  for  a  few  lines  from  you  to  say  that 
the  conduct  which,  without  the  least  unkind  or  suspicious 
(mlin^  towards  jou,  and  purely,  as  I  intended,  in  self-delunce, 
I  haw  adopt<.-d  on  this  occasion,  has  not  diminished  that  per- 
Kinal  rcK*!^  which  I  flattered  mysilf  that  you  felt  for  me,  and 
which  will,  I  ho]M;,  be  proof  against  any  of  the  oceurrcneea 
which  may  distnrh  our  literary  connei^tion. 

A  day  or  two  tti\fr  I  had  written  to  yon  from  Paris,  I  heard 
■gain  from  Dr.  Ltinlner,  who  mentioned  his  application  to 
yoo.  The  rest  iief<l  no  longer  he  a  secret.  I  have  agreed  to 
u  an  account  of  the  political  changes  of  France  since  the 
Bcctonitioo,  and  of  this  lat«  Revolution,  for  his  Cabinet 
(^dofwdia.  I  hoped  to  have  finished  this  task  by  Christmas. 
f  utidtf  on  the  Italian  Poets  must  be  postpone^l  till  the 
But  I  can  easily  find  time  for  a  short  pai)er  in  the 
Numlier.  The  Jews  have  been  nrging  me  to  sny 
■  about  their  claims;  and  I  really  think  that  the 
Diglit  be  (lisciisseii,  both  on  general  and  on  particular 
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grouDds,  in  a  very  attractive  manner.     What  do  you  think  of 
this  plan  ?     Believe  me  ever,  yours  most  tmly, 

T.  B.  Macaulay. 

Colonel  Torrens. 

London,  October  28,  1830. 

My  dear  Sir, — Allow  me  to  congratulate  you  on  the 
excellent  Numljer  of  the  Edinburgh  Review  which  has  just 
appeared.  To  me  and,  I  hope,  to  many  others,  the  most 
interesting  article  is  that  on  the  Philosophy  of  Perception.^ 
I  think  I  perceive  symptoms  of  a  reviving  taste  for  the 
science  of  Mind  in  this  country ;  and  it  is  to  be  hope<l  that 
the  example  of  IVance,  and  an  occasional  article  in  the  Edin- 
burgh, will  stimulate  the  national  intellect  to  engage  in 
profound  inquiries,  and  render  metaphysical  studies  again 
prevalent  among  our  educate  classes. 

May  I  request  the  favour  of  a  line  saying  whether  the 
article  on  Crombie's  Theology,  of  which  I  spoke  when  I 
had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  you  in  London,  is  likely  soon 
to  appear  in  the  Review.^  I  have  just  read  the  article  on 
Dr.  Morehead's  Dialogues  on  Natural  and  Revealed  Reli- 
gion ;  ^  and,  judging  from  that  article,  I  should  conceive  . 
that  the  work  of  Dr.  Crombie  is  much  more  original  and 
profound.  So  far  from  evincing,  like  Dr.  Morehead,  con- 
siderable partiality  for  the  a  priori  argument,  Crombie  totally 
demolishes  it.  He  who  affirms  the  possibility  of  proving  the 
existence  of  Deity  by  an  a  priori  argument,  asserts,  as  it 
appears  to  me,  his  own  entire  ignorance  of  the  philosophy  of 
logic.  The  a  priori  argument,  when  applied  to  theological 
questions,  must  make  atheists,  as,  when  applied  to  political 
ones,  it  makes  revolutionists  and  anarchists.  In  all  moral,  as 
in  all  physical  inquiries,  there  arc  no  safe  paths  except  those 
of  experience  and  induction.  Dr.  Crombie,  in  exposing  and 
rendering  palpable  the  errors  in  the  logical  process  adopts 
by  Clarke,  and  others  of  the  a  priori  school,  has  rendered  a 

»  Art.  9,  October,  1830,  by  Sir  William  Hamilton. 

^  It  was  publisbed  in  tbo  Number  for  September,  1831. 

'  Art  6,  October,  1830,  by  Dr.  James  Broime. 


^iBhed  serrioe  to  theology,  and  to  the  moral  f 
y;  and  were  public  attention  directed  to  this 
It  woald  go  fiir  to  flsplode  the  arrogant  yet  ignorant  preten- 
■ii>tis  to  demonstration,  which  are  constnntly  insulting  the 
Tinilprstuuliag  of  tlie  country  in  the  Radical  reviews  and 
nrmpapen. 

I>r.   Cmmhie's    work    posaeasea    another    important    merit. 

Mm-,  in  hia  Natural  Theology,  commences  the  a  jiosierion 

sr^tDvnt  with  a  pgtitio  princtpH,  and  assumes  Ihat  which 

it  was  hie  business  to  prove.     Judging  from  the  article  in 

the  Rwifw,  Morehead  does  the  aame.     Both   say  that  the 

wder  of  the  universe  shows  intelligence  and  design;    and 

thu  proofs  an  intelligent  eanf=e-de8igning  mind.     But  the 

atheist  denies  that  the  order  of  the  universe  shows  intel- 

tifinKw  u»d  design;   and  it  is  absurd  to  obvinte  his  objec- 

tkn  by  Msntming  the  very  fact  the  existence  of  which   ho 

The  writings  of  Paley  and  Morehead  may  be  es- 

tdiiigly  useful  in  fixing  the  attention,  and  warming  the 

MingB  of  those  who  already  admit  the  exirtenee  of  intel- 

e  and  design  ;    but  they  can  have  no  other  effect  upon 

■  atbetst  than  that  of  conlirming  his  ilisbelief.     Now  tho 

titshin^  merit  of  Dr.  Crombie  is,  that  ho  does  not  beg 

9  qurstion ;  that  ho  does  not  commence  the  argument  for 

(-xJrtvTiLV  of  Deity  by  assuming  the  existence  of  inlelli- 

eBctand  design— which  is  no  better  than  saying,  God  is, 

sue  he  is ;  but  that  he  proves  the  existence  of  intelligence 

1  itKga  by  an    induction    from    facta   which   the  atheist 

I  deny  without  contradicting   his   own  consciousness. 

I  mjr  humble  opinion,  his  work  is,  without  any  exception, 

til*  moet  conclusive  and  philosophical  treatise  on  the  existence 

I      *f  Deity  in  the  language.     I  might  not  have  ventured  to 

^RlpTVM  my  individual  opinion  on  a  subject  so  profound  and 

^^pipoTtant^  were  it  not  that  I  have  the  sanction  of  very  com- 

^Hltcnl  and  high  notbority  for  the  judgment  I  have  formed. 

1      A  note  fmm  tiie  Bishop  of  Salisbury  is  now  Wfore  rae,  in 

which  he  «ays  that  Dr.  Crombie's  work  on  Natural  Theology 

it  the  best  treatise  on  the  subject ;  aud  Sir  James  Mackintosh, 

t  ao  iccnratelv  surveved    the   whole  field   of  meta- 
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physical  disquisition,  speaks  in  approving  terms,  not  merely 

of  its  value  but  of  its  originality. — Very  faithfully  yours, 

r.  torrens. 

Thomas  Carlyle. 

CraigenputtocUy  Bumfnes^ 
November  23,  1830. 

My  dear  Sir, — I  am  much  obliged  by  your  favourable 
reception  of  the  proposition  touching  my  brother,  and  no  less 
80  by  your  wish  that  I  should  write  something  for  you 
in  the  Edinburgh  Review.  I  have  already  written  in  that 
Review,  and  should  be  very  happy  to  write  in  it  again ; 
as  indeed  there  can  be  no  more  respectable  vehicle  for  any 
British  man's  speculations  than  it  is  and  has  always  been. 
My  respected  friend  your  predecessor  had  some  difficulty 
with  me  in  adjusting  the  respective  prerogatives  of  Author 
and  Editor,  for  though  not,  as  I  hope,  insensible  to  fair 
reason,  I  used  sometimes  to  rebel  against  what  I  reckoned 
mere  authority,  and  this  partly  perhaps  as  a  matter  of 
literary  conscience;  being  wont  to  write  nothing  without 
studying  it  if  possible  to  the  bottom,  and  writing  always 
with  an  almost  painful  feeling  of  scrupulosity,  that  light 
editorial  hacking  and  hewing  to  right  and  left  was  in  general 
nowise  to  my  mind. 

In  what  degree  the  like  difficulties  might  occur  between 
you  and  me  I  cannot  pretend  to  guess ;  however,  if  you  are 
willing,  then  I  also  am  willing,  to  try.  Occasionally  of  lat« 
I  have  been  meditating  an  essay  on  Byron,  which,  on  ap- 
pearance of  Mr.  Moore's  second  volume,  now  soon  expected,  I 
should  have  no  objection  to  attempt  for  you.  Of  Mr.  Moore 
himself  I  should  say  little,  or  rather,  perhaps,  as  he  may  be  a 
favourite  of  yours,  nothing;  neither  would  my  opinion  of 
Byron  prove  very  heterodox ;  my  chief  aim  would  be  to  Bee 
him  and  show  him,  not,  as  is  too  often  the  way  (if  I  could 
help  it),  to  write  merely  about  him  and  about  him.  For  the 
rest,  though  no  Whig  in  the  strict  sense,  I  have  no  disposition 
to  run  amuch  against  any  set  of  men  or  of  opinions ;  but  only  to 
put  forth  certain  truths  that  I  feel  in  me,  with  all  sincerity, 
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for  some  of  which  this  Byron,  if  you  liked  it,  were  a  fit 
enough  channel.  Dilettantism  and  mere  toying  with  truth 
is,  on  the  whole,  a  thing  which  I  cannot  practise ;  neverthe- 
le«B  real  love,  real  belief,  is  not  inconsistent  with  tolerance  of 
its  opposite ;  nay,  is  the  only  thing  consistent  therewith — ^for 
TOUT  elegant  indifference  is  at  heart  only  idle,  selfish,  and 
quite  f fftolerant.  At  all  events^  one  can  and  should  ever  speak 
quietly;  loud  hysterical  vehemence^  foaming^  and  hissing, 
kast  of  all  beseems  him  that  is  convinced^  and  not  only 
npposes^  but  knows. 

So  much  to  cast  some  fiiint  light  for  you  on  my  plan  of 
procedure,  and  what  you  have  to  look  for  in  employing  me. 
Let  me  only  further  request  that  if  you,  for  whatever  reason, 
do  not  like  this  proposal,  you  will  without  shadow  of  scruple 
tell  me  so.  Frankness  is  best  met  by  frankness ;  the  practice 
presupposes  the  approval. 

I  have  been  thinking  sometimes,  likewise,  of  a  paper  on 
Xapoleon,  a  man  whom^  though  handled  to  the  extreme 
of  triteness,  it  will  be  long  years  before  we  understand. 
Hitherto  in  the  English  tongue,  there  is  next  to  nothing 
that  betokens  insight  into  him,  or  even  sincere  belief  of  such, 
on  the  part  of  the  writer.  I  should  like  to  study  the  man 
with  what  heartiness  I  could^  and  form  to  myself  some 
intelligible  picture  of  him,  both  as  a  biographical  and  as  a 
historical  figure,  in  both  of  which  senses  he  is  our  chief  con- 
temporary wonder^  and  in  some  sort  the  epitome  of  his  age. 
This,  however,  were  a  task  of  far  more  difficulty  than  Byron, 
and  perhaps  not  so  promising  at  present. 

Have  the  goodness  to  let  me  know  by  your  first  con- 
venience, what  you  think  of  this ;  not  hesitating  to  say  Fiat 
or  Xejiat;  and  believe  me  always  faithfully  yours, 

Thomas  Carlyle. 

T.  B.  Macaulay. 

London,  November  27,  1830. 
My  dear  Sir, — I  have  only  a  minute  to  write.     I  will 
send  you  an  article  on  the  Jews  next  week,  Sadler  as  soon  as 
he  comes  out.     He  does  not  know  what  a  reason  is,  and  all 
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his  boasts  and  anticipations  of  dctory  only  prove  that  he 
does  not.  I  do  most  earnestly  hope  that  Jeffrey  will  take 
office.  I  am  best  as  I  am.^  You  will  be  glad  to  hear,  I  am 
sure,  that  the  Calne  petition  was  decided  in  my  favour 
yesterday.  You  will  see  that  I  gave  Croker  a  dressing  the 
other  night  in  Brougham's  defence.  I  was  in  no  good 
humour  with  B.  But  .the  insufferable  impertinence  and 
poltroonery  of  Croker  exasperated  me  beyond  all  patience.  I  am 
thought  to  have  had  the  best  of  the  battle  by  our  critics  here.^ 
As  to  the  ballot,  I  have  not  yet  absolutely  made  up  my  own 
mind.  Much  nonsense  is  talked  for  it,  and  much  against  it. 
I  am  sorry  that  you  have  nothing  this  month  from  Jeffrey. 
Our  Lord  Chancellor  will  do  little  more  for  us,  I  suspect. — 
Ever  yours,  T.  B.  M. 

Londony  December  17,  1830. 
My  dear  Sir, — I  send  you  an  article  on  the  Jews. 
Sadler's  book  ^  is  out,  but  I  have  not  seen  it  yet.  When  I 
have  read  it,  I  will  let  you  know  whether  I  think  it  worth 
an  answer.  If  I  do,  I  suppose  there  will  be  time  to  prepare 
it  for  this  Number.  I  am  very  busy,  or  I  should  have  sent 
you  this  Jew  article  before.  It  is  short,  and  carelessly 
written,  perhaps,  as  to  style,  but  certainly  as  to  penmanship. 
I  am  in  hourly  expectation  of  hearing  what  arrangement  is 
made  for  bringing  Jeffrey  into  Parliament.  I  am  most  im- 
patient to  hear  him  there.  My  French  History,  the  House 
of  Commons,  and  the  Bankrupts,  have  almost  killed  me 
between  them.  I  have  not  the  Chancellor's  encyclopaedic 
mind.    He  is  indeed  a  kind  of  semi-Solomon.    He  Aalf  knaias 

^  Tho  Grey  Administration  was  formed  in  November,  1830:  Jeffrey  was 
made  Lord  Advocate,  but  Macaulay  received  no  place  from  the  Wliigs  till 
1832. 

^  The  following  is  an  extract  from  Macanlay's  reply  to  Croker  on  the  occa- 
sion referred  to : — "  I  owe  no  alle^ance  to  the  Noble  Lord  [Brougham]  who 
has  been  transferred  to  another  place ;  but  I  cannot  banish  from  my  memory 
the  extraordinary  eloquence  of  that  Noble  person — an  eloquence  which  has 
left  notliing  equal  to  it  behind;  and  when  I  behold  the  departure  of  that 
great  man  from  amongst  us,  and  when  I  see  the  place  in  which  he  sat,  and 
from  which  he  has  so  often  astonished  us  by  the  mighty  powers  of  his  mind, 
occupio<l  by  the  honourable  member  [Croker]  who  commencc<l  this  debate, 
I  cannot  express  the  feelings  and  the  emotions  to  which  such  circumstances 
give  rise." 

»  "  llefutation  of  an  Article  in  the  Edinburgh  Review,  No.  102." 
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eTeiything  from  the  cedar  to  the  hyssop.  You  see  that  he 
is  ooming  out  with  a  treatise  on  Natural  Theology^  to  be 
prefixed  to  Paley's  book  on  that  subject.  I  am  in  good 
humour  with  him.  He  has  given  my  brother  a  living  of 
j£'300  a  year  in  Warwickshire  without  the  least  solicitation, 
direct  or  indirect.  It  was  the  first  living  that  he  had  to 
give,  and  nothing  could  be  done  more  handsomely.  He 
ffpeaks  civilly  of  me^  but  I  have  not  met  him  since  his 
elevation. — ^Ever  yours  truly,  T.  B.  Macaulay. 

Lord  BnouaHAM. 

Court  of  Chancery, 
December  18,  1830. 
My  dear  Professor, — Don't  be  on  any  ceremony,  but 
remit  me  the  money  in  your  own  way.  And  now  as  to 
Review  matters,  which  must  be  extremely  secret  between 
OS  henceforth.  I  shall  have  my  evenings  to  myself  now.  I 
find  my  work  not  half  what  it  was  at  the  Bar.  Therefore,  as 
long  as  I  can  work  to  help  the  principles  I  profess  and  hold, 
I  shall  work  by  pen  as  well  as  tongue,  and  all  the  more  that 
I  no  longer  can  speak  to  the  people,  through  either  H.  of 
Commons  or  public  meetings.  I  attend  our  Soeiety^s  meet- 
ings regularly,  and  take  a  larger  share  than  formerly  in  its 
labours.  I  only  require  all  I  write  to  be  copied  by  trusty 
clerks  before  printing. — Yours  ever,  H.  B. 

T.  B.  Macaulay. 

London^  December  25,  1830. 

My  pear  Sir, — I  send  you  an  answer  to  Sadler.*  I  think 
I  have  completely  settled  the  question  by  my  calculations  on 
his  own  tables.  If  you  do  not  think  it  a  satisfactory  answer, 
do  not  print  it.  I  will  be  absolutely  governed  in  this  matter 
by  you,  as  it  has  taken  something  of  a  personal  shape,  from 
the  tone  of  Sadler's  pamphlet ;  and  I  have  no  wish  to  bring 
the  Review  into  a  scrape  on  my  account.  If  you  have  seen 
his  pamphlet,  you  will  not  wonder  at  the  occasional  sharpness 

>  "  Sadler's  Refutation,  Refut<Kl.'* 
\\   2 
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of  expression  which  I  have  employed. — Let  me  have  the  proof- 
sheets.  It  is  absolutely  necessary  that  I  should  look  again 
over  the  numbers. — ^Ever  yours  most  truly, 

T.  B.  Macaulay. 

London^  January  11,  1831. 
My  dear  Napier, — I  send  back  the  proofs  [of  article  on 
Sadler].  Your  story*  is  excellent,  and  excellently  told.  I 
have  a  little  altered  the  structure  of  the  first  paragraph,  in 
order  that  the  patch  may  not  be  discernible.  I  hope  that 
my  corrections  will  not  confuse  the  printer's  devil.  I  have, 
as  you  will  see,  substituted  a  new  table  for  one  which  I  sent 
you.  The  case  is  a  stronger  one.  I  have  written  my  addition 
in  a  most  clerk-like  hand.  I  have  cut  out  the  last  sentence  as 
you  desired.  If  anything  in  the  way  of  personality  offends 
you,  blot  it  out  without  scruple.  I  had  much  rather  that,  in 
a  case  of  private  provocation,  you  should  judge  for  me,  than 
that  I  should  judge  for  myself.  If  you  could,  I  should  very 
much  wish  that  you  would  revise  a  second  proof  before  the 
article  goes  finally  to  press.  Much  depends  on  the  accuracy 
of  the  printing.  If  you  will  guarantee  that,  I  guarantee 
the  arithmetic.  I  am  worked  to  death  with  writing  and 
reading,  and  have  not  had  a  day  of  rest  at  Christmas. — 
Ever  yours,  T.  B.  Macaulay. 

London^  February  12,  1831. 
My  dear  Napier, — People  here  think  that  I  have  an- 
swered Sadler  completely — at  least  those  who  have  spoken 
to  me  on  the  subject  think  so :  and  if  no  fault  in  the  arith- 
metic can  be  discovered,  I  do  not  see  how  any  doubt  can  exist 
on  the  matter.  Empson  tells  me  that  Malthus  is  well  pleased, 
which  is  a  good  sign.  As  to  Blackwood's  trash,  I  could  not  get 
through  it.  It  bore  the  same  relation  to  Sadler's  pamphlet 
that  a  bad  hash  bears  to  a  bad  joint.  It  is  too  much,  after 
being  nauseated  with  such  an  odious  dish,  to  have  it  served  up 
again  in  such  a  rifacciamenlo.     As  far  as  I  looked  at  it,  I  saw 

>  My  father  gave  Macaulay  the  anecdote  of  Heron,  with  which  he  com- 
mences the  article  on  Sadler. 
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nothing  original, — nothing  that  was  not  in  Sadler's  pamphlet. 
Is  it  possible  that  such  stuff  can  be  Wilson's  ? 

I  shall  not,  I  fear^  be  able  to  do  mueh  for  the  next  Number. 
Bat  I  will  try  to  do  something.  I  do  not  like  to  review 
Moore — in  the  first  place,  because  I  am  no  great  admirer 
of  his  hero ;  and  in  the  next  place,  because  the  topic  is  a 
little  hackneyed.  I  cannot  imagine  from  what  quarter  you 
can  have  heard  that  I  thought  of  reviewing  Lardner's  Cyclo- 
peedia.  I  do  not  remember  that  anybody  ever  mentioned  it  to 
me.  Lardner,  I  recollect,  spoke  to  me  warmly  of  Herschel's 
treatise  on  Natural  Philosophy,  and  expressed  a  wish  that 
it  were  well  reviewed.  But  I  never  dreamed  that  he  could 
mean  to  propose  it  to  me,  who  knows  nothing  about  Natural 
Philosophy.  It  is,  as  far  as  I  can  judge,  a  very  able  perform- 
ance ;  bat  I  am  a  mere  child  in  such  matters.  Suppose  that 
I  were  to  write  an  article  on  Reform,  after  the  Ministers  have 
developed  their  plan.  Jeffrey,  I  understand,  has  drawn  the 
Scotch  Bill.  But  he  is,  as  in  duty  bound,  as  close  as  Lord 
Burleigh  himself.  I  think  he  must  succeed.  I  do  not  see 
how  he  can  fail.  Yet  he  is  nervous;  and  I  am,  I  own,  a  little 
nervous  for  him.  I  see  that  the  Age  charges  me  with  the 
article  on  England  and  Prance.  I  do  not  wish  to  pry  into 
secrets ;  but  I  think  that  it  is  Bulwer's  from  internal  evidence. 
Goldsmidt  told  me  that  the  Jews  want  to  print  my  article  as 
a  separate  pamphlet.  I  told  him  that,  if  the  publisliers  had 
no  objection,  I  had  none.  But  I  declined  interfering  in  the 
matter.  I  think  his  solicitude  quite  superfluous.  The  Jews 
cannot,  I  imagine,  be  kept  out  of  Parliament  longer. — Ever 
yours  truly,  T.  B.  Macaulay. 

Thomas  Carlyle. 

January  20,  1831. 

My  deab  Sir, — ^This  paper  on  poor  Taylor  ^  being  finished, 

I  may  as  well  send  it  off.     I  have  studied  to  conform  to  your 

directions  in  one  important  point  at  least — in  length  ;  though 

having  been  sore  afflicted  all  the  way  with  bad  pons,  I  have 


1  « 
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written  in  irregular  style,  and  know  not  quite  accurately  how 
much  there  is. 

And  now  I  will  pray  that  the  next  subject  you  give  me 
may  be  an  English  one — at  least  no  German  one.  On  that 
last  business  I  have  said  enough  for  a  year  or  two ;  and 
innumerable  men,  women,  and  children  have  taken  it  up ; 
who  must  see  the  surface  clearly,  and  know  that  there  U 
a  depth,  before  you  can  help  to  show  them  what  it  is.  I 
greatly  approved  of  your  friend  Empson's^  acknowledgment 
that  Faust  was  a  wonderful  poem,  and  Lord  Leveson  Gower 
a  windbag :  only  he  led  him  far  too  gently  over  the  coals  j  he 
should  have  roasted  him  there,  and  made  him  not  Leveson, 
but  a  cinder.  It  is  positively  the  nearest  approach  we  can 
make  to  sacrilege  in  these  days,  for  a  vain  young  man,  not 
knowing  his  right  hand  from  his  left,  to  take  an  inspired 
work,  like  this  of  Goethe's,  and  mangle  it  into  such  an  unspeak- 
able hash.  Let  it  either  be  overlooked,  or  punished  by  Auto- 
da-fe. 

I  once  proposed  to  Mr.  Jeffrey  to  make  a  sort  of  sally 
on  Fashiofuible  Novelsy  but  he  misunderstood  me — ^thought  I 
meant  to  criticise  them  ;  and  so  the  matter  dropt  for  the  time. 
The  Pelham-and-Devereux  manufacture  is  a  sort  of  thing 
which  ought  to  be  extinguished  in  British  literature;  at 
least,  some  one  in  the  half-century,  a  British  reviewer,  ought 
to  rise  up  and  declare  it  extinguishable,  and  prophesy  its 
extinction.  But  I  fear  my  zeal  has  somewhat  cooled ;  and 
perhaps  the  better  method  of  attack  were  not  to  batter  but  to 
undermine.  The  English  aristocracy  have  as  much  need  of 
instruction  as  Swing  himself. 

A  far  finer  essay  were  a  faithful,  loving,  and  yet  critical, 
and  in  part  condemnatory,  delineation  of  Jeremy  Bentham, 
and  his  place  and  working  in  this  section  of  the  world's 
history.  Bentham  will  not  be  put  down  by  logic,  and  should 
not  be  put  down,  for  we  need  him  greatly  as  a  backwoodsman : 
neither  can  reconciliation  be  effected  till  the  one  party  under- 
stands and  is  just  to  the  other.  Bentham  is  a  denyer :  he 
denies  with  a  loud  and  universally  convincing  voice  :  his  fault 

*  "  Lord  Leveson  Gower's  Poems  and  Translations,"  Art.  12,  October,  1830. 
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is  that  he  can  affirm  nothings  except  that  money  is  pleasant 
in  the  purse,  and  food  in  the  stomach,  and  that  by  this 
simplest  of  all  beliefs  he  can  reorganise  Society.  He  can 
shatter  it  in  pieces — no  thanks  to  him,  for  its  old  fastenings 
are  quite  rotten — but  he  cannot  reorganise  it ;  this  is  work  for 
quite  others  than  he.  Such  an  essay  on  Bentham,  however, 
were  a  great  task  for  any  one ;  for  me  a  very  great  one,  and 
perhaps  rather  out  of  my  road. 

My  brother  speaks  of  preparing  some  little  paper  or  other 
to  submit  to  you.  Should  this  take  effect,  I  dare  promise 
that  you  will  look  at  the  performance,  and  even  report  that  it 
will  not  do,  or  that  it  will ;  but  shall  &rther  beg  you  to 
understand,  with  all  distinctness,  that  you  need  stand  on  no 
ceremony,  that  I  should  never  see  the  paper,  except  in  print, 
and  above  all,  in  matters  of  that  kind,  can  have  no  friend  and 
no  enemy.  However,  John's  resolutions  are  no  decrees  of 
fate  :  perhaps  such  a  contingency  may  never  arrive. 

Hoping  to  hear  from  you  by  and  bye,  I  remain,  faithfully 
yours,  Thomas  Carlyle. 

E.   L.  BULWER. 

Cheltenham^  February  6,  1831. 

My  dear  Sib, — I  have  to  thank  you  in  the  first  place  for 
the  trouble  you  have  been  kind  enough  to  take  with  my 
paper  on  *  Society,*  ^  and  for  the  address  with  which  you  have 
smoothed  it  into  shape. 

I  do  not  know  whether  a  work  on  Public  Opinion  by 
Mr.  Mackinnon  has  ever  been  reviewed  in  the  Edinburgh, 
and  I  have  not  here  the  facility  of  inspecting  former  Numbers. 
But  I  think,  taking  that  work  as  a  mere  text  (to  the  best  of 
my  recollection  the  book  itself  is  scarcely  worth  analysis),  an 
eflTective  essay  on  '  Public  Opinion '  might  be  written.  The 
subject  would  be  popular,  and  not,  perhaps,  ill  adapted  to  the 
day.  ...  I  mention  some  other  subjects  that  have 
occurred  to  me — 

1 .  Taxes  on  Knowledge. 

2.  Character  of  William  III  (laudatory). 

»  ••  Spirit  of  Society  in  England  and  France,"  Art.  5,  January,  1831. 
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3.  Character  of  Lord  Bacon  (in  vindication). 

On  any  of  these  subjects  I  should  be  very  happy  to  treat, 
to  the  best  of  my  ability,  should  you  feel  disposed  to  employ 
me.  For  my  own  part,  that  on  Public  Opinion  seems  the 
most  eligible. 

May  I  ask  you  a  favour — ^as  an  acquaintance — -not  reviewer? 
Should  you  happen  to  see  my  volume  of  verse,^  will  you 
run  over  it,  and  give  me  your  opinion?  Let  me  ask  two 
additional  favours.  In  so  doing,  will  you  bear  in  mind  that 
I  have  wished  to  avoid  in  the  longer  poem  that  floridity  and 
glitter  of  style  which  characterizes  the  present  school,  and  the 
homeliness,  the  familiarity,  and  perhaps  the  commonplace  of  the 
language,  arises  therefore  from  design — if  I  may  dare  so  to  say 
— rather  than  from  poverty.  The  second  &vour  I  would  ask 
is,  not  to  judge  of  the  volume  by  the  longest  poem  only,  but 
also  by  the  Milton,  and  the  minor  poems.  A  third  favour, 
greater  than  either,  is  a  candid^  rude,  wimodified  opinion,  which 
I  assure  you  I  will  receive  in  gratitude — not  anger.  I  believe 
the  satire  is  the  worst  part  of  the  long  poem. — Yours  truly, 

Ed.  Lytton  Bulwer. 

Hertford  Street,  MarcA  1,  1831. 

My  deab  Sir, — I  am  gratified  and  obliged  by  the  kind 
tone  of  your  last  letter,  which  convinces  me  that  I  had  mis- 
conceived the  spirit  of  your  former  one. 

I  think,  on  the  whole,  the  subject  of  *  Public  Opinion '  may 
be  somewhat  too  vague.  The  only  literary  article  I  can  at 
present  think  of  may  perhaps  be  of  a  nature  little  consonant 
to  these  stirring  times,  and  though  much  that  is  new  may  be 
said,  the  subject  itself  is  a  little  old.  I  mean  an  article  on 
the  writers  of  Queen  Anne's  time.  I  should  very  much  like 
to  write  you  an  essay  on  Hobbes,  the  character  of  his  writings, 
moral  and  political.  But  I  am  unconscious  how  far  you 
would  allow  me  to  express  my  admiration  of  that  very  extra- 
ordinary and  not  very  fashionable  thinker.  Nothing  else  at 
this  moment  occurs  to  me.  Few  new  books  seem  to  me  worth 
reviewing  three  months  after  date,  and  of  those  few  scarcely 

*  "  The  Siamese  Twins.     A  Satirical  Tale  of  the  Times." 
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any  of  a  nature  which  I  feel  myself  competeiyt  to  analyse. 
As  to  foreign  literature^  I  am  bat  a  poor  proficient  in  modem 
languages.  K  anything,  however,  occurs  to  me,  I  will  com- 
municate with  you  thereon^  and  I  shall  be  always  happy  to 
receive  any  suggestions  from  yourself  as  to  subjects.  By  the 
way,  whenever  you  have  leisure,  perhaps  you  will  be  kind 
enough  to  point  out  in  my  article  on  Society  the  faults  of 
style  to  which  you  allude.  A  fault  once  seen  is  easily  altered. 
All  the  di£Sculty  of  amendment  lies  in  discovering  it  one's-self. 
I  am  almost  sorry  now  that  I  ventured  to  ask  you  to  look  at 
the  Siamese  Twins.  So  bitterly  has  it  been  abused,  and  so 
coolly  commended  by  friends  whom  I  know  to  be  both  kind 
and  discerning,  that  I  have  lost  all  good  opinion  of  it,  and 
feel  sore  when  its  very  name  is  mentioned.  The  fact  is,  at  all 
events,  that  the  satire  is  weak  and  poor,  and  this  fault  throws 
odium  on  all  the  rest. 

To-day  is  the  Great  Reform  Day.  You  are  most  probably 
in  the  secret,  but  I  join  with  the  rest  of  the  world  in  a  fever 
of  expectation. — ^Adieu,  my  dear  Sir.  Believe  me  very  truly 
yours,  E.  L.  BuLWER. 

36,  Hertford  Street,  April  9,  1831. 

My  dear  Sib, — I  thank  you  for  sending  me  the  intended 
article  ^  on  the  Siamese  Twins.  You  speak  of  it  frankly ;  I 
will  imitate  your  example.  As  a  review  of  the  Siamese  Twins, 
it  is,  as  you  say,  honest — it  may  be  lenient — nay,  compli- 
mentary. As  the  first  and  only  notice  of  me  and  my  works, 
I  view  it  in  a  different  light.  Nor  do  I  hesitate  to  observe, 
that  I  scarcely  consider  it  "  fair  "  to  any  author,  for  a  Journal 
to  pass  over  in  silence  all  the  works  he  had  put  forth  which 
had  proved  successful,  and  to  seize  the  only  opportunity  of 
noticing  him,  in  the  only  work  which,  in  its  own  judgment, 
was  a  &ilure ; — a  failure,  too,  which  from  no  more  indulgent 
estimate  of  the  merits  of  the  book  than  its  decriers  had 
formed,  the  said  Journal  was  about  to  emblazon  and  insist 
upon. 

Nor  can  it  be  said  in  my  case  that  the  successful  works 

'  Art.  7,  March,  1831,  ^-ritten  by  Empsou. 
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uncriticised  were  less  adapted  to  the  nature  of  the  Reviewing 
Journal  than  the  ansuccessful  work  selected  for  public  con- 
demnation. Scarce  a  single  recent  novel  of  the  smallest 
pretensions — not  to  excellence,  but  to  common  circulation 
— but  has  been  reviewed  by  the  Edinburgh.  Mine  only  have 
been  passed  over.  To  success  was  opposed  the  contempt  of 
silence;  failure  only  has  been  honoured  by  remark.  For 
favour  or  hostility  I  care  little — of  those  I  do  not  speak — 
but  in  the  most  hostile  criticism  I  look  for  a  certain  fairness. 

I  say  what  I  have  said,  openly,  and  if  I  express  my  opinion 
to  you  before  the  publication  of  the  article  in  question,  it  is 
solely  because  I  would  not  be  considered  disingenuous  in 
suppressing  now  the  sentiments  I  may  utter  hereafter ;  and 
because  I  feel  that,  in  giving  vent  to  them,  I  oppose  an 
obstacle  that  to  both  of  us  should  be  considered  insurmount- 
able, to  the  alteration  or  suppression  of  the  article  thus 
strictured. 

I  should  indeed  have  just  cause  for  resentment— one  that  I 
do  not  look  to  receive  from  your  hands,  and  of  a  nature  that  I 
could  not  persuade  myself  to  forgive — were  any. change  what- 
ever made  in  the  article  that  has  produced  this  letter :  that 
change  would  seem  to  impute  to  me  making  the  above 
observations  an  unworthy  sentiment  and  a  dishonourable 
hope.  To  yourself  at  present  I  can  feel  no  soreness.  On  the 
contrary,  I  estimate,  and  am  grateful  for  the  evident  kindness 
of  your  intentions.  I  know  well  with  what  diflTerent  eyes  the 
author  and  the  critic  must,  of  necessity,  look  at  the  same 
point.  Wrapped  in  his  own  creations,  the  one  surveys  the 
questions  that  relate  to  them  in  all  the  delicate  and  subtle 
bearings  to  which  the  other  can  best  afford  but  a  rapid  and 
desultory  glance.  It  is  not  easy  to  say  who  errs  the  most 
often — ^perhaps  the  author. — Believe  me  yours  truly, 

Ed.  Lytton  Bulwer. 


P^p^rifj 
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Edwin  Atherstone.^ 

Taunton,  Somerset^  February  17,  1831. 
Sib, — ^Yonr  last  letter  hinted  that  I  should  hear  from 
)[r.  Jeffrey  regarding^  the  paper  which  I  furnished  to  the 
Edinburgh  Review,  No.  98.  [Art.  8,  "British  Painters."] 
While  the  pen  is  in  my  hand,  I  will  take  the  liberty  to  say 
that  the  very  able  and  learned  writer  of  the  paper  on  Reid 
and  Brown^  in  No.  103  (Mr.  Coleridge,^  if  I  conjecture 
rightly),  has,  I  think^  done  less  than  justice  to  the  latter 
eminent  philosopher.  Brown  may  have  been  wrong  in  the 
question  at  issue, — ^though  I  at  least  cannot  feel  convinced 
that  he  was  so, — ^but  surely  his  matchless  acuteness  of  in- 
tellect, his  perspicuity  and  eloquence  upon  subjects  that^  in 
the  hands  of  most  writers,  are  obscure  and  dry,  might  have 
deserved  some  enlogium  from  the  keenest  opponent.  For 
myself,  I  know  not  a  writer,  with  the  exception  of  Shake- 
8{)eare,  Milton,  Homer,  and  Scott,  from  whom  I  have  derived 
6uch  high  delight  as  from  Dr.  Brown.  His  name  is  one  that 
Scotland  ought  to  be,  and  will  be,  proud  of. — Your  obedient 
tervant^  Edwin  Atherstone. 

William  Godwin. 

No.  44,  Gower  Place,  March  7,  1831. 

Sib, — The  subject  of  this  letter  is  suggested  to  me  by  a 
conversation  I  have  just  had  with  Sir  James  Mackintosh.  It 
is  written  by  his  advice.  My  name  is  not  unknown  to  you. 
I  had  the  pleasure  of  being  introduced  to  you  at  Edinburgh 
in  1826,  though  that  circumstance  may  have  escaped  your 
memory ;  and  therefore  I  do  not  feel  altogether  as  if  I  were 
addressing  a  stranger. 

My  vocation  through  life  has  been  literature.  I  have 
published  several  works,  some  of  them  with  no  inconsiderable 
sucoess.  I  am  no  longer  young ;  but  a  volume  I  have  brought 
out  within  the  last  fourteen  days,  '*On  Man,  his  Nature, 
Productions,  and  Discoveries,^'  I  am  assured  by  Sir  James  and 
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several  literary  friends,  is  written  with  all  the  vigour  of  my 
youth.  Hitherto  I  have  walked  alone,  and  been  too  proud 
perhaps  of  my  independence.  Though  still  in  a  green  old 
age,^  I  am  however  now  willing  to  use  a  crutch,  and  to  be  united 
with  other  fellow-labourers  in  the  attempt  to  improve  and 
enlarge  the  field  of  Science  and  Art.  This  was  the  subject  of 
the  conversation  I  have  above  referred  to.  The  result  was 
that  Sir  James  Mackintosh  advised  n^e  to  address  myself  to 
you,  who,  he  observed,  are  the  Editor  equally  of  the  Encyclo- 
psedia  and  of  the  Edinburgh  Review. 

I  in  consequence  offer  myself;  are  you  willing  to  enroll  me 
as  a  brother?  Sir  James  seemed  to  think  that  I  ought  to 
prefer  the  Encyclopsedia ;  but  that  I  would  refer  to  your 
judgment.  You  doubtless  know  something  of  my  character 
aa  an  author^  I  am  but  superficially  acquainted  with  the 
exact  sciences.  Of  what  is  commonly  understood  by  the 
knowledge  of  nature — that  is,  Physics,  Chemistry,  et<j. — I  can 
boast  still  less.  I  have  been  a  diligent  reader  of  some  lan- 
guages,— Greek,  Latin,  French  and  Italian.  I  have  cultivated, 
with  what  success  it  is  for  others  to  pronounce,  the  Science  of 
Mind,  metaphysics,  morals,  and  politics.  I  am  tolerably 
acquainted  with  poetry  and  criticism.  I  have  devoted  myself 
to  a  considerable  degree  to  history  and  antiquities.  I  am 
afraid  you  will  find  the  catalogue  of  my  attainments  a  very 
short  one.  Such  as  they  are,  they  are  at  your  service.  I 
should  not  like  to  write  on  subjects  I  had  not  some  chance  of 
understanding.  It  has  ever  been  my  habit  to  devote  myself, 
unreservedly  and  with  constant  zeal,  to  the  business  before  me 
whatever  it  was.  There  is  but  one  thing  more  that  it  is 
necessary  for  me  to  say.  Some  of  my  opinions  have  been 
judged  peculiar,  some  obnoxious.  But  I  am  past  the  im- 
petuosity of  youth.  And  at  all  times,  I  hope,  I  should  have 
known  too  well  what  became  me,  when  I  was  embarked  with 
a  number  of  other  persons,  to  have  run  the  risk  of  committing 
them  by  my  private  singularities  and  extravagancies. — With 
much  respect  and  regard,  yours,  William  Godwin. 

'  Godwin  was  then  in  his  seventy-fifth  year.     He  died  in  1886. 
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March  22,  1831. 
^Dk&B  Sib, — I  feel  myself  much  indebLed  to  you  for  your 
^ng  letter.  I  take  it  for  g;raateil  that  Sir  James 
ti  is  right,  thftt  it  would  l>e  much  more  cuagenial  to 
B  to  write  for  the  Encycloptedia,  wtiere  the  ouly  thing 
Id  Iw  looked  to  is  the  soundneEa  and  per^pii^uity  of  what  la 
eootribut«d,  than  for  the  Eeview,  where  it  ia  more  necessary 
to  bare  an  eye  to  popularity,  and  iu  some  degree  to  court  the 
ncUy  and  pampered  appetite  of  the  readers.  You  desire  me, 
iraarthing  occurs  to  me,  to  specify  auy  publication  respecting 
which  I  might  f^  myself  able  to  write  an  article  that  should 
alTurd  tnn  room  to  indulge  in  such  observations  as  might  be 
interviiting  to  the  general  reader.  I  have  not  the  NiimberB  of 
the  Btfview  licfore  me,  to  examine  how  far  I  might  find  myself 
anticipated  in  anything  that  I  might  otherwise  he  inclmed  to 
»!«rt.  In  looking  over  the  lista  of  recent  publications,  it 
appeared  to  m«  that  I  might  perhaps  make  something  suf- 
fii'iently  t<i  the  purpose  of  the  Life  of  Mr.  Canning  by  his 
Swretary,  and  two  Lives  that  have  recently  been  produced  of 
twrgtf  the  Fourth.  1  know  Mr.  Cunning  at  hia  outset  in 
lift>,  anil  was  a  somewhat  attentive  observer  of  its  progress; 
asd  I  have  no  doubt  nn  interesting  article  might  be  made  of 
ao  impartial  eiitimate  of  the  King  and  the  Minister,  their 
^nod  (|ualities  and  their  defects — "  nothing  extenuating,  and 
Kttiog  down  naught  in  malice,"  May  I  request  that  you 
would  have  the  goodness  to  inform  me  whether  this  ground  is 
pnoempied  ?  It  would  also  be  some  gratification  to  me  to  be 
iaftinned  what  would  he  the  amount  of  remuneration  I  might 
eipoct  for  iny  contributions.  I  frankly  confessed  in  my 
foniMr  letter  Uiat  my  choice  in  the  past  years  of  my  life  had 
lavn  to  walk  alone,  and  to  preserve  the  most  absolute  1it«rnry 
iadependeocc,  though  I  now  felt  that  I  could  bo  contented  to 
take  a  {airt  only,  in  some  more  miseellaueous  undertaking,  and 
to  be  uniU-d  with  other  fellow -labourers.  I  sought  for  an 
KOawer  to  this  qaestion  from  Sir  James  Mackintosh ;  but  it  is 
hardly  lair  that  I  should-  expect  a  Privy  Councillor  to  enter 
with  mo  into  these  minutenesses,  and  aceordingly  he  only 
vA   me,  that  it  was  the   principle  of  the   publications 
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which  you  conducted  to  treat  their  contributors  liberally.  But 
it  would  be  some  satisfaction,  and  some  incitement  to  me  to 
grapple  with  the  undertakings  if  I  were  more  specifically  in- 
formed what  sort  of  advantage  would  be  likely  individually  to 
fall  to  my  lot.  I  hope  I  am  not  exceeding  the  bounds  of  a 
becoming  reserve,  when  I  take  the  liberty  to  propose  to  3'ou 
this  question. — Very  faithfully  yours,     William  Godwin. 

T.  B.  Macaulay. 

London^  March  8,  1831. 
My  dear  Napier, — ^I  have  a  moment,  and  but  a  moment, 
to  write.  I  cannot  however  delay  thanking  you  for  your  kind 
expressions.  I  succeeded  certainly  far  beyond  my  expecta- 
tions. I  am  about  to  publish  the  speech  [on  the  Reform 
Bill].  I  will  send  you  a  copy  under  franked  covers.  But 
say  nothing  about  it  in  the  Review.  I  speak  thus  plainly, 
because  Brougham's  published  speeches  are  generally  puffed 
in  the  Number  which  follows  their  appearance.  My  taste  on 
those  subjects  differs  from  his,  and  as  my  connection  with  the 
Review  is  known,  I  wish  my  name  to  be  never  mentioned  in 
it.  The  Lord  Advocate  [Jeffrey]  did  wonders.  His  manner 
is  not  as  yet  suited  to  the  House.  But  he  fully  sustained  his 
character  for  talent ;  and  that  he  should  do  so  was  very  ex- 
traordinary,— Mackintosh  says,  miraculous.  There  were  some 
beautiful  passages  in  his  speech.  I  shall,  I  fear,  have  nothing 
for  you  this  Number.  What  arrangement  have  you  made 
about  Byron  ?  If  you  have  not  yet  engaged  anybody,  I  will 
try  my  hand.  I  will  certainly  review  Croker's  Boswell  when 
it  comes  out. — Ever  yours,  T.  B.  M. 

John  Allen. 

Old  Burlington  Street,  March  10,  1831. 
Dear  Sir, — ^I  have  dipped  into  the  Marchmont  Papers. 
They  do  not  seem  to  me  very  interesting,  relating  chiefly  to 
the  obscure  intrigues  of  parties  long  since  extinct,  and  now 
almost  forgotten.  At  the  same  time,  they  throw  some  light 
on  the  state  of  our  internal  government  from  the  Revolution 
to  1 750 ;  but  to  review  them  to  any  purpose  would  require  a 
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minate  knowledge  of  the  history  of  that  period  which  I  do 
not  possess. 

Jeffrey's  speech  was,  I  am  told,  very  good — ^logical  in 
reasoning  and  happy  in  illustration,  bat  from  the  weakness 
of  his  Toice,  it  was  not  distinctly  heard  in  many  parts  of  the 
House,  and  had  at  times  too  nmch  the  appearance  of  a  lecturer, 
and  too  little  of  the  sharpness  of  tlie  debater.  I  am  glad  to 
see  he  is  about  to  print  it,  as  it  cannot  fail  to  be  read  with 
pkasore  and  effect.  The  Ministerial  plan  of  Reform  astonished 
every  one  at  first  by  its  magnitude,  and  if  the  Opposition  had 
at  onoe  divided  the  House,  and  adjourned  the  discussion,  they 
would  possibly  have  had  a  majority  in  their  favour.  But  it 
has  gained  many  proselytes,  and  the  enthusiastic  reception  it 
has  met  with  out  of  doors  will  prevent  many  within  the 
House  from  voting  against  it,  who  are  no  friends  to  it  in 
their  hearts.  It  will  be  extraordinary  if  the  King,  the 
Ministers,  and  the  people  are  defeated.  But  much  will  de- 
pend on  the  people.  In  every  part  of  the  country  they  ought 
to  meet  and  express  their  opinions,  and  vote  addresses  to  the 
King  and  to  the  House  of  Commons  in  support  of  the  measure. 
The  King  is  quite  firm,  and,  I  am  told^  has  addressed  a  letter 
to  his  Ministers  stating  his  reasons  for  approving  of  their 
pbin  ;  and  gratitude  as  well  as  policy  demand  that  the  people 
in  retam  should  express  their  thanks  for  so  great  a  boon  as, 
with  his  approbation,  has  been  proposed  for  them.  I  hear 
the  highest  commendation  bestowed  on  Lord  John  Russell's 
reply.  It  was  received  with  the  most  enthusiastic  cheers,  and 
the  other  party  seem  very  much  do¥m. — Yours  ever  faithfully, 

John  Allen. 

Lord  Brougham. 

Brougham^  April  11,  1831. 
My  dear  Professor, — As  I  leave  this  for  town  to-morrow, 
I  must  commend  to  your  fatherly  care  the  correction  of  the 
press.  I  have  not  even  read  the  MS.  over,  or  any  part  of  it, 
having  written  it  exactly  as  I  should  have  spoken  it  extem- 
pore.    I  beg  you  to  make  the  proper  corrections  therefore.' 

H.  B. 

»  Art.  S,  June,  1831 :  "  TTie  Dissolution  and  General  Election." 
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T.  B.  Macaulay. 

London^  June  11,  1831. 
My  dear  Napier, — I  send  off  my  article  ["Moore's  Life  of 
Lord  Byron  "],  ajtid  if  you  should  send  it  back  to  me,  I  shall 
not  be  offended,  for  it  is  wretchedly  bad.  I  never  wrote  any- 
thing so  much  against  the  grain  in  my  life.  I  do  not  wish 
the  faults  of  the  printer's  devil  to  be  added  to  mine,  which  are 
alone  quite  enough  for  one  Review.  K  you  can  let  me  have 
the  sheets  without  real  inconvenience,  I  should  like  to  have 
them.  If  not,  I  commend  the  article  to  your  particular  and 
most  careful  revision.  There  are  some  Italian  quotations 
which  will  require  attention. — Ever  yours  most  truly, 

T.  B.  Macaulay. 

Thomas  Carlyle. 

DumfrieSy  August  1,  1831. 

My  dear  Sir, — The  last  sentence  of  your  letter  causes  me 
some  surprise,  and  likewise  some  gratification.  If  I  rightly 
interpret  it  in  the  sense  of  an  expostulation,  and  little  friendly 
reproach,  there  must  be  some  game  at  cross-purposes  going 
on  between  us,  which  perhaps  a  few  words  of  plain  speech 
might  put  an  end  to.  I  have  no  hesitation,  for  my  own  part, 
in  stating  what  is  simply  a  literal  historical  fact,  that  there  is 
no  periodical  now  extant  in  Britain  which  I  should  so  willingly 
write  for,  and  publish  all  my  Essayist  lucubrations  in,  as  the 
Edinburgh  Review.  If  you  really  want  me  to  preach  in  your 
pulpit,  therefore,  you  have  only  to  say  so. 

On  the  other  hand,  I  am  a  person  that,  in  all  senses  of  the 
word,  live  by  writing :  and  if  one  honest,  man  seems  to  have 
no  need  of  my  produce,  what  can  I  do  but  travel  on  till  I  find 
another  that  does?  Had  I  so  much  as  faintly  conjectured 
that  the  Essay  on  the  Nihelungen  Lied  would  have  been  accept- 
able to  you,  then  to  you  first  should  it  have  been  offered.  The 
like  I  may  say  of  another  long  paper  on  a  similar  subject, 
which  is  now  also  disposed  of  far  less  to  my  mind.  But  you 
may  remember,  I  mentioned  several  subjects  in  my  last  letter 
but  one ;  for  example,  Boswell's  Johnson,  which  work  I  had 
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(and  in  that  shape  or  another  still  have)  something  to  say  on. 
Not  hearing  from  you  in  reply,  what  was  I  to  fancy  but  that 
my  way  of  thinking,  and  my  somewhat  emphatic  way  of  ex- 
pressing it,  was  judged  questionable  in  a  Beview  now  almost 
demi-oflBcial ;  and  that  you  took  the  politest  method  of  signi- 
fying this  to  me  without  offence  ?  To  me  it  seemed,  for  what 
I  could  know,  highly  natural  on  your  part,  and  you  may 
belicTe  me  was  taken  in  the  friendliest  spirit.  And  now,  if 
I  was  wrong,  here  is  the  ground  open  for  a  remedy !  I  have 
spoken  with  the  most  perfect  sinceriiy ;  and  beg  you  to  under- 
stand quite  clearly  that  if  I  can  publish  my  thoughts  (and 
I  have  nothing  else  worth  publishing)  in  your  Journal,  so 
honourable  iix  itself,  so  endeared  to  me  by  accidental  causes, 
then  am  I  readier  to  publish  th^n  there  than  any  where  else. 

You  must  thank  Sir  W.  Hamilton  (to  whom  I  ascribe  it) 
for  that  highly  valuable  paper  on  Oxford}  It  is  a  subject 
that  cries  aloud  for  rectification.'  The  English  Universities, 
and  indeed  the  British,  are  a  scandal  to  this  century.  The 
tone  of  that  paper  is  exactly  what  it  should  be — quiet,  but 
deep,  deliberate,  unalterable. — Faithfully  yours, 

Thomas  Carlyle. 

London^  September  5,  1831. 

My  dear  Sir, — I  delivered  your  note  to  Mr.  Bees,  from 
whom  I  experienced  the  most  courteous  reception ;  but  for 
the  rest,  found  matters  much  as  you  represented  them.  The 
book-trade^  every  one  cries,  is  done;  the  Public  has  ceased 
to  buy  books;  which  step,  as  I  often  answer,  seems  simply 
the  wisest  in  that  respect  the  Public  has  taken  since  1  knew 
it.  "  Long  enough,"  the  Public  hereby  exclaims,  "  have  ye 
fed  me  on  froth  and  coagulated  water ;  I  will  have  some  more 
solid  nourishment,  or  starve." 

In  regard  to  my  own  small  matters,  it  seems  likely  I  may 
still  succeed  in  making  some  tolerable  engagement ;  most 
probably  with  Mr.  Murray.  Meanwhile,  it  has  been  settled 
that  Mrs.  Carlyle  is  to  come  hither  and  join  me^  and  we  are 
to  pass  the  winter  in  London.     I  am  at  present  scheming  out 

»  Art.  6,  Jone,  1831  :  "  Uiiivernities  of  EnprUnil     Oxford." 
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my  occupation  for  the  season ;  and  here,  among  the  first  items, 
I  come  upon  an  EHHay  on  Luther^  which  has  lain  in  my  head 
for  several  years;  which  I  at  one  time  thought  of  making 
into  a  hook,  hut  now  mean  to  set  forth  as  a  Review  article, — 
reserving  to  myself  the  right  to  republish  it  at  some  future 
time  in  a  certain  projected  book  of  mine^  where  with  much 
else  of  that  sort  it  may  find  its  fittest  place.  I  apply  to  you, 
in  the  first  instance,  to  see  whether  such  a  thing  would  be 
suitable.  The  whole  matter  is  still  only  like  a  chaos  in  my 
own  head ;  but  the  materials  are  in  my  possession  or  within 
my  reach,  neither  is  the  will  wanting.  Please  therefore  to 
let  me  know  by  your  earliest-  convenience  what  you  think  of 
it ;  whether  such  an  article  would  do,  and  if  so,  when  it  would 
be  wanted. — Faithfully  yours,  Thomas  Cablyle. 

Lord  BROuaHAM. 

London^  September  14,  1831. 
My  dear  Professor, — I  shall  certainly  send  you  some- 
thing on  the  present  truly  alarming  state  of  things  as  regards 
the  Bill  [Reform  Bill],  and  the  peace  of  the  country.^  Mean- 
while not  a  moment  is  to  be  lost  if  the  people  of  Scotland 
have  any  desire  for  Reform.  They  must  show  it  peacefully 
and  calmly,  but  steadily.  The  enemy  of  reform  and  peace  is 
at  work,  declaring  that  all  feeling  of  reform  is  at  rest,  and 
that  the  people  no  longer  care  for  it!  A  grosser  delusion 
never  was  heard  of..  But  it  is  sure  to  throw  out  the  Bill,  and 
if  Scotland  announces  meetings  everywhere  to  petition  the 
Lords,  the  peace  of  the  country  will  be  preserved  and  the  con- 
stitution perpetuated.  If  not,  I  really  tremble  for  the  conse- 
quences. My  having  written  to  you  must  on  no  account  be 
known.  I  am  quite  ready  to  avow  that  I  strongly  desire  the 
people's  sentiments  to  be  declared  in  vindication  of  their  own 
consistency,  and  to  frustrate  the  intrigues  of  those  who,  some 
from  fair  and  honest  though  mistaken  views,  others  for  factious 
and  interested  reasons,  are  really  the  worst  enemies  of  both 
the  King  and  constitution.     But  if  it  were  known  that  I 
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wrote  to  700  npon  the  subject,  mucli  abeard  misrepresentation 
would  be  attempted.  Therefore  you  must  act  entirely  from 
Toarself. — ^Yonrs  ever  truly,  H.  B. 

Thomas  Moobe. 

September  24,  1831. 
My  dear  Napier, — By  return  of  post  I  send  the  proofs, 
not  having  had  time  to  add  any  more  last  words  as  you  de- 
sired. I  am  glad  you  like  the  article.^  There  is  no  subject 
to  me  80  piquant  as  that  of  Theology,  and  I  am  now  about  a 
little  work  on  that  scent.  It  is  right  to  tell  you  that,  for  the 
two  pages  containing  the  very  clear  and  well-written  ex- 
position of  the  principles  of  the  Rationalists,  I  am  indebted 
to  a  medical  neighbour  of  mine.  He  also  pointed  out  to  me 
(being  no  German  scholar  myself)  the  mistakes  of  Professor 
Lee  respecting  Gksenius.  Pray  attend  to  my  corrections. — 
Ever  yours  truly,  T.  Moore. 

I  have  just  had  a  letter  from  Ireland  containing  an  opinion 
respecting  my  Lord  Edward,  from  our  Chief-Justice  Bushe, 
which  I  should  be  glad  your  reviewer  ^  could  have  seen,  while 
he  was  sitting  in  judgment  on  me:  '*I  did  not  think  it 
possible  that  so  much  truth  could  have  been  told  with  so 
little  mischief." 

Thomas  Carlyle. 

London,  October  8,  1831. 
My  dear  Sir, — I  was  much  obliged  by  your  kind  and 
speedy  reply  about  the  paper  on  Luther.  I  can  sympathise 
in  your  distresses,  from  author  and  from  reader,  in  regard  to 
the  matter  of  length ;  both  parties  are  somewhat  unreason- 
able, and  the  editor^  who  must  stand  in  the  middle  and  sus- 
tain two  fires,  has  no  sinecure  of  it.  Indeed,  I  think  it  is  a 
thousand  pities  that  writing  had  ever  in  any  case  come  to  be 
valued  by  its  length  ;  better  even,  if  we  must  have  a  universal 
standard,  that  it  were  valued  by  its  shortjiess ;  for  prolixity 

»  •*  State  of  IVotestantUm  in  Germany,'*  Sept^^mber,  lail. 
'  Richard  Laliw  Shiel,  who  wroto  the  Article  on  "  Moore's  Life  of  Lonl 
Edm-anI  FitzgCTald/'  September,  \m\. 
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in  word,  and  still  more  in  thought,  may  be  defined  as  the 
characteristic  of  all  bad  writing; — not  to  know  the  essential 
from  the  unessential,  is  simply  not  to  know  the  riiatter  in 
hand,  and  therefore  to  delineate  it  falsely  and  ill.  Poor 
authors,  with  booksellers  for  their  MecsenasesI  Nay,  the 
very  weaver  does  not  come  and  say,  Here  are  so  many  yards 
of  cloth  I  have  woven ;  but.  Here  are  so  many  yards  of  such 
cloth. 

Six-and-thirty  pages  are  a  considerable  space ;  yet  I  doubt 
whether  so  much  would  suflSice  me  in  this  case.  The  thing 
I  had  in  view  was  some  picture  of  Martin  Luther  and  of  his 
environment — what  he  was,  and  how  he  was ;  a  matter,  as  you 
observe,  of  perennial  moment,  and  requirii^  perhaps  to  be 
re-interpreted  and  re-adapted  to  our  new  point  of  vision ; 
of  great  interest  for  me  therefore,  but,  at  the  same  time, 
of  great  compass  and  difficulty.  At  all  events,  I  think  it 
will  be  prudent  to  wait  a  little  and  reconsider  it  before 
starting. 

Hope's  book  on  Man  is  also  a  subject  I  might  have  some- 
thing to  say  upon ;  works  of  that  sort  are  a  characteristic  of 
our  era,  and  appear  in  great  numbers.  Godwin  has  pub- 
lished one  (of  little  merit) ;  Coleridge  also  has  lately  set  forth 
a  fragmentary  Philosophy  of  Life  ;  and  I  read  a  very  strange 
one  by  Friedrich  Schlegel,  which  he  died  while  completing. 
It  struck  me  that  by  grouping  two  or  three  of  these  together, 
contrasting  their  several  tendencies,  and  endeavouring,  as  is 
the  reviewer's  task,  to  stand  peaceably  in  the  middle  of  them 
all,  something  fit  and  useful  might  be  done.  .  .  .  Whether 
Hope  may  be  worth  reviewing,  I  am  doubtful ;  it  seems  to  be 
the  work  of  a  deep,  earnest  man,  bears  traces  of  long-continued, 
toilsome,  faithful  meditation;  and  yet  is  perhaps  the  ab- 
surdest  book  ever  printed  in  any  time  or  place, — the  highest 
culminating  point  of  the  mechanical  spirit  of  this  age ;  as  it 
were,  the  reductto  ad  abaurdum  of  that  whole  most  melancholy 
doctrine. 

Another  matter  I  had  to  speak  of,  by  any  convenient 
vehicle :  the  state  of  authors  at  this  epoch ;  the  duties,  per- 
formances,  and   marvellous   position   of  the   author   in   our 
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system  of  society;  matters  which,  as  I  believe,  will  one 
day  force  themselves  on  the  universal  attention.  As  yet, 
however,  all  this  lies  vagae  enough  before  me.  You  shall 
judge  of  it  when  the  time  conges. 

On  the  whole,  I  think  I  can  engage  to  have  something  to 
offer  you  for  your  December  Number;  though  whether  on 
Hope's  book,  or  in  what  other  form,  has  not  yet  become  clear 
to  me.  "Will  you  at  all  events  forward  me  that  wondrous 
Look  ?     Then  we  shall  see  what  comes  of  it. 

This  is  the  day  when,  as  the  most  seem  to  calculate,  the 
Lords  are  to  reject  the  Reform  Bill.  London  is  perfectly 
quiet,  and  promises  to  continue  so  ;  the  poor  Lords  can  only 
accelerate  (by  perhaps  a  century)  their  own  otherwise  in- 
evitable enough  abolition  ;  that  is  the  worst  they  can  do ; 
the  people  and  their  purposes  are  no  longer  dependent  on 
them. — Believe  me  always,  faithfully  yours, 

Thomas  Carlyle. 

London,  November  26,  1831. 

My  dear  Sib^ — I  am  busy  with  an  article  intended  for 
you,  which  I  have  entitled  "  Characteristics ; "  it  hooks  itself 
to  Hope's  book  and  Schlegel's,  but  has  nothing  essential  to 
<3o  with  either ;  Hope's  could  not  be  reviewed  except  with 
peals  of  laughter  mingled  with  groans,  and  he  is  now  in  his 
grave ;  Schlegel's  I  left  at  Craigenputtoch,  and  cannot  find  a 
copy  of  here ;  so  the  titles  and  some  distant  allusion  are  all  I 
meddle  with.  There  are  but  six  pages  perfectly  ready,  the 
rest  vague  enough  in  my  head ;  I  am  in  the  aphoristic  style, 
and  need  an  incessant  watchfulness  to  keep  from  being 
abstruse.  Though  I  think  from  twenty  to  twenty-five  pages 
will  hold  what  is  to  be  said,  I  dare  not  confidently  promise 
the  piece  till  about  this  day  three  weeks :  then  however  you 
may  calculate  on  it,  if  you  will  leave  me  room.  I  do  what  in 
me  lies,  but  am  much  interrupted  here ;  all  out  of  sorts ;  my 
kamest  quite  strange  to  me,  therefore  my  waygate  smaller. 
Nevertheless,  I  hope  the  thing  may  prove  useful ;  above  all, 
true,  and  then  it  cannot  fail  to  be  useful. 

All  manner  of  i)orplexities  have  oecurred   in  the  publish- 
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ing  of  my  poor  book,^  which  perplexities  I  could  only  cut 
asunder,  not  unloose :  so  the  MS.,  like  an  unhappy  ghost, 
still  lingers  on  the  wrong  side  of  Styx ;  the  Charon  of 
Albemarle  Street  durst  not  risk  it  in  his  sutilis  cymba,  so 
it  leaped  ashore  again.  Bettor  days  are  coming,  and  new 
trials  will  end  more  happily. — I  remain^  as  ever,  faithfully 
yours,  T.  Carlyle. 

London,  December  17,  1831. 
My  dear  Sir, — ^I  have,  barely  within  my  time,  finished 
that  paper  ["Characteristics"],  to  which  you  are  now 
heartily  welcome,  if  you  have  room  for  it.  The  doctrines 
here  set  forth  have  mostly  long  been  familiar  convictions 
with  me ;  yet  it  is  perhaps  only  within  the  last  twelvemonth 
that  the  public  utterance  of  some  of  them  could  have  seemed 
a  duty.  I  have  4striven  to  express  myself  with  what  guarded- 
ness  was  possible:  and,  as  there  will  now  be  no  time  for 
correcting  proofs,  I  must  leave  it  wholly  in  your  editorml 
hands.  Nay,  should  it  on  due  consideration  appear  to  you  in 
your  place  (for  I  see  that  matter  dimly,  and  nothing  is  clear 
but  my  own  mind  and  the  general  condition  of  the  world) 
unadvisable  to  print  the  paper  at  all,  then  pray  understand, 
my  dear  Sir,  now  and  always,  that  I  am  no  unreasonable 
man :  but  if  dogmatic  enough  (as  Jeffrey  used  to  calL  it)  in 
my  own  beliefs,  also  truly  desirous  to  be  just  towards  those  of 
others.  I  shall,  in  all  sincerity,  beg  of  you  to  do,  without 
fear  of  offence  (for  in  no  point  of  view  will  there  be  any), 
what  you  yourself  see  good.  A  mighty  work  lies  before  the 
writers  of  this  time :  I  have  a  great  faith  and  a  great  hope 
that  the  Edinburgh  Review  will  not  be  wanting  on  it«  part, 
but  stand  forth  in  -the  van,  where  it  has  some  right  to  be. 
But  we  shall  get  to  understand  these  things  better,  and  much 
else ;  for  I  hope  to  see  you  soon,  and  ask  and  answer  to  great 
lengths.  We  purpose  coming  home  by  Edinburgh,  perhaps 
in  two  months,  perhaps  much  sooner.  The  book-trade  is 
still  dead,  or  in  a  state  of  suspended  animation.  The  aspect 
of  t/ia6  world  fills  me  with  shuddering  admiration.     I  rather 

•  "  History  of  the  French  Revolution."     ! 
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think /I  most  even  stick  my  own  little  book  in  my  pocket 
igain,  ftfter  all.  I  have  yarions  other  things  in  posae  to  write 
for  you^  bat  shall  forbear  speaking  of  them  till  it  can  be  done 
with  readier  organs  than  these.  The  Reform  Bill  sails  with 
iair  wind  and  full  sea.  May  the  Heavens  grant  but  this  one 
prayer :  that  we  had  done  with  it. 

I  hope  soon  to   hear  of  you;    and  am  always  faithfully 
vours,  T.  Carlyle. 

T.  B.  Macaulay. 

London^  September  7,  1831. 
My  Dear  Napieb, — I  send  off  the  first  part  of  my  article.* 
The  rest  will  follow  early  in  next  week  at  the  latest.  I  send 
the  first  part  separately,  because  it  is  absolutely  necessary 
that  I  should  see  the  proofs  of  it.  It  is  an  exposure  of 
Croker's  monstrous  blunders ;  and  we  must  not,  in  censuring 
his  inaccuracy,  be  ourselves  inaccurate.  I  have  not  been  able 
to  find  the  date  of  Sir  William  Forbes^s  death.  Oddlv 
enough,  it  is  not  in  the  Annual  Register.  You  at  Edinburgh 
can  have  no  diflBculty.  I  should  be  glad  if  you  would  insert 
it,  taking,  of  course,  particular  care  to  be  quite  accurate.  As 
to  the  latter  part  of  the  article,  though  I  should  wish  if 
possible  to  see  the  proofs,  mistakes  will  be  comparatively 
of  little  importance. — Ever  yours,  T.  B.  Macaulay. 

London,  October  29,  1831. 
Deab  Napieb, — Have  the  kindness  to  let  me  know  what 
is  the  longest  time  that  you  can  possibly  give  me  for  the  next 
Number.  Lardner  is  very  desirous  to  bring  out  my  book 
about  France,  and  I  wish  to  finish,  at  least  the  first  part  of 
it  for  him,  before  I  do  anything  else.^  I  will,  at  all  events^ 
give  you  a  paper  on  John  Bunyan.  Longman  has  sent 
me  Southey's  edition,  and  a  beautiful  edition  it  is.  Lord 
Kerry  tells  me  that  the  neologian  article  about  German 
divinity  was  written  by  Tom  Moore,  and  that  Tom  Moore 
himself  owned  it  to  him.  I  should  never  have  thought  it. 
It  is  rather  a  perilous  enterprise  for  Moore.     He  knows,  I 

»  "Crokers  Etlition  of  BosweH'a  Life  of  Johnson." 
'  No  |X)rtiou  of  it  butf  yet  seen  the  light. 
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believe,  scarcely  a  word  of  German.  The  article  has  given 
offence,  but  not  so  much  as  I  had  expected.  It  is  of  the 
greatest  consequence  that  we  should  bestii*  ourselves.  I  hope 
that  the  Lord  Advocate  [Jeffrey],  who  is  now  taking  a 
holiday,  will  do  something  during  the  prorogation.  It  is 
vain,  I  fear,  to  talk  about  Syduey. — Ever  yours  truly, 

T.  B.  Macaulay. 

London^  January  2,  1832. 
Deab  Napier, — I  send  back  the  sheets  [of  article  on 
John  Bunyan].  On  the  whole,  I  wish, — that  is,  unless  you 
object  strongly  to  it, — that  the  last  paragraph  should  stand. 
I  admire  Dryden.  But  I  do  not  think  him  a  man  of  a 
creative  mind.  He  had  great  fertility,  great  command  of 
language,  great  skill  in  versification ;  but  I  do  not  think 
that  he  had,  in  the  high  sense  of  the  word,  any  originality. 
I  do  not  dispute  that  his  works  are  more  valuable  than  those 
of  Bunyan;  but  I  do  not  think  that  they  show  so  much 
creative  power.  I  should  say  the  same  of  Pope  as  compared 
with  Defoe.  I  allow  that  Pope's  works  are  more  valuable 
than  Defoe's;  but  I  think  that  Defoe  had  more  originality, 
more  native  power  of  imagination  than  Pope.  I  am  delighted 
to  hear  that  Empson  has  given  you  an  article  about  the 
Prince's  ^  travels.  I  have  no  doubt  that  it  will  be  good.  I 
am  getting  on  very  fast  with  Hampden.  I  fear  that  it  will 
be  longer  than  most  of  my  articles.  Croker  has  put  forth  a 
silly  little  pamphlet  in  defence  of  himself  against  the  Edin- 
burgh Review,  partly  Blackwood's,  and  partly  his  own.  I 
do  not  know  whether  it  is  sold.  It  lies  on  the  table  of  the 
Athenaeum.  I  can  blow  it  to  atoms  in  a  note  which  will  not 
be,  I  think,  longer  than  a  page  or  a  page  and  a  half. — Ever 
yours,  T.  B.  Macaulay. 

London,  January  9,  1832. 
Deab  Napieb, — I  have  been  so  much  engaged  by  bank- 
rupt business,  that  I  shall  not  be  able  to  send  off  my  article 
about  Hampden  till  Thursday  the  12th.     It  will  be,  I  fear, 

*  "  Tour  in  England,  Ireland,  and  Fiunce      By  a  German  Prince."     Art.  6, 
December,  1831. 
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more  than  forty  pages  long.  As  Pascal  said  of  his  eighteenth 
letter,  I  would  have  made  it  shorter  if  I  could  have  kept  it 
longer.  You  mast  indulge  me^  however,  for  I  seldom  offend 
in  that  way.  It  is  in  part  a  narrative.  This  is  a  new  sort  of 
composition,  which  I  have  never  yet  attempted.  You  will 
tell  me,  I  am  sure  with  sincerity,  how  you  think  that  I 
succeed  in  it.  Lord  Nugent's  book/  entre  nou8,  is  dreadfully 
heavy.  I  have  said  as  little  about  it  as  I  decently  could. — 
Ever  yours,  T.  B.  M. 

London^  January  19,  1832. 
Dear  Napieb, — I  am  heartily  glad  that  you  like  my 
article.  I  was,  and,  in  spite  of  your  commendations,  still 
am  a  little  afraid  about  it,  as  it  was  written  so  quickly  that  I 
had  no  time  for  careful  revision.  I  will  try  the  life  of  Lord 
Burleigh,  if  you  will  tell  Longman  to  send  me  the  book. 
However  bad  the  work  may  be,  it  will  serve  as  a  heading  for 
an  article  on  the  times  of  Elizabeth.  On  the  whole,  I  thought 
it  best  not  to  answer  Croker.  Almoist  all  the  little  pamphlet 
which  he  published— or  rather  printed,  for  I  believe  it  is  not 
for  sale — is  made  up  of  extracts  from  Blackwood:  and  I 
thought  that  a  contest  with  your  grog-drinking,  cock- 
fighting,  cudgel-playing  Professor  of  Moral  Philosophy, 
would  be  too  deg^rading.  I  could  have  demolished  every 
paragraph  of  the  defence.  Croker  defended  his  Qvy\Toi  (f>(\oi, 
by  quoting  a  passage  of  Euripides,  which,  as  every  scholar 
knows,  is  corrupt,  which  is  nonsense  and  false  metre,  if  read 
as  he  reads  it^  and  which  Markland  and  Matthise  have  set 
right  by  a  most  obvious  correction.  But,  as  nobody  seems 
to  have  read  his  vindication,  we  can  gain  nothing  by  refuting 
it. — Ever  yours,  T.  B.  Macaulay. 

London,  February  1,  1832. 
My  dear  Napier, — I  wrote  a  few  lines  to  you  yesterday 
from  Empson's  Chambers.  But  I  cannot  defer  sending  a 
few  more  to  tell  you  how  sincerely  I  sympathize  with  your 
affliction.  During  the  last  few  months,  I  myself,  for  the  first 
time  in  my  life,  felt  the  pain  of  such  separations,  and  I  have 

*  "  Memorials  of  John  Hampden,  his  Party,  and  bis  Times."     2  vols.,  8vu. 
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learned  how  little  consolation  can  do,  and  how  certain  is  the 
healing  operation  of  time.  I  am  glad  to  hear  that  my 
articles  are  liked  at  Edinburgh.  I  have  been  laid  up  for  a 
fortnight,  and,  therefore,  know  little  of  what  is  said  here. 
But  what  I  have  learned  is  favourable.  As  to  Carlyle,  he 
might  as  well  write  in  Irving's  unknown  tongue  at  once. 
The  Sun  newspaper,  with  delicious  absurdity,  attributes  his 
article  to  Lord  Brougham.  Of  Empson's  articles,  I  rather 
prefer  that  on  the  Game  Laws.  But  they  are  both  well  done. 
The  article  on  Portugal^  I  think  very  good. — Ever  yours 
truly,  T.  B.  Macaulay. 

Thomas  Carlyle. 

London,  Fehruari/  6,  1832. 

My  dear  Sir, — Unexpected  occurrences  force  me  to  give 
up  the  hope  of  returning  by  way  of  your  city.  I  must  hasten 
home,  direct  into  Annandale,  and  make  a  visit  to  Edinburgh 
afterwards.  The  hand  of  Death  has  been  busy  in  my  circle, 
as  I  learn  that  it  has  been  in  yours  ;  painfully  reminding  us 
that  "  here  we  have  no  continuing  city."  The  venerated 
Friend  that  bade  me  farewell,  cannot  welcome  me  when  I 
come  back.     I  have  now  no  Father  in  this  land  of  shadows. 

I  write  at  present  mainly  to  ask  you  about  some  poetical 
pieces,  entitled  Com  Law  Rhymei^  and  whether  a  short  notice 
of  them  would  be  acceptable  for  your  next  Number.  The 
Author  2  appears  to  be  a  middle-aged  Mechanic,  at  least.  Poor 
Man,  of  Sheffield  or  the  neighbourhood ;  a  Radical,  yet  not 
without  devoutness,  passionate,  affectionate,  thoroughly  in 
earnest.  His  Wiymes  have  more  of  sincerity  and  genuine 
natural  fire  than  anything  that  has  come  in  my  way  of  lat« 
years :  both  on  himself  and  his  writings,  and  their  social  and 
moral  purport,  there  were  several  things  to  be  said.  I  would 
also  willingly  do  the  unknown  man  a  kindness,  or  rather  a 
piece  of  justice ;  for  he  is,  what  so  few  are,  a  manf  and  no 
eloihes^hone, 

.  *  "  Recent  History  and  External  Relations  of  Portugal."   Art.  6,  December, 
1831,  by  Henry  (afterwards  Sir  Henry)  Rich. 
*  Ebcnezer  Elliott. 
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I  have  given  up  the  notion  of  hawking  my  little  Manu- 
script Book^  about  any  further:  for  a  long  time  it  has  lain 
quiet  in  it«  drawer,  waiting  for  a  better  day.  The  bookselling 
tiade  seems  on  the  edge  of  dissolution ;  the  force  of  puffing 
can  go  no  farther,  yet  bankruptcy  clamours  at  every  door:  sad 
iate !  to  serve  the  Devil,  and  get  no  wages  even  from  him  ! 
The  poor  Bookseller  Guild,  I  often  predict  to  myself,  will  ere 
long  be  found  unfit  for  the  strange  part  it  now  plays  in  our 
Enropeao  world ;  and  give  place  to  new  and  higher  arrange- 
ments^ of  which  the  coming  shadows  are  already  becoming 
visible.     More  of  this  by  another  opportunity. 

We  have  two  Saint-Simonian  Missionaries  here;  full  of 
earnest  zeal ;  copious  enough  in  half-true,  and  to  me  rather 
wearisome  jargon.  By  and  by  you  should  have  some  account 
of  that  matter :  Southey's  in  the  Quarterly  was  trivial,  pur- 
blind, and  on  the  whole,  erroneous  and  worthless.  I  know  a 
man  here  who  could  do  it^  perhaps  much  to  your  satisfaction. 
Believe  me  always,  faithfully  yours,        Thomas  Carlyle. 

Oraigenputtoch,  Dumfries^  April  28,  1832. 

My  dear  Sir, — If  it  can  gratify  any  wish  of  yours,  I  shall 
very  readily  undertake  that  little  piece  on  Byron :  but  it  will 
be  tacenio  Minerva^  without  inward  call ;  nor  indeed  am  I  sure 
that  you  have  fixed  on  the  right  man  for  your  object. 

In  my  mind,  Byron  has  been  sinking  at  an  accelerated  rate, 
for  the  last  ten  years,  and  has  now  reached  a  very  low  level : 
I  should  say  too  low,  were  there  not  a  Hibernicism  involved 
in  the  expression.  His  fame  has  been  very  great,  but  I  see 
not  how  it  is  to  endure ;  neither  docs  that  make  him  great. 
No  genuine  productive  thought  was  ever  revealed  by  him  to 
mankind ;  indeed|  no  clear  undistort^  vision  into  anything, 
or  picture  of  anything  ;  but  all  had  a  certain  falsehood,  a 
brawling,  theatrical,  insincere  character.  The  man's  moral 
nature,  too,  was  bad  ;  his  demeanour^  as  a  man,  was  bad. 
\Miat  was  he,  in  short,  but  a  huge  sulky  dandy ;  of  giant 
dimensions,  to  be  sure,  yet  still  a  dandy  ;  who  sulked,  as  poor 
Mrs.  Hunt  expressed  it,   "  like  a  schoolboy  that  had  got  a 


1  « 


Uitftory  of  the  French  Uevolutjon." 
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plain  bunn  given  him  instead  of  a  plum  one"?  His  bonn 
nevertheless  God's  univer^^  with  what  tasks  are  there ;  and 
it  had  served  better  men  than  he.  I  love  him  not ;  I  owe 
him  nothing ;  only  pity,  and  forgiveness :  he  taoght  me 
nothing  that  I  had  not  again  to  forget. 

Of  course,  one  could  not  wilfully  propose  to  astonish  or 
shock  the  general  feeling  of  the  world,  least  of  all  in  a  quiet 
Dictionary  of  Arts  and  Sciences.  Indeed^  I  suppose  nothing 
is  wanted  but  a  clear  legible  narrative,  with  some  little 
summing-up,  and  outline  of  a  character,  such  as  a  deliberate 
man  may  without  disgrace  in  after  times  be  i'ound  to  have 
written  down  in  the  year  1832.  Whether  you  dare  venture 
to  have  this  spirit  traceable  in  it,  I  must  now  leave  you  to 
judge  ;  adding  only  (if  that  be  necessary)  that  you  are  freely 
left ;  that  I  can  in  no  wise  esteem  it  a  slight  or  a  disad- 
vantage, should  you  sec  good,  as  perhaps  I  might  as  in  your 
case,  to  employ  some  other  hand. 

If,  on  the  contrary,  you  still  persist^  then  be  so  good  as 
transmit  mo  your  copy  of  Mooters  Life  of  Byron  (the  second 
volume  of  which  I  have  nevef  seen),  and  word  along  with  it^ 
how  many  Edinburgh  Review  pages  tliree  or  four  of  the 
Encycloptodia  make.  If  the  parcel  can  be  in  Dumfries  about 
Wednesday  come  a  week^  it  will  not  have  to  lie  ;  I  shall 
be  going  down  to  Annandale  about  that  time ;  will  return 
with  it  hither,  and  hope  to  send  back  your  book  and  the 
article  before  you  return  from  London:  somewhat  earlier  if 
]iecessary. 

The  Corn  Law  Rkymea  has  given  some  foolish  trouble :  it 
had  bettor  stay  here  yet  a  while  and  go  with  the  rest.  So 
murh  for  business. 

Vou  will  find  the  Literary  World  of  London,  and  indeed  all 
tlie  worlds  of  it,  in  a  very  wonderful  condition ;  too  like  what 
Mpliraim  Jonkinson  described  long  ago :  *'The  world,  my  dear 
mr,  is  in  its  dotage'^     Heaven  send  it  a  speedy  recovery,  or 

<|uirt  dmth  ! 

Winliin^  you  a  happy  journey  and  a  happy  return,  I  remain 
iilwavM  liuthfully  yourss,  T.  Cablyle. 
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Craigenputtochy  May  28,  1832. 

Mt  dear  Sir, — I  now  forward  this  story  of  the  Com  Law 
RJkywte9y  which  has  been  lying  ready  for  a  good  while  :  it  will 
meet  yoa,  as  yon  directed,  at  your  return,  about  the  first  of 
June.  The  little  parcel  for  London  contains  the  Com  Law 
Kiymes  themselves,  which  I  borrowed  from  John  Mill  for  this 
end,  and  now  desire  you  to  be  so  kind  as  transmit  to  him, 
through  the  Messrs.  Longman^  by  the  first  convenience  you 
have.  Here,  too^  let  me  request  another  favour  of  you  about 
books:  to  retain  from  the  first  money  you  have  to  pay  me  as 
much  as  will  replace  your  copy  of  Tayhr^s  Historic  Survey ^ 
which  I  nerer  returned,  and  ought  long  ago  to  have  given 
account  of,  and  made  apology  and  all  possible  amends  for. 
The  case  was  this :  I  was  called^  somewhat  on  the  sudden^  to 
send  off  a  !>ook  packet  to  Weimar,  wherein  the  English  trans- 
lation of  Ipkigenia  was  to  form  an  item.  No  Taylor^ s  Iphigenia 
could  be  had  in  the  London  shops,  nor  elsewhere  within  my 
capabilities  on  so  short  notice  :  whereupon,  yielding  to  lawless 
Necessity,  I  tied  a  silk-thread  round  that  portion  of  your 
book  which  contained  the  piece  in  requisition,  and  despatched 
the  whole  three  volumes  to  my  venerated  correspondent,  by 
whom  doubtless  they  were  welcomed  as  quite  honestly  come 
by.*  What  can  I  do  now  but  repair  my  offence ;  and  both  for 
it,  and  my  long  neglect  to  acknowledge  and  repair  it,  suffer 
according  to  your  good  pleasure  ? 

I  know  not  whether  there  is  anything  in  the  Signet  Library, 
or  otherwise  within  your  reach,  about  Count  Cagliostro :  I 
have  long  had  a  curiosity  about  that  '*  King  of  Quacks," 
ami  can  get  little  satisfaction.  The  Memoires  de  Casanova  is 
another  book  I  should  like  to  see.  And  generally  if  anything 
notable  rise  on  your  horizon,  I  shall  request  you  to  give  me 
notice ;  my  horizon  here,  on  some  sides,  is  limited  enough. 

When  I  shall  see  you  cannot  yet  be  fixed.  In  winter,  at 
latest,  I  expect  to  spend  some  time  in  Edinburgh ;  and  will 

'  Mr.  Lewes,  in  describing  Goethe's  library,  says  :  "  The  English  reader  will 

immirine  the  feelings  with  which  I  t<x>k  down  a  volume  of  Ta(flor*»  Historic 

Smrrfy  of  Otrman  Poefrtf,  sent  by  Carlyle,  and  found,  in  the  piece  of  j)«HH»r 

which  marked  the  platv,  a  bit  of  Carlvle's  own  handwriting.'*     (/--iA  <'«'' 

^'ork$  of  Goethe,  ii.  179.) 
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then  use  all  diligence.  I  am  to  be  busy  enough  through  these 
summer  months ;  or  I  might  run  in,  for  a  day  or  two,  in  the 
interim.  I  hope,  at  all  events,  to  write  you  something  of  a 
more  unquestionable  character,  ere  long. — Most  faithfully 
yours,  T.  Cablyle. 

Francis  Jeffrey. 

London^  February  7,  1832. 
My  dear  Napier, — Never  think  of  apologising  for  giving 
me  opportunities  of  trying  at  least  to  oblige  you.  I  look  upon 
you  as  one  of  the  most  reasouable  and  forbearing  of  our  friends* 
and  consequently  as  eminently  entitled  to  have  your  reasonable 
applications  attended  to.  I  heard  of  your  afflictions  with  very 
deep  concern ;  but  we  cannot  hope  to  reach  our  .stage  of  life 
without  such  visitations,  and  they  are  not  without  their  fruits 
of  good.  I  cannot  tell  you  how  much  I  am  disturbed  by  the 
thoughts  of  that  frightful  pestilence^  being  in  my  beautiful 
and  beloved  Edinburgh,  and  so  near  my  best  and  dearest 
friends.  When  I  lie  awake  at  night,  I  can  scarcely  help 
weeping  over  you,  and  feeling  as  if  I  ought  to  be  among  you, 
and  a  sharer  in  your  perils.  It  is  pleasing,  however,  to  learn  that 
as  yet  you  have  not  suffered  even  from  apprehension.  I  am 
delighted  with  your  Review  [December,  1831].  Macaulay's 
Hampden  is  magnificent,  and  the  paper  on  Portugal  at  once 
lucid  and  emphatic.  I  never  knew,  till  I  read  it,  what  the 
relations  of  that  wretched  country  actually  were.  I  fear 
Carlyle  will  not  do,  that  is,  if  you  do  not  take  the  liberties 
and  the  pains  with  him  that  I  did,  by  striking  out  freely,  and 
writing  in  occasionally.  The  misfortune  is,  that  he  is  very 
obstinate  and,  I  am  afraid,  conceited,  and  unluckily  in  a  place 
like  this,  he  finds  people  enough  to  abet  and  applaud  him,  to 
intercept  the  operation  of  the  otherwise  infallible  remedy  of 
general  avoidance  and  neglect.  It  is  a  great  pity,  for  he  is  a 
man  of  genius  and  industry,  and  with  the  capacity  of  being  an 
elegant  and  impressive  writer.  We  are  not  on  velvet  in 
politics,  but  I  have  not  time  now  to  enter  on  that  chapter, — 
Ever  very  faithfully  yours,  F.  JEFFREY. 

*  Cholera  was  then  prevalent  in  Edinburgh. 
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T.  B.  Macaulay. 

London,  April  12,  1832. 
Deab  N., — I  send  off  by  the  mail  an  article  ['*  Burleigh 
and  his  Times "]  which,  if  you  put  into  the  fire,  you  will,  I 
think,  do  no  more  than  justice.  Pray,  if  you  print  it,  take  care 
of  the  typography,  for  it  has  no  need  of  printer's  faults  in 
addition  to  those  which  it  already  has.  You  will  see  that  I 
have  huddled  it  up  at  the  end. — Ever  yours, 

T.  B.  Macaulay. 

London,  April  18,  1832. 
Dear  N.j — I  am  glad  to  learn  that  we  are  likely  to  see 
yoa  in  London,  and  also  that  you  like  my  article  [Burleigh] 
better  than  I  liked  it  myself.  It  seemed  to  me  a  strange 
immbling  performance.  I  think  of  writing  two  or  three 
articles — none  of  them  very  long — for  the  next  Number. 
Lord  Grey  has  b^;ged  me  to  review  the  speech  that  Fhillpotts 
made  on  the  Government  scheme  of  education  in  Ireland.  I 
think  also  of  reviewing  Dumont's  Life  of  Mirabeau,  unless 
yoQ  are  already  provided.  I  have  one  or  two  other  plans 
which  we  can  talk  over  when  you  come  to  London.  I  mention 
these,  lest  other  applicants  should  anticipate  me.  I  am  per- 
fectly well  at  present,  and  in  hopes  of  a  short  holiday.  I  will 
look  after  Maiden  and  his  article  on  Nicbuhr.^  You  are  not, 
I  think,  likely  to  find  any  person  better  informed  on  all  points 
of  ancient  literature  than  he  is.  I  hope  that  he  possesses  the 
art  of  giving  the  spirit  and  quintessence  of  his  knowledge 
without  the  drossy  matter;  but  this  is  the  rarest  of  all  attain- 
ments. I  shall  be  anxious  to  hear  more  about  your  Raleigh. 
The  story,  as  you  tell  it,  is  indeed  a  sad  one.  But  this  and 
many  other  subjects  may  wait  till  we  meet. — Ever  yours, 

T.  B.  M. 

London^  June  19,  1832. 
Mt  dear  Napier, — I  am  again  in  London  after  a  rambling 
expedition,  filled  with  electioneering,  speaking,  eating,  drink- 

'  Art.  1,  Janumry,  1833,  by  the  Inte  IIpnr>'  Maldon,  Prffeti^or  of  (in*ek  in 
tbe  I»ndon  UnivemitT. 
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ing,  hallooing,  and  so  forth .^  Some  part  of  my  exploits  you 
may  see  in  the  newspapers.  I  hope  to  finish  an  article  on 
Mirabeau  by  the  end  of  this  month,  or  very  early  in  July. 
The  Irish  education  question  must  wait.  My  journey  and  my 
business  at  the  India  Board  will  render  it  impossible  for  me 
to  send  you  more  than  one  review  for  this  Number. — ^Ever 
yours,  T.  B.  Macaulay. 

Francis  Jeffrey. 

House  of  Commons^  Monday  nighty 
July  23,  1832. 
My  dear  Napier, — We  have  weathered  the  Russian  loan,^ 
and  are  likely  to  prorogue  in  oflSce,  as,  after  our  last  majority, 
I  scarcely  think  the  Lords,  who  are  already  much  thinned 
by  love  of  the  country  and  fear  of  cholera,  will  venture  to 
give  us  battle.  But  what  is  to  come  between  prorogation 
and  dissolution  is  harder  to  spell.  Some  say  the  King's 
animosity  has  partly  passed  away,  and  that  the  Opposition 
cannot  make  up  their  minds  to  face  an  election  immediately 
following  on  so  unpopular  a  change.  But  the  time  is  so  visibly 
pregnant  with  great  events,  both  at  home  and  abroad,  that 
nothing  can  be  reckoned  upon  with  any  security,  except  the 
occurrence  of  great  changes  and  startling  events.  I  have 
come  down  here,  and  forborne  a  very  pleasant  dinner  at 
Burdett's,  for  the  chance  of  our  Scotch  law  Estimates  coming 
on  to-night,  and  the  chance  of  some  question  being  asked 
about  them,  which  I  am  the  proper  person  to  answer.  And 
here  we  are,  at  past  ten,  only  half  way  through  the  Colonial 
Estimates,  with  an  empty  House,  and  Joseph  Hume  in  a 
more  vulgar  arithmetical  mood  than  usual.  The  chance^ 
therefore,  is  that  I  shall  dawdle  here  till  two  o'clock  without 
a  word  of  my  Estimates  being  wanted,  and  lose  another  agree- 
able party  for  another  such  chance  in  the  course  of  the  week. 
I  had  reckoned  upon  a  little  social  recreation  after  the  worry 
of  my  Reform  Bill  was  over,  and  take  these  [laltry  interferences 

*  This  refers  to  his  re-election  for  Calne  on  being  appointed  one  of  the  Com- 
missioners of  the  Board  of  Control. 

''  Debate  on  the  Bnssian-Dutch  Loan  on  the  20th  Jnly.  The  Qovemment 
had  a  majority  of  79. 
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nther  ill.  The  Chancellor  [Brougham]  is  well  again,  and 
dines  out^  tbongb  more  cautionsly  than  formerly.  But  he 
does  nothing  as  a  Judge.  I  think  he  has  heard  three  appeals 
since  Christmas,  and  Wynford  as  many,  so  you  may  judge 
whether  I  make  a  great  deal  of  money  at  that  Bar.  In  his 
own  Court,  they  say  he  is  equally  lazy,  and  some  people  sur- 
mise that  be  means  to  quit  the  Seals,  and  aspire  to  some  other 
high  political  office — ^a  report  connected  with  that  of  Lord 
Grey  meditating  his  resignation  as  soon  as  he  has  laid  his 
compU  rendu  before  a  Ileformed  Parliament — ^to  which  latter 
report  I  give  more  credit  than  to  the  other.  Well,  good 
night.  I  must  go  back  into  the  House,  as  I  hear  they  have 
hudly  a  House,  and  are  in  fear  of  being  counted  out.  Very 
lively  work,  you  see. — ^Ever  yours,  F.  Jeffrey. 

Thomas  Cablyle. 

Craigenjmttochf  Augmt  25,  1832. 
My  dear  Sib, — The  Review  [No.  110,  July  1832]  by 
some  mysterious  conveyance  reached  me  safe  at  last,  and 
£iiled  not  of  its  welcome.  Macaulay  ^  is  alVays  spirited  and 
emphatic,  worth  reading  even  on  a  worn-out  matter; 
M'CuUoch,^  too,  tells  a  substantial  story  in  his  own  stubborn 
way :  I  farther  praised  that  lively  critic  of  TroUope  and  her 
Americans ; '  a  clever  right  feeling  man,  whose  hand  I  know^ 
whose  name  (if  it  is  not  a  secret)  you  will  perhaps  tell  me.  On 
the  whole,  this  seems  a  superior  Number.  As  to  my  poor 
paper,^  it  was  most  handsomely  printed,  only  that  the  separate 
copies  for  myself  were  forgotten.  Casanova  and  Cagl'wdro  may 
lie  over :  but  perhaps  you  could^  without  much  trouble,  send 
me  the  following  three  books :  NichoUs's  Anecdotes  (of  Litera- 
ture, or  Literary  Men,  I  forget  which) ;  Menagiana^  and 
Selden's  Table  Talk.  The  last  two  are  classics  in  their  kind  ; 
and  I  have  seen  neither  of  them,  except  Selden  once  for  two 
hours  in  the  British  Museum,  when  my  curiosity  was  rather 
provoked  than  satisfied.    Since  the  time  when  D'Ercilla  wrote 

*  "  Damonf  •  RecoUections  of  Mirabeau." 

*  "  Beoent  Commercial  Policy  of  Britain.'* 

•  "  The  Americans  and  their  Detractors,"  bv  Enipson. 

•  "  Com  Law  Bhymes." 

K 
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his  epic  poem  on  leather^  there  have  few  writing  men  been  so 
miserably  off  for  books  as  I.  Cest  a  se  desesperer,  as  the 
French  say.  But,  again,  say  the  same  authorities :  II  faut  u 
ranger.  I  have  another  essay  on  my  mind,  and  have  had  for 
a  twelvemonth :  but  will  not  touch  upon  it  in  such  a  state  of 
bustle  as  I  am  in  at  present.  It  is  upon  that  astonishing 
class  of  men  called  Authors  ;  more  astonishing  (if  we  think  of 
them,  what  they  do,  and  what  they  are)  than  any  other 
extant. — Most  faithfully  yours,  T.  Carlyle. 

Francis  Jeffrey. 

Craigcrook,  September  13,  1832. 
My  dear  N., — I  shall  be  most  happy  to  have  Bryant's 
Poems  sent  to  me,  and  think  it  likely  enough  that  I  may 
be  moved  to  interrogate  my  Naiads  of  Lochlomond  as  to  their 
merits.  If  they  are  favourable,  and  condescend  to  make  me 
their  interpreter,  I  shall  thankfully  discharge  myself  of  the 
office.  But  I  have  such  an  antipathy  at  this  moment  to  all 
sorts  of  contention,  that  I  can  undertake  for  nothing  that  is 
not  laudatory.^ — Ever  yours,  F.  Jeffrey. 

T.  B.  Macaulay. 

Zeedsy  September  5,  1832. 
Dear  Napier, — I  am  in  the  midst  of  a  storm — making 
four  or  five  speeches  a  day,  riding  in  procession,  shaking  the 
hands  of  thousands.  My  success  here  is,  I  believe,  out  of  all 
doubt.  On  Saturday  I  hope  to  make  my  escape  and  to  pass 
ten  days  at  Mr.  Babington's,  Rothley  Temple,  Leicester.  If 
the  next  Number  is  to  come  out  on  the  Ist  of  October,  I  fear 
that  I  can  do  nothing  for  you.  I  thought  of  reviewing  Lord 
Mahon's  book  on  the  War  of  the  Spanish  Succession,  that  is, 
if  it  should  be  good  enough  to  deserve  a  sentence  of  commen- 
dation ;  for  I  have  a  kindness  for  his. Lordship,  and  should  not 
like  to  cut  up  his  work.  The  nature  of  that  war — the  policy 
of  Lewis — his  character  and  that  of  Philip  V — the  state  of 
parties  in  England  during  the  reign  of  Anne — the  chief  public 

'  Shortly  afterwards  he  says:  ''I  have  done  nothing  with  Bryant.     He  is 
Felicia  Heinans  in  breeches." 
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men,  Marlborough — Oodolphin — Sunderland — Harley —  St. 
John — Swift — Addison — would  be  capital  subjects.  If  you 
hife  DO  objection,  I  will  at  all  events  take  the  subject  for  the 
Jiawry  Number.— Ever  yours  truly,  T.  B.  M. 

London^  December  17,  1832. 

Dear  Napier, — I  am  in  London  again  after  three  weeks 

'PWit  in  electioneering.     I  find  abundance  of  official  business 

iwwting  me  here.     In  consequence  of  poor  Hyde  Villiers^s 

^\  I  have  been  removed  to  an  office  ^  far  more  laborious 

than  that  which  I  lately  held,  and  never  more  laborious  than 

*^  the  present  juncture.     I  will,  however,  do  what  I  can  for 

yoo.   That  is,  I  will  rise  at  five  every  morning,  and  work  for 

J<Hi  till  breakfiist.    I  have  refused  an  invitation  to  pass  the 

f^hrutmas  week  at  Bowood  solely  that  I  may  not  disappoint 

yoa.    I  mention  this  to  show  that,  if  I  should  delay  the  ap- 

ponmce  of  your  next  Number,  it  will  not  be  from  want  of 

gtwd-will.     I  will  try  to  be  ready  by  new  year's  day.     But  I 

cannot  promise.     You  shall  have  the  article  as  soon  as  it  is 

finished,  and  it  shall  be  finished  as  soon  as  I  can  finish  it. 

This  is  all  for  which  I  can  engage.     You  will,  of  course,  see 

the  poll  at  Leeds  in  the  newspapers.^     Sadler  is  mad  with 

rage,  and  I  cannot  help  pitying  him,  though  he  does  not 

deserve  it.     There  is  no  baseness  to  which  he  has  not  stooped, 

DO  malicious  art  to  which  he  has  not  had  recourse.     But 

enough  and  too  much  of  him.     His  public  life  is,  I  think, 

over.     You  will  hear  scarcely  anything  but  good  news  from 

England.     I  hope  that  you  will  send  us  back  news  as  good 

from  Scotland. — Ever  yours  most  truly,    T.  B.  Macaulay. 

Lord  Brouquam. 

Brougham^  September  9,  1832. 
My  deab  Sib, — I  think  I  shall  require  at  least  the  space 
of  two  sheets,  probably  three,  to  say  what  I  want  both  on 
Reform  and  our  domestic  policy  generally,  and  upon  Church 

*  SecTPUiy  to  the  Board  of  Control. 

*  At  the  clo«e  of  the  poll,  the  numlx?w  were:  for  Marshall,  2,018;  for 
Macmulay,  1,9M;  for  Sadler.  1,596.  The  General  Election  of  1832  gave  a 
Ur^  majority  to  the  LiberaU. 
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Reform,  which  I  am  handling  on  the  occasion  of  Lord  Henley 'a 
very  important  pamphlet.  The  subject  of  pledges  and  its 
kindred  one,  of  two  legislatures,  one  out  of  doors  and  one 
within  (Unions  and  Parliament),  if  it  don^t  form  part  of  the 
Reform  article,  I  shall  treat  in  a  small  one  separately.  I  need 
hardly  enjoin  the  strictest  secrecy  as  to  those  papers^  coming 
from  me,  for  though  I  should  not  mind  every  man  in  England 
knowing  from  myself  they  spoke  my  sentiments,  it  would  give 
a  handle  for  saying  the  Government  was  committed. — Yours 
ever,  H.  B. 

December  25,  1832. 
Mt  deab  Sib, — I  shall  send  a  paper  in  a  few  days  on  the 
working  of  the  Bill,  which  will  include  as  much  as  it  may  be 
fit  at  present  to  urge  on  ballot,  and  I  think  it  better  to  do  so 
thus  than  in  a  separate  discussion.  The  title  will  be,  the 
First  Reformed  Parliament — The  Ballot,  and  it  will  be  from 
twenty  to  thirty  pages,  comprising  a  good  deal  of  general 
matter.^ — Yours  ever,  H.  B. 

T.  B.  Macaulay. 

London,  January  9,  1833. 
Deab  Napieb, — I  send  off  an  article  ["  War  of  the  Sue- 
cession"]  written  in  so  much  hurry,  and  amidst  so  many  dis- 
tractions, that  I  hardly  know  what  it  contains — many  blunders 
no  doubt.  I  hope  that  you  will  keep  a  very  vigilant  ejQ  both 
on  the  style  and  on  the  typography.  There  are  several  sheets 
which  I  have  not  been  able  to  read  over  since  I  wrote  them. 
— Ever  yours,  T.  B.  M. 

London,  Jamtary  26,  1833. 
Deab  Napieb, — I  am  glad  that  you  like  my  article.  I  do 
not  dislike  it  as  it  appears  in  print.  I  have  heard  no  opinion 
yet  except  from  Holland  House,  where  they  are  loud  in  their 
praise ;  and  I  set  some  value  on  that  praise,  for  there  is  no 
house  in  England  where  Spain  and  Spanish  literature  are 

*  "  Lord  Henley  on  Church  Reform,"  '*  Working  and   Prospects  of  the 
Beform."    Articles  9  and  11  of  Number  for  October,  1882. 

*  Art.  10,  January,  1883. 
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better  known.  I  think  that  I  could  contrive,  even  in  the 
midst  of  our  Parliamentary  squabbles,  to  write  something 
iboDt  Madame  d'Arblay's  book.  I  have  not  read  it ;  but  I 
bnr  that  it  is  an  amusing  sketch  of  her  early  life^  and  that 
H  eontains  some  curious  anecdotes  about  Goldsmith,  (jarrick, 
tod  the  other  members  of  that  circle.  If  I  cannot  finish  an 
•rticle  on  it  for  the  next  Number,  you  shall  have  one  for  the 
^'umber  following. — ^Ever  yours  truly,     T.  B.  Macaulay. 

J,  R.  M'CULLOCH. 

London,  March  6,  1833. 
My  dear  Sib, — ^The  confidence  which  you  are  so  good  as 
\o  aay  you  will  place  in  me  about  an  article  on  Taxes,  will 
not,  you  may  depend  upon  it,  be  abused.     I  have  suffered 
too  severely  in   the   flesh   already  for  what  I  stated  about 
Jtumfeeism,  ever   to  repeat   anything  of  the    same   sort  in 
future,  however  firmly  convinced  of  its  truth.     But  I  thought 
you  were  aware  of  the  fact,  that  I  had  seen  reason  to  renounce 
the  opinion  to  which  I  was  at  one  time  inclined,  that  professional 
persons  should  be  taxed  as  heavily  as  others.     To  tax  them 
fairly,  you  must  calculate  the  present  value  of  their  incomes 
according  to  their  expectation  of  life,  and  then  consider  that 
present  value  as  a  capital.     This  is  the  only  just  plan,  but  it 
is  all  but  impracticable,  and  hence  one  of  the  reasons  for  re- 
nouncing such  taxes  altogether.     You  may  be  as  sure  of  this 
as  of  your  own  existence,  that  I  shall  neither  commit  you, 
nor  the  Review,  nor  myself  by  any  rash  theory  on  this  subject. 
I  believe  I  was  a  little  too  fond  at  one  time  of  novel  opinions, 
and  defended  them  with  more  heat  and  pertinacity  than  they 
deserved ;  but  you  will  not  charge  me  with  anything  of  the 
•ort  at  any  time  during  the  last  seven  years. 

There  are  already  no  less  than  three  or  four  notices  on  the 
Order  book  respecting  motions  for  Committees  to  consider  the 
expediency  of  property  and  income  taxes.  It  will  not,  there- 
fore, do  to  separate  the  two,  and,  if  I  mistake  not,  I  think 
yon  will  be  of  opinion  that  I  have  disposed  of  them  both. 
I  have  given  Jeffrey  an  outline  of  the  article.'     I  have  not  as 

'  "  PropoucKl  Tax  on  Property  and  Income/*  Ai>ril,  1833. 
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yet  heard  his  opinion  of  it,  but  from  the  conversation  I  have 
had  with  him,  I  am  sure  he  agrees  with  me.  I  will  confer 
with  Thomson  ^  as  to  whether  I  should  add  any  remarks  on 
existing  taxes  and  reforms,  or  defer  that  to  another  time,  and 
keep  this  paper  confined  to  an  exposition  of  property  and 
income  taxes. 

A  paper  on  the  condition  and  prospects  of  the  labouring 
classes  would,  were  it  well  done,  be  of  great  use.     But  it  is 
impossible  to  treat  this  subject  without  reference  to  the  Poor 
Laws.     You  must,  therefore,  make  up  your  mind   on  this 
question.     I  admit  the  abuses  of  the  Poor  Laws,  but  these,  T 
think,  might  be  easily  remedied ;    otherwise  I  believe  they 
.  are  sound  in  principle,  that  in  England  they  have  contributed 
to  keep  down  population,  and  that  you  could  not  maintain 
the  public  tranquillity  without  them.     These,  I  think  most 
conscientiously,  are  sound  conclusions,  and  they  are  now  enter- 
tained by  far  the  greater  number  of  well-informed  persons. 
In  fact,  there  has  never  been  a  more  decided  revolution  in 
public  opinion  than  has  taken  place  on  this  subject.     When 
I  was  a  boy,  and  began  for  the  first  time  to  think  of  these 
matters,  the  theory  of  Malthus,  like  the  notions  about  the 
Sinking  Fund,  was  espoused  by  everybody,  and  I  adopted  it 
without  thinking.     But  you  know  my  opinions  were  long  ago 
shaken,  and  for  these  half  dozen  years  they  have  been  com- 
pletely the  other  way.     I  can  honestly  affirm  I  am  influenced 
by  no  sinister  motives.     Some  celebrity  might  be  gained  by 
opposing  the  Poor  Laws,  and  none  by  defending  them.     But 
I  am  as  well  satisfied  of  their  expediency  as  of  my  ow^n 
existence.     I  have  no   doubt  they  will  be   introduced  into 
Ireland,  and,  I  think,  if  they  fail  of  improving  the  condition 
of  that  country,  it  is  utterly  hopeless.    I  hope  you  will  approve 
of  these  views.     They  are  not  paradoxical :  I  believe  them  to 
be  sound,  and  I  know  they  are  popular. — Most  truly  yours, 

J.  R.  M'CULLOCH. 

'  Charles  Poulett  Thomson,  afterwards  Lord  Sydenham. 
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To  M'CULLOCH. 

Edinburgh,  March  31,  1833. 
My  beab  M'Culloch, — Herewith  you  have  a  proof  of  your 
.  Mticle.  I  have  not  yet  been  able  to  read  it.   I  merely  threw  my 
«Te  over  the  MS.  when  it  came.     I  was  a  little  startled  by  the 
idoisBion  that  an  Income  is  the  best  tax.     This,  as  a  general 
pontioD,  cannot  be  true,  unless  you  can  show  that,  in  principle, 
tiere  would  be  no  violation  of  justice  in  taking  from  me,  who 
litve  j^500  a  year  by  literary  labour,  lasting  five  or  eight 
rears,  the  same  tax  annually,  as  from  him  who  has  that  sum 
either  from  property,  or  from  a  profession,  likely  to  yield  the 
like  return  for  life.     But  my  view  of  the  statement  may  be 
luuty  or  incomplete.     I  maintain,  however,  that  cases  as  to 
the  iniquity  of  equal  assessments  on  incomes,  temporarily  of  the 
sune  amount,  ought  to  be  put  in  such  a  way  as  to  demonstrate 
the  utter  want  of  all  just  principle  in  the  institution  of  the 
lucome  tax.     Our  article  comes  after  a  debate  on  the  subject, 
the  division  on  which,  I  confess,  astonished  me.     You  must 
now  extend  the  article  so  as  to  introduce  some  remarks  on  that 
debate.     Consult  Thomson.     You  have  several  times  alluded 
to  the  Poor  Laws.     I  am  hard  of  belief  on  that  subject  as  re- 
gards Ireland,  and  am,  besides,  informed  that  the  Report  of 
the  Commissioners  makes  out  a  strong  case   against  their 
introduction  into  that  country.     Be  that  as  it  may,  my  hands 
are  tied.     I  have  had  an  engagement  for  a  general  article  on 
Ireland,  embracing  that  among  other  subjects,  for  more  than 
a  year. — Most  truly  yours,  M.  Napier. 

Edhiburgh,  Auril  14,  1833. 
My  dear  M*Culloch, — I  have  sent  a  dozen  separate  copies 
of  your  article,  that  you  may  put  them  into  good  hands.  No 
article  could  be  better  timed.  I  told  Sir  Henry  Parnell  that 
you  had  written  it.  I  don't  think  he  is  up  to  all  your  views. 
He  does  not  much  object  to  a  Property  tax,  and  thinks  it  will 
come  to  that,  or  a  reduction  o£  expenditure  in  the  army  and 
nskvy.  Uc  says  you  are  x^ronff  in  thinking  the  expnditure 
may  not  be  reduced,      Jj^,   -^^    j     |>^^^j^  ^^^,^^^,  Radical  on  all 
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points.  The  article  on '  Ireland  ^  in  this  Number  does  not 
touch  the  Poor  Law  question.  Parnell  says  you  stand  alone, 
among  men  of  real  science,  on  this  question.  I  know  you  are 
wrong  in  thinking  the  Cabinet  nearly  divided  upon  it.  Really 
it  is  of  little  import  to  say,  that  the  clamour  turns  upon  the 
abuses  of  the  system,  if  it  be  true,  as  it  appears  to  be,  that 
such  abuses  are  intrinsic,  in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  to  every 
conceivable  scheme  of  compulsory  assessment  for  the  Poor. 
I  do  not  see  that  there  would  be  any  great  diflSculty  in  writing 
on  the  condition  of  the  labouring  classes  without  committing 
the  Review  as  to  the  Poor  Laws.  The  grand  points  of  inquiry 
are  the  prices  of  wages,  and  the  prices  of  provisions.  It  is  by 
looking  at  these  that  we  must  determine  the  condition  of 
labourers  at  present,  as  compared  with  their  condition  in 
former  times.  This  Number  contains  an  article  on  Miss 
Martineau's  Illustrations  of  Political  Economy.  I  recollect  you 
laughed  at  the  idea  of  such  illustrations;  but  you  may  be  assured 
they  are  of  extraordinary  merit.  Their  demerits  are  admirably 
but  gently  pointed  out  in  the  article.^ — Most  truly  yours, 

M.  Napier. 

Thomas  Moore. 

Sloperton,  May  30,  1833. 
My  dear  Sir, — If  anything  could  make  me  regret  leaving 
town  and  its  bustle  for  my  quiet  little  cottage,  it  would  be 
the  loss  I  have  had  in  not  meeting  with  you,  and  enjoying  a 
day  together,  such  as  we  once  had  with  our  friends  in  Pater- 
noster Row.  I  liked  town  less  this  time  than  ever  I  did,  and 
one  of  the  few  treats  I  had  while  there  was  the  seeing  your 
excellent  predecessor,  Jeffrey,  one  evening,  and  having  a  little 
quiet  talk  with  him.  I  fear  it  is  wholly  impossible  for  me  to 
do  anything  for  the  Review.  My  last  work  ^  was  so  purely 
the  indulgence  of  a  iobby,  and  my  canter  on  it  so  little  likely 
to  be  profitable,  that  I  must  now  work  hard  to  arrive  at  the 
produce  of  my  Irish  History,  or  rather  replace,  I  am  sorry  to 

'  Art.  11,  April,   1833,  written  by  Spring  Rice.     He  also  wrote  Art.  12, 
April,  1834,  on  the  "  Proposed  Introduction  of  Poor  Laws  into  Ireland." 
*  Art.  1,  April,  1833,  by  Empson. 
^  "  Travels  of  an  Irish  Gentleman  in  Search  of  a  Religion." 
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say,  the  produce  already  but  too  much  anticipated.  It  flatters 
me  that  you  should  so  much  wish  me  to  write  for  you,  and  if 
anything  should  turn  up  in  the  way  of  subject,  that  could  be 
at  once  easily  and  eflfectively  turned  to  account,  I  shall  not  feil 
to  take  advantage  of  it,  but  I  cannot  make  any  promise.  It 
will  not  be  in  your  power,  I  fear,  to  notice  my  Theology ;  for 
I  flatter  myself  it  would  go  against  the  grain  with  you  to 
abuse  me,  and  you  could. hardly  do  otherwise.  If  I  could  get 
my  Rationalist  neighbour  here  to  review  me  for  you,  it  would 
be  rather  good  fun,  only  that  I  fear  he  would  be  equally 
objectionable  on  the  opposite  tack.  I  find  I  am  called  in 
Ireland  "  Defender  of  the  Faith  "  and  "  Father  of  the  Hiber- 
nian Church  " ! — Yours  most  truly,  Thomas  Moore. 

Sloperton,  August  31,  1833. 
My  dear  Mr.  Napier, — I  have  made  the  best  I  can  of 
this  dull  Reverend^  for  you.  If  you  think  the  thing  alto- 
gether too  long,  you  may  throw  overboard  the  introductory 
tirade  against  poetry  {yineia  mea  cado),  and  begin  where  I 
have  placed  a  pencil-mark.  I  shall  be  glad  to  see  a  proof,  as 
I  never  can  get  my  sentences  into  any  decent  order  till  I  have 
them  before  me  in  print.  Whatever  you  may  think  it  worth 
while  to  give  me  for  this  skimble-skamble,  will  come  very 
welcomely  just  now,  as  I  am  collecting  all  the  odds  and  ends 
of  my  small  supplies  for  a  short  tour  in  Ireland  with  Lord 
John  Russell ;  or,  should  you  even  send  me  more  than  this 
is  worth,  it  shall  be  placed  to  your  credit  towards  some  future 
and  better  article,  which  I  shall  in  that  case  feel  myself  bound 
to  furnish.  I  hate  reviewing,  you  know,  but  money  makes  the 
author,  as  well  as  the  mare,  to  go. — ^Ever  yours  truly, 

Thomas  Moore. 

Lord  Brougham. 

Brougham,  September  6,  1833. 
My  dear  Sir, — I  wish  you  would  let  me  know  when  the 
next  Number  is  to  be  ready,  as  I  have  several  subjects  on 
which  I  think  it  necessary  to  preach,  such  as  Proceedings  of 

*  "  (herton'B  Poetical  Portraiture  of  the  Church,"  Art.  2,  October,  1833. 
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the  last  Session,  Scotch  and  English  Corporations,  and  Scotch 
Church  matters.  A  pamphlet  (demi-official)  has  just  been 
published,  and  I  only  got  it  this  morning,  and  have  not  read 
it ;  but  I  see  it  will  furnish  a  text  for  most  of  my.  sermon.* 
However,  I  ishould  prefer  having  two  or  three  moderate-sized 
papers  to  one  very  long. — ^Yours  ever,  H.  B. 


T.  B.  Macaulay. 

London^  Oct'Obet  1,  1833. 

Dear  Napier, — I  am  at  work  for  you,  but  I  have  other 
work  to  do,  and  I  can  get  on  with  my  article*  only  before 
breakfast.  My  hand  is  a  little  out.  I  do  not  seem  to  myself 
to  write  with  as  much  ease  as  formerly.  You  shall  have  the 
article  as  soon  as  it  is  ready.  That  is  all  that  I  can  promise, 
and  I  will  not  ask  for  a  proof.  I  was  sorry  not  to  be  able  to 
revisit  Edinburgh.  But  I  cannot  admit  that  I  justly  incurred 
the  Lord  Advocate's  hospitable  resentment.  He  should  blame 
the  Scotch  rains,  the  Scotch  inns^  the  Scotch  roads,  and  the 
Scotch  post-horses.  But  here  comes  a  Nabob  to  bore  me.  So 
farewell. — Ever  yours  truly,  T.  B.  Macaulay. 

London^  October  14,  1833. 
Dear  Napier, — I  send  my  article.  I  have  gone  down  no 
further  than  the  beginning  of  the  Seven  Years'  War.  I  have 
some  notion,  if  you  see  no  objection,  of  reviewing  for  the 
Christmas  Number  a  life  of  Chatham,  by  a  person  of  the 
name  of  Thackeray,  in  two  quarto  volumes.  It  is  dedicated 
to  Peel,  and  contains  some  papers  furnished  from  the  Secre- 
tary of  State's  office,  if  I  recollect  rightly.  It  has  been 
published  some  years,  five  or  six  years,  I  think.  But  I  really 
do  not  know  why  that  should  prevent  us  from  having  an 
article  on  it,  especially- as  it  attracted  very  little  notice  at  the 
time  of  its  publication.  Let  me  know  what  you  think  of  this 
plan,  and  look  carefully  over  the  proofs  of  my  article. — Ever 
yours  truly,  T.  B.  Macaulay. 

»  Art.  10,  October,  1833— "First  Session  of  the  Reformed  Parliament." 
2  «  Walpole's  Letters  to  Sir  Horace  Mann." 
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London,  October  21,  1833. 
Deab  Napieb, — I  am  glad  to  learn  that  you  like  my 
article.  I  like  it  myself,  which  is  not  much  my  habit.  Very 
likely  the  public,  which  has  often  been  kinder  to  my  per- 
formances than  I  was,  may  on  this,  as  on  other  occasions, 
differ  from  me  in  opinion.  If  the  paper  has  any  merit,  it 
owes  it  to  the  delay  of  which  you  must,  I  am  sure,  have  com- 
plained very  bitterly  in  your  heart.  I  was  so  thoroughly 
dissatisfied  with  the  article,  as  it  stood  at  first,  that  I  completely 
rewrote  it,  altered  the  whole  arrangement,  left  out  ten  or 
twelve  pages  in  one  part,  and  added  twice  as  many  in  another. 
I  never  wrote  anything  so  slowly  as  the  first  half,  or  so 
rapidly  as  the  last  half. 

Yen  are  in  an  error  about  Akenside,  which  I  must  clear  up  for 
his  credit,  for  mine,  and  for  Dr.  Parr's.  You  are  confounding 
the  Ode  to  Curio  and  the  Epistle  to  Curio.  The  latter  is 
generally-  printed  at  the  end  of  Akenside's  works,  and  is,  I 
think,  the  best  thiog  that  he  ever  wrote.  The  Ode  is  worth- 
less. It  is  merely  an  abridgment  of  the  Epistle  executed  in 
the  most  unskilful  way.  Johnson  says  in  his  life  of  Akenside, 
that  no  poet  ever  so  much  mistook  his  powers  as  Akenside 
when  he  took  to  lyric  composition.  "  Having,"  I  think  the 
words  are,  "  written  with  great  force  and  poignancy  his  Epistle 
to  Curio,  he  afterwards  transformed  it  into  an  Ode  disgraceful 
only  to  its  author.'' 

When  I  said  that  Chesterfield  had  lost  by  the  publication 
of  his  letters,  I  of  course  considered  that  he  had  much  to  lose ; 
that  he  has  left  an  immense  reputation,  founded  on  the  testi- 
mony of  all  his  contemporaries  of  all  parties,  for  wit,  taste,  and 
eloquence  ;  that  what  remains  of  his  Parliamentary  oratory  is 
saperior  to  anything  of  that  time  that  has  come  down  to  us, 
except  a  little  of  Pitt's.     The  utmost  that  can  be  said  of  the 
letters  is  that  they  are  the  letters  of  a  cleverish  man ;  and 
there  are  not  many  which  are  entitled  even  to  that  praise.     I 
think  he  wonld  have  stood  higher  if  we  had  been  left  to  judge 
of  his  powers — as  we  judge  of  those  of  Chatham,  Mansfield, 
Charles  Townshend,  and  many  others — only  by  tradition  and 
by  fragments  of  speeches  preserved  in  Parliamentary  reports. 
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I  said  nothing  about  Lord  Byron's  criticism  on  Walpole, 
because  I  thought  it,  like  most  of  his  Lordship's  criticism, 
below  refutation.  On  the  drama  Lord  Byron  wrote  more 
nonsense  than  on  any  subject.  He  wanted  to  have  restored 
the  unities.  His  practice  proved  as  unsuccessful  as  his  theory 
was  absurd.  His  admiration  of  the  Mysterious  Mother  was 
of  a  piece  with  his  thinking  Gifford  and  Rogers  greater  poets 
than  Wordsworth  and  Coleridge. — Ever  yours  truly, 

T.  B.  Macaulay. 

London^  December  5,  1833. 

Dear  Napier, — You  are  probably  not  unprepared  for  what 
I  am  about  to  tell  you.  Yesterday  evening  the  Directors  of 
the  East  India  Company  elected  me  one  of  the  members  of 
the  Supreme  Council.  It  will,  therefore,  be  necessary  that 
in  a  few  weeks,  ten  weeks  at  furthest,  I  should  leave  this 
country  for  a  few  years. 

I  may,  on  some  future  occasion,  explain  to  you  all  the  cir- 
cumstances which  have  actuated  me  on  this  occasion.  You 
would,  I  am  sure,  from  friendly  feeling  to  me,  take  a  warm 
interest  in  them  ;  but  I  have  much  to  write  and  much  to  do 
this  morning.     I  will,  therefore,  proceed  to  business. 

It  would  be  mere  aflTectation  in  me  to  pretend  not  to  know 
that  my  support  is  of  some  importance  to  the  Edinburgh 
Review,  In  the  situation  in  which  I  shall  now  be  placed, 
a  connection  with  the  Review  will  be  of  considerable  import- 
ance to  me.  I  know  well  how  dangerous  it  is  for  a  public 
man  wholly  to  withdraw  himself  from  the  public  eye.  During 
an  absence  of  six  years,  I  run  some  risk  of  losing  most  of  the 
distinction,  literary  and  political,  which  I  have  acquired.  As 
a  means  of  keeping  myself  in  the  recollection  of  my  country- 
men during  my  sojourn  abroad,  the  Review  will  be  invaluable 
to  me.  Nor  do  I  foresee  that  there  will  be  the  slightest 
diflSculty  in  my  continuing  to  write  for  you  at  least  as  much 
as  ever.  I  have  thought  over  my  late  articles,  and  I  really 
can  scarcely  call  to  mind  a  single  sentence  in  any  one  of  them 
which  might  not  have  been  written  at  Calcutta  as  easily  as  in 
London.     Perhaps  in  India  I  might  not  have  had  the  means 
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of  detecting  two  or  three  of  the  false  dates  in  Croker's 
Boswell.  Bat  that  would  have  been  all.  Very  little^  if  any^ 
of  the  effect  of  my  most  popular  articles  is  produced  by  minute 
reseftrch  into  rare  books,  or  by  allusions  to  the  mere  topics  of 
the  day. 

I  thinkj  therefore^  that  we  might  easily  establish  a  com-^ 
merce  mutually  beneficial.  I  shall  wish  to  be  supplied  with 
all  the  good  books  which  come  out  in  this  part  of  the  world. 
Indeed,  many  books  which^  in  themselves,  are  of  little  value, 
and  which,  if  I  were  in  England,  I  should  not  think  it  worth 
while  to  read^  will  be  interesting  to  me  in  India,  just  as  the 
commonest  daubs  and  the  rudest  vessels  at  Pompeii  attract  the 
minate  attention  of  people  who  would  not  move  their  eyes  to 
see  a  modem  sign-post  or  a  modem  kettle.  Distance  of 
place,  like  distance  of  time,  makes  trifles  valuable. 

What  I  propose,  then,  is  that  you  should  pay  me  for  the 
articles  which  I  may  send  to  you  from  India,  not  in  money, 
but  in  books.  As  to  the  amount,  I  make  no  stipulations. 
You  know  that  I  have  never  haggled  about  such  matters.  As 
to  the  choice  of  books^  the  mode  of  transmission,  and  other 
matters^  we  shall  have  ample  time  to  discuss  them  before  my 
departare.  Let  me  know  whether  you  are  willing  to  make  an 
arrangement  on  this  basis.  I  heartily  wish  that  I  could  see 
jToa  again  before  I  go  ;  but  that  is  out  of  the  question,  I  fear. 
My  sister  is  to  accompany  me,  and  to  preside  over  the  seventy 
or  eighty  Hindoos  and  Mahometans  who  will  compose  my 
household. 

I  have  not  forgotten  Chatham  in  the  midst  of  my  avoca- 
tions, I  hope  to  send  you  an  article  on  him  early  next 
month. — Ever  yours  sincerely,  T.  B.  Macaulay. 

Fbancis  Jeffrey. 

24,  Moral/  Place^  December  7,  1833. 

My  dear  Napier, — I  am  very  much  obliged  to  you  for 

the  permission  to  see  Macaulay's  letter.     It  is  to  me,  I  will 

confess,  a  solemn  and  melancholy  announcement.    I  ought  not, 

perhaps,  so  to  consider  it,  but  I  cannot  help  it.     I  was  not 

prepared  for  six  years,  and  I  must  still  hope  that  it  will  not 
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be  so  much.  At  my  age,  and  with  that  climate  for  him,  the 
chances  of  our  ever  meeting  again  are  terribly  endangered  by 
such  a  term.  He  does  not  know  the  extent  of  the  damage 
which  his  secession  may  do  to  the  great  cause  of  Liberal 
government.  His  anticipations  and  oSers  about  the  Review 
are  generous  and  pleasing,  and  must  be  peculiarly  gratifying 
to  you,  and,  I  think,  they  may,  to  a  great  extent^  be  realized^ 
though  political  speculation  may  be  sadly  falsified,  when  it 
proceeds  upon  data  four  months  old,  and  comes  to  be  printed 
on  the  scene  of  action  four  months  after  it  is  matured.  On 
all  other  topics,  and  on  principles  generally,  I  agree  with  him 
that  distance  is  an  immaterial  element.  I  think,  if  you  can, 
you  should  try  to  see  him  before  he  goes,  and  I  envy  you 
the  meeting. — Ever  very  faithfully  yours,  F.  Jeffrey. 

M.  Napier  to  Macaulay. 

Edinburgh^  December  S,  1833. 
My  dear  Macaulay, — I  certainly  was  not  unprepared  for 
the  announcement  of  your  Eastern  mission,  and  the  feelings 
of  surprise  and  regret,  I  may  rather  say  of  sorrow,  which  I 
experienced  when  the  first  accounts  of  it  reached  me,  had 
begun  somewhat  to  subside,  under  a  belief  which  I  had  been 
encouraged  to  entertain,  that  your  absence  was  not  to  exceed 
three  years.  Shall  I  confess  to  you,  that  the  mention  of  a 
period  of  six  years  as  that  of  your  probable  absence  from  your 
native  land,  has  revived  all  my  first  emotions  with  even  more 
than  their  first  intensity.  I  cannot  help  saying  that  such  is 
the  fact,  and  that  I  should  do  violence  to  those  friendly  feel- 
ings which  I  most  unfeignedly  entertain  towards  you,  were  I 
not  to  add,  that  I  deeply  deplore  the  existence  of  any  circum- 
stances that  could  induce  you  to  banish  yourself  for  so  many 
precious  years.  Fervently  do  I  hope  that  some  occurrence 
will  intervene  to  shorten  that  long  novitiate.  I  cannot 
patiently  contemplate  any  other  result.  I  hope  you  will  not 
be  angry  or  disturbed  at  the  expression  of  these  melancholy 
feelings.  I  have  not  been  able  to  repress  them.  Nor  have  I 
met  with  a  man  whose  sentiments  I  value  who  does  not  share 
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iheoi.     I  confess^  however^  that  it  is  useless,  now  that  the  die 

iscMt,  to  give  them  utterance,  and  that  the  confidence  which 

your  frienda  have  in  the  soundness  of  your  understanding,  and 

tbe  elevation  of  your  principles,  ought  to  console  them  with 

the  thought,  that  the  step  you  have  taken  is  wise  and  good, 

tt  leaft  as  regards  yourself.   You  may  escape  some  difficulties, 

ud  avoid  some  painful  collisions.     You  may  do  much  good 

fer  that  new  world  to  which  you  are  to  go,  and  fix  your  name 

lastingly  in  the  history  of  its  improvement.     And,  after  all, 

supposing  the  fateb  inexorable  as  to  the  duration  of  your 

looishment,  you  will  return  from  it  still  a  young  man,  with 

an  honourable  independence  and  an  honourable  name.     Let 

OS,  then,  take  courage,  and  go  on   to   the   subject   of  the 

Review. 

When  I  first  heard  of  your  appointment,  I  feared  that  your 

connection  with  it  would  cease,  at  least  for  the  season  of  your 

foreign  sojourn ;  and  I  felt,  far  more  intensely  than  any  other 

person  could,  the  magnitude  of  that  loss.     Further  reflection 

led  me  to  cherish  different  hopes,  and  to  look  for  some  such 

announcement  as  your  letter  contains.     The  continuance  of 

the  Review,  on  a  respectable  footing,  is  of  high  importance  to 

8ome  great  national  interests;  and,  with  such  assistance  as 

you  have  intimated  it  to  be  your  wish  and  intention  to  give, 

1  trust  to  be  able  to  maintain  it  on  that  footing.     An  article 

from  you  ia  each  alternate  Number  even,  would  be  of  the 

utmost  importance,  for  I  need  not  scruple  to  say  to  you,  what 

•U  competent  and  unprejudiced  judges  would  readily  avow, 

^t  18  an  effective  writer  for  such  a  work,  there  is  no  man 

•live  to  put  in  comparison  with  you.     It  is  true,  at  the  same 

time,  that  the  Review  offers  the  most  effectual  of  all  possible 

ni«tti8  of  keeping  yourself  in  the  recollection  of  your  country- 

JMn.  Nay,  every  article  of  yours  will  be  read  with  additional 

mteregt,  as  coming  from  another  hemisphere.     We  shall  fix 

^^  •  series  of  subjects  before  your  departure,  and  you  may 

rely  on  my  taking  care  that  you  shall  have  sent  to  you  all 

«ich  books  as  you  may  wish  to  see,  either  with  reference  to 

the  Review,  or  in  order  to  keep  up  your  knowledge  of  what  is 

^ing  on  in  the  literary  world. 
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"What  you  say  as  to  remuneration  is  most  true.  You  hav^ 
never  shown  the  smallest  desire  to  make  terms  for  yourself^ 
and  I  ever  have  felt  how  very  inadequate  were  my  means  .of* 
rewarding  services  so  brilliant  and  important  as  those  rendered 
by  you.  I  have,  however,  I  believe,  gone  somewhat  beyond 
the  rates  of  my  predecessor ;  and  as  to  the  future,  I  must  be 
allowed  to  do  just  as  I  have  hitherto  done. — Ever  most  truly 
yours,  Macvey  Napier. 

T.  B.  Macaulay. 

London,  January  18,  1834. 
Dear  Napier, — I  have  hardly  had  one  moment  of  ease 
since  I  wrote  to  you  last;  and,  though  I  believe  that  my 
malady  is  giving  way,  the  pain  and  inconvenience  of  it  are 
scarcely  diminished.  I  write  this  with  a  swelled  face  and  a 
lip  scarred  with  caustic,  on  a  table  half  covered  with  papers 
and  half  with  lotions  and  ointments.  I  have,  though  with 
great  difficulty,  brought  my  article  [on  Chatham]  so  near  to 
a  close,  that  I  am  quite  sure  of  being  able  to  send  it  off  on 
Monday.  It  will  be  very  long — fifty  pages  at  the  least,  I 
should  think.  Whether  its  quality  will  redeem  the  excess  in 
quantity,  I  am  too  stupid  with  disease  and  physic  to  judge. — 
Ever  yours  most  truly,  T.  B.  Macaulay. 

London^  February  13,  1834. 

Dear  Napier, — It  is  true  that  I  have  been  severely  tried 
by  ill  health  during  the  last  few  weeks.  But  I  am  now 
rapidly  recovering,  and  am  assured  by  all  my  medical  advisers 
that  a  week  of  the  sea  will  make  me  better  than  ever  I  was 
in  my  life.  Ill  as  I  have  been,  and  busy  as  I  have  been,  I 
ought  to  have  answered  your  letter  earlier.  But  I  will  lose 
no  time  in  apologies,  or  in  thanks  for  your  kind  expressions, 
or  in  assurances  of  good- will,  for  which  you,  I  well  know,  will 
give  me  credit.  Time  flies.  In  forty-eight  hours  I  shall  be 
under  sail,  and  we  must  go  at  once  to  business. 

I  have  several  subjects  in  my  head.  One  is  Mackintosh's 
History,  I  mean  the  fragment  of  the  large  work.  Empson 
advised  me  to  ask  Longman  for  the  sheets  and  take  them 
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But  it  is  principally  on  your  own  judgment  that  I  most  rely 
to  keep  me  well  supplied. 

I  have  now^  I  think,  said  all  that  I  had  to  say  about 
business.  The  day  after  to-morrow,  as  I  told  you,  is  the  day 
of  my  departure.  There  is  much  that  is  sad  in  this  separation. 
But  the  prospect  of  honour,  usefulness^  and  independence — 
the  consciousness  that  I  mean  well  and  am  endeavouring  well 
— ^has  supported  me,  and  will  support  me  through  it.  Many 
thanks  for  all  your  kindness.  May  we  meet  again  with  nn- 
diminished  regard.  If  we  live,  I  have  no  doubt  that  we  shall 
so  meet.  Believe  that  I  entertain  every  friendly  feeling 
towards  you,  and  that  it  will  give  me  the  greatest  pleasure  to 
find  that  it  is  in  my  power  in  any  way  to  be  of  use  to  yon  or 
to  those  in  whom  you  are  interested. — Ever,  dear  Napier, 
yours  most  truly,  T.  B.  Maoaulay. 

Thomas  Moobe. 

Sloperion,  February  18,  1834. 
My  dear  Napier, — I  certainly  consider  mjrself  under  a 
sort  of  pledge  to  write  something  for  this  next  Number,  but 
it  must  be  something  I  can  manage  more  easily,  in  the  little 
time  I  have  to  spare,  than  the  massy  and  learned  volumes  of 
Nimrod}  My  three  visits  to  town — ^for  I  have  been  again  on 
the  same  cursed  business  to  London — have  completely  thrown 
me  out  of  all  my  reckonings,  both  as  to  money  and  time,  and 
how  I  shall  be  able  to  pull  up  either,  God  only  knows.  The 
work  I  now  think  of  doing  for  you — ^in  fact  I  can  do  nothing 
else — is  O'Brien's  "Round  Towers  of  Ireland,"  a  most  precious 
piece  of  foolery,  which  I  shall  be  most  grieved  to  hear  that 
any  one  has  set  hands  upon  before  me.^  I  gave  the  passage 
of  your  letter  about  Napier  ^  to  one  of  his  daughters  who  was 
here  with  us,  and  bid  her  tell  him  to  answer  me  on  the  subject 
immediately.  I  have  strong  doubts,  however,  as  to  his  doing 
anything  for  you.  His  recollections,  I  know,  of  what  he  did  do 
for  the  Edinburgh  in  former  times  are  not  very  agreeable,  and 

*  "Nimrod — a  Discourse  upon  Certain  Passages  of  Historj  and  FaUe:'' 
by  the  Hon.  Algernon  Herbert.    4  vols.    8vo. 
»  Art.  7,  April,  1834.  »  Sir  William  Napier. 


\it  it  now  preparing  the  last  sheet  of  bis  uew  volume  for  the 
Pretf. — Yours  verj'  truly,  Thomas  Moobe. 

^B  Sloperlon,  Febrimiy  24,  1834, 

^^^  Mt  dear  Napieb, — I  have  just  heard  from  your  uamesake, 

^^n^^tten  to  acquaint  you  with  his  answer.     He  had  before 

^^^^^^M  that  his  reviewiog  the  book  or  not  would  depend 

^^^^^Hfc  tone  in  which  he  found  it  written.     Ho  bos  now 

^^^^^^«nd  his  ire  is  raised  to  such  a  pitch  by  ita  contents, 

Ual  he  will  not  only  review  it  for  you,  but  demolish  it  in 

unla  xmlorum.     Vou  may  depend  upon  it,  never  was  Buch 

*  Mcrifice  oflered  up  in  the  Review  as  he  will  make  of  the 

•wii  Carrick   Moore,'  and   from  some  thin^  he  tells  me,  I 

^^aWray  never  was  one  so  deserved.     He  makes  some  stipu- 

Utions,  however,  on  which  he  ineiste  peremptorily.     In  the 

I  fint  pUc«  (which  shows  he  has  wit  in  his  an^r,  and  is,  tliere- 

I  lore,  morv  like  a  Scotchman  than  an  Irishman),  he  demands 

'   to'*  well  paid  for  his  task.     "  i^50,  or  it  is  no  go,"  are  his 

<"•!'  ffortk.     In  Iho  nest  place,  he  requires  that  not  a  word  of 

1  Ii»  article  chull  be  Rlt«red  or  suppn^sscd. — Yours  very  truly, 

Thomas  Moobe. 

E.  L.  Uri-WER. 

nertfofd  Street,  June  19,  1834, 
Mr  ^E1B  Sib, — I  shall  be  happy  to  review  the  work  during 
e  weeks,  if  it  may  be  understood  that  I  may  make 
»  more  a  general  essay  than  a  review  of  the  indi- 

In  fact,  what  I  have  seen  of  it  seems  to  me 

_PB9^  to  deserve  the  latter,  being  feeble  and  vapid,  though 
■o*  without  a  decree  of  elegance  and  tenderness  of  mind 
which  wonid  render  it  painful  to  a  critic  to  be  harsh.  Con- 
cjuhag,  however,  that  you  leave  me  mtU  blauehe  to  treat  it  as 
may  weni  bfst,  and  leaving  you  in  turn  full  option  to  cut  out 
what  ywt  may  dislike,  I  have  sent  for  the  book.  One  word 
more.  May  I  rptain  the  right  to  republish,  in  any  collection, 
uit  7  uay  «end  to  the  KilMurgh  ?  This  is  important  to  me. 
-Tnilx  foare.  E.  L.  Bdlwkb. 

't  Life  of  Sir  John  Moore".  Art.  1,  Ajiril.  183*. 
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July  10,  1834. 
Mt  dear  Sir, — I  am  ashamed  to  send  you  what,  I  fear^ 
you  will  consider,  as  I  do,  a  very  dry  article^  upon  a  very 
fertile  subject.  It  has  one  merit  at  least — ^it  is  very  short ! 
In  fact^  I  put  off  the  task^  owing  to  a  great  pressure  of  busi- 
ness, till  yesterday,  when  these  sudden  events  in  politics 
rendering  it  uncertain  how  soon  we  might  be  wholly  absorbed 
in  action,  I  would  procrastinate  no  longer,  being  resolved  to 
keep  faith  with  you  and  send  something.  Vroj  have  no 
scruple  in  rejecting  it  if  you  dislike  it,  and  I  will  do  better 
another  time.  If  you  insert  it,  send  me  a  proof,  the  more 
necessary  from  the  haste  in  which  it  is  written.  In  future, 
give  me  as  much  time  as  possible,  and  suggest  a  subject  in 
which  I  may  "  try  and  be  witty,**  that  I  may  relieve  the  grave 
morality  of  the  present. — Yours  ever,  E.  L.  Bulwer. 

Lord  Brougham. 

London,  July  11,  1834. 
My  dear  Sir, — It  is  of  great  moment  that  you  should 
delay  the  Number^  for  a  day  or  two  till  we  see  how  this 
interregnum  is  to  end.  I  am  sorry  to  say  your  worthy  Mem- 
ber^ shows  more  crotchet  and  refinement  than  men  and 
statesmen  should  have  on  great  occasions,  and  not  so  much 
nerve  as  is  wanted :  but  this  is  to  yourself  alone.  I  am 
struggling  and  zealous  in  preventing  mischief,  and  have 
declined  to  resign  for  that  purpose.  If  the  country  and  House 
of  Commons  support  me,  I  have  not  the  shadow  of  doubt  or 
fear  as  to  the  result.  I  believe  Scotland  is  with  us  in  this, 
but  I  wish  I  saw  some  outward  indication  of  standing  by 
those  who  stand  by  the  people,  and  won't  yield  to  personal 
fears  or  qualms. — Ever  yours,  H.  B. 

*  Art.  9,  July,  1834 :  "  Sir  Egerton  Brydges's  Autobiography." 

*  For  J^,  1834,  to  which  Lord  Broughun  contributed  "  Tory  Proceedings 
— State  of  Parties."  Lord  Grey  resigned  on  the  9th  of  July,  and  Lord  Mel- 
bourne's appointment  as  Prime  Minister  ended  the  interregnum. 

'  The  Members  for  Edinburgh  at  this  time  were  Sir  John  Campbell  and 
Abercromby,  afterwards  Lord  Dunfermline.  It  is  to  the  latter  that  Lord  B. 
refers. 
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Kent  House,  July  23.  1834. 
Wt  deak  Sib, — I  have  received  the  new  Number  of  the 
BiwiViorgb  Beview  [July,  1834],  and  have  read  with  nnmixed 
••^fcction  the  review  of  Dncre.  You  may  perhaps  have 
8''**ed,  bat  I  think  you  cannot  have  known  how  very  grati- 
■ynig  to  my  feelings  would  be  a  commendation  of  thiit  work 
•^  ^Mi  so  cordial  aud  so  discriminating.  I  will  now  t^ll  you 
"■•t  it  is  written  solely  and  entirely  by  Mrs.  Lister.'  I  have  long 
^Xcbed  its  progress  with  the  greatest  interest,  but  as  a  looker- 

00  ud  not  as  an  assistant,  and  it  is  with  very  great  pleasure 

1  End  those  favourable  opinions,  which  I  feared  might  in  me 
be  partial,  bo  strongly  confirmed  by  this  review,  which  not 
nly  praises  bnt  praises  in  the  manuer  we  moat  wished,  and 
enters  inlo  the  views  of  the  writer  on  points  on  which  she  and 
I  Inat  fxpcetcd  (o  be  so  thoroughly  understood.  The  author- 
Aap  H  at  present  known  only  to  a  few,  but  I  think  I  may  say 
that  rrom  this  time  the  incognito  is  at  an  end,  and  (hat  you 
are  not  required  to  consider  what  I  have  told  you  as  a  secret. 
ITje  lioofc  has  been  eo  well  received  that  doubts  about  owning 
it  have  been  gradually  vanishing,  and  this  last  favourable  notice 
hsa  removed  all  remaining  scruples.  I  have  only  had  time  to 
rail  one  other  short  article,  and  t«  cast  my  eye  cursorily  over 
the  rrst  of  the  Number.  The  article  I  have  read  is  that  on  Sir 
E.  Brydges.  1  have  been  much  struck  with  it,  and  if  you  are 
at  liberty  to  tell,  I  should  like  to  know  whose  it  is,  as  well  as 
la  wbom  Mrs.  Lister  is  indebt«d  for  the  admirable  critique  on 
Awn;  I  should  abo  like  to  know,  if  I  may,  whose  is  the  last 
^pUa.'  I  perceive  that  it  touches  well,  but  brielly  u;>on 
iPttoFthe  subject  on  which  I  propose  to  offer  you  a  paper.  I 
ham  W«D  turning  over  this  in  my  mind,  and  will  t«'lt  yo\i  a 
little  luonr  distinctly  what  line  I  propose  to  take,  aud  what 
the  nature  of  my  article  will  be.  It  should  examine  and 
combat  the  arguments  againijt  the  right  of  the  State  to 
app<ropri&t«  the  surplus  of  Church   property  to  secular  pur- 
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poses;  show  that  the  State  has  such  a  right,  and  that  it  is  a 
question  not  of  principle  but  of  degree,  and  that  there  is  in 
truth  a  moral  obligation  to  make  no  appropriation  hurtfiil  to 
the  Church,  but  no  obligation  arising  from  statute  or  prescrip- 
tion. It  should  take  a  survey  of  the  past  history  of  the  Irish 
Church,  mark  the  distinction  between  that  and  the  English 
Church,  and  notice  the  groundless  fear  lest  measures  r^;ard- 
ing  the  former  should  be  applied,  as  predicted,  against  the 
latter.  It  should  advocate  the  payment  of  the  Catholic  Clergy, 
though  not  out  of  the  surplus  revenues  of  the  Protestant 
Church,  in  such  a  way  as  to  encourage  a  feeling  that  what  is 
lost  to  one  is  gained  by  the  other,  and  that  they  are  rivab 
which  by  any  possibility  can  be  benefited  pecuniarily  by  the 
other's  fall.  It  should  also  strongly  enforce  the  desirableness 
of  an  Establishment  or  State  religion,  and  that  such  should  (if 
any  strong  political  reasons  do  not  contravene)  be  the  religion 
of  the  majority.  These  are  the  points  which  I  should  chiefly 
press. — Ever  yours  truly,  T.  H.  Lister. 

LoBD  Durham  to  the  Publishers  of  the  Edinburgh 

Review. 

Lambion  Castle^  October  18,   1834. 

In  the  October  Number  of  the  Edinburgh  Review,  which  I 
have  this  morning  received,  I  find  an  article^  in  which  my 
name  has  been  most  unfairly  introduced.  It  professes  to  give 
an  account  of  the  transactions  in  Lord  Grey's  administration 
respecting  the  preparation  of  the  Reform  Bill. 

If  that  statement  came  directly  or  indirectly  from  a  member 
of  that  Government,  he  has  been  guilty  of  gross  misrepre- 
sentation, and  of  a  suppression  of  the  truth.  If  it  did  not,  I 
have  a  right  to  complain  of  your  having  published  charges 
against  my  public  character,  founded  on  assumed  facts  and 
circumstances  which  could  only  be  correctly  known  or  stated 
from  official  authority. — Your  obedient  servant,     Durham. 

*  *'  The  Last  SeMion  of  Parliament,"  in  which  a  severe  castigation  was  ad- 
ministered to  Lord  Durham  for  his  speech  at  the  dinner  given  at  Edinhorgh 
to  Lord  Grey  on  September  16. 


To   THE  Editor  of  the  Caledonian  Mercury, 

EdinbKTgi,  October  ZA,  1834. 
I  8W. — -As  Lord  Dtirbam  has  been  pleased  to  address  a  letter, 
I  (tgaid  t«  ftn  article  in  the  last  Number  of  the  EitinliHrgh 
Hfci*"",  to  the  Publishers  of  that  joHmal  instead  of  nddressin^ 
tii]i)s?\f  to  the  Editor;  and  as  his  Lordship  has  farther  been 
fHawd  to  {>ul>lish  that  letter,  without  making  the  only  person 
wlw  WHild  have  answered  it  aware  of  his  intention,  I  feel  my- 
self mutrained,  however  relnctantlyj  to  give  to  the  public, 
tluoDgh  your  paper,  that  answer  which,  in  substance,  I  should 
law  prni  to  his  Lordship,  had  his  letter  been  addressed  to  the 
pwper  ifoarlcr.    I  should  at  once  have  informed  Lord  Durham 

I  Hat  I  was  responsible  for  the  article  in  question ;  but  I 
Aonld  h»ve  refused,  on  any  supposition,  to  tell  his  Lotd- 
*ip  whether  I  wrote  that  article  myself  or  not ;  because  had 
IdoMso  in  his  case,  I  could  not  refuse  to  do  the  like  in  every 
"•wT  where  the  question  miglit  be  put,  and  would  thereby 
"»»  Mctiliced  the  character  and  usefulness  of  the  publication 
committed  to  my  charge.  But  I  should,  at  the  same  timCj 
'•n  "Uted,  that  I  felt  it  to  be  incumbent  upon  me,  as  Editor, 
t*  Mow,  that  I  had  not  inserted  an  article  containing  any 
potnl«d  charge  touching  the  conduct  of  a  distinguished  public 
■■•''•  without  faet^  that  seemed  to  me  to  authorise  its  inser- 
"■*-  »nd  of  a  kind  to  which  I  could  refer  without  the  violation 
« iny  eonfidential  communication.  With  this  view,  I  should 
"•"  mdnroured  to  show,  that  the  facts  on  which  the  only 
^fje  which  the  article  makes  against  his  Lordship,  namely, 
Uat  of  Laving  himself  home  a  conspicuous  part  in  a  great 
'■•'•'ire  carried  by  "compromise  and  clipping,"  were  matters 
«•' piWic  notoriety,  or  natural  inference  from  statements  made 
\tj  hinuf^lf.  The  fact  that  the  franchise  originally  fined  npon 
by  th*  fiamera  of  the  Reform  Bill  was  a  Twenty  Pound  fraa- 
t^w,  has  been  more  than  once  alluded  to  in  the  House  of 
I*nl».  It  was  particularly  mentioned  both  by  Earl  Grey  and 
'  tythc  Lord  Chancellor  on  the  TthorOctober,183l.  And  the 
I  bet  tint  Lord  Durham  was  a  member  of  the  Cabinet  Com- 
I  initl«>  who  framed  the  scheme  cmbrai'iiig  that  franchise,  was 
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disclnsod,  about  a  year  ajjo,  by  Lord  Durliain  himself,  &t  a 
public  dinner  at  Newcastle ;  he  having  then  spoken  of  the 
Bill  B3  framed  by  him,  with  the  ae^ist^nce  of  a  email  Com- 
mittee of  his  colleagues.  In  as  far  as  I  know,  tlie  public  waa 
not  till  then  aware  of  there  having  been  a  Cabinet  Committee 
appointed  to  digest  the  scheme,  or  of  Lord  Durham's  share  in 
it.  If  this  be  true,  as  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge  and  belief 
it  is,  Lord  Durham  mnst  be  viewed  as  the  primary  divulger  of 
this  piece  of  Cabinet  procedure.  Now,  I  would  have  taken 
leave  to  ask  his  Lordship,  whether  the  facts  just  specified, 
joined  with  those  of  a  public  nature,  regarding  Lord  Chandos's 
amendment,  the  Freemen's  franchise,  and  the  restriction  of 
Burgh  votes,  are  not  the  whole  JneU  n^n  which  the  charge 
brought  against  him  in  the  Revieio  is  founded ;  and  whether, 
if  this  l>e  true,  there  was  any  good  ground  for  the  allegation 
that  those  facts  were  "  assumed  "  without  any  anthority  ? 

It  is  no  doubt  possible  that  I  may  have  drawn  an  inference, 
not  historically  correct,  from  Lord  Durham's  statement  at 
Newcastle ;  for  it  is  potnlle  that  his  Lordship  may  have 
dissented  from  his  colleagues  as  to  the  Twenty  Pound  fran- 
chise ;  but  as  I  do  not  see  how  such  a  fact  could  he  reconciled 
with  hia  avowed  pretensions  in  regard  to  the  framing  flf  the 
Reform  Bill,  I  hardly  think  that  any  candid  person  could  view 
him  as  wantonly  wronged  by  the  publication  of  an  article 
partly  founded  upon  such  an  inference  as  that  to  which  I  have 
referred.  If,  when  telling  his  audience  at  Newcastle  what  he 
did  tell  them,  Lord  Durham  did  not  also  say  that  he  had 
demurred  or  objected  to  the  franchise  agreed  upon  by  his  , 
colleagues,  can  he  blame  me,  in  proceeding  upon  the  suppo- 
sition that  he  did  not  dissent,  as  having  drawn  an  overstrained  ' 
or  nngenerouB  conclusion  ?  I  humbly  think  that  he  cannot ; 
and  if  no  public  writer  erra  farther  than  to  draw  such  an 
inference,  and  to  reason  upon  it,  in  temjwrate  language,  there 
would  be  but  little  reason  afforded  to  any  public  man  to  com- 
plain of  unfair  dealing  on  the  partoftbePresB. — Your  obedient  • 
eervant,  Macvby  NaPIF.B, 


T.  H.  LISTER. 


T.  H.  LisTEB. 

Novtmher  23,  1834. 

MT  Drar  Sib, — My  reason  for  waiting  is  to  see  what  effect 

changes'  «411  have  on  the  Irish  Church  Commisaion,^ 

wnjch  I  make  mention  in   my  article.     I  shall  want  to 

whether  I  am  to  mention  it  among  things  in  tme  or  in 

or  to  speak  of  it  as  de  morluls,  in  which  latter  case 

ihu\  of  coarse  fulfil  the  injunction  of  saying  nil  ni«  honum. 

**'Wict  pret«nil   to   foretell   the  future  course  of  our  new 

ilers.     pggi  denounced  the  Commission  as  both  useless  and 

"*****vous;  but  since  it  is  appointed  and  at  work,  and  he 

_      'o  blame  for  it,  lie  may  be  glad  to  avail  himself  of  the 

infnrni^^in  it  collecta.     I  told  you  I  had  thoughts  of  show- 

'"^^hal  I  had  written  to  some  ofBcial  persons;  but  whether 

'  **u  be  worth  while  to  show  it  to  any  M-oflieial  persons,  is 

^   1  tloubt.     Some  friends  in  whose  judgment  I  have  much 

"'""Jce,  have  seen  my  article,  and  approve  of  it  much.     I 

"'"■K   it  is  (he  best  I  ever  sent  you;  and  I  hope  you  will 

,  ""ale  »o.'     Speculation -on  the  future  is  quite  baffled  during 

'  provisional  dictatorship,  and  till  the  Duke  of  Wellington 

'  4kni]c  his  myst«rious  Monopolylogue,  and  takes  in  other 

V,  one  cannot  guess  at  what  is  to  happen,     ivruch  seems 

!*  "•ng  on  two  great  questions — will  Peel  accept?  and  will 

J«y  join  ?     The  former,  I  tlnok  problematical,  the  other 

il  impossible.     It  would  be  doubtful  policy  for  Peel,  and 

■  >«i  keeping  with  his  Int*  line  of  conduct.     To  Stanley  it 

J«I  be  political  min.     If  Peel  joins,  and  Stanley  opposes, 

Hew  (iovernment  will  soon  fall,  and  Stanley,  whom  the 

Ziikg  likM.  be  sent  for  to  form  another.    This  t«o,  I  think, 

PwnxlJ  not  last  long,  for  Stanley  is  too  intemperate  for  a 

onicr,  and  then  we  may  have  a  strong  Coalition  Ministry, 

**nj>oiied  of  Whigs  and  moderate  Tories,  which  would  last 

iMign-ond  work  Iwtter  than  either.    Tliose  ore  the  prophecies 

oMal  of  the  Hi-lbounte  MinUtn.     Sir  Rohert  Pool   wu  mxa- 


r  •  "AffmiprUttfln  of  ninnli  Pr"pi!rty."  Art.  U,  Juiunn,  183S.     Mr. 
■««<»•  Mnwl  krtlrli- on  I1]<<  "  SUtf  oT  the  Iriih  CbuTch,"^Jal;,  1B3B, 
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I  venture  to  make.  I  think  the  only  possible  Government  is 
a  Whig  one.  We  cannot  have  a  Tory  Government,  bnt  we 
may^  and  I  think  %hall  for  a  while  have  a  Government  of 
Tories  acting  on  Whig  principles,  shamelessly  abandoning  the 
political  creed  of  their  whole  lives,  and  proposing  measures 
which  they  had  denounced  as  revolutionary.  This,  I  trust, 
cannot  last.  Such  dereliction  of  principle  ought  to  work  its 
own  ruin.  I  grant  that  if  we  are  to  attend  exclusively  to  one 
or  the  other,  it  is  better  to  think  of  measures  than  of  men; 
but  an  attention  to  honesty  is  worth  more  than  either.  I 
should  be  sorry  to  see  a  disposition  abroad  to  rate  this  quality 
lightly,  and  to  think  only  of  the  measures  to  be  obtained 
without  caring  at  what  expense  of  principle  in  public  men, 
and  whether  the  hands  they  were  got  from  were  dean  or 
dirty. — Ever  yours  truly,  T.  H.  LiSTEB. 

T.  B.  M AOAULAY. 

Calciiila,  December  10,  1834. 

Dear  Napier, — First  to  business.  At  length  I  send  you 
an  article ;  ^  an  article  which  has  the  merit  of  length,  what- 
ever it  may  be  deficient  in.  As  I  wished  to  transmit  it  to 
England  in  duplicate,  if  not  in  triplicate,  I  thought  it  best 
to  have  three  or  four  copies  coarsely  printed  here  under  the 
seal  of  strict  secrecy.  The  printers  at  Edinburgh  will,  there- 
fore, have  no  trouble  in  deciphering  my  manuscript,  and  the 
corrector  of  the  press  will  find  his  work  done  to  his  hand. 

The  reason  of  this  long  delay,  of  which  I  dare  say  you  have 
often  complained,  was  that  the  copy  sent  me  from  Longman's, 
when  I  was  on  board,  did  not  contain  either  the  title-page  or 
the  introductory  matter,  and  it  was  not  till  within  the  last 
month  that  I  was  able  to  procure  a  complete  volume. 

The  disgraceful  imbecility,  and  the  still  more  disgraceful 
malevolence  of  the  Editor  *  have,  as  you  will  see,  moved  my 
indignation  not  a  little.     I  hope  that  Longman's  connection 

»  "  Mackintosh'g  Hbtory  of  the  Revolution." 

^  Mr.  Wallace.  The  article,  as  Macaulay  wrote  it,  contained  some  remarks 
of  a  very  personal  nature,  which  my  father  cut  out:  but  in  spite  of  these 
retrenchments,  Mr.  Wallace  sent  a  challenge  to  the  editor,  as  he  afterwards 
did  to  Macaulay. 


1^34.] 
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»ith  the  Rflview  will  not  prevent  you  from  inserting  what  I 

biTp  s&Jd  on  this  subject.     Murray's  Whig  writers  are   nn- 

(paringly  abused  by  Southey  and  Lockhftrt  in  the  Quarterly, 

»ai   it  would  be  hard  indeed  if  we  might  not,  in  the  Edin- 

t«'g^i.  dtrik*  hard  at  an  assailant  of  Mackintosh.     As  to  the 

w*t,    I   leave   tlie   article   to   your   discretion.     It  has  been 

wnttcn,  B8  you  may  suppose,  with  less  assistance  from  books 

t^n  nould  have  been  desirable.     But  I  hope  that  you  will 

find  in  it  no  serious  inaccuracy.     I  shall  soon  begin  another 

"rticle.    ITie  subject  I  have  not  yet  fixed  upon, — perhaps  the 

"'Mantic  poetiy  of  Italy,   for  which   there  is  an  excellent 

opportanity,  Panizzi's  reprint  of  Boiardo;   perhaps  the  little 

wlome  of  Burnet's  Charact«rs,  edited  by  Bishop  Jebb.     This 

founds  me  that  I  have  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  a  box 

^ta  Longman,  containing  this  little  hook,  and  several  other 

wokg   of    much    greater   value — Grimm's    Correspondence, 

"Cmicaiont's  Letters — which  I  hope  Empson  has  reviewed 

I  B]r   this  time — and  several   foreign   works  on  jurisprudence. 

L  Anothor  box  has  arrived  by  a  later  ship,  but  has  not  yet  been 

rnuu^t  on   shore.     All  that  you  have  yet  sent  have  Ijcen 

'•  Kc^lently  chosen.     I  will  mention,  while  I  am  on  this  sub- 

t%  few  books  which  I  want,  and  which  I  am  not  likely  to 

E 1^  here ;   Daru,  Histoire  de  Veaise  ;   St.  Reulj  Conjura- 

■  la  Venise;   Fra  Paolo's  works ;  Monstrelet's  Chronicle ; 

1  Cbow's  book  on  tlie  Pelhams.     I  should  also  like  to  have 

*  itally  good  edition  of  Lucion.     I  believe  that  Hemeter- 

BOiiiu'B  is  the  best.     Bat  you  will  easily  learn. 

So  much  for  business.  And  now  fur  a  little  friendly  chat. 
J  im  wttled  here,  in  exile  it  is  true,  but  surrounded  with  all 
Hut  «an  render  exile  tolerable.  My  health  is  excellent,  ray 
mplnyiaent  honourable  and  useful, — not  mere  drudgery,  nor 
■>  libonons  as  to  leave  me  without  leisure  for  literature.  I 
km]  roach,  and  have  not  the  smallest  reason  to  ajiprehend 
tliat  any  rust  will  gather  on  my  mind  during  my  absence. 
My  sister,  whose  society  has  been  invaluable  to  me,  is  about 
la  be  married,  but  we  shall  not  on  that  account  be  separated. 
Ibc  sod  her  intended  husband,  a  youug  civilian'  of  r(>ry 
'  SirCWl.wTn..vpl.v.ii. 
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distiiig:iiislied  talents  and  of  the  highest  character,  will  live 
with  me.  Your  kindness  is  sach  that  yon  will,  I  am  sure, 
take  an  interest  in  these  particolars. 

Mj  sister  desires  me  to  send  yon  her  kind  regards.  She 
remembers  her  visit  to  Edinburgh  and  yonr  hospitality  with 
the  greatest  pleasure.  Calcutta  is  called,  and  not  without 
some  reason,  the  city  of  palaces :  but  I  have  seen  nothing  in 
the  East  like  the  view  from  the  Castle  Bock,  nor  expect  to 
see  anjrthing  like  it  till  we  stand  there  together  again. — 
Ever,  dear  Napier,  yours  most  truly,         T.  B.  Macaulay. 

LoBD  Bbouoham. 

London^  March  4,  1835. 

Mt  deab  Sib, — I  shall  endeavour  to  do  De  Tocqueville's 
America,  and  certainly  shall  do  Mirabeau's  Life,  which  I 
know  something  of  from  his  family,  and  it  is  a  good  subject. 
Let  me  be  sure  it  is  not  otherwise  engaged,  and  I  will  at  once 
begin.  I  shall  send  one,  if  not  two  articles,  on  political 
subjects  generally.  One  is  on  Aristocracy,  and  contains  my 
opinions  which  I  had  never  had  time*  to  put  in  writing.  The 
other  is  on  the  true  principles  of  the  English  Constitution. 
Both  are  written,  and  I  wish  to  revise  them.  A  few  pages  on 
the  State  of  Parties  had  better  be  reserved  for  the  end  of  the 
month,  when  the  treachery  of  the  deserters  from  our  colours 
will  be  made  more  manifest  to  all.  To  you,  and  me,  and  all 
plain-thinking  and  fair-dealing  men,  it  is  already  abundantly 
clear.  Never  were  there  such  a  set  of  wretches  as  those  who 
have  thus  (for  a  few  weeks,  or,  at  most,  months)  deceived  and 
betrayed  the  people,  and  frustrated  their  just  and  honest 
expectations.  The  Graham  section  (for  he  is  the  real  author 
of  it  all)  are  now,  thank  God,  discovered,  and  one  only  regrets 
such  a  man  as  Stanley,'  so  superior  in  worth  as  well  as 
abilities,  having  joined  them. — Yours  ever,  H.  B. 

My  speech '  was  execrably  given ;  almost  suppressed.  I 
believe  they  did  not  dare  print  it  as  I  spoke  it. 

*  The  lato  Earl  Derby,  who  along  with  Sir  James  Graham  seceded  in  Mar 
1834  from  the  Orey  Ministry  on  the  question  of  the  appropriation  of  Church 
prop<!rty  in  Ireland. 

■  8i)oech  of  the  24th  February,  1836,  on  the  Dismissal  of  the  Melbourne 


Ministry  in  November,  1834. 
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lloMe  of  Lords,  April  3,  1835. 

M'X'  DEAR  PbopESBOR, — What  jou  say  of  any  alieitatton, 

between  us  here  is  almoet  all   groundless.     The  underliDgB 

(.[  llx«  party  had  been  persuaded  by  such  li(.-s  as  the  papers 

orculate.  that  the  Kiu^  and  Court  turned  them  out  of  their 

jibcn  becau^  I  wae  too  strong  a  reformer,  and  I  believe 

lW)M'  underling  would  throw  their  own  fathers  and  mothere 

(iwcbwtnl  to  get  back  to  their  mess  of  pottage.     If  they  had 

Vaown  ray  extreme  aversion  to  office,  and  my  all  but  irre- 

focabli;  determination  never  again  to  hamper  myself  with  it, 

rail  tiereby  and  by  party  connei.'tion  to  tie  up  my  right  arm, 

Kd  prevent   me  from  working   my  own  appointed  work, — . 

thttr  gcntlffulks  might  have  saved  themselves  the  trouble  of 

*idung  lo  get  rid  of  me  as  an  obstacle  to  their  restoration. 

But  Uird  Althorp's  fixed  and  immovable  resolution  to  remain 

"ol,  Uukes  mint- ;  for,  in  truth,  I  hardly  see  how  a  Govern- 

'O'E't  (i  Liberal  one)  can  Bhow  itself  with  nobody  in  it  whom 

™p«oplt;  care  or  even  know  anything  about.     However,  alt 

Ait  is  uot  to  be  talked  of.     Tkuge  undnrllmjt  have  kept  iu, 

•"^  are  keeping  in,  the  Tories. — Yours  ever,  U,  B. 

Loudon,  April  i,  1835. 

Ml  DE4B  Professor, — There  is  one  remark  in  your  letter 

''■'ttday  which  I  don't  at  all  concur  in, — that  the  R«view 

*otiIJ  be  silent  at  this  moment,  and  that  you  have  been 

"'^iied   to   be   so.     Rely  on  it,  the   Review  suffered  most 

^^va^y  in   the  opinion  of  every  honest   man   by  the   last 

"*Ujiber  being  silent.     It  was  ascribed  (and  naturally)  to  the 

^**t  motives  of  trimming  and  waiting  to  see  bow  the  cat 

J^'ttped.     /  know  the  contrary,  and  that  it  was  owing  to  the 

***»  iDtrigues  of  one  or  two  people  here,  who  kept  back  what 

*-   uid  sent  becaiiae  my  opinions   were  too  decided  for  the 

^■''^^irt,  Bad  because  those  vermin  I  allude  to  are  basely  and 

"^iWaly   looking  to   some  junction   with   the   Stanleys   and 

UiiLuDt,  and  want  to  throw  the  honest  and  single-hearted 

"eConncri  tiverlwnrd  the  moment  they  have  helped  ub  to  turn 

Iw  Covemment   out.      You   would,   I  know,  have   printed 

articles  had  you  giit  them.     But  they  were  intercepted. 
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One  of  them  is  the  first  of  this  Number.^    Another  I  have 
not  sent,  because  it  is  long^  and  you  have  enough. 

As  to  repeating  the  same  mistake  now,  it  will  give  im- 
mediate rise  to  a  new  and  really  liberal  and  honest  Quarterly 
Review.  Thu  I  know,  A  man  of  very  large  fortune  has 
provided  the  money  for  a  work  about  to  be  published  as  a 
"European  Quarterly  Review,"  in  order  to  support  liberal 
principles  respecting  foreign  countries.  But  it  would  in- 
stantly take  a  home  view  of  politics  and  literature,  if  it  found 
the  Edinburgh  Review  deserting  those  who  ought  to  be  far 
dearer  to  us  than  Poles  and  Germans.  Perhaps  I  have  taken 
a  false  alarm,  but  there  are  some  people  so  lost,  at  this  crisU^ 
to  all  sense  of  honesty,  or  even  of  common  decency  towards 
the  Reformers, — ^some  people  who  have  been  making  Reform 
a  stalking-horse,  that  I  suspect  anything  and  everything  of 
them.  These  were  always  till  1831  anti-Reformers,  had 
written  and  spoken  and  voted  against  it  for  twenty  yeai*s^  so 
that  no  wonder  they  should  now  go  back  to  their  old  scent, 
upon  which,  please  6od^  they  never  more  shall  hunt,  hut  shall 
rather  be  hunted.  What  harm  can  result  from  holding  our 
own  liberal  and  reform  ground?  Don't  be  afraid  of  com- 
mitting any  new  liberal  Government.  There  are  so  many 
difficulties  in  the  way  of  forming  one  at  all^  and  so  many 
more  of  forming  one  that  can  last  out  the  Session^  that  this 
needs  not  weigh  with  us  at  all.  However,  why  should  an 
honest  Government  be  afraid  of  intending  to  do  what  it  is 
disgraced  if  it  hesitates  in  doing  ?  Not  that  measures  should 
be  much  dwelt  upon — only  this  I  hold  essential  on  every 
account :  that  we  should  plainly  speak  what  is  right  and  true 
of  Peel  and  Wellington's  Government,  and  of  the  Section, 
and  in  favour  of  the  honest  and  true-hearted  reformers,  who 
form  250  of  our  majority,  and  would  annihilate  in  a  day  any 
coalition.^ — Yours  ever,  H.  B. 

^  The  Namber  for  April,  1835, — to  which  Lord  Brougham  contributed 
BIX  Articles : — "  The  British  Constitution — Recent  Political  Occurrences." 
"  Thoughts  upon  the  Aristocracy."  **  Newspaper  Tax."  "  Memoirs  of  Miia- 
beau."    "  French  Parties  and  Politics."    "  State  of  PMties." 

'  The  Peel  and  Wellington  Government  resigned  on  the  8th  of  April,  1835. 
Lord  Melbourne  then  resumed  office  with  all  his  former  colleagues  except  one. 
"  What,"  asks  Earl  Russell, "  was  the  nature  of  the  objections  which  prevented 


London,  June  !),  1825. 
Mt  de&b  Sib, — I  msh  to  know  whether  or  not  Mr.  Allen 
luu  aaderUkea  to  give  the  character  of  Bolingbroke'e  style, 
elaqoeooe,  &c.,  or  only  the  jioliiical  axiA/aciwuit  portion  of  the 
•ubjeet,  because,  if  he  is  posbfesihI  of  both  partSj  I  ehall  beg 
leave  to  iJecline  interfering  with  him.  I  hope  yon  may  take 
in  good  part  what  I  must  now  in  faimees  to  you,  and  in 
ooinmon  justice  to  myself,  odd. 

Ercr   since  you   succeeded    to   the    mana^ment    of   the 

BXdiaburgb   Review,   I  have  found   that   my  assistance   was 

Jconaid,  justly  Qod   knows,  a  very  secondary  object,  and 

lat  one  of  the  earliest  friends  of  the  Journal,  and  who  had 

■JeflWy  will  inform  you)  enabled  it  to  etrug'gle  through  its 

■rrt  difficulties  as  much  as  any  one  or  even  two  of  the  con- 

VtriliatoTa,  was  now  next  thing  to  laid  upon  the  shelf.     This  is 

1  tbe  TOBUDon  lot  of  those  who,  in  any  concern,  outlive  their 

ntcnipotsricB,  and  no  one,  I  must  say  it  for  myself,  in  tliis 

)  less  of  personal  punctilio  about  liiin,  or  cares  less 

h  trifles  when  in  pursuit  of  a  great  object.     But,  at  the 

f  time,  I  really  do  feel  that  I  ought  not  to  be  merely 

Bide  a  IiHck  of,  and  "  oSered  "  such  and  such  books  ;  that  is, 

*tial«veT  nobody  else  likes  to  do.     Yet  it  does  so  happen  that 

"flite  years  this  is  my  position.     Dr.  Southey,  I  assure  you, 

i"con«dered  in  a  very  different  way  by  the  Quarterly  Review. 

Duwevet.  let  that  pass.     My  n<eolution  now  is,  that  1  shall 

iwitw  such  things  as  suit  my  taste  and  my  views  on  subjects 


_.d  fnnu  offering  t> 

UidBnatttuiD?     The  olijw''— 


>  rHom  ttu  Oreat  Seal  into  tbe  hnndx  of 
..    .1  OLDID  Srst  frnm  Lord  Melbourne,  and  were 
■  .  .  ..i  bj  tiro  to  \jm&  Broogluun.     Hu  f»ult«  were  a  reck- 

"■■•■  "[  joiljriiii'iit,  which  hurriFd  liiiii  liejonJ  the  binuidj  of  prudence, 
■VwitiliTiwn  B|.g>rtit#  for  [mi'ne,  »  pfrpotnal  interference  in  ni»tter«  with 
*B*  lit  M  no  ilinrt  eoaixra.  moA,  above  all.  a  dinretnrd  of  truth.  Hii 
"••fwwt  ti(  mind  wero  m-ulialiinl  by  a  want  of  judgment,  which  pre- 
™™«J  l«tT  ftom  phtcing  entire  ooaSdcnce  in  Mm,  and  bjr  a  fn<|nent 
*^WBi  nf 'what  lie  hininlf  had  done  or  ^d  but  a  aboTt  time  bpfoni. 
w  tv  tlura,  nawma  that,  manj  weeks  before  tbe  change  of  Oovomnwnt, 
llUIKiiini..  r.-.iUi-l  ".it  to  offer  the  Qt«at  Seal  to  Loid  Bnm^ham.  Ha 
,'"''''  .iTi  tbia  bead  many  wwka  before  the  dluolation 

"  ''  Obaerviugai  I  did  the  characttn  of  the  two 

.  jurtifled  in  fail  deeinon,  and  I  willinglr  (tuul 
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and  on  public  affairs^  and  if  there  is  any  kind  of  objection  in 
any  quarter  (which  I  am  well  aware  in  these  times  of  intrigue 
and  jobbery  is  very  possible),  I  cannot  help  it,  and  I  shall 
interpose  no  obstacle  to  the  conductors  and  contributors  of  the 
Journal,  and  should  be  very  sorry  to  stand  in  the  way  of  any 
other  arrangements  or  connections.  Ex-ministers  are  always 
in  the  wrong,  I  know  full  well.  However,  if  the  base  and 
truly  jobbing  plan  of  some  would-he  ministers  and  their 
adherents  (in  London)  had  taken  effect,  and  you  had^  ''for 
fear  of  giving  offence,'^  kept  all  politics  out  of  the  last,  as  you 
had  done  out  of  the  Number  before,  my  belief  is  that  the 
Review  would  have  died  in  the  course  of  the  Spring.  I  am 
sure  the  political  character  of  the  last  Number  did  it  much 
service  and  no  harm^  except  disappointing  the  good-for-litUes 
I  allude  to. 

I  had  intended  to  write  this  to  Lord  Jeffrey,  but  I  think  it 
a  more  fair  and  more  friendly  course  to  address  it  to  you  at 
once,  and  not  trouble  him  on  the  subject.  But  if  you  ever 
speak  to  him  on  Review  matters,  you  may  show  him  this 
letter. — Truly  yours,  H.  B. 

House  of  Lords,  June  15,  1835. 

My  dear  Sib, — 1  am  sorry  to  perceive  you  are  not  only 
astonished  but  hurt  at  my  letter,  because  I  do  assure  you  that 
nothing  could  be  further  from  my  wish  or  intention.  I  never 
blamed  you.  I  was  quite  aware  of  the  difficulties  of  your 
position,  and  I  think  no  one  can  charge  you  with  any  kind  of 
blame,  or,  indeed^  error  of  any  sort,  in  doing  your  best  for 
the  important  charge  under  your  care.  I  assure  you  I  very 
sincerely  and  most  unaffectedly  acquit  you  of  all  blame,  and 
I  will  add,  that  I  wish  well  to  the  Edinburgh  Review,  and  to 
your  administration  of  it,  while  it  supports  it^  old  honest 
principles,  and  does  not  let  itself  be  turned  into  a  tool  of 
Holland  House,  or  any  other  class  of  place-loving  politicians. 

I  must  add  that  it  is  your  clear  and  imperative  duty  to 
see  that  the  best  aid  be  secured  for  it,  and  I  speak  openly  and 
frankly  when  I  say,  that  the  only  charge  I  have  against  you 
is  furnished  by  yourself,  when  you  say  you  risked  the  loss  of 
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■  nrr  fint-rato  contnbotur  to   meet  my  wishes;   fur  I  do 

e  joo   I  tbiok  you  ought  to  have  let  me  know  your 

dilB«iJty.  and  1  bbould  Ht  once  liave  released  you  from  all  risk, 

4Di]  il  xhould  have  made  do  dilForence  iu  tny  aobsequent  con- 

diKl,ilwsy8  Hnpposing  that  no  principle  was  involved,  and  no 

•UUjj  motive  was  at  work  in  the  quarter  ulhidod  to.     That 

I  !  MWt  quarrelled  with  trifles  you  may  suppose  when  you 

I  fnaember  how   little  it  is  my  way  to  care  for  great  ofTeneea 

I  (^  1  merely  personal  kind  where  men  are  co-operating  for  a 

too  cause.     I   took   no  offence  at    Frot'cssur   Pillane  for 

ingui  attack  upon  my  education  views  and  calculations, 

i  his  gross  ignorance  of  the  a,  b,  o  of  political  arithmetic 

P  "M  tlitti  w«n  by  all,  and  is  now  demonstrated  by  the  returns. 

\  Nwdidl  complain  when  MCuUocU  sneered  at  my  sixpenny 

t  he  wittily  called  the  treatises  of  the  Society  of 

I  Eirfiil  Kaowlfdge,  which,  of  course,  he   hated,  hecause  he 

IWBAt  in  onr  pay,  and  also  because  he  don't  like  cheap 

plilntuK. 

Mt  nv  add  that  I  really  do  not  estimate  my  assistance  at 

I  «J  material  value.     I  write  far  too  easily  (even  if  I  did  not 

I  vntvtoo  ill)  to  mitke  me  prize  the  fruits  of  so  small  an  efibrt. 

I  I  WlitFve  I  wrote  the  last  articles  at  the  rate  of  sixteen  pages 

I  npnat  in  one  day.     Vou  are,  therefore,  mistaken  iu  fancying 

I  1  Iwfc  lay  offence  at  your  doing  I'reely  and  exactly  what  you 

I  Mbed  beet   for  the  interosts  of  the   Review.     But  then   I 

luau^t  I  cl,oi)]i]  Qot  take  things  which  others  did  not,  and 

JUwl  1  bud  better  indulge  my  fancy  in  ehoosing  books  now 

*'  Uien.     Yf'ii  utltrly  mistake  me  when  you  suppose  1  com- 

""ed  i>r  you  for  inserting  too  few  articles  of  mine.     God 

.  fou  have  put  in  far  too  many.      But  all   I   wrote 

ptKwpt  Slirabeau)  were,  I  believe,  without  exception — not  to 

*  myself,  but  to  forward  the  interests  of  the  Ministry  in 

**  WOse  I  have  at  heart.  This  of  course  was  my  only  motive, 

*  Uiotigb  I   write  very  quickly  and  easily,  yet  it  took  so 

*"t*  timir  from  Bleep  or  rest  when  I  was  much  wieupied. 

■  tlu'  [ihmip  (u«t  tiy  tl'CiUlocb  in  his  Article  on 

c  CoiJuUtion,"  March.  18!».     At  ■  Ulur  piTini.  M'Culloch 

'"nWof?  of  Conimiirco "  Uid  ■  "  SWUtlol  Account  of  ler  IlritUli 

"  tut  Uw  t.*Mtul  Knbwlnlfv  Fhb-»-i,v. 
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You  are  also  wrong  in  your  other  proof  of  my  being 
humoured  in  all  things.  You  say  I  never  but  two  or  three 
times  have  happened  to  be  disappointed  of  books.  But,  allow 
me  to  remind  you  that,  except  Mirabeau,  these  were  the  only 
things  I  ever  asked  to  be  suffered  to  do.  This  is  the  real 
cause,  I  suppose,  of  my  thinking  that  I  was  always  refused, 
and  your  thinking  I  was  hardly  ever  baulked.  All  the  papers 
I  wrote  were  called  reviews,  but  were  not  reviews  at  all.  The 
subject  1  had  the  choice  of — naturally,  because  it  was  safer  in 
the  hands  of  Government  than  of  a  stranger.  But,  as  for 
choosing  books  to  review,  I  really  remember  none  except 
Hannah  More  and  Bolingbroke,  whose  style  of  speaking  I 
have  always  been  supposed  to  resemble  in  mine,  and  so  was 
desirous  of  giving  my  opinion  upon. 

I  hope  this  tedious  explanation  will  prove  satisfactory  to 
you,  and  show  you  that  I  wrote  in  anything  rather  than  an 
unfriendly  spirit — Yours  ever,  H.  B. 

Woohey  Bridge,  July  19,  1836. 
My  dear  Sir,^I  got  your  letter  and  the  Review  yesterday, 
and  I  have  read  the  latter  ever  since  five  this  morning  when 
the  light  came.  The  first  article/  I  suppose,  is  Macaulay's, 
and  it  is  excellent.  I  don't  grudge  one  word  of  the  praise  or 
blame,  but  I  do  wish  he  had  attacked  Longman.  L.  and  Co., 
as  I  almost  told  them  in  terms,  have  done  an  act  unexampled 
before,  and  which,  if  not  punished  by  public  censure,  may  be 
repeated  against  any  author  or  statesman  alive,  t.^.,  using  the 
celebrity  of  his  own  name  to  propagate  calumnies  against 
himself  and  his  opinions.  It  is  monstrous,  and  is  not  half 
strongly  enough  put  home.  If  Mackintosh's  own  text  had 
been  falsified,  and  attacks  on  himself  put  into  his  own  mouth, 
the  crime  would  have  been  only  greater  in  degree  but  pre- 
cisely the  same  in  kind.  Ross^  is  excellent.  I  wonder  at 
Jeffrey  saying  what  he  does  of  Montgomery,^  and  not  saying 
it  more  handsomely.     Besides,  when  he  unites  "  Wordsworth 

*  "  Mackintosh's  History  of  the  Revolution." 

«  "  Voyage  to  the  Arctic  Regions,"  Art.  7,  July,  1836,  hy  Sir  D.  Brewster. 

*  "  Montgomery's  Poems,"  Art.  9.     It  was  not  written  hy  Jeffrey,  but  by 
Mr.  George  Moir,  of  the  Scotch  Bar. 


JOHN  ALLEN. 


I  ind  Milton,"  surely  he  should  bave  recollected  other  fulae 

I  ^ictioiu.      I  alwaj's  held  W.  should  have  been  excepted 

n  ttc  vniiw  agnin&t  laice  i">et8,  though  with  large  excep- 

I  titi4is  fron]   that  cseuptioii.     The   omisBion  of  all   politics  is 

I  prriitpg  |>rnilciit,  and,  ui'tcr  so  lurge  a  dose  as  last  Niimbttr, 

I  ti^ht  iDftu^h,  though  it  ia  open  to  niiscontitruction,  as  Se»t«h- 

sn  are  Kiippost-d  to  he  cnung  and  to  »eek  the  Lord,  in  other 

I  *ori«,  wiit  lo  see  how  the  cat  may  jump.     Had  I  sat  dowa 

\  to  vnte  1  few  iu>iit«Qce«,  I  should  have  been  Btop[>ed  on  tbe 

I  tWbold,  for  I  could  not  have   suppressed  the  plain  truth 

d  ivoiiU-d  severe  blame  for  their  trickery,  tbeir  timidity, 

I  twirsllyand  hasc  courting  of  the  Conservatives,  enpecially 

I  IW  l«rd»,  and  tlic  sacritices  so  notoriously  and  scandalously 

I  mide  ilijly  to  them ;  and  yet  when  it  is  told,  and  especially 

1  In  tbrir  friends,  it  shukea  them  lo  pieces,  when  they  have 

L  axS^j  htif  a  leg  to  stand  upon.    Therefore,  they  must  for  tha 

!*■*«  be  let  alfine. 

ion  ire  quite  vfrong  in  fancying  any  offence  caused  my  not 

I  vntia^.  You  an;  awara  of  my  sitting  in  the  Lords  five  and  often 

Inda^a  week,  and  writing  long  judgments  in  each  cause; 

I  widei  vbich,  I  have  had  a  great  'deal  to  do  in  the  Political 

l***Wge  Society,  which  is  preparing  political  lectures  for 

xy — to  be  delivered,  not  printed.    It  is  a  plan  1  fell 

■  in  I83ii,  and  I  wrote  a  course  which  has  been  (annny- 

r)  delivered  ever  since  in  varioua  quarters.     Another,  on 

|t£oonomy,  lias  also  been  delivering,  and  we  are  now 

I  am   writing,  and  have  nearly  finished  tbe 

R  Govpmment.     I  conclude  that  the  Review  is  not  to 

t  a  iliitii/rruti  Jounml.     Of  course,  that  would  make 

■tbotli  diacredilalile  and  quite  impossible  for  me  to  have  any 

k»<l  of  oonnexion  with  it.— Youre  ever,  H.  B. 


Joira  Ali^n. 

South  S/reef,  J«fy  29,  1835. 
"'IB  Sir. — 1  have  been  busy  with  the  article  on  Doling 
l'**'**,'«nd  havp  nearly  finished  it.     Maeaiilay's  severe  article 
all  the  praise  you  bestow  on  it.      He  has  left  little  or 
'  ill  1.  Octolwr.  IKM:  ■'  r<..k>''.  M.'iwiiri'  i<f  t^ml  Boliiiglirakv." 
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nothing  to  say  on  the  benefits  derived  from  tiie  SeTolation. 
I  have  read  a  small  part  only  of  Mackintosh's  Life^  and  like 
it  on  the  whole  very  maeh.     Some  anecdotes  mi^t  have 
been  omitted,  such  as  that  of  his  keeping  the  Senatns  Aca- 
demicus  waiting  for  him  on  the  day  of  g^radoation,  which  I 
never  heard  of  before.     I  was  particularly  pleased  with  a 
letter  to  Sharp,  where  he  candidly  owns  and  excuses  himself 
for  the  bias  his  mind  had  received   &om   the  horrors  and 
military  excesses  of  the  Revolution.     From  the  time  he  went 
to  India  till  his  death,  he  seems  to  have  been  gradually 
reverting  to  the  principles  he  had  maintained  in  the  Findicue 
GalliccB,    I  am  sorry  to  hear  of  Brougham's  dissatisfaction 
with  his  former  colleagues^  but  it  cannot  be  helped.     It  was 
not  in  the  power  of  Lord  Melbourne  to  have  made  him 
Chancellor,  and  I  doubt  whether  the  place  can  be  kept  open 
much  longer.     I  hope  you  will  have  a  good  article  on  the 
life  of  Mackintosh  as  an  antidote  to  the  poison  of  the  Qvarferfy, 
which  I  fear  will  have  an  effect  on  the  sale  of  the  book.     Is  it 
known  what  creature  it  was  that  spat  forth  the  venom? — 
Yours  faithfiiUy,  John  Allen. 

LoBD  Jeffrey.* 

Skelmorlie,  September  3,  1835. 
My  deab  N., — When  I  said  that  I  doubted  whether  I 
could  make  anything  good  on  Mackintosh's  Life,  I  referred 
merely  to  my  own  questionable  capacity  to  do  anything 
worthy  of  the  subject,  not  to  the  value  or  interest  of  the 
work.  I  have  now  read  it  all,  not  carefully  or  critically,  but 
with  very  deep  and  unexpected  delight.  If  I  can  make  up 
my  mind  to  attempt  a  review  of  it,  I  shall  of  course  go  over 
it  again,  pencil  in  hand^  and  judicially.  As  yet  I  can  promise 
nothing,  but  to  try ;  and  with  a  view  to  that  I  must  trouble 
you  to  let  me  have  Coleridge  and  the  reviews  of  him  (though 
that  will  be  but  a  little  episode,  if  worthy  of  being  inserted  at 
all),  and  Mackintosh's  Dissertation  and  Introductory  Lecture. 

*  In  May,  1884,  Jeffrey  was  appointed  one  t)f  the  Judges  of  the  Court  of 
8oMion. 
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I  fihoald  like  also  to  have  his  History,  as  containing  the  best 
Reord  of  his  yiews  of  liberty  and  revolution. 

Nowr,  about  your  coming  here.  If  it  would  at  all  suit  you 
to  come  with  Thomas  Thomson,^  we  can  accommodate  you 
(locording  to  our  means)  very  tolerably,  that  is  to  say,  with 
t  reasonably  good  bed  (all  to  yourself)  in  a  cell  rather  larger 
than  &  State  room  aboard  ship,  and  we  shall  all  be  most 
'^'PPy  to  see  you.  If  you  can  come  at  all  conveniently,  I 
think  you  ought  not  to  delay,  as  life  and  free  time  grow 
shorter  as  well  as  autumnal  days.  The  weather  here  is  still 
delicious,  and  even  the  east  wind  is  soft  and  balmy  ou  these 
western,  shores.  I  say  nothing  of  politics,  because  you  are 
two  days  nearer  the  centre  and  source  of  light  than  I  am.— - 
Ever  faithfully  yours,  F.  Jeffrey. 

Skelmarlie,  October  1,  1835. 

^^^     DEAR   N., — With    much  compunction   and  increased 

"fortification   I  now  send  you  the  first  part  of  a  very  dull 

'^viei^^a  which   nothing   but  my   wish   to   oblige  you   and 

*^P*oti  could  have  induced  me  to  undertake,  and  which  I 

^^  l>^gun  and  shall  finish  infinitely  to  my  dissatisfaction. 

"*^    work  of  this  kind,  and  feel  that  praise  and  expectation 

"'^^    w:»je  as  impotent  about  it  as  I  certainly  should  be  if  set 

^"^    stock  at  a  cattle  show,  after  beincr  backed  as  the  best 

^iio-t^  in  the  market.     God  forgive  you  for  the  plague  you 

8^^  *>Xe.     Tell  me  how  long  you  can  possibly  give  me  for  the 

*^o^l^    though  I   suspect  it  will  be  mostly  extract. — Ever 

y^^"^:.  '    P.  Jeffrey. 

M.  Napier  to  Lord  Brougham. 

Edinburgh^  September  22,  1835. 
*^  "^    dear  Lord^ — I  was  not  well  enough  yesterday  to  be 
*"^^  "^o  write  you  regarding  the  two  articles.     But  I  cannot 
»OBg^^^  refrain  from  saying  that  they  contain  some  things 


^  ^^cmiM  ThomBon,  a  distingaisbed  member  of  tbe  Scotch  Bar  and  one  of 

^•^l«it  and  mo«t  accomplished  amoii^  the  many  able  men  who  in  his  daj 

?^*^^  tbe  litCTmry  and  social  reputetion  of  Fxlinburgb.     He  died  in  October, 

tT."\      A  Memoir  of  him,  by  the  late  Mr.  Cosmo  Imies,  was  published  at 

»T'*'?^  in  1854. 

Xlemoin  of  Sir  James  Mackiutoeh." 
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which  it  appears  to  me  impossible,  with  any  rc«^r(l  to  pro- 
priety or  consistency,  to  insert  in  the  Review.  On  this  sub- 
ject you  must  allow  me  to  speak  plainly.  This  is  not  a 
matter  of  private  personal  regard ;  it  is  one  of  principle  and 
prudence,  and  which  intimately  concerns  the  stability  and 
character  of  the  Review ;  for  were  I  to  do  what  would 
assuredly  drive  away  its  supporters  or  alienate  its  contri- 
butors, its  career  would  speedily  terminate,  and  I  should  bo 
blamed  as  the  unresisting  agent  of  its  dissolution.  It  is 
painful  to  be  oblig^ed  to  oppose  the  wishes  of  one  for  whom 
I  have  so  sincere  a  regard, — one,  too,  who  from  the  first 
starting  of  the  Review,  has  been  so  constant,  so  powerful, 
and  so  ready  a  contributor;  and  nothing  but  a  strong  sense 
of  duty,  and  of  what  is  right  and  becoming  in  me  as  Editor, 
could  induce  me  to  act  as  I  now  do. 

1  shall  allude,  first,  to  the  article  on  Taxes  on  Knowledge. 
I  have  no  objection  whatever  to  print  another  article  on  this 
subject,  recalling  the  former  argument,  and  enforcing  it  with 
any  additional  details  likely  to  strengthen  it;  but  I  do 
think  that  1  should  be  very  blamcable  were  1  to  print  the 
personalities  contained  in  this  paper,  and  no  consideration  will 
induce  me  to  do  so.  It  may  be  that  you  did  not  write  the 
passages  to  which  I  more  particularly  refer  with  any  view  to 
personal  sarcasm ;  but  sure  am  1  that  the  sort  of  literary 
review  under  which  the  Ministry  are  seriafnn  passed,  would 
be  viewed  by  them  and  others  as  a  piece  of  unprovoked 
personal  satire.  Further,  let  me  put  a  question  in  plain 
terms :  Suppose  that  when  you  were  in  power,  I  had  printed 
an  article  in  the  Review,  bearing  that  your  conduct  in  regard 
to  some  great  question  was  ascribable  to  the  suggestions  of 
of  your  "  secretaries  "  or  "  underlings,''  whom  you  had  allowed 
to  "  think  for  you,"  or  to  your  apprehensions  of  Newspaper 
retaliation — what  would  you  have  thought  of  me?  what 
would  you  not  have  been  entitled  to  say  of  ine?  Can  I,  then, 
do  this  very  thing  by  others  and  be  ])lameless  ?  When  your 
attention  is  called  to  it,  you  will,  I  am  sure,  see  the  im- 
possibility. 

As   to   the    other   artirlt*— on    the    Laxf   Sesttmn — I    must 


w.) 


Af.  A'AflER. 


^^Merre  thai  it  sets  out  in  a  strain  tliat  mig^Iit  be  quit« 
^^ptabte  for  a  n^e  R«view,  but  tbat  it  would  be  thought  an 
*  fxtnv  dereliction  of  it*  known  principles,  were  the  Edinburgh 
Knrivw  ■tup  to  declare  itself  averse  from  all  pavty  or  political 
I'lrdi lections.  The  J^iuburgh  R«view,  I  need  not  tell  you. 
orr  has  boco  attaobed  to  tlie  Whig  party.  It  is  but  the 
.lUwr  day  that  it  indignantly  repudiated  the  doctrine  of 
- mrastinm  not  men;"  and  it  has  aft«n  and  properly  pro- 
ciainwd  ita  n^rd  for  the  Heforni  Ministry,  their  principIeB 
■ad  fcrty.  Could  it  now  then,  in  a  marked  puliticul  article, 
t  upon  Uie  principle  of  an  p-tlilical  jireililerlions,  of  utter 
Vi-no!  as  to  wbon)  it  may  please  or  displease,  without 
bpriving  itself  of  the  weight  and  support  it  derives  from 
^ng  thought  to  6i)cak  the  sentiments,  and  to  advocate  the 
•  uf  a  numerouti  and  powerf'ul  party,  without  depriving 
lelf  of  the  aid  of  those  who  ever  have  contributed  to  it  upon 
■  filed  priociples,  and  with  avowed  political  I'eelings  and  predi- 
llwtionsl'  'ITiey  would  be  entitled,  and  some,  I  know,  would 
F  U  ODw;  Eav  to  me,  you  are  about  to  change  the  known 
'  dorectrr  of  the  Review,  and  yon  can  no  longer,  on  ihis 
w*  erred,  leading  we  do  not  know  to  what,  have  either 
wr  vouDtraance  or  our  assistance.  Now,  I  wuuld  beg  It^nve 
■  tuuk  whether  I  have  any  right,  as  Editor  of  the  Review, 
I  •'ppwug  my  own  principles  out  of  the  question,  wh  ich,  how- 
I  "",  I  caiinot  allow,  to  bring  things  to  such  a  pass  ?  When 
I  JOB  kuk  at  the  matter  in  this  light,  you  will  not,  I  am  con- 
[  "'•Dt,  atk  mo  to  incur  such  imputations  and  hazards.  My 
[  "i«li  tim  is,  to  omit  all  the  introductury  matt*'r,  and  with 
.  •**  nmiuion,  and  a  few  slight  alterations,  I  shall  get  the 
•w*  set  np,  and  si-nd  you  proofs  of  it ;  and  I  feel  quite 
••rtun  llmt  you  will,  on  reflection,  see  that  it  is  incumbent  on 
•ne.  i&  tny  [lortieular  cu|iocity.  to  make  the  article  ci'osistcnt 
*ith  thv  general  principles  and  tenor  of  our  Review. — Ever, 
"jitarLord,  vwy  truly  yours,  Macvev  Nai'ieu. 
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Lord  Brougham. 

Brougham^  September  26,  1835. 

My  dear  Professor, — You  have  never  said  a  more  un- 
necessary thing  than  when  you  bid  me  not  take  your  letter 
amiss.  On  the  contrary,  I  am  perfectly  satisfied  with  the 
fairness  of  it,  and  though  in  some  things  I  diflTer,  in  the 
main  we  agree,  for  the  articles  were  both  written  in  two 
evenings  and  an  hour  next  morning  literally ^  so  that  there  was 
no  time  for  reading  over  one  line  of  them,  and  I  expressly 
begged  of  you  to  send  me  proofs,  for  the  very  purpose  of 
taking  care  that  not  a  word  should  appear  in  them  to  the 
detriment  of  the  Government,  or  triumph  of  the  enemy. 
Now,  don't  think  that  my  opinion  or  resolution  wavers  on 
this  cardinal  pointy  because  I  am  g^ing  frankly,  like  you,  into 
one  or  two  particulars. 

I  deny  our  ever  having  avowed  that  we  were  a  party 
Review.  I  could  show  you  a  score  of  passages  formally  and 
in  words  denying  this.  But,  as  such  denials  prove  nothing 
when  we  happen,  under  cover  of  them,  to  act  a  factions  part, 
I  also  will  show  you  that  we  attacked  the  Whig  jxarty  very 
plainly  and  very  unpleasantly,  as  I  happen  to  know,  to  their 
leaders.  Lord  Grey  repeatedly  complained,  and  my  answer 
always  was — "the  Review  would  lose  its  authority,  and  be 
also  useless  to  the  party,  were  it  to  do  otherwise."  What 
think  you  of  "  the  merciless  aristocracy  of  the  Whig«  ?  " 
"As  aristocratic  as  a  city  peer  or  a  Whig  patriot?"  But 
Sydney  Smith  directly  attacked  Lords  Grey  and  Grenville,  in 
1813  and  1814,  for  having,  by  a  silly  punctilio  in  1812, 
ruined  the  country  and  the  party.  Read  Article  15,  vol.  xv, 
page  504,  or,  at  least,  pages  504  and  515,  which  I  select 
because  it  hits  the  party  on  the  sore  place.  Look,  also,  at 
more  hits  of  the  same  kind,  which  I  know  were  deeply  felt,  in 
vol.  lii,^  pages  541-3.  However,  I  know  I  have  not  selected, 
by  any  means,  the  strongest  instances.  I  say  all  this  by- 
way of  protesting  against  a  principle  which  would  sink  the 

>  The  Article  referred  to,  entitled  "  The  Late  and  the  Present  Ministry," 
January,  1831,  was  written  by  Lord  Brougham. 
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Edinburgh  Review  below  almost  any  one  of  the  daily  papers, 
namely,  that  nothing  is  to  be  inserted  which  may  displease 
any  Whig  minister  or  leader.    For,  surely,  we  cannot  honour- 
ably hold  that  it  makes  any  difference,  the  party  we  generally 
approve  being  in  office,  and  that  attacks  on  the  party  while 
out  of  power  are  justifiable,  while  it  is  unlawful  to  offend  them 
when  in  office.     I  might  have  added  another  instance.     No- 
thing ever  gave  more  offence  to  the  Whigs,  as  a  party  (and,  I 
think,  justly),  than  the/awnin^  upon  Robinson  and  Huskisson 
the  instant  M'Culloch  could  find  a  pretext  for  it  in  some  free 
trade  tendencies.     It  was  not  done   in  moderation,  and,  I 
**«ure  yon,  it  both  hurt  the  party  and  raised  our  adversaries. 
^one  of  OS  objected  to  a  certain  manner  of  doing  it,  /.  e.  as 
^'  as  the  good  of  those  principles  required ;  but  on  this,  and, 
-■  believe,  on  Peel's  half  reforms,  there  was  a  careful  giving  of 
^'  the  credit  to  those  who  had  adopted  our  Whig  policy,  and 
•  <^reful  suppression  of  all  reference  to  the  real  authors.     I 
^ftnt  not,  indeed,  to  cite  this,  for  I  think  it  is  an  example  to 
^  •voided,  not  followed ;    but  it  shows  that,  even  if  I  had 
^''^  to  take  a  tone  unfriendly  to  the  Government,  I  should 
"^*  have  been  the  first.     What  you  put  as  a  case,  I  deny  the 
PP'Je^tion  of,  namely,  any  one  charging  me,  as  Chancellor, 
f^  listening  to  underlings.     A  personal  attack  on  me  iu  the 
'^l>iirffh  Review  would    have  been  indecent.     Hobhouse, 
^ .  Russell,  and  Spring  Rice,  had  not  been  the  founders  of 
!     ^liey  could  not  say,  as  I  can  most  accurately  (Jeffrey 
,        ^11  you),  that  repeatedly  I  enabled  it  to  go  ou ;  indeed,  I 
^  V-e  I  have  written  somewhere  about  a  Jiff  A  of  it  with  my 
.  .      liand.     I  need  not  say  that  this  gives  me  a  very  singular 
'^  respecting  it ;    at  all  events,  to  being  not  personally 
*      ^^led.    Indeed,  I  go  further ;  though  I  beg  you  to  observe 
.    ^^  not  in  the  least  desirous  of  acting  on  such  views ;  very 
*Vom  it ;  but  it  would  be  really  affectation  in  me  to  dream 
^^y  standing  towards  the  Edinburgh  Review  in  the  relation 
^lie  Ministers.     When  Canning  quarrelled  with    Castle- 
'^Sh,  and  fought  him,  his  whole  case,  personally,  was  argued 
*^   ^^*ngth  in  the  next  Quarterly  Review,^  to  which  work  ho 

J^  Art.  16,   November.  1809—"  Mr.  Cannin^r's   Lottors   to    Fkrl   Camden." 
'^  fint  Number  of  the  Quarterly  was  publislied  in  February,  180U. 
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had,  I  believe,  at  that  time,  contributed  but  three  papers,  foi 
it  had  not  existed  more  than  twelve  months.  However,  ] 
ask  nothing  of  the  kind.  At  the  same  time,  I  confess  1 
think— even  principle  and  independence  of  the  work  apart — 
that  it  would  be  a  most  offensive  thing  to  all  men  of  right 
feelings,  were  the  Edinburgh  Review  to  make  itself,  at  this 
particular  time,  the  vehicle  of  such  panegyrics  as  the  people 
in  the  Offices  are  filling  their  papers  with,  e.g.  giving  the 
Ministers  in  the  House  of  Lords  praise  for  having  fought  th€ 
Bill  ^  in  the  way  they  did,  when  every  one  present  will  tell 
you  that  they  never  stirred  in  it  at  all,  except  that  Lord 
Melbourne  spoke  four  times,  a  quarter  of  an  hour  each  time^ 
and  that,  during  the  most  material  part  of  the  fight,  they 
never  even  attended,  certainly  not  above  an  hour  or  two  in  a 
day,  while  I  was  fighting  it  from  eleven  in  the  morning  tc 
twelve  at  night,  till  at  last  it  grew  so  ludicrous  (long  aftei 
the  evidence  was  closed,  and  when  we  were  on  the  mutllationB^ 
that  Lyndhurst  every  night  used  to  taunt  them  with  it, 
appealing  to  me  as  being  "  the  whole  of  the  ministerial  side 
of  the  House" — as  being  "the  Ministry  in  my  own  person" 
— as  *' protecting  them  and  doing  their  business,"  but  in  a 
way  (he  most  unfairly  added,  for  the  Government  acknow- 
ledged it  was  the  very  reverse)^  "  to  make  them  bitterly  feel 
their  dependence."  I  certainly  had  their  existence  in  my 
hands  the  whole  time,  but  I  as  certainly  never,  in  the  slightest 
degree,  made  them  feel  it.  This  they  now,  as  well  as  then, 
most  explicitly  admit,  but  their  underlings  felt  it  sorely,  and 
took  their  revenge  in  every  way,  some  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons (where,  I  must  say,  even  a  Minister  indecently  attacked 
me),  and  some  through  the  Press.  However,  I  rather  say  all 
this  to  remind  you  how  remote  from  my  purpose  it  must  be  tc 
damage  them,  because  I,  of  course,  must  desire  their  remain- 
ing, if  it  were  only  to  keep  the  Tories  out,  but  I  also  dc 
certainly  desire  it,  because  I  expect  them,  when  they  dare,  tc 
do  their  duty. 

You   are,  I  think,  wrong  in  your  estimate  of  the  conse- 
quences  of  speaking  of  their  weakness.     Rely  on  it,  the  houi 

*  Fur  the  reform  of  Municipal  Corporations. 
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that  the  motley  group  of  their  supporters  believee  tliem  strong- 
moos^  to  statKl  alone,  that  hourthey  are  gone.  It ia  nothing 
vh^t«v«r  but  a  fear  of  their  f^oing,  and  the  TorieB  coming  in, 
t)ia.t.  U,  B  ticnae  of  their  inability  to  stand  without  support,  that 
■^kr*  (tfople  suiiport  them.  If  you  want  to  see  whether  I  can 
|r«»f)bf.y  in  mutU-rs  of  this  kind,  read  vol.  Hv,  pp.  267-9,  where 
jnu  *d)  tee  that  I  had  a  pretty  good  guess  in  August  1831,  of 
vls«t  happeued  in  Muy  and  Jnue  1832.  But  I  don't  rest  my 
•pinion  CD  any  such  confidence,  and  your  feeling  (if  you  rfo 
fo«l),  rery  clear,  that  on  the  balance  they  would  lose  more 
than  llwy  would  gain  by  the  nrgument,  will  certainly  make 
■nc  at  uDcc  soflcn  it  to  make  it  quite  safe. 

-Ai  lo  tbi<  personal  allusions,  they  are  what  I  should  say 

•y^i*  im  my  place      I  know  I  have  said  for  worse.     I  have 

■P^ilim  of  Lord   Melbourne   and    his  collengucs,   wlio   were 

CwtloBagh's  colleagues  in   the  six  Acts.     1  have  said  thut 

"^  bul  u  g'xtd  a  right  to  change  on  reform  as  tbey  had, 

"^  were  stiiut  anfi-reformerx  till  the  Bill  of  1831  was  one 

"y  laid  Ijefore  tlie  Cabinet,  and   it  became  clear  that  the 

"•wenimcnt  could  not  stand  without  it.     This  is  no  secret ; 

"'*'  rotes  and  s]>eeche8  are  on  record.     Nevertheless,  I  really 

'Old  have  struck  out  the  allusioDS  when  I  taw  them  in  print, 

toatigbt  I  had  spoken  only  with  perfect  good-humour,  though 

nllying  tonc^but  kindly — for,  in  fact,  I  do  not  feel  any 

towards  llicm  personat/y,  least  of  all  to  Lord  J, 

Knd  (if  your  niinukrinl'  propensities  will  sulTrr  me 

and  you  won't  think  it  arrogant),  I  really  do  not 

I  am  qutti;  matched  with  some  of  thosv  I  named, 

tf^  for  most  of  them  I  have  a  great  respect,  and  for  some 

**«Di  a  regard. — Yours  truly,  H.  B. 

'   *^-S. — I  neid  hardly  mention  that  there  is  not  a  word  1 

"•^w  nil)  of  the  Government  or  tt«  mernljors,  which  I  should 

*"**  one  E&rthing  for  their  all  seeing  in  my  handwriting.' 

Tl>  ■nnnileO  ArtU leu  wcr 


•Tte. 


1  Knnwlnl^," 
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November  13,  1835. 
My  dear  Sir, — I  rejoiced  exceedingly  in  seeing  Jeffrey's 
band  ^  in  last  Number,  thougb  be  ought  to  bave  made  some 
general  remarks  on  tbe  abomination  of  unfair  publications.    I 
call  it  unfair  to  tbe  dead  as  well  as  tbe  livings  and  I  give  my 
own  case  purposely  as  an  example,  because  it  is  tbe  one  in 
everybody's  moutb  as  tbe  most  flagrant.    Would  Mackintosb, 
had  be  been  alive,  bave  approved  of  bis  secret  thoughts  of  me 
in  1818,  when  he  hardly  knew  me,  being  printed  with  my 
name  at  full  length,  and  his  subsequent  thoughts  being  sup- 
pressed, when  he  became  intimate  with  me  ?    But  say  that  the 
latter  were  as  bad  as  tbe  former,  then  his  Journal  and  his 
moutb  spoke  two  different  languages,  and   I    will   add  his 
letters  and  his  lips  agreed.     Should   it  be  found  to  be   so 
(which  I  don't  believe),  I  still  should  cast  no  kind  of  blame  on 
Mackintosb ;  but  this  is  a  proof  that  publications  which,  if 
wade  complete^  would  give  an  unfair  account  (for  so  I  think)  of 
M.,  and,  if  incomplete,  does  gross  injustice  to  others,  should 
bo  avoided  altogether.     As  to  the  names  being  given,  some- 
times in  blank,  where  the  editor  thought  it  inexpedient  to  l>e 
particular,  sometimes  at  full  length,  this  speaks  for  itself.     It 
has  the  effect,  too,  of  making  some  people  suppose  they  are 
mosint.     That  the  Edinburgh  Review  should  pass  over  tbe 
many  considerations  that  arise  on  this  score,  without  a  word 
for  the  sake  of  society;  that  it  should  never  even  hint  at  the 
)H«ition  men  are  now  placed  in  of  living  among  posthumous 
n*|H>rtor8,  who  are  not  answerable  as  those  of  tbe  press  are, 
«^vm(t  all  but  incredible.     However,  I  shall  write  to  Jeffrey 
huusii'ir  wbait  I  think  of  this  grave  omission.     Nay  worse,  be 
I'misH'v  the  editor  for  his  propriety  in  executing  his  office.   The 
CUiof  JuMtioo  (Donman)  will  he  found  to  take  the  same  view 
^\(h  ino.     I  mention  him  among  many  others,  but  I  doubt  if 
I  *h*H  montion  him  to  Jeffrey,  because  1  should  be  unwilling 
1^*  h*vo  biui  involved   in    any  controversy,   and  our   friend 
I  .^^Y  i^u^ifht  bo  less  silent  than  you  on  this  head.     I  should 
^  twivo  warned  bini  except  to  show  i/ou  tbat  I  was  not  under 
iW  i^ivw'i**^  inlluonir  of  any  irritation  arising  from  the  gross 

'  **  Sir  Jaino8  MuckintOKh." 


mduCTCtion  committed  rcEpecting  me.  and  committed  as  if  with 
Aedeare  or  making  a  breach  between  me  and  the  Whig  party. 
I  im  extremely  sorry  for  the  review  of  Waddington,'  but 
tbl  ii  >  long  chapter,  and  you  will  think  me  prejudiced.  A 
itrj  liamwi  theologian  and  scholar  gives  it  clear  for  him  and 
^nit  the  Review.  That  may  or  may  not  1>e  so;  at  all 
nCTU,  il  IS  abguni  to  charge,  with  omissions  of  detail,  a  work 
,  professing  to  be  a  compendium. — Yours  truly,  H.  B. 


T.  B.  Mac  AULA  Y. 

Calfut/a,  Janmry  1,  1836. 

DU8  NaI'ikr, — I  write  in  some  baste,  and  without  any 

IptiticuUr  news  to  communicate.     But  I  nm  ashamed  to  let 

Kdu(>Mil  after  ship  without  eending  you  h  line,  If  for  no  other 

I  pnrpiw,  ai  least  to  thank  you  for  your  very  kind  and  punctunl 

witicm  to  all  my  requests.     All  the  books  which  j'ou  have 

nt  have  arrives!  safe,  and  in  excellent  condition.    I  should  be 

lb  obliged  to  you  to  tell  Longman  to  procure  for  mo  Lysiaa, 

JDwoinqiis  of  Halicama^siis,  and  the  fragment  of  Cicero  De 

■*^Wi*M.     I  am  becoming  a  mere  pedant,  yon  will  think. 

poteo,  I  hope.      Yet  I  have    returned   to  Greek  and  Latin 

"itnre  with    a   zest   stronger    than   I    ever   felt  when    at 

"I'ge.     And    I    indulge    my    taste    with    the    leas    scrapie, 

very   improbable    that  I    shall    ever    have    an 

portonity  of  doing  so,  if  I  neglect  that  which  I  now  enjoy. 

'  Kngland  1  shall  be  distracted  by  all  the  gossip,  political 

d  literary,  of  the  day.     Here,  when  my  official  duties  are 

I  have   nothing  to  divert  me  from  a  connected 

x  of  stndy.     I  am  up  every  morning  before  the  sun  ;  I 

e  three  or  four  hours  without  interruption  for  my  books, 

i  I  do  not  know  that  I  can  spend  them  Ijetter  than  in 

>  over  all   the  best    works   which    the    ancients   have 


1 1  have   received    the   Edinburgh    Review   containing  my 
t  on  Mnckiiitosh,     I  quite  approve  of  your  alterations. 


fl  'WaiMluBtinn'*  Illrtoir  nf  Ibe  Clinrcli." 
k  IkrU  W^>b,  tL«  bln;»|<h«r  i.f  Dr.  Tboi 
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I  have  no  intelligence  as  to  the  reception  which  the  paper  has 
met  with  at  home.     Here  it  is  generally  liked. 

I  am  writing  a  review  of  Basil  Montagu's  Life  of  Lord 
Bacon.  It  will  be  immeasurably  long,  I  fear,  and  very  super- 
ficial in  the  philosophical  part.  But  I  rather  think  it  will  be 
liked.  Perhaps  you  may  already  have  published  an  article  on 
the  subject.  If  so,  I  shall  still  be  amply  repaid  for  the  trouble 
which  I  have  taken  by  the  pleasure  which  the  act  of  compo- 
sition has  given  me.  When  I  shall  finish,  I  cannot  guess.  I 
go  on  steadily,  but  slowly. 

My  health  is  as  good  as  possible.  Every  thing  in  my 
situation  is  agreeable.  I  have  reason  to  hope  that  I  shall  be 
able  to  efiect  much  practical  good  for  this  country  My 
eflRorts  are  heartily  seconded  by  all  those  whose  co-operation  is 
of  most  importance.  In  two  years  I  fully  expect  to  be 
preparing  for  my  return.  When  I  reach  home  I  hope  to  find 
you  as  well,  and  I  am  sure  that  I  shall  find  you  as  friendly  as 
when  we  last  rambled  together  about  your  noble  city.  Pray 
assure  Jeffrey  that  in  every  part  of  the  world  in  which  I  may 
be,  I  shall  continue  to  remember  him  with  kindness. — Ever 
yours  truly,  T.  B.  Macaulay. 

Lord  Brougham. 

Brougham^  January  4,  1836. 
My  dear  Sir, — I  am  truly  concerned  to  find  you  have  had 
a  relapse.  The  care  to  be  taken  against  cold  is  one  of  the 
very  first  of  all  considerations  with  a  convalescent.  You 
should  wrap  yourself  up  even  in  getting  out  and  into  a  coach, 
and  have  a  fur  foot-basket,  with  a  flat  pan  or  tin  of  hot  wat»r 
under  your  feet  while  lecturing.  I  sat  in  Court  and  House  of 
Lords  all  the  Winter  of  1831  and  1832  in  that  way,  and 
never  caught  cold,  though  in  a  very  weak  state.  This  attack  is 
in  some  respects  worse,  the  debility  being  greater ;  but  I  think 
I  shall  get  round  sooner,  because  it  has  come  on  quicker.  The 
colchicum  agrees  with  me,  and  I  have  been  better  within  the 
last  two  or  three  days,  though  at  first  I  suffered  a  good  deal. 
Thfse  stomach  ailments,  whether  connected  with  gout  or  not, 
are  tedious  beyond  endurance.     Unless  I  make  a  much  more 


npid  progrwB  than  is  very  likely,  I  don't  see  the  poeBihiUty 
iifmj  \teiDg  in  town  at  tlie  first  part  of  the  Seseion.  Dot 
Oiitiitiotirely  for  yourself,  bceause  as  I  nuiy  get  some  quicker 
torn,  I  will  not  give  iij»  hojie  of  being  at  my  post. 

E^rly  in  Dewmber,  when  I  first  foresaw  the  possibility  of 
this,  ir*h  brmnd  to  give  immediate  notice  to  Lord  Melbournn 
ud  wIm**  hira  from  nil  pentonnl  obligation  as  tn  the  Great 
S*«l,  in  case  he  considered  the  strength  of  the  Government 
rftjniw]  to  have  a  Chancellor,'  By  the  w»y.  the  moment  I 
•■at  coffoged  in  a  very  disinterested  act  of  support  of  the 
fjowmnient,  was  the  one  chosen  by  the  ffnnff  whom  you  may 
piew  It,  for  those  strange,  ridiculous,  but  not  less  spiteful  and 
nfeittBck*  to  which  you  atlade,  and  which  gave  the  Govern- 
t,  gent-rally  qieaking,  unmixed  disgust,  as  many  of  them 
\  liareti!Mti(i«'il. 

In  anvwer  to  what  you  say  of  their  strength,  I  feel  assured 
e  Munieipnl  electione  will  fortify  them  indirectly,  and 
f  even  enable  them  to  dissolve,  till  they  can  do  which 
WJy  they  are  really  unable  to  judge  or  act  for  thcm- 
^  hat  »re  at  the  mercy  of  every  knot  of  men  either  in  the 
t  or  out  of  it  O'Connell  has  been  injurious  to  them 
M>ynnd  oil  eoneeptJon  in  England;  but  the  idea  of  breaking 
|flrit)i  btm  would  h«  absolute  insanity,  and  my  belief  is  that  he 
]  not  break  with  them,  especially  if  they  look  stronger  than 
bey  wepe.  Not  only  would  their  doing  anything  to  break 
Birit})  him  l-e  suicide  to  themselves,  it  nonhl  in  my  deli)ierat« 
■  Afittiton  be  risking  the  peace  of  Ireland.  Right  or  wi'ong, 
■0'Conn«)l  has  the  Trish  so  attaeheil  to  him,  that  T  see  no 
■#tber  way  of  keeping  that  country  quiet  but  through  him : 
nd  though  some  very  jjood  men  nre  apparently  of  an  opposite 
n,  I  can  see  no  course  more  deaperat*  than  the  one  iSicy 


I  CtnpWlI,  kfUir  ilAtiiiir  ttut   Lnnl  Kroug'faiuu  "  tint  iMrnnl  from 
'■   -  ■  thul  Sir  (turlM  lVpj»  *«.  Cliniirellor  awler  the  title 

■■Ilia :  "  In  mf  opinion.  Itfvuirlix™  ***  itlnivlcmilj  ill- 

CmunderiOB:  hii  dbtittgiiishnl  n-inttntiiHi,  oMuulnrin^ 

i  doM  fnr  tb*  Libml  caim,  cowidcrliig  hia  ivbitiaoi  with  the 
vwiuuQt,  I  iiu-li»  l»  think  tbM  at  ctctt  rUk  ttw}'  ought  ta 
.  a  bwh  lutu  thr  (.U>iiH.-t  Bill  ton  I  un  Uut  in  the  uumiuir  'ro 
J  taallr  tlin?w  hint  iifF.  tli<-v  abuwnl  diuiismmiatDUH,  cvwuilW, 
lifltnd.."— ("  Li™  <.f  iW  LonI  LTuuinillciri."  viil,  *76.) 
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are  urging,  of  shaking  off  OConnell  in  order  to  pacify  Tories, 
whom  nothing  can  appease,  or  squeamish  Whigs,  who  are 
little  better  than  Tories. — Yours  truly,  H.  B. 

Dr.  Hampden. 

Oxford,  April  21,  1836. 

Dear  Sir, — Accept  my  grateful  acknowledgments  for  your 
kind  favour  in  sending  me  a  copy  of  the  article  ^  in  the  Edin- 
burgh Review.  An  expression  of  sympathy  is  peculiarly 
valuable  on  such  a  trying  occasion  as  the  present,  as,  though 
providentially  I  have  been  sustained  under  it  by  a  firm  and 
clear  consciousness  of  the  integrity  of  my  cause,  it  has  yet 
been  hard  to  bear  up  against  the  extreme  pressure,  and  I  have 
derived  much  comfort  and  encouragement  from  learning,  that 
there  are  candid  spirits  elsewhere  as  well  as  here,  interested  in 
my  support  and  vindication.  Amongst  these  it  is  peculiarly 
gratifying  to  me  to  be  able  to  number  yourself,  and  I  am  at 
the  same  time  much  flattered  by  the  literary  recollection  with 
which  you  have  connected  your  present  kindness. 

Here  indeed  the  persecution  has  amounted  to  a  mania.  But 
I  trust  good  will  come  from  it  in  the  end,  mischievous  as  it  is 
just  now.  The  public  attention  will  now  be  fully  drawn  to 
the  state  of  this  University,  and  a  searching  inquiry,  I 
anxiously  hope,  will  be  made  into  the  causes  of  this  violent 
outbreak  of  fanaticism,  and  that  it  will  lead  to  a  great  reform 
and  purification  of  our  system.  I  have  long  seen  the  tendency 
of  all  that  has  been  going  on  here  to  degrade  the  University 
from  its  proper  station  and  real  usefulness  as  an  University, 
to  the  rank  of  a  low  theological  school.  The  present  fury  is 
but  a  strong  manifestation  of  this. 

The  article  itself  is  certainly  admirably  done,  and  will  con- 
tribute much,  I  have  no  doubt,  to  disabuse  the  public  mind, 

>  "  The  Oxford  Malignants  and  Dr.  Hampden,"  Art.  10,  April,  1836,  by 
Dr.  Arnold.  "Though  only  a  temporary  production,"  says  Dean  Stanley, 
"  it  forms  a  feature  in  his  life  too  marked  to  be  passed  over  without  notice. 
On  the  one  hand,  it  completely  represents  his  own  strong  feeling  at  the  time, 
and  in  impassioned  earnestness,  force  of  expression,  and  power  of  narrative, 
is  iK^rhaps  equal  to  anything  he  ever  wrote ;  on  the  other  hand,  it  contains  the 
most  severe  and  vehement,  liecause  the  most  personal,  language  which  he  ever 
allowed  himself  deliberately  to  use."  (Life  of  Dr.  Arnold,  ii.  9.)  The  title 
of  the  article,  "  Oxford  Malignants,"  was  affixed  by  the  £ditor. 
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aid  all  forth  the  merited  indignation  agaJDEt  the  authors  of 
nch  nntngeous  proceedings.  I  shall  care  little  for  the  censure 
ofnij  Otfonl  persecutors  and  their  ignorant  partizana,  if  only 
tbrit  conduct  can  be  fuU^-  brought  to  light,  and  the  verdict  of 
graft*]  opinion  can  be  taken  on  their  case. — Your  obliged  and 
&itbful  (ervant,  B.  D.  Hampden. 

LoBD  Brouoham. 

Brougham,  April  19,  183G. 
Mt  dear  Sib, — I  have  just  received  the  Edinburgli 
Beww,  for  which  I  thank  you  ranch,  but  I  cannot  suffer 
*  («1  to  pass  without  stating  that  I  consider  a  ver}-  great 
cSnin  to  be  committed  in  the  article  upon  Sir  J.  Walsh.'  It 
onbiiu  u  complete  a  mis-Etatement  of  fact  as  I  ever  rt;ad.  or 
em  indeed  conceive  being  made.  I  allude  to  page  236,  where 
<ti*  plainly  said  that,  in  Lord  Grfy's  administration,  "  ahnotl 
•mjMfanmrne  maimed  and  weakened  to  mitigat«  adversaries 
<»  the  Lords."  There  are  other  things  in  the  article  which  I 
«nnd«r  wholly  groundless,  and  the  attacks  upon  Lord  Stanley 
W  among  them,  especially  where  he  ia  charged  with  "  want 
^Twling."  Respecting  him,  and  the  real  reason  why  the 
InA  party  hates  him,  it  is  only  fair  to  stale  that  his  defence 
<ifti)e  Coercion  Bill  against  O'Connell  in  1833,  and  his  whole 
*™iDrt  in  that  Session,  were  just  as  gratifying  to  the  present 
ttniiti-TB,  aye,  even  to  the  more  Radical  part*  of  the  Cabinet, 
to  tiny  ^gYC  to  the  rankest  Tories  in  either  House.  No  one 
"x^  than  myself  laments  the  course  he  has  since  taken,  but 
*"•*  is  «ttid  of  him  in  connection  vrith  the  Government  in 
IBS3-I,  munt  be  most  ofTensive  to  the  present  Government, 
™  «ll  acted  as  cordially  with  him  as  men  coitld.  But  this 
»  not  the  main  object  of  my  now  writing.  I  advert  to  the 
^'*'™>t,  «o  utterly  the  reverse  of  fact,  given  of  the  measures 
"O  we  pauage  first  referred  to.  Aof  one  of  the  great  measurea 
*""!«]  in  1833-4,  nor  in  1 832,  either  was  maimed  or  shorn  to 
pi™*  the  L()nls  or  any  on*  clee.  Even  O'Connell  doea  not 
pretend  iliis.  ffh  charge  against  Lord  Grey's  Government 
».  not  maiming  their  measures,  but  passing  the  Ci>ercion  Bill, 

'  "Sr  Jnhn  Walnh'*  Cnntrmponr)  HUlorj."  Art    II.  April,  1836. 
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which  was  Lord  Melbourne's  quite  as  much  as  it  was  either 
Lord  Grey's  or  Lord  Stanley's.  I  am  extremely  sorry  to  see 
the  Edinburgh  Review  of  all  places  made  the  channel  of  such 
foul  attacks,  and  you  may  depend  upon  it  that  they  are  any- 
thing rather  than  serviceable  to  the  present  Government, 
while  they  fix  a  charge  of  gross  inconsistency  on  the  Review. 
For,  when  did  it  ever  discover,  I  mean,  hostilely  discover,  any 
fault  in  Lord  Grey's  Government  till  now  ?  I  really  think  the 
Government  will  be  called  upon  to  disavow  this  line  of  attack. 
Lord  Melbourne  last  Autumn  most  distinctly  said  that  he 
should  take  the  first  fair  opportunity  of  doing  so.  I  suspect 
you  have  been  misled  by  some  Iruh  contributor,  but  you  ought 
to  have  kept  a  better  look-out.  Of  course  no  one  is  hound  to 
take  up  the  cudgels  for  Stanley  and  Graham.  It  is  rather  as 
an  act  of  justice,  and  for  the  credit  of  the  Review,  that  one 
mentions  them,  unless  in  so  far  as  regards  their  official  con- 
duct, in  which  the  present  Government  are  bound  to  stand  by 
them  as  having  been  their  colleagues.  But  my  objection  is  to 
the  entire  misrepresentation  to  which  I  have  called  your  atten- 
tion.— Yours  ever,  H.  B. 

June  12,  1836. 
My  deab  Sib, — The  more  I  have  considered  the  vile  and 
most  false  attack  in  Empson's  article,  the  more  I  feel  convinced 
th^t  such  things  are  discreditable  to  be  touched,  even  at  a 
distance.  When  a  person  can  coolly  sit  down  to  assert  that 
*'  almost  all  the  measures  "  of  our  Government  were  maimed 
to  please  the  Lords,  whatever  may  be  his  motives,  it  is  quite 
clear  that  his  ignorance  is  more  gross  than  any  but  the  most 
extreme  charity  can  make  one  believe  possible.  The  Edin- 
burgh Review,  too^  had  given  them  all  full  measure  of 
commendation,  and  it  is  quite  notorious  that  not  one  of  those 
measures,  except  perhaps  a  part  of  the  Reform  Bill,  sufiered 
any  paring  down  at  all.  It  suited  Lord  Durham,  when  he  was 
angry  and  disappointed,  to  say  so^  but  no  one  else.  As  for  the 
attack  on  Stanley,  no  one  can  care  much  on  such  a  subject, 
except  for  the  credit  of  the  Review.  Then  do  you  really  think 
it  was  fair  to  speak  of  his  want  of  feeling,  clearly  alluding  to 


iht;  fAimlt^rig  speech,  when  it  is  pcrfwtly  well  known  that  he 
TirofvsM:^,  Iwrth  in  puMic  and  in  pnTate,  the  utmost  sorrow  for 
It  ?  Ib  private,  to  Iw  sure,  Empson  miffht  not  know  what  had 
fmaed,  but  all  the  world  knew  what  Stanley  said  in  his  place 
in  the  Uotise  of  CoiumonB.  le  not  euch  an  auknowk' dement 
Aiwmyc  and  as  a  matter  of  course^  held  to  shut  men's  months? 
That,  however,  is  a  very  euhordinate  matter,  but  the  other 
n»]ly  has  prodnoed  a  Krious  effect.  I  mean  that  it  mukes  my 
pontioa  vtrry  unpleasant  with  respect  to  the  Beview. — Yours 
ever  truly.  H.  B. 

BoTuhri'hje,  July  30.  1836. 

Mt  deab  Sib, — I  have  looked  at  Taylor,'  but  really  I  don't 

mnch  fancy  it.     His  affectation  is  beyond  all  measure.     He 

*wtn«  to  think  he  writes  like  Lord  Bacon,  because  he  says 

"in  that  kind."  instead  "of  that  sort  or  kind,"  just  as  the 

*n«n  who  put  "  nathless  "  for  nevertheless,  fancied  his  poetry 

wa»  hke  Milton's.    These  archaisms  are  admirable  if  sprinkled 

•rtt  miidiirationj  but  Mr.  Taylor  has  no  notion  of  that.     He 

•»  i  vwy  clever  man  notwithstanding,  only  I  have  not  the 

*■»'  dwire  to  w-rite  anything  harsh  of  one  who  deserves  so 

■wch  TOmmendation,  and  it  would  not  he  just  to  suppress  the 

'wth.  I  have  a  fancy  for  Raumer,  the  absurd,  hut  honest  and 

[  "Wmi  German  professor,  and  have  no  objection  to  take  his 

I  Iwftll— I  mean  his  book  on  England — though  assuredly  he  haa 

I  '«*o  niting  on  many  things  he  can  know  nothing  iibout: 

I  «>ii(ni  the  Study  of  Ihe  Law,  I  should  wish  to  give  some 

I  '""If  n/ffspo*  of  a  rather  clever  hook  by  Mr.  Warren.'     So  if 

IJ""!*!!]  tend  mo  these,  I  will  do  them  at  my  leisure,  but 

■  *"•*(«  most  be  a  little  uncertain. — Yours  truly,        H.  B. 

T.  B.  Macaulay. 

CaleuUa,  Auffutt  30,  1836. 
;ak  N.^PIEB, — I  am  quite  ashamed   of  having  done  so 
little  for  you,  and  the  more  so  as  you  have  been  most  kindly 
'"tttive  in  supplying  me  with  books.     1  hope  in  a  few  weeki 
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to  send  you  a  prodigiously  long  article  about  Lord  Bacon, 
which  I  think  will  be  popular  with  the  many,  whatever  the 
few  who  know  something  about  the  matter  may  think  of  it. 
I  now  send  you  an  article  which  I  think  cannot  fail  to  prove 
interesting.  You  have  probably  heard  of  the  Thugs^  a  species 
of  robbers  and  murderers  who  infest  this  country.  Vigorous 
efforts  have  lately  been  made  to  put  them  down  ;  and  in  the 
course  of  those  efforts,  the  real  nature  of  their  confederacy  has 
for  the  first  time  been  discovered.  I  think  that  you  will  agree 
with  me  in  pronouncing  the  long  existence  and  the  vast  extent 
of  this  fraternity  to  be  a  phenomenon  without  a  parallel  in 
history.  The  Government  here  have  printed,  but  not  pub- 
lished, a  volume  of  papers  respecting  this  strange  race  of  men. 
The  book  is  so  ill-arranged  that,  even  if  it  were  published,  few 
people  would  read  or  understand  it.  But  the  information 
which  is  dispersed  through  it  is  in  the  highest  degree  curious 
and  amusing.  Lord  Auckland  observed  to  me  the  other  day 
that  it  would  be  a  matchless  subject  for  a  review.  I  was 
struck  by  the  hint,  and  I  begged  my  brother-in-law,  Trevelyan, 
to  try  his  hand.  If  I  do  not  deceive  myself,  his  paper  cannot 
fail  to  be  interesting  even  at  home,  where,  as  I  well  know, 
very  little  attention  is  paid  to  Indian  subjects.  I  have  had 
two  or  three  copies  of  his  article  printed.  One  I  have  sent  by 
the  Cape,  and  with  it  a  copy  of  the  volume  reviewed.  If  you 
do  not  like  the  paper,^  you  will  not  give  the  very  smallest 
offence  either  to  him  or  to  me  by  rejecting  it. — ^Ever  yours 
most  truly,  T.  B.  Macaulay. 

Calcutta^  November  26,  1836. 

Deab  Napier, — At  last  I  send  you  an  article  of  inter- 
minable length  about  Lord  Bacon.  I  hardly  know  whether 
it  is  not  too  long  for  an  article  in  a  Review ;  but  the  subject 
is  of  such  vast  extent  that  I  could  easily  have  made  the  paper 
twice  as  long  as  it  is. 

About  the  historical  and  political  part  there  is  no  great 
probability  that  we  shall  differ  in  opinion.  But  what  I  have 
said  about  Bacon's  philosophy  is  widely  at  variance  with  what 

^  It  was  published  in  the  Number  for  January,  1837. 


DugiM  Stewart  and  Mat'kinto^h  have  said  on  the  same  sub- 
JKt,    I  ha«  not  your  essay,  tor  have  ever  read  it  since  I 
Md  it  at  CambriJge  with  very  great  pleasure,  but  without 
inj  kntinltidgc  of  the  subject.     I  have  at  present  only  a  very 
flint  nil]  g«neni1  recollection  of  its  contents,  and  have  ia  vain 
trini  to  procure  a  copy  of  it  here.     I  fear,  however,  that, 
diffctiii^  widely  as  I  do  from  Stewart  and  Mackintosh,  I  shall 
hinlly  agree  with  you.    My  opinion  is  formed,  not  at  second- 
hind,  like  tho^e  uf  Dine-tcuths  of  the  people  who  talk  about 
Bkoii,  but  after  several  very  attentive  perusals  uf  his  greatest 
wuib,  and  after  a  good  deal  of  thought.     If  I  am  in  the 
LwTong,  my  errors  may  set  the  minds  of  others  at  work,  and 
Iflui  be  the  means  of  bringing  both  them  and  mo  to  a  kuow- 
;e  uf  the  truth.     I  never  bestowed  so  much  care  on  any- 
g  tW  I  have  written.     There  is  not  a  sentence  in  the 
iBtlfT  half  of  the  article  which  has  not  been  repeatedly  re-cast. 
]  IttTc  no  expectation  that  the  popularity  of  the  article  will 
If  mx  pro[>ortion  to  the   trouble  which  I  have  expeuded 
B  it.    But  the  trouble  has  been  so  great  a  pleasure  to  me 
It  I  luve  already  been  very  greatly  overpaid, 
la  little  more  than  a  year  I  shall  be  embarking  for  Eng- 
1,  u4  I  have  determined  to  employ  the  four  mouths  of  my 
V  in  mastering  the   German    language.     I    should    be 
»l  oUiged  to  you  to  send  me  out,  as  early  as  you  can,  so 
it  they  may  be  certain  to  arrive  in  time,  the  best  gramnkar 
*  iiu:  best  dictionary  that  can  be  procured,  a  German  Bible, 
mikt'i  works,  Goethe's  works,  and  Niebubr's  History,  both 
■iHe  original  and  in  the  translation.     My  way  of  learning  a 
<U|e  is  alwiiys  to  begin  with  the  Sible,  which  I  can  read 
'"JDt  t  dictionary.     After  a  few  days  passed  in  this  way,  I 
all  the  common  particles,  the  common  rules  of 
^■tu,  »nil  a  pretty  largu  vocabulary.     Then  I  fall  on  some 
"I  cluKical  work.     It  was  in  this  way  that  I  learned  both 
ash  ami  Portagnese,  and  I  shall  try  the  same  couree  with 

•  hove  little  or  nothing  to  tell  you  about  myself.  My  life 
■  flowed  away  here  with  strange  rapidity.  It  seems  bat 
dHjr  mue  I  left  my  country,  and  I  am  writing  to  beg 
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you  to  hasten  preparations  for  my  return.  I  continue  to 
enjoy  perfect  health.  The  little  political  squalls  which  I 
have  had  to  weather  here  are  mere  cap-foils  of  wind  to  a  man 
who  has  gone  through  the  great  hurricanes  of  English  faction. 
We  have  been  most  unfortunate  in  our  work  of  codification. 
All  the  Law  Commissioners  have  been  so  ill  that  none  of 
them  but  myself  has  done  a  stroke  of  work  for  months.  I  do 
what  I  can,  and  I  still  hope  that  I  shall  have  the  Penal  Code, 
with  a  Commentary,  ready  for  the  press  before  the  end  of  this 
cold  season. — Ever,  dear  Napier,  yours  very  truly, 

T.  B.  Macaulay. 

Calcutta^  November  28,  1836. 
Dear  Napier, — There  is  an  oversight  in  the  article  which 
I  shall  be  much  obliged  to  you  to  correct.  I  have  said  that 
Bacon  did  not  deal  at  all  in  idle  rants  like  those  "  in  which 
Cicero  and  Mr.  Shandy  sought  consolation  for  the  loss  of 
TuUia  and  of  Bobby."  Nothing  can,  as  a  general  remark,  be 
more  true.  But  it  escaped  my  recollection  that  two  or  three 
of  Mr.  Shandy's  consolatory  sentences  are  quoted  from 
Bacon's  Essays.  The  illustration,  therefore,  is  singularly 
unfortunate.  Pray  alter  it  thus — "in  which  Cicero  vainly 
sought  consolation  for  the  loss  of  TuUia."  To  be  sure  it  is 
idle  to  correct  such  trifles  at  the  distance  of  fifteen  thousand 
.miles.  Yet  as  the  article  is  foil  of  faults  which  I  cannot 
remove,  though  I  see  them,  and  has  doubtless  many  which 
I  do  not  see,  I  do  not  like  to  leave  any  fault  in  it  which  I 
see,  and  which  I  can  remove. — Yours  ever, 

T.  B.  Macaulay. 

E.  L.  BULWER. 

Ottery,  September  30,  1836. 
My  dear  Sir, — I  cannot  say  how  much  I  am  delighted 
to  find  you  like  the  "  Browne,"  ^  and  can  most  sincerely 
assure  you  that  I  am  already  compensated  for  any  trouble 
it  may  have  given  me,  in  praise  from  such  a  quarter,  and  so 
largely  and  liberally  dispensed.     You  dispel  my  own  fears  on 

»  "  Sir  Tbomaa  Browne's  Works/*  Art.  1,  October,  1836. 
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Swabject;  Browne  is  go  Elippcry  and  aerial  that  T  always 
I  him  gliding  away  from  me.  And  though  I  thought 
1  hul  him  in  my  mind's  grasp,  I  seemed  to  myself  provolt- 
tnglyitiirand  nwkward  nhen  I  attempted  to  seize  him  with 
•  Kottiiri;.  The  toil  of  writing  the  article  was  nothing  in 
MmptrtMrn  to  that  of  thinking  ahont  it,  Yntt  are  kind 
aongli  to  call  it  one  of  the  best  of  my  prodtictions.  No ; 
I  Inut  not.  You  great  critics,  mth  the  shades  of  all  the 
oda  in  literature  liefore  you,  do  not,  I  think,  sufficiently 
ipptwiate  the  diiBculties  of  invention  to  ns  prose  Fictionists. 
Di*<jaintion  has  a  weighty  and  elaborate  and  thoiightliil 
iiprrt,  which  a  novel  has  not.  But  what  heeatflmha  of 
Btenlal  and  anpoblishcd  diequieition  a  Novelist,  who  aspires 
lo  be  ui  Artist  of  the  Natural,  sacrifices  to  the  shade  of  a 
WBgU  tharocter  or  of  a  single  scene !  But  the  public  eats  of 
thnliib  without  allowing,  as  Monsieur  Ude  justly  complains, 
tD»t  the  workman  of  things  so  light  and  nnsubstantial  haa 
■ny  right  to  consider  himself  an  artist.  I  wish  very  much 
"■t  dtcumstanees  would  allow  you  to  intrust  me  with  a 
H'^cil  wticle.  I  have  much  to  say,  much,  I  think,  as  yet 
J  on  onr  very  interesting  epoch  ;  and  were  it  possible, 
J*"  »cU  give  me  an  outline  of  the  principles  you  would 
**"*  Ifl  adhere  to,  and  I  could  say  at  once  whether  they 
'oulil  bo  min«  or  not.  But  I  don't  press  this,  for  I  know 
"«  yi\xA  within  wheel  by  which  great  Party  journals  must 
b«  wrkcd.— Most  truly  yours,  E.  L.  B. 

AViany,  Decmher  19,  1836. 
*t  DEAE  Sir, — I  send  you  the  articles  on  Chateaubriand 
n  Piul  de  Kock.'  Of  the  last,  as  you  may  suppose,  it  was 
ffipMubU  to  make  a  verj-  striking  paper,  and  very  difficult 
to  Qn  fair  justice  to  the  man's  merits,  not  only  as  a  writer, 
'*  t  times  as  a  profound  and  valuable  thinker,  and  at  the 
'**  titne  to  condemn  his  morality  on  those  points  relating 
"lOVoly  woman."  I  have  done  what  little  I  could  with  it, 
"•  trtiwmit  it  t«  your  t«nder  mercies,  stipulating  only  for 
«  Rtai&ing  one  passage  complimentary  to  Count  D'Orsay, 

'  Article*  S  atkd  10  "f  Ntimlx-r  fur  Jiinnnrj.  IR37. 
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who  has  behaved  to  poor  de  Kock  with  the  most  warm-hearted 
and  delicate  generosity,  and  who  is  really  one  of  the  most 
naturally  gifted  persons  I  ever  met. 

Now  for  Chateaubriand.  This  is  of  course  a  more  am- 
bitious paper,  and  I  shall  be  much  gratified  if  you  like  it. 
It  has  cost  me  more  labour  than  even  Browne,  not  only  to 
know  what  to  select,  but  what  to  omit  in  running  a  critical 
eye  over  the  vast  field  of  English  literature ;  and  I  fear  at 
some  times  it  must  be  a  little  tedious,  and  appear  at  others  a 
little  superficial.  But  I  think  the  general  views  not  hack- 
neyed, and  they  are  very  deliberately  formed.  You  will  see  if 
you  like  to  qualify  what  I  have  said  of  the  Vicomte  himself. 
I  have  gone  to  the  utmost  verge  of  my  own  courtesy  towards 
him  out  of  respect  for  something  fine  and  gentfemanlike 
about  that  eloquent  twaddler.  But  my  real  and  naked 
opinion  of  him  is,  that  he  is  Sir  Egerton  Brydges  eii  grand 
et,en  beau. 

I  have  been*'obliged  to  sacrifice  the  immediate  publication 
of  Athens  to  keep  faith  with  you.  In  future,  I  feel  that  I 
must  be  very  guarded  in  my  general  promises.  I  propose^ 
however,  two  subjects,  but  on  the  condition  that  the  exact 
time  is  not  depended  upon.  One,  the  new  Life  of  Groldsmith 
(a  subject  quite  after  my  own  heart),  the  other,  a  forthcoming 
volume  in  Lardner  upon  the  lives  of  Vane,  Hampden,  and 
Fym.  The  two  last  I  shall  bring  forward  little  in  comparison 
to  Vane,  whose  literary  genius  I  v^ant  to  dig  up,  and  whom  1 
consider  the  most  ideal  genius  of  that  time.  I  trust  you  arc 
DOW  growing  out  of  your  mauvaUe  habitude  of  being  ar 
invalid,  and  becoming  as  strong  and  hearty  as  if  you  were  not 
that  ailing  animal — a  man  of  letters  and  reputation. — Yours, 

e.  l.  bulwer. 

Thomas  Campbell. 

December  4,  1836. 

My  dear  Sir,— ^I  sincerely  hope  and  trust  to  hear  tha^ 

you  are  now  better  in  health  than  I  found  you  in  Edinburgh 

I  have  not  forgotten  your  flattering  expression  of  a  wish  thai 

I  should  again,  after  long  absence  from  the  service,  draw  mj 


fwotd  under  the  banners  of  the  Edinburgh  R«view.     An  op- 

porlanity  now  occurs  in  which  I  think  I  could  furnish  you 

inth  a  tolerable  article  for  the  March  Number.    The  ditBuulty 

[  ef  liw  subject,  and  the  Decessity  of  my  g;etting  advice  from 

I  Dure  Mientific  persone  than  myBelf,  oblig'e  me  to  defer  the 

cdtroTtho  contribution.     My  subject  will  he  "  Mrs.  Csrlton'a 

£m;,"  lately  published   at   Paris,   on  the  influence  of  the 

I  N'wTouB  System  on   the  mind  and  health.     It   is   a   must 

iagviuoQB  and  surprising  work,  and,  in  my  opinion,  throws 

orient  n«w  lights  on  the  subject  after  all  that  Bich&t  and 

otliTO  hive  written  upon  it.     This  is  strong  lauguage,  but  of 

l"o  things  you  may  rest  assured,  namely,  in  the  first  place, 

LW  I  shall  depend  for  the  main  facts,  arguments,  and  ob- 

1  Mnitdoni  in  the  cntique  which  I  may  send  you  on  judgments 

nwre  tnistworthy  than  my  own,  on  a  matter  so  nearly  con- 

Mdti  with  physical  science ;  in  the  nest  place,  that  I  shall 

I  *ndeitoiir  to  eschew  poetical  enthusiaem  on  a  subject  where 

I  fan  ntiocioation  ought  to  predominate.     The  cloth  of  the 

[  wtjcle,  however,  though  it  ought  to  he  a  mere  web  and  cloth 

lation,  will  fairly  admit  of  a  [xjetical  fringing. — 

regard  and  respect,  yours  truly, 

Thomas  Campuell. 

Frbruary  21,  1837. 

Mr  DEAK  Sir, — With  infinite  regret  and  mortification,  I 

frto  beg  your  pardon  for  my  inability  to  supply  the  article 

KervouB  System,  for  which  I  bespoke  a  place  in  your 

If  I  had  felt  myself  more  competent  than  T  have, 

f  to  the  proof,  found  myself,  to  review  this  subtle 

ious  work,  my  illness  for  the  last  three  months 

live  served  oa  too  unfeigned  an  apology   for  disap- 

^  you,  for  my  own  nervous  system  has  been  shattered 

i  to  a  wreck  by  this  influenza.     But  this  could  be  only 

■ft  temporary  excuse.     The  truth   is,  the  book   is  above  my 

TtommiMion ;    how   then    did    1    undertake  1o  he   its    critic? 

P|ffhy.  the  Ixiok  pleased  me.     I  understand  its  contorits ;  and 

I  tntde  the  same  wirt  of  miscalculation  of  my  power  to  ma>it«r 

nil^cct  that  a  man  might  make  of  his  power  to  ford  u 
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stream  because  he  can  see  to  its  bottom.  But  I  ougbt  to  have 
recollected  that,  in  order  to  review  a  work  properly,  one  ought 
more  than  simply  to  comprehend  its  contents :  he  ought  to  be 
master  of  the  whole  subject  as  much  perhaps  as  the  author  of 
the  book  itself.  Still,  I  had  pledged  my  word  to  Mrs. 
Carlton  to  avail  myself  of  your  kind  promise  respecting  a 
place  for  its  notice.  I  thought  to  myself,  if  I  could  get  some 
scientific  man  who  could  help  me  to  such  notes  on  the  work 
as  would  enable  me  to  give  a  conspectus  of  all  that  has  been 
written  on  the  subject,  I  might  infuse  some  remarks  of  my 
own,  and  that  the  article  might  be  worthy  of  reception.  You 
give  me  credit,  I  daresay,  for  never  having  intended  to  deceive 
you.  No,  my  intention  was  to  have  told  you  of  my  auxiliary. 
Well,  I  made  an  arrangement  to  get  such  remarks  from  a 
man  who  passes  for  scientific.  But,  when  these  voluminous 
remarks  came,  I  found  them  stupid  and  commonplace,  show- 
ing that  he  knew  little,  if  anything,  more  of  the  subject  than 
myself.  I  have  been  obliged,  therefore,  to  write  a  humbling 
explanation  of  all  this  to  Mrs.  Carlton,  who  is  in  Germany, 
and  warning  her  that  I  could  not  insure  any  notice  of  the 
work.  It  grieves  me  that  so  ingenious  a  book  cannot  be 
reviewed.  After  the  vain  trouble  I  have  g^ven  you,  I  dare 
not  ask  you  to  find  another  and  an  abler  reviewer  of  it, 
but  I  must  find  the  means  of  conveying  the  work  itself  to 
you,  and  I  think  it  will  strike  you  as  a  wonderful  production 
from  a  woman.  It  grieves  me  to  hear  that  you  have  laboured 
like  myself  under  the  prevailing  malady.  It  has  made  quite 
an  old  man  of  me. — ^With  sincerest  regards,  yours  most  truly, 

Thomas  Campbell. 

Lord  Brougham. 

Worthing^  January  1,  1837. 
My  dear  Sir, — Though  I  have  not  five  minutes  left  to 
write  before  the  post  goes,  I  must  send  one  line  to  account 
for  your  letter  being  so  long  unanswered.  I  most  sincerely 
condole  with  you  on  your  accumulated  afflictions,  and  I  do  so 
the  more  heartily  that  I  can  offer  you  no  kind  of  consolation 
under  them.     It  used  to  be  an  opinion  of  mine  that   time 
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blunted  the  edge  of  such  sorrows.  I  have  lived  to  find  that  it 
is  not  so.  I  have  experienced  an  exacerbation  instead  of  any- 
thing like  an  assuaging  effect,  therefore  you  see  I  am  as  unfit 
for  the  office  of  comforting  any  one  as  a  person  well  can  be. 
It  renders  me,  however,  all  the  more  ready  to  sympathise.-— 
Believe  me,  truly  yours,  H.  B. 

Berkeley  Square,  January  31,  1837. 
My  dear  Sir, — As  by  some  accident  I  have  not  yet  got 
the  Review,  and  only  got  it  from  a  friend  for  a  few  hours,  I 
have  not  read  more  than  one  or  two  articles.  The  first  ^ 
I  have  only  looked  at  partially,  namely,  the  beginning  and 
the  end,  and  I  feel  quite  ashamed  of  the  kindness  of  it,  though 
certainly  very  deeply  indebted  to  the  author.  I  hope  he  has 
duly  mentioned  Sir  C.  Bell  in  the  parts  which  I  have  not 
read^  and  I  could  have  wished  his  name  had  been  at  the  top  of 
the  page  as  well  as  mine.  But  I  now  write  to  ask  you  if  you 
can  ascertain  what  is  meant  in  page  501  by  the  insinuation 
that  Lords  Lansdowne  and  Holland  tried  to  get  preferment  for 
Malthus  and  failed.  I  never  heard  of  such  efforts  with  Lord 
Grey.  I  am  sure  none  were  made  with  me  by  either  of  those 
two  Lords.  I  offered  Malthus  a  living,  and  he  declined  it  in 
favour  of  his  son,  who  got  it,  and,  I  believe,  now  has  it.  I 
don't  believe  Lord  Lansdowne,  and  I  scarcely  think  Lord 
Holland,  made  any  efforts  of  the  kind.  I  beg  you  to  make  no 
allusion  to  me  in  any  inquiries  you  may  make;  but  this 
attempt  to  throw  blame  off  one  man  on  another,  is  not  fair, 
especially  as  Lord  Holland  had  the  patronage  of  good  livings^ 
which  I  never  heard  of  his  offering  to  Malthus.^ — Yours  ever 
truly,  H.  B. 

February  21,  1837. 
My  DEAR  Sir, — Empson's  defence  is  really  quite  nugatory. 
He  does  not  give  the  least  reason  for  excepting  Lord  Lans- 
downe, and  the  only  reason  for  excepting  Lord  Holland  is 
that  he  offered  Malthus  a  living  which  he  could  not  accept. 

*  "Lord   Brougham's  Discourse  on  Natural   Theology,"  January,  1837: 
written  hy  Sir  David  Brewster. 

•  "  Life,  Writings,  and  Character  of  Malthus,"  January,  1837 ;  hy  Empson. 
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How  does  Empson  know  that  Lord  Grey  did  not  offer  him 
something  of  the  same  kind  ?  However,  my  complaint  was — 
not  that  the  Government  generally  had  been  blamed — ^for  my 
clear  opinion  always  has  been  that  they  deserved  blame.  My 
complaint  was,  that  a  most  invidious  distinction  was  made  in 
favour  of  two  of  its  members,  when,  as  £akr  at  least  as  I  was 
concerned,  I  knew  that  neither  the  one  nor  the  other  had 
ever  mentioned  Malthus's  name  to  me,  and  I  had  no  reason  to 
believe  either  of  them  had  ever  made  any  exertion  to  obtain 
preferment  for  him.  What  exertions  Lord  L.  made,  E.  does 
not  say.  Till  I  hear  what  these  were,  I  shall  believe  that 
they  consisted  in  expressions  of  good-will.  What  Lord  H. 
did,  is  now  stated,  and  I  myself  did  Just  as  much,  and  received, 
through  Whishaw,  the  warm  acknowledgments  of  Malthus.  I 
think  the  result  was,  his  refusing  something  himself,  and 
desiring  it  might  be  given  to  his  son.  What  he  got  was, 
I  daresay,  triflings  as  99  in  100  of  the  Great  Seal  livings  are : 
but  when  he  got  it,  there  was  much  satisfaction  expressed  by 
his  father ;  and  the  consequence  of  any  preferment  being  given 
always  is,  that  a  person  waits  some  time  before  he  gets  any- 
thing better.  What  is  to  be  noted  in  this  business  is,  the 
care  with  which  Empson  brings  in  Lord  Lansdowne  who  did 
nothing,  as  one  of  the  two  exceptions,  and  includes  those  who 
did  something,  however  inadequate,  in  the  general  censure.  I 
should  have  been  still  more  surprised^  indeed,  and  much  hurt 
and  ashamed,  had  he  excepted  me.  No  e:tception  at  all  should 
have  been  made.  The  ground  of  blame  was  general,  and  it 
should  have  rested  so.  The  great  shabbiness  (I  must  call  it 
so)  is  excepting  Lord  Lansdowne,  and  this  is  not  the  first 
time  I  have  seen  the  same  artist  acting  in  the  same  way.—* 
Yours  ever  truly,  H.  B. 

London,  April  18,  1837. 

My  dear  Sir, — I  had  expected  to  send  one  at  least  of  the 

articles  ^  to-day  or  at  furthest  to-morrow.     But  I  really  think 

that  the  great  importance  of  some  attention  being  drawn  to 

this  subject  at  the  present  crisis,  will  justify  a  few  days'  delay 

*  "National  Education/'  Art.  11,  April,  1837,  to  which  Lord  Brougham 
also  contributed  Art.  8,  "  The  New  Houses  of  Parliament." 


of  the  Number.  Some  pages  on  CrimiDal  Law  Reform  will 
also  be  of  much  nse,  and  cannot  keep  you  long;.  And  perhaps, 
at  tbe  present  political  crisis,  a  few  remarks  on  Reforms 
generally,  and  the  injury  to  thtm  which  will  be  worked 
by  the  Tories  taking  the  Government,  may  be  usefully  added. 
That  there  is  a  crisis,  le  andeniable.  I  snspect  the  Tories 
have  sounded  loose  sort  of  people  on  the  Government  side, 
and  been  satisfied  that  these  will  support  them  if  they  come 
in  and  refuse  to  Hhsohe.  This  is  a  great  bribe  which  they 
have  in  their  hands,  and  our  violent  people  (out  of  doors)  have 
talked  so  loud  about  dissolution  that  it  is  reckoned  an  inevit- 
able consequence  of  the  Government  remaining,  I  do  not 
imagine  the  Government  ever  intended  it  seriously.  But  their 
people  (even  those  in  office)  have  foolishly  been  holding  it  out 
as  a  threat,  and  I  have  no  doubt  that  tbe  present  run  against 
them  is  owing  to  this.  The  bulk  of  their  weakness,  however, 
comes  from  the  blunders  committed  in  mannging  the  Church 
Rate  question.  Great  hopes  are  entertained  by  the  Tories 
of  beating,  or  at  least  running  tbe  Government  near  on  Spain. 
I  have  no  apprehension  of  their  being  beaten,  but  the  division 
can  hardly  be  otherwise  than  bad  for  them,  and  the  debate 
will  be  worse.  I  am  extremely  glad,  in  these  circumstances, 
as  T  should  have  been  even  had  matters  looked  better,  that 
your  late  promotion '  has  taken  place,  aud  for  Cunningbame's,^ 
I  feel  thankful  every  day  I  live. — Yours  truly,  H-  B. 

E,  li.  BULWER, 

Albani/,  March  3,  1837. 
Mt  dear  Sir, — I  am  very  sorry  to  hear  you  have  been 
again  anwell,  and  my  concern  is  not  diminished  by  your 
flattering  reproach  that  I  have  added  to  your  iuconvenience  by 
not  writing  for  the  next  Xumber.  I  will  take  Lady  M. 
Montagu  for  July,  and  do  my  best  with  her  Ladyship.  I 
hope  at  the  same  time  to  send  you  an  article  on  the  lives 

'  Ai  ODO  of  the  Princi]>a1  Clerkn  of  Sewion.  On  reonving  this  appoint- 
BMiit,  mj  father  rMi^wl  his  (.Bic*  nf  Librarian  ba  the  Writers  W  the  Signet, 
wtiich  he  bad  held  tat  thirt]'  jean. 

*  John  CminiDglume,  .Solicitor- General  for  Scotland,  an  old  and  intimate 
Moml  of  Lord  BrouKhJiai.  mu  appointed  ohd  of  the  Judg:oe  of  the  Court 
of  Kdwon. 
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of  Vane  and  Bradshaw,  which  will  then  be  publiabed,  F( 
the  present  Number  I  really  would  do  anything  to  oblij 
you,  but  I  can  find  nothing  to  scribble  off  carreiitc  calamo. 
How  can.  you  say  I  write  a  novel  in  "  two  or  three  wcuks  "—•I 
the  unkinde&t  thing  ever  said  of  mo?  I  never  wrote  one 
undei'  six  months,  and  then  the  subject  had  usually  lain  ia 
my  mind  for  years,  and  the  whole  plot  arranged.  I  must  not 
review  Novels,  because,  if  that  were  once  suspectedj  as  I  know' 
most  of  my  brothers  and  sietfrs  in  that  line,  I  should  bfti 
eternally  bcaieged  with  entreaties  to  write  a  review  on  every 
Novel  that  came  out,  and  he  in  hot  water  if  I  refused.  There- 
fore I  must  reject  Plumer  Ward.'  I  am  extremely  obliged  and 
flattered  by  your  kindness,  and  should  be  delighted  to  come 
under  the  notice  of  so  eminent  a  scholar  and  so  lively  and 
graceful  a  writer  as  Sir  X).  Sandford,  could  I  feel  assured  that 
Athens  would  deserve  the  honour.  But,  though  I  have  beea 
at  it  nearly  ten  years,  the  distraction  of  public  life  and  other 
literary  pursuits  make  me  very  nervous  as  to  its  merita. 
However,  I  feel  that  the  strongest  will  be  the  most  lenient : 
and,  indeed,  if  Mr.  Fynes  Clinton  hod  not  constantly  en- 
couraged and  cheered  me  throughout  the  work,  which  he  baa 
seen  as  it  passed  through  the  press,  I  should  have  given  it  up 
in  despair.  A  thousand  thanks  for  what  you  are  good  enongh 
to  say  about  the  speech,'  I  sometimes  think  I  have  the  thing 
in  me,  but  I  see  also  a  thousand  obstacles  and  faults  to  over- 
come before  I  can  make  it  appear  as  I  could  wish. — Yotui^ 
ever  and  truly  obliged,  E,  L.  BuLWER. 

Lotulou,  March  11,  1837. 
My  df.ar  Sir, — I  confess  that  your  letter  go  moved  m«^ 
that  I  forthwith  sent  for  the  Letten  from  the  South,  which  T^ 
liad  not  read,  and  have  very  diligently  gone  through  the 
greater  part  of  the  volumes.  But,  indeed  and  indeed,  1  caa 
make  nothing  of  the  work, — nothing  to  please  you  or  myself, 
— nothing  that  the  commonest  scribe  could  not  do  better. 
all  to  be  done  ia  to  say  something  handsome  of  Campbell 

'  Aalhor  of  " Ttenuiiw,"  ''do  Vcre,"  "d«  Clifford,"  anil  "  Illiutr&tioiu  a 
Hnmin  Lifo." 
'  Of  ilit  Fchruart,  on  IriiU  Miuili'tpal  Corporation*. 
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prt  am]  ttcnoral  writer,  praise  tbe  lightness  and  spirit  of  tliis 
U.ik,  naci  (i.-wli  off  to  hnlf  a  dozen  extracts.  The  book,  though 
^J^  tfry  phmI,  ia  full  of  much  that  may  be  prnised,  but  not 
*Mli>n]— not  reviewed.  I  can,  I  repeat,  do  nothing  with  it, 
hirJ-bearlwl  aa  it  may  appear.  Pray  forgive  me,  and  be 
iOTiin>!  that  I  will  try  and  work  double  tides  for  the  Montagu. 
1  uti  grieved  to  find  you  give  so  sad  a  picture  of  your  own 
rtalf  of  bcalth.  Were  it  any  caiise  less  painful  that  brought 
Tug  bi  towD,  I  should  be  glad  on  that  occasion  to  sec  and 
conftr  with  you.  Tluinks  for  your  oQlcial  prediction.  I  have 
not,  biiWfvcr,  as  yet  that  ambition. '  To  ronoimce  literature, 
<adepeadi>nce,  tnvel,  long  summer  vacations,  and  an  author's 
iwpf,  for  tli«  regular  red  box  life,  is  more  than  I  could  contem- 
pl*!*,  while  anything  ^oung  in  body  or  mind  is  left  me. — 
Yotitt  sver  truly,  E.  L.  B. 

Lord  Jefkrky. 

EdMiiryh,  May  2,  1837. 

Mv  DKAB  N..— What  mortal  could  ever  dream  of  cutting 

ODt  tbi>  least  particle  of  this  precious  work,*  to  make  it  fit 

'*"«r  into  your  Review?     It  would  be  wonw  than  paring 

"""fli  the  Pitt  diamond  to  fit  the  old  setting  of  a  dowager's 

"*?■    It  is  altogether  mngnificent — el  prope  dhittum.     Since 

Buna  himself,  I  do  not  know  that  there  has  been  anything  so 

D"*-    1  have  read  it,  not  only  with  delight,  but  with  emotion 

~*itli  tlirobbinge  of  the  heart,  and  tears  in  the  eye.     The 

flott  livt  or  six  pages  are  in  a  lower  tone,  but  still  magnilicent, 

ttii  not  to  be  defrauded  of  a  word.     Still  I  do  not  object  to 

coiiiiiler  whether  it  might  not  be  best  to  serve  up  tlie  rich 

tf\tBi  in  two  eoursOB,  awl,  on  the  whole,  I  incline  to  that 

partition.    One  hundred  and  twenty  pages  might  cloy  even 

fpicared,  and  would  be  sure  to  surfeit  the  vulgar,  and  the 

iii'pniphy  and  philosophy  are  so  entirely  distinct  (and  of  not 

cry  utMX|ual  length)  that  the  division  would  not  look  like  a 

f-nclnre.  P.  J. 


'  Bulwrr  *u  mitt  In  ufflw  till  IHM.  wliea  ha  w 
■  Hanab;^'*  Article  an  Lonl  Duuni. 
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T.  B.  Macaulat. 

Calcutta^  June  15,  1837. 

Deab  Napiek, — I  have  received  your  veiy  kind  letter 
acknowledging  the  receipt  of  Trevelyan's  article  about  the 
Thugs.  Though  there  was  much  that  gave  me  pain  in  your 
account  of  yourself^  yet,  as  it  was  on  the  whole  better  than 
any  account  which  I  had  lately  received,  I  was  gratified  by  it. 
I  assure  you  that  I  have  most  sincerely  felt  for  you,  and  that 
there  are  few  things  which  will  give  me  more  pleasure  than 
to  find  you  in  good  health  and  spirits  when  I  return.  Your 
letter  about  my  review  of  Mackintosh  miscarried,  vexatiously 
enough.  I  should  have  been  glad  to  know  what  was  thought 
of  my  performance  among  friends  and  foes,  for  here  we  have 
no  information  on  such  subjects.  The  literary  correspondents 
of  the  Calcutta  newspapers  seem  to  be  penny-a-line  men, 
whose  whole  stock  of  literature  comes  from  the  conversations 
in  the  Oreen  Room. 

My  long  article  on  Bacon  has,  no  doubt,  been  in  your 
hands  some  time.  I  never,  to  the  best  of  my  recollection, 
proposed  to  review  Hannah  More's  life  or  works.  If  I  did, 
it  must  have  been  in' jest.  She  was  exactly  the  very  last 
person  in  the  world  about  whom  I  should  choose  to  write 
a  critique.  She  was  a  very  kind  friend  to  me  from  child- 
hood. Her  notice  first  called  out  my  literary  tastes.  Her 
presents  laid  the  foundation  of  my  library.  She  was  to  me 
what  Ninon  was  to  Voltaire, — ^begging  her  pardon  for  com- 
paring her  to  a  strumpet,  and  yours  for  comparing  myself  to 
a  great  man.  She  really  was  a  second  mother  to  me.  I 
have  a  real  affection  for  her  memory.  I,  therefore,  could  not 
possibly  write  about  her,  unless  I  wrote  in  her  praise ;  and  all 
the  praise  which  I  could  give  to  her  writings,  even  after 
strainiDg  my  conscience  in  her  favour,  would  be  far  indeed 
from  satisfying  any  of  her  admirers. 

I  will  try  my  hand  on  Temple  and  on  Lord  Clive.  Shaftes- 
bury I  shall  let  alone.  Indeed,  his  political  life  is  so  much 
connected  with  Temple's  that,  without  endless  repetition,  it 
would  be  impossible  for  me  to  furnish  a  separate  article  on 
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(•eh,  TrtBi»k''a  life  and  works, — the  part  which  he  took  in 
the  KinlroverBj-  nbout  Uie  Ancients  and  Moderns,  the  Oxford 
cMifoiwscy  against  Bdntley,  and  tlie  memorable  victory 
"hich  Beutley  obtained, — will  be  good  Bubjects,     I  am  in 

I gwd  training  for  this  part  of  the  subject,  as  I  have  twice 

^H  md  throngh  tlic  Plialaria  controverev  since  I  arrived  in 
■  isdia. 

^^B  In  January  we  propose  to  sail  for  England.  Before  thia 
^HA^*  year,  1  hope  to  shake  hands  with  you.  Till  then,  with 
^^bU  kind  wishes,  farewell. — Yours  ever,      T.  B.  MacaoLay, 

1  Sir  David  Bbewster. 

Alltrt^,  July  27,  1837. 

Ml  HEAR  Mr,   Napier, — I  exjjected  that  my  review  of 

^WlieBelP  would   have   been  very   laudatory,  and  that  my 

^Dupal  task  would   have   been   to   prive  a   fuitbftil   analysis 

I  am  grievously  disappointed,  however,  to  find  it  a 

k  of  great   pretension  and  no  real  learning.     It  is  not 

Rittni  in  a  good  tone  of  feeling.     It  is  most  unjust  to  many 

wnridiaU,  and  in  many  cases  it  evinces  the  most  deplorable 

MTOvtucip.     He  is  actually  ignorant  of  the  fine  optical  dis- 

"■TMii»  of  Ptolemy,  though  one  of  the  AfSS.  of  Ptolemy's 

r  *ptic«  M  in   the   Bodleian   Library-,  and   though  a  copious 

B*Wilct  of  its  contents  is  given  in  the  Edinhurgh  EncyclupaiHa, 

^  Optics,  and  a  shorter  one  in  my  report  on  Optics  for 

I  British  Association.     He  is   ignorant,  too,  of  the  real 

E  of  Snelliua's   Law  of  Hefraction,  and   has   not   rtad 

'  account  of  it,  though  he  cites  the  book.     He  is 

int  also  of  the  mugtiificeut  ex|)erimeuts  made  by  the 

Bell  lostitutL-  on  the  Force  of  Beams.     I  mention  these  as 

lena  of  singular  ignorance.     He  ha^  no  genuine  en- 

L  for  Science  or  its  cultivators;   and  in  spite  of  hia 

eat  talenta  and  knowledge,  he  is  but  a  clever  bookmaker. 

Mint  any  of  the  learning  and  patient  industry  of  a  com- 

Hud   he   wanted    money,    I   sbonld    have    hod   some 

ntpatliy   for   bim,  as   that   is  the  only   apology  which  an 

la  ean  have  for  writing  a  bad  book,  and  galloping 

"  Bitan  nf  ll«-  lii.l.i.li».-  »,u-ii.-«,-  Art  I!,  UiloWf.  1837. 
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rough-shod  orer  the  field  of  Science.     Your  ]ast  Number 
admirable.     Macaulay's  article  is  spleudid.     It  would  hai 
killed  Ployfair,  who  took  me  to  task  for  inserting  a  similar 
view  of  Bacon's  character  (written  by  Dr.  Lee)  in  the  Edin- 
burgh   Encyclopadia.     I    think    the    Rfiviewer    has  taken 
extreme  view  of  Bacon's  conduct. — Ever  faithfully  yours, 
D.  Brewster. 

E.  L.  BULWEB. 

Kitebworth  Park,  Augiint  23,  1837. 
My  DEAlt  SlE, — Assure   Sir  D.  Sandford  of  my  gratel 
appreciutioa  of  the  friendly  feeling  which  dictated  his  m< 
eloquent  and  pietureeqne  article.'     The  praise  was  li 
the  cengiire  gentle,  and  I  should  have  hoped  that  the  qiinlified 
and  moderate  tone  of  the  whole  would  have  preserved  both 
Editor   and    Critic    from   any   charge    of    blind    or   tinjust 
panegyric.     For  my  part,  I  think  that  both  General  History 
and  Greek  Letters  have  been  so  much  ncgle'?ted  of  lat«,  that 
it  would  be  obviously  the  duty  of  criticism  to  encourage  any 
deliberate  attempt  to  revive  a  taste  for  either  ;  and  were  my 
own  enterprise  yet  more  nnanccessfnl,   I   still   feel   that   it 
would  have  been   entitled  to  the  generous  greeting  it  hna 
received  from  Sir  D.  Sandford.     When  completed,*  I  trust  it 
may  vindicate  itself,  and  also  approach  nearer  to  the  charaot«f 
which  Sir  Daniel  wonld  have  wished  me  to  invest  it 
Entering   now   the   most  important   part  of  the    History 
Athens,  the  work  will  be  more  esclusively  Athenian, 
minute  in  its  details,  and  more  searching  in  its  views. 
diRer  from  my  learned  Critic  as  to  the  Asiatic  origin  of  tha 
Pelasgi,  the  scriptural  influence  on  Greek  Mytholt^j  and 
the  birthplace  of  Athene.     I  may  dispute  these  points  with 
him  hereafter.     Macanlay^i  paper  is  striking  and  brilhant, 
as  is  all  that  comes  from   his  vigorous  mind  and  prodigal 
fancy.     But  I  think,  though  Bacon  was  quite  as  had  a  publ 
man  as  he  represents,  that  his  vices  were  not  the  eonsequei 
of  a  weak  and  servile  temperament,  but  of  the  same  profoi 
t.  5.  JiUy.  1837. 
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'  <i  wbtU  Riind  that  h«  evinced  in  letters.  He  chose  his 
■^'«M  M«ordin^  as  they  oould  bring  suecess  to  his  ends. 
Vad  it  u  rramtkalile  (and  this  Macnutay  overlooks)  that  his 
"ftjtjiuJ  meanest  acts  itifanaliiy  ttnceefled  in  their  object, — 
=*?■,  Iluit  they  wore  the  only  mtana  by  which  his  objects 
'"''/hAve  been  ^ined.  Tims  his  ingratitude  to  Essex  was 
!■'  arwt  stepping- stone  to  hie  after  distinctions,  and  his 
"nnltv  EnbmiBaion  on  the  detection  of  his  corruption,  not 
oljiavwi  bis  head,  but  restored  him  to  liberty,  wealth,  and 
'^ik.  I  Donid  bIiow,  too,  fVom  Bacon's  letters  that  Macaulay 
'<  niitoken  as  to  hia  religious  sincerity.  As  Bacon  himself 
*»>•,  W  wmpiifd  np  his  physic  in  sweats  for  the  priests  to 
'"allii*.  In  fact,  he  was  not  a  weak,  irresolute  actor  in 
l"litiM,  but  a  consummate  and  masterly  hypocrite,  trained  in 
i^niln  [if  Italian  statesmanship.  The  biographical  part  is, 
Wwer,  the  beet  of  Macaulny's  article.  The  view  of  Bacon's 
liliilmphy  aeema  to  me  merely  brilliant  declamation.  All 
^^Uil,  all  drhnition  of  the  exact  things  Bacon  did  and  Bacon 
■witUti  to  do,  are  thrown  overboard.  The  comparison  with 
Hito,M  a  fair  illustration  of  Ancient  and  Modern  Philosophy, 
*wn  rhetoric.  And  the  illustration  would  have  ruined  hia 
"^f  jvitition  if  he  had  substituted  Aristotle  for  Pluto.  Aris- 
l>*l«ints  an  ntefvi  Philosopher  as  well  as  Bacon,  and  it  waa 
»  unliatinf*  Aristotle  that  Bacon  learned  the  use  of  hia  own 
lia^  and  wi-apons.  Enough  of  these  criticisma  on  Criticism. 
■Mr  itilfer  with  Macaulay,  but  his  genius  in  this  article,  as 
^  ill  elw,  ia  of  a  prodigious  and  gigantic  character.  He  is 
d  to  be  the  man  of  bis  age. 

k.to  my  proposed  aid  in  the  ncit  Number,  I  grieve 
\  th«  Election'  has  thrown  me  so  back  with  en- 
I  of  a  very  arduous  nat(ir«,  and  on  which  large 
i  d^nid,  that  I  shall  be  wholly  unable  to  assist  you  in 
h  October  Nnmljer.     Indeed   my  only  chance  of  getting 
h  the  mass  of  work  before  me  is  by  unremitting  and 
Wn  atlentiori  to  it  till    November,   and   by    the   uniu< 
1  quiet  of  the  country,  where,  even  if  I  could  spare 
■  tinis,  I  could  not  obtain  the  books  n<^«ettsary  for  suoh 

'  Pariiaiwnt  ou  illaHilriHl  <>u  lhi<  tjun'ii'i  iuv<-«iiuii. 
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an  article  on  Vane  and  Pyin,  as  the  dignity  of  the  subji 
demands.  I  am  much  vexed  at  this,  which  I  did  not  fore* 
see.  For  I  never  thought  I  should  Have  to  waste  above 
a  few  days  at  Lincoln,  whereas  I  was  compelled  to  reside 
there  for  several  weeks,  and  had  not  a  moment  to  spac« 
for  literary  occupation. — Ever  your  very  obliged, 

E.  L.  BpLWKB. 


Lord  Brodoham. 

Bnyugham,  July  28,  1837, 
Mv  DEAR  SiR,^I  received  the  Review  [July  1837],  and 
have  read  most  of  it,  and  with  great  pleasure.  There  is  more 
variety  and  more  good  matter  in  it  than  there  has  been  for  a 
long  time.  The  Bacon  is,  as  you  say,  very  striking,  and  no 
doubt  is  the  work  of  an  extremely  clever  man.  It  is  bo  very 
long  that  I  think  you  might  have  cut  it  in  two,  there  being 
an  obvious  division.  But  (not  to  trouble  you  with  the  super- 
fluous enumeration  of  its  good  qualilies),  it  has  two  grievous 
defects, — a  redundancy,  an  over-crowding  of  every  one  thing 
that  is  touched  upon,  that  almost  turns  one's  head  ;  for  it  ia 
out  of  one  digression  into  another,  and  each  thought  in  each 
is  illustrated  by  twenty  diflercnt  eaaea  and  anecdotes,  all  of 
which  follow  from  the  first  without  any  effort.  This  is  a 
defect  in  Macaulay,  and  it  really  seems  to  get  worse 
of  better.  I  need  not  say  that  it  is  the  defect  of  a  very  clereV 
person — it  is  indeed  exuberance.  But  it  is  a  defect  also  that 
oUi  age  is  liable  to.  The  other  fault  you  have  alluded  to,  l)ut 
I  will  expose  it  after  Macaiilay's  own  manner  of  writing. 
"  You  might  as  well  say  that  all  men  balance  themselves  in 
order  to  walk,  and,  therefore,  there  is  no  science  of  mechanics, 
or  that  every  child  learns  to  suck,  and,  therefore,  the  Torri- 
cellian experiment  was  of  no  use  to  science,  or  that  the  dullest 
of  human  beings  goes  to  his  point  by  one  straight  line  and 
not  by  the  two  other  aides  of  a  triangle,  and,  therefore,  there 
is  no  Geometry,  or  that  the  most  ordinary  workman,  be  be 
mason  buildiug  an  arch,  or  cooper  making  a  cask,  forms  a 
curve  by  joining  straight  lines  short  in  proportion  to  tli»i 
whole  length,  and,  therefore,  the   flmcional  calculus  waa 


'  throDg-li  two  or  three  pag^ee  as  easy  to  (ill  with 
as  it  voald  be  unprofitable.  la  fact,  thie  way 
I  treating  a  subject  is  Bomewfaat  mistaking  garniHty  for 
,  bat  I  am  now  complaining  much  more  of  the 
lUtCT  than  the  manner.  Greater  blunder  never  was  com- 
1  than  tlie  one  Macaulay  bas  made  on  the  Inductive 
Rdlowphy.  He  is  quit«  ignorant  of  the  subject.  He  may 
nith  his  pages  as  be  pU-ases  with  references :  it  only  shows 
la  Mid  Bacou  for  the  Jlowars  and  not  the  fruit,  and  this 
I  indeed  the  fact.  lie  bas  no  science  at  all,  and  cannot 
_  Hia  contemporaries  at    Cambridge  always    said   ho 

M  aqt  the  conception  of  what  an  argument  was ;  and  snrely 
ii  »M  not  right  for  a  person  who  never  had  heard  of  Gilbert's 
tratiw,  to  dbcuss  Bacon's  originality,  nay,  to  descant  on 
B*CDD  at  nil,  who  seems  never  to  have  read  the  St/ha  Syha- 
f»  (fnr  Mie  p.  83  about  ointments  for  broken  bones);  and 
'rtognf*  through  the  whole  of  his  speculation  (or  whatever 
»  cfaoow  to  t«rm  it)  without  making  any  allusion  to 
s  Dotorious  failure  when  be  came  to  put  his  own  rules 
I  pnctice,  and  without  fceming  to  be  at  all  aware  that  Sir 
LNcKton  was  an  experimental  philosopher. 
U  fear  the  Political  article'  will  draw  down  much  attack 
I  li«  (nivernment,  for  it  certainly  places  them  in  a  very 
nnrd  light.  But  of  this  more  hereafter,  when  I  have 
re  lime. — Yours  ever,  .  H.  B. 


Brovgkam,  August  18,  1837. 

■3Cr  DKAB  Sib, — When  I  last  wrote  to  you,  I  bad  only 

My  gianoed  over  a  few  pages  of  the  political  paper.     An 

»-Toiy  newspaper  having  since  very  unfortunately,  and  as 

dly,  been  ascribing  it  to  me,  contrary  to  the  most  mani- 

t  iDt«ma1  evidence,  I  have  read  it  through,  and  the  im- 

orraerly  had  is  greatly  increased,     I  speak  quite 

mdently  of  all  the  abuse  I    have   heard   of  it.     The 

1  taken  seems  to  me   singularly  injudicious,  as  being 

ircmely  injurious  to  the  Govcmmeiit,     Nothing  can  have  a 

e  effect — one  more  likely  to  exasperate  one  class  of  its 

Ic  ot  PKrtlM."  An.  12.  Jul).  IM37,  nriltiia  bj  EmpMD. 
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supporters,  and  alienate  the  public  generally,  than  preaching* 
in  so  bald  and  coarse  a  manner  on  a  text  the  most  delicate  in 
the  world,  namely,  "  let  the  Ministry  remain  in  office,  whether 
they  can  carry  anything  for  the  country  or  not,  because  it  is 
at  any  rate  good  that  they  should  have  the  distribution  of 
patronage."  Empson's,  I  conclude,  it  is,  from  its  being 
written  in  the  riddle  and  flower  style^  i,  e.  a  constant  saying 
of  something  fine  and  puzzling.  He  is  a  bad  imitator  of 
Maeaulay,  who  does  himself,  with  all  his  extraordinary 
powers,  incalculable  injury,  by  laying  down  a  rule  that  good 
writing  consists  in  saying  as  many  striking  things  as  can  be 
crammed  into  a  given  number  of  lines.  But  this  in  an 
imitator  makes  sad  work.  I  also  guess  Empson  to  be  the 
person  from  the  Lansdowne  House  tone,  and  indeed  from  the 
flattery  of  Lord  Lansdowne.  He  who  could  assert  that  Lans- 
downe alone,  or  almost  alone,  of  the  Cabinet  had  endeavoured 
to  promote  Malthus,  might  be  expected  to  assert  that  Lans* 
downe  had  announced  the  intention  of  Government  to  bring 
forward  a  plan  of  National  Education,  not  one  word  of  which 
Lansdowne  ever  said,  or  anything  like  it,  but  only  that  he 
admitted  so  much  of  my  bill  (he  confined  himself  strictly ^to 
that)  as  went  to  establish  a  Department  of  Public  Instruction. 
Indeed,  I  should  have  felt  extreme  alarm  had  Lansdowne 
announced  the  intention  Empson  ascribes  to  him,  with  the 
recent  experience  of  the  Church-rate  mismanagement,  and  with 
the  risk  staring  me  in  the  face  of  having  education  made  a 
question  of  Ministry  and  Opposition.  I  also  believe  it  to  be 
uptrue  that  Lord  John  Russell  made  any  such  annoance- 
ment.  He  only  said,  as  I  was  informed  by  Wyse,  that  he 
now  gave  up  his  former  opinion,  and  admitted  that  there 
must  be  a  Department. 

Another  thing  in  the  same  article  is  extremely  improper, 
and  should  be  set  right  in  a  note  to  next  Number,  unless 
I  can  send  an  article  on  the  subject,  namely,  the  assertion  that 
I  had  tried  to  rouse  the  Lords,  but  that  nothing  was  done. 
This  is  so  notoriously  the  reverse  of  the  fact,  that  one  wonders 
at  any  person  undertaking  to  write  on  public  affiiirs,  and 
being  ignorant  of  it.     Say  what  you  please  of  the  Lords,  on 


tlw  hnA  they  cnnnot  easily  Ije  etarged  with  fear  of  cliange, 

« ili}ini(w  to  make  it.     I  certainly  should  have  preferred 

tlietiro  other  plans  which  I  recommended,  but  my  third,  and 

"liicli  I  mainly  insisted  on,  was  f?arried  unanimously  in  the 

HoMB.  and  almost  unanimously  in  the  Committee,  which   I 

obtiini'd  without  any  opposition,  except  the  Ministers  saying 

th^  U-licn^   nothing  could  be  done.     Instead  of  nothing, 

iHm  lias  l)een  effV-ct^-d  the  greatest,  the  most  searching  change 

in  the  liudnees  of  the  House,  that  was  ever  attempted,  and  a 

girOet  change  than  any  made  these  hundred  years,  except 

tiw  Reform.     All   private  Bills  are  now  placed   on  a  new 

I  (Min^,  all  jobbing  excluded,  and   the   Peers  compelled  to 

ni  de  die  m  dim,  six  days  a  week,  from  eleven  to  four,  at 

fbe  least,  on  each  Bill,  every  Committee  selected  by  a  General 

mmittee  chosen  for  the  purpose,  no  Committ4>o  being  of 

■  than  five,  and  no  Peer  to  abuent  himself  for  a  moment 

Uioul  Jmivc,  nor  to  vote  without  hearing  the  whole  case. 

|bi«  is  what  Emp^on  is  pleased  to  call  nothing.   The  Commons, 

I  Ihcir  gri-at  disgrace,  refused  to  adopt  the  same  measure, 

f  that  their  constituents  require  members  to  job  and 

But  if  they  persist  in  this  course,  you  may 

tthat  a  Bill  will  be  sent  down  to  them  before  long,. 

»  of  the  other  two  plans  {which  I  could  not  carry), 

tamely,  for  a  joint  Committee  of  the  two  Houses.     However, 

■II  tbete  and  other  things  are  placed  in  great  peril  and  un- 

tiiinty  by  the  defeat  sustained  at  this  cursed  Election,  the 

t  for  the  Lilfcral  party  in  my  time,  for  in  1807,  when  we 

;  more  seats  by  a  good  deal,  we  were  in  Opposition,  and 

1  tbo  Court  strongly  against  us.     The  most  vexatious  part 

B  ia,  tliat  we  have  been  everywhere  relying  on  Tory 

1  coortier-like  arguments ;  and  the  trash  I  still  hear  talked, 

iFhsvin^  the  Queen  with  us,  though  the  elections  have  gone 

V  is  too  sickening. — Yours  ever  truly,  H,  B, 

Pp.8. — T  wish  the  Nnrtpaper  Prest  had  not  been  flattered  so 
!  at  any  rate  ite  glaring  faults  should  have  been  pointed 
I'uL  This  was  done,  and  very  ill  done,  in  1823,'  when  it  hod 
tutrdljr  may  sins  to  answer  for ;  and  now,  when  it  has  so  many. 
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either  the  subject  should  have  been  avoided,  or  the  truth  should 
have  been  plainly  stated.  The  excessive  praise  of  an  indi* 
viduaP  (merely,  I  presume,  because  a  Lansdowne  House  re- 
cruit from  the  ranks  of  the  most  bitter  Radicalism),  is  also  to 
be  condemned.  His  weekly  scurrility  against  Lord  Spencer 
and  myself  should  have  been  a  warning  as  to  him. 

St.  Leonard's^  October  5  y  1837. 
My  dear  Sir, — I  send  in  another  cover  a  few  pages  which 
I  am  extremely  desirous  should  be  inserted  in  this  Number, 
not  merely  as  finishing  the  article  of  last  Summer  upon  Lord 
Wellesley's  government  in  India^  but  because  there  is  a  heavy 
debt  of  justice  due  to  him  on  many  accounts,  and  because  I 
know  that  he  will  be  very  much  relieved  by  any  expressions 
of  respect  and  kindness  from  the  Liberal  party,  for  whom  he 
really  has  made  great  and  unrequited  sacrifices.  He  mag- 
nanimously overlooked  everything,  and  two  or  three  months 
ago  gave  his  proxy  again  to  the  Government.  The  Ministers 
are  quite  sensible  of  his  great  claims.  Lideed,  they  know 
that,  but  for  him  and  Lord  Anglesey,  they  would  not  now 
have  Ireland  to  govern  at  all.  These  two  men  in  fact  saved 
it.  Accordingly,  though  from  fear  of  the  Irish  mob,  they  did 
not  venture  to  send  either  of  them  back  there,  they  are  going 
to  make  Lord  Anglesey  a  Duke  as  a  testimonial  of  his  services. 
Lord  Wellesley,  of  course,  cannot  be  so  distinguished,  because 
he  has  no  family,  and  would  despise  such  a  thing  for  himself. 
But  this  makes  it  the  more  incumbent  on  us  to  give  him  every 
tribute  we  can  of  respect  and  admiration.  You  are  aware,  I 
suppose,  of  his  having  refused  Ireland  when  pressed  on  him 
by  his  brother.  I  hope  and  trust,  therefore,  that  these  pages 
come  in  time,  and  I  beg  your  particular  attention  to  correcting 
the  press.^ — Yours  truly,  H.  B. 

St.  Leonard'^Sy  October  19,  1837. 
My  dear  Sir, — I  am  sorry  to  find  you  have  been  ailing, 
and  this  makes  me  also  the  more  unwilling  to  trouble  you 
upon   some   very  serious   considerations   suggested  by  your 

*  The  late  Albany  Fonblanqne.     Lord  Broagham  refers  tc  the  Article,  by 
Empson,  on  his  "  Seven  Administrations,"  in  the  Number  for  Jnly,  1837. 

•  Art.  7,  October,  1837,  "  Marquess  of  Wellesley's  Despatches." 
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bUer.  Bat  if  I  delay  until  I  arrive  in  town,  the  bustie  of 
prpring^  (or  the  campaign  (whiiih.  I  assure  you,  will  not  be 
to  ilall  a  one  as  the  late  Seemnn)  will  prevent  me  from 
dninffwhat  I  certainly  think  a  most  imperative  daby — I  mean 
•oliriting  your  beat  attention  to  the  fate  which  seems  hnstoning 
the  Edinburgh  Review.  The  having  always  been  free 
fram  the  least  control  of  booksellers  is  one  of  its  principal 
diitindinns,  and  lon^  was  peculiarly  so — perhaps  it  titill  has  it 
i«r(f  to  it«elf.  But  if  it  shall  become  a  Treaxury  journal, 
Ihitdly  see  any  great  advantage  in  one  kind  of  independence 
«iliwat  the  rest.  Nay,  I  doubt  if  its  literary  freedom,  any 
mm  than  its  political,  will  lon^  survive.  Books  will  bo 
tnatfil  according  as  the  Treasury  or  their  understrappers 
nguil  the  authors.  Indeed,  I  am  not  sure  that  my  present 
IB  not  fully  OS  much  of  that  kind  as  on  account  of 
politics  merely.  For  wliat  you  say  of  the  Duke  of  Welling- 
tai's  Drapatche-9,  as  if  it  were  impossible  to  review  them,  was 
tix  thing  which  struck  mc  most  in  your  letter,  and  I  only 
"'UrwurdB  had  leisure  to  reflect  upon  the  part  respecting 
P»rii«incntnry  Reform.  Is  it,  can  it  be  possible,  that  the  most 
Rnurloble  f>ublication  of  the  day,  nay,  the  one  which  has 
excited  attention  for  many  long  years,  must  not  be 
■Wtioncd  in  the  Edinburgh  Rc^-iew  bwuuse  it  could  not 
te  done  without  unbounded  praise  of  a  political  adversary,  or 
■tier  an  adversary  of  the  Treasury  ?  I  had  never  douhted 
Ibit  you  would  have  urged  Napier,  or  some  other  skilful 
■nod  to  undertake  it ;  but  that  at  all  events  it  was  to  be 
me,  and  in  a  manner  fitting  the  importance  of  it.  But,  is  it 
ler  all  possible  that  the  Review  should  be  suffered  to  sink 
to  such  a  state  of  subserviency  that  it  dares  not  insert  any 
scoasion  u{N>n  a  general  question  of  politics  because  it  might 
lv«  uinbnigc  to  the  Government  of  the  day  ?  I  pass  over  the 
ideninble  fact  that  it  is  umlerlini/'i  only  whom  you  are  scared 
',  and  that  the  Ministers  themselves  have  no  such  inordinate 
etenuou  as  to  dream  of  interfering.  I  say  nothing  of  those 
iderlings  genemlly,  except  this,  that  I  well  know  the  race, 
td  %  more  despicable,  above  all,  in  point  of  judgment,  exists 
Bt.     Never  mind  their  threats,  they  can  do  no  harm.     Even 
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if  any  of  them  are  contributoTS,  be  aseared  they  never  will 
withdraw  because  you  choose  to  keep  your  course  free  and 
independent,  though  I  am  well  aware  there  are  some  of  them 
who  will  be  ready  enough  to  urge  in  behalf  of  their  eternal 
solicitations  for  promotion  the  demeriU  of  the  Edinburgh 
Review,  and  will  be  very  troublesome  to  you  in  order  to  g^ve 
them  something  additional  to  urge  when  next  they  infest  the 
waiting-rooms  of  the  Offices.  But  these  matters  I  pass  over. 
I  want  to  remind  you  of  what  used  to  be  the  course  of  the 
Review,  and  I  go  at  once  to  a  case  in  point.  The  Whigs  were 
in  Office  in  1806-7.  No  men  could  be  on  more  intimate 
terms,  nay,  more  connected  with  the  Ministers  of  that  day, 
than  all  of  us  were — Horner,  myself,  Jeffi^ey.  Some  of  us 
were  in  Office  and  in  Parliament,  others  were  candidates  for 
both.  Did  that,  or  the  apprehension  that  it  would  mar  our 
preferment,  or  the  fear  that  it  would  bring  discountenance  on 
the  Review,  ever  prevent  us  from  plainly  denouncing  the 
errors  of  the  Whig  Government  ?  I  could  show  you  as  un- 
sparing attacks  on  them  then  as  can  well  be  fancied.  Nor  did 
I  ever  hear  from  Grey,  Holland,  Lansdowne,  or  any  one  else, 
a  syllable  of  fault  found.  But  now  the  question  is  not  as  to 
attacks  (it  is  not  allowed,  of  course,  to  whisper  anything  like 
blame),  but  it  is  as  to  mere  statement  of  political  doctrine,  and 
of  a  general  kind!  ^Tiy,  the  Irish  jobbers,  who  care  for 
nothing  but  their  share  of  the  places,  and  disclaim  all  general 
principle  in  their  blind  zeal  for  backing  the  Government — 
they,  even  they,  state  their  opinions  on  such  subjects.  So  do 
the  avowed  Treasury  newspapers^  morning  and  evening.  Depend 
upon  it,  the  interests  of  the  Review  in  the  long  run  will  be 
best  consulted  by  taking  that  course  now  which  we  always 
took  before,  and  utterly  disregarding  the  jobbing  people  who, 
for  ends  of  their  own,  would  advise  a  departure  from  it.  In 
1806-7  the  ground  was  peculiarly  delicate.  Our  friends  on 
coming  into  office  had  all  at  once  become  warlike  and  nnre- 
forming,  and  this  course  was  repeatedly  complained  of  at  a 
time  when  (much  as  at  present)  so  many  of  the  natural  allies 
of  the  people  were  gagged  by  being  in  office. 

I  shall  probably  be  supposed  to  have  written  the  mutilated 


uiitW  r  shall,  of  course,  Bay  nothing  when  attacked  for 
omiltitig  M-hat  are  knows  to  be  mj  strong  opinions  on  the 
nlTnu;?.  By  the  way,  you  for(^t.  in  referring  to  what  I  before 
■iJ  on  that  enbj^^i^  the  event  of  the  late  Election,  wbieh  has 
p»W  a  new  turn  tfl  the  whole  practical  question.  No  one 
fhill  uTcr  know  from  me  that  I  would  have  preached  the  true 
bith  on  that  point  in  the  Edinburgh  Review.  But  I  shall 
tike  a  very  early  opportunity  of  promulgating  it  in  public  ; 
lod,  if  I  mistake  not,  yoii  will  find  the  Government  extremely 
I<iti«nt  (in  that  and  many  other  matters.  That  I  am  not  their 
«i«nj,  ihoy  well  know.  Their  base  underlings  would  etare  fo 
mul,  aoder  the  hand  of  their  Chief,  an  admimouthal  lig  taking 
*  fariienlitT  couT»e  I  sioulrl  ilealroy  ike  Government.  This  is 
forj-ottrtelf ;  but  it  will  show  you  how  very  little  those  under- 
ling* koDW  (how  can  they  indeed?)  what  is  really  going  on. 
Ifyoo  have  any  doubt  as  to  the  general  eubject  of  this  letter, 
I  wi»h  you  would  confer  with  Lord  Jeffrey.  I  have  not,  and 
will  Qot  say  one  word  to  him  on  the  eubject,  but  do  you  state 
J<nir  own  case  in  your  own  way  to  him. — Youtb  ever  truly, 

il.  B. 

St.  leoaariTg,  Oeiolier  20,  1837. 
Mr  DEAR  Sir, — I  cannot  help,  in  continuation  of  my 
JWtflfday's  letttr,  mentioning  a  piece  of  intelligence  which 
narfaed  me  thia  morning,  because  it  proves  in  a  moat  grati- 
^ia^  vrmy  the  good  consequences  of  our  fearlessly,  and  with  a 
tieir  only  lo  wliat  is  right,  discharging  our  duty  towards  men 
tod  sabjevts.  The  East  India  Couijmny  have  Just  passed  a 
tnUs  of  approval  of  Lord  Wellesley's  Indian  ud  mini  strati  on, 
witli  a  present  to  him  of  ^20,000  as  a  testimonial  of  their 
dispotfition  to  render  him  tirrly  justice  afler  having  joined  in, 
ITobt  originated,  the  cry  against  him  above  thirty  years  ago. 
Ili»t  the  discussion  in  the  Edinburgh  Review  conlributed  to 
this  act  of  strict  justice,  is  undt^niable.  Lord  \Vellesley  it) 
>elf  thoroughly  convinced  of  it.  There  is  nothing  in  this 
%orld  to  unbearable  as  the  sight  of  iiyustice,  even  when  we 
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have  no  personal  interest  in  its  objects.  The  attacks  on  Lord 
Wellesley  for  adding  an  empire  to  our  dominions,  was  the  only 
cause  of  his  not  being  Minister  of  this  country  for  the  greater 
part  of  his  life,  and  it  is  certainly  a  very  agreeable  thing 
to  find  those  who  made  the  attacks  at  length  giving  some 
feeble  redress. — ^Yours  ever  truly,  H.  B. 


M.  Napier  to  Lord  Brougham. 

Linnhurn  House^  October  24,  1837. 

My  dear  Lord, — Your  two  letters  have  been  forwarded  to 
this  place,  and  I  need  hardly  say  that  they  have  given  me 
much  uneasiness,  for  I  must  be  either  more  or  less  than  man 
to  find  myself  represented  by  you,  at  least  by  implication,  as 
lowering  the  Review  to  a  discreditable  state  of  political  and 
literary  subserviency,  and  not  to  experience  feelings  which, 
whatever  they  may  be,  cannot  be  otherwise  than  unpleasant. 
I  have  long  feared  that,  in  proportion  as  your  views  came  to 
difier  from  those  entertained  by  the  majority  of  the  supporters 
of  the  Review  and  my  own,  my  situation  as  Editor  would 
become  more  and  more  embarrassing ;  and,  while  I  resolved  to 
do  all  that  sincere  personal  regard  and  just  deference  seemed  to 
call  for,  I  yet  resolved  steadily  to  follow  the  line  of  my  duty, 
according  to  my  own  judgment,  and  to  surrender  my  office 
rather  than  submit  to  hold  it  on  conditions  incompatible  with 
its  responsibilities.  No  one  connected  with  the  Review  can 
say  that  I  am  unwilling  to  be  advised.  But  when  I  find  one 
of  its  oldest  and  most  powerful  friends,  not  merely  advising, 
but  accnsing,  and  that  in  a  way  to  lower  me  to  the  lowest  state 
of  Grub  Street  subserviency,  I  am  placed  in  a  situation  where 
it  becomes  me,  from  regard  to  my  own  character,  to  make  a 
firm,  but  friendly  remonstrance. 

Your  Lordship  is  pleased  to  say  that  the  Edinburgh  Review 
was  long  distinguished  for  its  freedom  from  all  **  control  of 
booksellers,"  and  to  add,  only  with  a  **  perhaps,"  that  it  may 
yet  have  that  character  in  a  greater  degree  than  most  others. 
Now,  I  would  ask,  is  it  fair  to  me,  when  there  is  no  overt  act 
to  refer  to,  to  intimate  any  doubt  as  to  a  fact  inferring  such  a 
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iba^rvieney  ?  I  challenge  all  the  world  to  the  inquiry,  and  I 
that,  at  no  [leriod  of  its  existence,  was  the  Edinburgh 
iew  more  free  froni  such  control  tbon  it  is  and  ever  lins 
Wen  dnrin^  the  nine  years  of  ray  management  of  it.  Till  I 
tea  rraeon  for  it,  I  shall  eay  no  more  on  this  subject.  I  allude 
to  it  at  all  only  because  it  seems  to  show  an  animug  which 
1  muEt  take  leave  to  pronounce  most  undeserved. 

That  you  should  have  drawn  such  an  inference  from  what  I 
■ill  about  the  Duke  of  Wellington's  Despatches,  as  to  make 
Tin  feel  alarmed  lest  even  books  should  come  to  be  "  treated 
iKonliog  as  the  Treasury  or  their  understrappers  regard  the 
»nthoT8,"  is  as  ineomprehensihle  as  it  is  unwarrantable.  Good 
(j(id,  what  liave  1  said  to  entitle  any  one  to  think  of  me  as 
lik*ly  to  put  the  Edinburgh  Review,  in  which  I  take  so  great 
•  pride,  in  such  a  humiliating  predicament?  What  is  the 
Suit?  In  adverting  to  your  second  article  on  Lord  Welles- 
ley's  Despatches,  I  stated  that  I  had  been  blamed  by  some 
pbaritable  persons  for  partiality  in  so  far  departing  from  the 
known  usages  of  the  Review  as  to  insert  an  article  on  the  first 
ToluDie  of  a  work  in  course  of  publication,  especially  as  the 
nme  thing  had  not  been  done  in  regard  to  the  Duke's 
Becpatches,  and  that  a  second  departui-e  from  that  usage,  in 
giring  a  second  article  on  the  same  work,  would  strengthen 
the  chai^.  Now,  how  in  the  name  of  wonder,  could  your 
Iioidship  infer  from  this,  either  that  I  had  determined  to  have 
Do  article  on  tho  Duke's  Despatches,  or  that  any  human  being 
had  tried  or  wunid  dare  to  try  to  influence  me  so  unworthily  ? 
1  have  bud  no  article  on  these  Despatches,  not  because  I  ever, 
for  BD  instant,  droamt  of  passing  such  a  work  unnoticed,  but 
W&use  it  is  not  completed,  and  it  is  not  the  pmctiee  of  the 
Review  to  take  up  single  volumes  of  unfinished  publications, 
and  beianse  I  have  not  yet  been  able  to  get  any  one,  perfectly 
competent  to  the  task,  to  undertake  it. 

The  main  purpose  of  your  letter  is  to  show  that  the  Review 
is  in  danger  of  becoming,  what  you  call,  "a  Treasury  Journal," 
sad  this,  in  so  far  as  your  thoughts  are  revealed,  seems  to  rest 
00  the  fiMJt  of  iny  having  sujipressed  a  paragraph  recom- 
ding  an  extension  of  the  siiH'rage,  which  I  did  not  think  it 
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expedient,  at  the  present  time,  to  publish.  But  I  maintain 
that  this  suppression  furnishes  no  adequate  ground  for  such  an 
imputation ;  and  I  can  state,  upon  information  which  I  have 
received  from  a  quarter  which  renders  it  unquestionable,  that 
the  Ministry  would  be  injured  by  being  thought  to  meditate 
further  organic  changes.  That  consideration  determined  me 
to  withhold  what  would  certainly  have  i*aised  a  cry  against 
them,^  and,  in  taking  such  a  course^  I  deny  that  I  have  acted 
subserviently,  and  I  am  confident  that  I  should  be  acquitted, 
not  merely  by  those  through  whom  the  Review  exists,  but  by 
the  Whigs  generally;  and  this,  though  admitting,  as  I  do 
most  fully,  that  I  concur  in  the  propriety  of  your  proposal, 
and  will  have  no  objection  to  lend  it  the  support  of  the 
Review,  when  it  can  be  g^ven  without  risk  to  the  Ministry. 
When  you  come  calmly  to  consider  my  situation,  you  will 
admit  that  I  could  not  act  upon  any  other  principles,  without 
changing  the  Whig  character  of  the  Review,  and  alienating 
those  through  whom  alone  can  I  uphold  it.  Though  I  am 
heartily  tired  of  the  subject,  I  cannot  quit  it  without  saying 
that  you  are  mistaken  in  thinking  that  I  am  influenced  by  any 
to  whom  the  epithet  of  "  understrapper  "  could  be  applied.  I 
will  not  lead  your  Lordship  to  place  less  confidence  in  my 
honour  than  you  hitherto  have  done,  by  disclosing  my  means 
of  information ;  but  I  can  state,  with  perfect  propriety,  that  I 
have  means  of  ascertaining  the  sentiments  of  Government  in 
which  I  can  place  implicit  reliance;  and,  I  may  add,  that 
there  are  few  less  disposed  than  I  am  to  bow  the  knee  to 
*'  understrappers,"  either  in  politics  or  literature. 

If  you  should  ascribe  anything  I  have  said  to  any  falling  off 
from  the  sentiments  which  I  have  ever  entertained  towards  your 
Lordship,  you  would  do  me  wrong.  I  will  go  with  you  as  far 
as  it  is  possible  for  me  to  go,  having  regard  to  my  own  con- 
science and  judgment,  and  you  will  not  ask  or  expect  me  to  go 
further. 

The  article  on  the  Reform  Bill,  though  short,  is  excellent. 

*  In  a  letter,  written  a  Bhort  time  previously.  Lord  Brougham  says : — 
"  There  should  be  an  argument  in  favour  of  extending  the  elective  franchise  z 
but  my  fear  is  that  it  might  embarrass  the  Government." 
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/  wn  much  pleaw-i]  with  that  on  Jefferson.'  To  say  the  trnth, 
tiAving  myself  pev'iewwl,  many  a.  long  year  ago,''  Marshall's 
Ijifeof  Watiliiagton,  I  had  a  wish  to  ilo  JelTerson,  but  laid  it 
aanie.  the  moment  you  mentioned  the  subject. — Ever  faithfully 
J'oiw,  Macvev  Napieh. 

LoBD  Bbooohak. 

SLLeonard't,  Octoier  29,  1837. 

Mt  dear  Sir, — I  have  received  your  letter,  and  I  hope  you 

•All  not  he  offended  if  I  say  that  I  am  wholly  unable  to  take 

e  matter  in  bo  very  serious  a   light.     To  be  sure  if  your 

fcaciful  cunstruetions  of  some  things  in  my  letter  were  correct, 

YKia  might  have  aorae  right  to  ooraplain.    Now,  to  give  you  at 

f***ee  an  instance  of  the  effects  of  imagination  when  a  man  ia 

(*Tfpo«eMed  with  a  notion  that  people  are  accusing  him.    You 

**ipI>o«e  me  to  have  said,   "  only  with  a  perhapfi,"  that  the 

^^inbnrgh  lU-view continues  atiU  free  from  bookaoUers' control. 

T  doubted  it.    I  never  "  perhapsed  "  it.    Nothing  of  the 

naJ.     I  had  no  doubt  at  all  about  it.     But  my  "  perhaps," 

rbieh  gives  sn  much  offence,  applied  to  the  comparison  with 

th«  Reviews.    I  knew   the    Edinburgh  Review   continned 

!,  but  I  bad  spoken  of  it  as  distinguished  from  all  others 

r  being  so  fn-e,  and  it  was  ut  first  so  distinguished.     But 

wt  right  have  I   to  say  that  it  is  utill  the  only  Review 

idrpcodent  of  booksellers  ?     It  may  bo  so — it  ia  possible  the 

dljr  Ri^view  and  the  British  and  Foreign  Review,  ami 

\  which  the  revolution   effected  by   the   Edinburgh 

^gaw  ^is(^  may  have  become  dependent  on  booksellers. 

E  ifitfnd  to  deny  it,  but  I  am  sure  I  don't  know  it,  and 

I  therefore  said  and  still  «ny,  that  perhaps,  and  only  perhaps, 

'i.r.  for  anything  I    know   to  the    contrary,  the  Edinburgh 

Review  may  be  distinguished  from  all  other  Journals  by  this 

ewenlial  quality  of  independence.     There  can  be  no  doubt 

nfaatcver  of  my  meaning,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  I 

WM  only  stating  what   was  right  and  just  in  adding  this 

t|(talifi cation.     Nay  more,  you  yourself,  in  referring  to  what  I 
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said,  have  expressly  stated  the  proposition  which  I  had  stated. 
I  quote  your  letter — *^You  say  that  the  Edinburgh  Review 
was  long  distinguished  for  its  freedom  from  all  'control  of 
booksellers/  and  add  with  a  'perhaps,'  that  it  may  yet  have 
that  character  in  a  greater  degree  than  most  others."     These 
are  the  words,  and  the  inverted  commas  of  your  own  letter. 
Do,  I  beseech  you,  read  again  what  you  wrote,  and  confess 
that  it  contains  not  the  vestige  of  such  a  doubt  as  makes  you  go 
on  in  your  next  sentence  as  if  you  had  been  charged  with 
being  under  booksellers'  control.    "  I  would  ask,  is  it  fair  to 
me,  when  there  is  no  overt  act  to  refer  to,  to  intimate  any 
doubt."     You  plainly   perceive,   in   the   words   quoted   and 
referred  to  by  yourself,  that  the  doubt  has  no  more  reference 
to  your  independence  than  to  the  character  of  the  Emperor  of 
China.     Another  proof  of  your  being  in  quest  of  accusatory 
matter  is  in  your  mistake  as  to  what  I  said  of  underlings. 
You  treat  it  as  an  indignity  to  suppose  you  are  in  communi- 
cation with  them.     Now,  I  really  had  in  my  eye  persons  who, 
I    will   venture    to    say   from    intimate   knowledge    of   the 
Edinburgh  folks,  and  I  especially  allude  to  the  Whig  party, 
would,  if  they  should  happen  to  go  to  Edinburgh,  be  fSted, 
aye,  and  to  such  an  excess  that  whatever  Whig  had  not  seen 
them,  nay  been  presented  to  them,  would  be  broken-hearted, 
perhaps  lose  caste  in  the  party.     I  alluded  to  men  of  very 
considerable  station,  though  certainly  not  of  the  first  places  in 
the  Government,  but  undoubtedly  there  are  Cabinet  Ministers 
who  come  distinctly  within  the  description.     There  are  some 
of  these  who  are  in  their  places  upon  bare  suflerance,  and  who 
are  daily  and  nightly  haunted  with  the  fear  of  being  turned 
out  and  left  in  the  lurch.     I  know  a  good  deal  more  both  of 
the  heads  and  the  tails  of  the  Whig  party  than  you  possibly 
can  do.     It  is  the  greatest  mistake  in  the  whole  world  to 
suppose  that  an  accurate  knowledge  of  public  men  can  be 
obtained  by  seeing  them  a  few  times  now  and  then.   The  very 
grossest  errors  are  thus  committed.     But  upon  no  subjects- 
whatever  are  such  grievous  errors  fallen  into,  as  by  strangers 
to  any  given  society  of  persons  who  lead  their  lives  together, 
happening  to  see  once  or  twice  parts  of  such  society,  and 
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thence  concluding  that  they  know  the  footing  on  which  its 
members  are  one  with  another.  This  is  true  generally,  but  of 
political  circles  it  is  most  emphatically  true. 

I  really  know  not  that  it  is  worth  while  continuing  to  argue 
on  the  much  more  important  part  of  your  letter — the  conduct 
of  the  Review  as  to  the  Government.  My  anxiety  was  to  let 
you  see  at  once  how  completely  you  were  mistaken  in  fancy- 
ing that  I  had  a  lower  opinion  of  you  than  you  yourself 
believe  you  deserve,  and  to  relieve  your  mind  from  the 
notions  that  seemed  to  have  taken  possession  of  it.  I  only 
wish  Lord  JeflFrey  would  show  you  one  per  cent,  of  the  letters 
he  used  to  get  once  a  month  all  the  time  he  held  the  office, 
and  from,  I  believe,  all  the  original  founders  of  the  work,  and 
I  will  venture  to  say  that  he  never  once,  during  that  quarter 
of  a  century,  expressed  the  least  impatience  of  advice,  and  of 
the  strongest  and  often  angriest  remonstrance.  You  say  in- 
deed you  desire  advice :  I  never  knew  anybody  that  did  not, 
but  when  it  comes,  and,  above  all,  when  it  is  coupled  with 
remonstrance,  the  desire  is  changed  into  aversion.  But  you'll 
say  this  is  very  general.  Then  I  come  to  the  point.  Could 
there  have  been  the  least  difficulty  in  avoiding,  even  the 
possibility  of  embarrassing  the  Government,  by  inserting  the 
rejected  passage  ?  The  topic  was  a  fair  and  an  ordinary  one, 
and  one  in  which  almost  all  the  party  are  agreed.  You  your- 
self are  of  that  opinion.  But  you  say  it  would  have  been 
considered  a  feeler,  and  have  hurt  the  Government.  Now  I 
say  nothing  of  the  heavy  fetters  in  which  every  man  must 
write,  the  moment  it  is  understood  that  the  Edinburgh  Review 
is  an  official  journal.  That  is  obvious,  and  that  would  extin- 
guish even  the  appearance  of  political  independence.  But  I  go 
at  once  to  your  practical  difficulty : — what  had  you  to  do  but 
to  insert  in  the  text,  if  you  thought  a  note  too  formal,  some  such 
words  as — "  such  is  our  opinion,  but  we  are  very  far  from 
hoping  that  the  Government  holds  the  same.*'  Now,  I  am 
aware  it  may  be  said — "  yes,  but  this  gives  it  out  that  the 
Government  is  t'other  way : " — and,  accordingly,  that  h  the 
vile  and  unmanly  course  the  Government  has  unhappily  been 
advised  to  take  on  several  great  questions.     They  dare  not 

p 
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avow  they  are  for  these ;  indeed,  they  are  clearly  and  strongly 
against  some  of  them,  as  Peerage  Reform.  But^  then,  neither 
dare  they  avow  they  are  against  them,  because  that  would  lose 
them  favour  in  other  quarters.  So  on  they  shuffle,  rather  than 
go,  pretending  to  one  class  of  their  supporters  that  they  are 
against  them,  and  to  another  class  that  they  are  for  them. 
But  I  am  sure  the  Edinburgh  Review  ought  to  have  no  kind 
of  fellowship  with  such  plans^  and  that  you  never  could  for 
a  moment  think  of  becoming  an  instrument  of  such  work 
as  that. 

I  must  again  say  that  I  cannot  conceive  why  the  Review 
should  now  be  so  tender  about  discussing  subjects  which,  on 
former  occasions,  it  never  flinched  from.  There  were  papers 
of  very  diflerent  principles  inserted,  and  no  one  ever  object^ 
Just  let  me  ask,  whether  inserting  remarks  against  the  Whig 
Party  when  it  was  o;*^  of  office  and  weak,  might  not  have  been 
reckoned  more  hard  upon  it,  and  more  ungenerous  in  the 
Review,  than  objecting  to  the  conduct  of  the  same  party, 
strong  in  power?  Yet  who  ever  shrunk  back  from  that 
office  then?  And,  observe,  there  is  now  no  question  about 
attacking  the  Government  at  all — nothing  of  the  kind-^but 
only  of  completing  the  discussion  of  a  most  important  general 
question,  deeply  affecting  the  best  interests  of  the  people.  I 
can  hardly  conceive  a  more  imperative  duty  than  that  of 
aiding,  by  all  the  means  in  our  power,  the  improvement  of 
the  working  classes.  It  is  the  very  greatest  object  now  in 
existence.  It  is  one  to  which  the  Government  must  yield  or 
be  destroyed.  It  is  one  that  I  full  well  know  those  at  the 
head  of  the  Goverment  have  the  most  sovereign  contempt  for» 
as  for  every  reform,  every  improvement,  everything  which 
enlightened  and  liberal-minded  men  hold  most  dear.  I  allude 
to  Melbourne,  and  one  or  two  others  of  much  weight— not  to 
J.  Russell  certainly,  perhaps  not  to  Lansdowne.  But  Mel- 
bourne has  a  sovereign  contempt  for  everything  of  the  kind. 
He  belonged  to  the  party  which  had  the  utmost  horror  of 
Reform,  and  only  agreed  to  disfranchise  Retford  and  en- 
franchise Birmingham,  because,  they  said,  that  was  the  best 
chance  of  stopping  the  flames.     Afterwards  they  relaxed  a 
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(p)«l  deal  further,  but  it  was  alwnv§  enrelv  a^iast  the  gT»'n, 
md  they  never  for  an  instant  could  endure  the  name  of 
B(Gim,  except  as  ft  party  measure,  and  to  save  their  official 
tntiDce.  Snrcly,  it  behoves  those  whose  whole  lives  have 
bwo  drroted  to  these  opinions,  to  El«n<l  by  them  when  they 
vr  Ubourin;^,  and  when  nothing  hut  the  strenunus  exertions 
uf  Mcicitt  sapportcrs  givca  them  any  ehance  of  further  suc- 
Kii.  Mind,  I  liave  not  the  least  objection  to  the  men  I  have 
dhuitil  to.  Tliey  are  infinitely  better  than  the  Tories,  and 
ncqA  their  contvmpt  of  certain  subjects,  I  know  few  faulta 
iW  bai«.  Of  their  underling^s,  I  can  only  a^in  say,  there 
fiiiti  not  a  viler  race.  They  are  a  mere  compound  of 
trnFjihancy  and  spit«,  without  one  atom  of  principle,  except 
ihat  i>r  clinging  to  place. 

Now,  one  word  as  to  your  saying  that  I  charged  you  "by 
implicution."  That  is  not  my  way.  If  I  have  a  complaint 
to  inikc,  or  a  charge  to  prefer,  I  do  so  in  very  plain  and 
Ji»tinct  and  direct  terms.  I  well  remember  when  Lord 
J»ft«y  reE)gn«d,  he  was  anxious  that  1  should  correspond 
dinKtly  with  you.  My  objection  was  that  I  could  state  more 
(tnly  to  him  tlian  to  a  stranger  any  nutter  which  occurred 
t*  De  OB  tb«  conduct  of  the  Review.  I  really  have  reflected 
™i  thii  since  I  received  your  letter — not  from  any  disin- 
flimtioo  to  tell  at  one*  what  X  think — but  from  my  re- 
'Wwce  to  give  pain,  which  I  am  sure  I  have  done,  partly, 
"xienl,  from  misapprehension  on  your  side,  but  partly  also 
/mm  mying  what  I  thought,  and  in  a  way  in  which  I  had 
■"r  t«mty-et^vvn  years  been  used  to  express  myself. — Yours 
"w  MDcrrely,  H.  B. 

P.S. — I  perceive  that  I  misunderstood  what  you  said  of 
tbe  l>uke  of  Wellington's  book.  You  said  that  there  were 
tmualioDs  of  partiality  for  reviewing  Lord  Wellesley.  and 
uking  no  notice  of  the  DukeV  Of  course,  I  conci-ived  that 
ihe  political  accusers  Were  Conservative,  complaining  of  their 
inider  not  being  noticed,  and  that  be  was  not  tu  be.  1  am 
i^xtreinrly  happy  t«  find  it  is  otherwise. 
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M.  Napier  to  Lord  Brougham. 

Edinburgh^  November  6,  1837. 
My  dear  Lord,  —  Accidental  circumstances  have  pre- 
vented me  from  sooner  answering  your  long  letter  of  the 
29tli  ultimo.  It  is  painfiil  to  diflFer  with  one  for  whom  I 
entertain  so  great  a  regard,  and  particularly  so  when  the 
difference  relates  to  the  Review,  as  to  which  you  are  so  well 
entitled  to  give  advice.  You  say,  however,  that  the  desire  to 
receive  advice,  though  always  professed,  readily  changes  to 
aversion  when  the  advice  is  coupled  with  remonstrance.  It  is 
just  as  easy  to  say,  on  the  other  hand,  that  he  who  gives 
advice  always  proceeds  to  abuse  when  his  advice  is  not  im- 
plicitly followed.  Had  your  Lordship  merely  advised  me, 
after  being  told  that  I  had  cancelled  a  paragraph^  that  I 
would  in  future  do  well  to  iusert  a  saving  clause,  such  as  you 
have  proposed,  it  is  at  any  rate  certain  that  I  would  have 
kept  that  advice  in  mind ;  but  when  you  proceeded  to  make 
this  omission  a  ground  for  charging  me  with  lowering  the 
Review,  I  contend  that  I  was  entitled  to  complain.  I 
felt  the  more  annoyed  at  the  imputation,  that  all  the  em- 
barrassments that  have  occurred  in  my  management  of  the 
Review  have  arisen  from  my  desire  to  secure  the  continuance 
of  your  assistance.  The  fact  is — and  I  have  ample  means  of 
establishing  it — that  I  have  on  more  than  one  occasion  put 
its  existence  to  hazard  from  my  yielding  more  to  your  wishes 
than  others  thougjit  I  ought  to  have  done.  Lord  Jeffrey,  to 
whom  you  refer,  knows  this  to  be  true.  I  was  in  particular 
much  blamed  for  excluding  all  political  articles  but  your 
Lordship's  during  the  Grey  Administration,  and  that  at  a 
time  when  the  opinions  of  the  other  supporters  of  the  Review 
coincided  with  your  own.  I  was  repeatedly  told  that  I  had 
injured  the  Review  by  so  doing,  because  your  Lordship, 
transcendant  as  your  powers  were  admitted  to  be,  had  not  the 
leisure  to  write  such  articles  as  the  occasion  required.  It  is 
only  two  days  since  I  received  a  letter  from  an  old  and  able 
supporter  of  the  Review,  asking,  "  Why  do  you  allow  your- 
self and  the  Review  to  be   dragged   through   the  dirt    by 


uf  Sidniuntli  nnd  Cuetlereag:h  ?  "     Let  me  once  more 

that  my  (ntnaLion  is  far  from  an  easy  one,  and  that 

position    ocCHsioiiB    difliciiltiea   which    had   no 

in  the  time  of  my  predecessor.     You  have  said  iLat 

thought   of   correiipoDdiDg  only   with    him,   and 

;Iy  with    rt^gret   that   j'oii   had   departed   from  that 

Most  certain  it  is  ihut  such  a  slate  of  things  could 

;  1oD{;   endiireil;    and,  indt'ed,  when  the  thing  was 

h-4  to  mc.  I  stated  at  onoe  that  I  had  not  eolieiteil  the 

ilin^hip,  anil  that  no  consideration  would   induce  me  to 

lid  it  i>ii  a  Miiidit.ion  implying  either  that  I  was  unworthy 

ff  tnnt,  or  that  one  not  rcsijonsible  as  editor,  nor  before  the 

hlilic  aa  such,  wa§  yet  to  be  a  conGdential  editor,  or  some 

|4wli  thing,  in  regard  to  the  share  to  he  taken  by  a  particuhir 

ibihator.     It  is  not  worth  while  to  allude  to  this  now,  but 

alluBton  to  it  after  eight  years'  correspondence  does  make 

iini«cpnce  sound  hatBhly.     I   tell  your  Lordship  the 

Wn   I   say  that  your  advice  will  always  have  due 

it  with  me  ;  but  you  must  give  me  leave  to  add  that 

may  sometimes  be  adverse  views  to  deal  with,  and  tliat 

hing  must  be  left  to  my  own  judgment  and  sense  of 

ely.     I  see  1  had  misunderstood  your  nse  of  the  word 

spa"  in  s[>eaking  of  the  control  of  booksellers.    Finding 

the  commenotment  of  what  I  thought  an  accusatory 

I  gave  to  it  an  interpretation  which  I  now  admit  was 

. —  Believe  me,  yours  very  faithfully, 

Mactev  Napier. 


LOBD    BROimH.Utf. 

London,  November  18,  1837. 
Ml  HEiAR  SrR, — I  have  not  answered  your  last  letter, 
chiefly  because  I  dislike  controversy,  and  knowing  very  well 
I  shall  not  convince  you,  and  that  you  will  not  convince  mo, 
It  Mcmnl  useless.  In  all  you  say,  bowevtr,  of  what  I  wrote 
Ihbim  in  office  I  «itire!y  agree.  No  one  could  !«  more 
tiibie  of  it*  great  doficiencicB.  I  only  extend  the  remark 
\  little  further,  and  include  also  what  I  have  written  before 
I  nnce.     There  is  one  thing  in  your  letter,  and  but  one, 
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which  I  will  say  anything  about,  where  you  mention  that 
some  one,  whom  you  call  "  an  old  and  able  supporter,''  com- 
plaiued  of  "your  being  dragged  through  the  dirt  by  the 
praise  of  Castlereagh  and  Sidmouth."^  He  may  be  very 
able,  but  he  is  not  very  wise,  nor  indeed  very  discriminating. 
As  for  Sidmouth,  his  political  courage  is  praised,  as  it  well 
deserves,  even  at  the  hands  of  those  who  differ  most  from 
him,  as  Lord  Orey  and  others  have  often  done  in  public, — as 
I  myself  have  done.  To  be  sure^  I  attacked  him,  as  we  all 
did,  for  his  Circular^  and  his  Manchester  Massacre,  aud  his 
Six  Acts.  But  the  next  time  you  see  the  above  friend, 
whisper  in  his  ear  that  Lord  Melbourne  went  over  from  the 
Whigs  to  join  the  Doctor  *  on  the  occasion  of  his  suspending 
the  Habeas  Corpus  Act,  and  writing  his  Circular, — that  he 
stuck  by  him  through  thick  and  thin,  supporting  the  Man- 
chester Massacre  and  Six  Acts,  and  even  the  removal  of 
Lord  Pitzwilliam  from  his  Lord  Lieutenancy,  which  Lord 
Fitzwilliam  was  his  wife's  uncle,  and  had  just  brought  him 
into  Parliament.  Perhaps  this  will  show  that  a  person  may 
say  what  is  only  common  justice  of  Lord  Sidmouth,  and  yet 
not  very  much  defile  himself^  especially  as  he  is  now  above 
eighty,  paralytic,  and  wholly  and  for  ever  removed  fix)m 
politics. — Believe  me,  truly  yours,  H.  B. 

Colonel  William  Napier. 

Freahford,  near  Batk^ 

November  4,  1837. 
My  dear  Sir, — I  would  very  willingly  have  acceded  to 
your  wishes,  because  I  had  a  peculiar  desire  to  review  the 
Duke's  Despatches,  but  you  are  forestalled  by  the  Westminster 
and  London,  I  have  already  given  them  my  production,  and 
perhaps  it  will  not  disturb  you  much  to  know  that  I  have 
done  so,  because  my  views  of  the  way  in  which  his  Orace  was 
treated  for  many  years  by  your  friends  the  Whigs  are  not 
very  favourable  to  them,  and  their  politics  latterly  find  no 
favour  with  me,  and  you  know  that  my  temper  is  such  that  I 

*  In  the  Article  on  the  Wellesley  Despatches. 

'  The  weU-known  nickname  of  Addington,  afterwards  Lord  Sidmouth. 
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cftnDot  mince  matters  when  I  ouce  take  them  in  baod.  The 
article  I  have  written  is,  therefore,  one  which  I  thint  you 
could  not  have  admitted  into  your  Review  without  chants 
which  I  should  not  have  hecn  willing  to  consent  to.  With 
many  thanks  for  your  good  opinion  of  me,  aud  the  hand- 
some manner  in  which  you  have  always  corresponded  with 
me,  I  remain  yours  verj-  faithfully,  W.  F,  P.  Napiek. 

John  Allen. 

Ntwember  30,  1837, 
Deab  Sir, — Mr.  Rogers  told  me  that  Erapson  had  inquired 
of  him  whether  he  knew  of  any  military  man  capable  of  writing 
B  good  aud  impartial  review  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington's 
deepatcheB.  Mr.  Rogers  thereupon  applied  to  mc,  and  I  to 
Colonel  Fox,  who,  after  some  consideration,  suggested  three 
pcreong  who,  if  they  were  disposed  to  undertake  it,  he  thought 
very  ca))ab!e  ol'  the  task,  and  not  disqualified  from  it  by  any 
violence  of  opinion,  either  Whig  or  Tory,  namely.  Sir  Alexan- 
der Dickson  of  the  Artillery,  Colonel  D'Aguiliu-,  who  is  on  the 
Stall'  at  Dublin,  and  Colonel  Fauahawe ;  and  oSered  to  apply 
to  any  of  them.  Forgive  this  interference,  which  you  owe  te 
Empeon's  application  to  Rogers,  aud  te  the  general  wish  you 
expressed  that  I  would  endeavour  to  find  you  recruits.  Sydney 
Smith,  to  whom  I  addressed  myself  a  second  time,  seemed  not 
indiepoaed  to  buckle  to  once  more,  but  talked  doubtfully.  I 
suggested  to  him  the  Vtcar  of  H'rexk'Ul,  which  seemed  to 
tickle  his  fancy,  but  he  had  turned  in  his  mind,  I  could 
perceiive,  a  review  of  some  publication  of  Arnold's,  in  order  to 
have  a  slap  at  one  who  has  used  Arnold  ill.  Brougham,  Lord 
Holland  tells  me,  has  been  speaking  very  well,  but  continues 
very  inimical  to  his  former  cnlleagues. — Yours  faithfully, 
John  Allkn. 


LoEu  Bruuuham. 

House  of  Lords,  December  23,  1837. 
My  deah  PRtJFEflSOR, — I  find  you  had  either  been  unable 
to  read  my  letter,  or  hod  forgotten  that  I  alt  along  slated  I 
should  B«Qd  something  by  the  time.      However,  it  signifies 
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not.  There  will  be  room  for  a  dozen  of  pages  on  the  subject 
of  Toleration^  ^  in  which  you  will  perceive  Lord  Holland  and  I 
have  both  entered  our  protest.  That  makes  you  safe,  unless 
the  Edinburgh  Review  is  now  to  become  so  ultra-moderate  as 
to  prefer  taking  part  with  the  Tory  portion  of  the  Ministry  to 
its  old  principles. 

Times  are  now  beginning  to  be  serious,  and  I  must  seriously 
call  upon  you  not  to  sacrifice  the  permanent  character  of  the 
Edinburgh  Review  to  any  silly  feeling  among  our  place-loving 
and  place-hunting  friends,  that  the  Government  may  be 
damaged.  The  fear  of  letting  in  the  Tories  is  made  the  sole 
motive  of  action  with  these  paltry  men.  I  admit  that  to  be  a 
great  evil,  but  I  affirm  that  the  loss  of  all  claim  to  public 
confidence  is  a  much  greater,  and  an  evil  plainly  involving 
the  other  in  its  necessary  consequences.  Do  not  be  deceived. 
'*Evil  communications  corrupt  good  manners."  So  said  a 
wiser  man  than  you  or  I,  and  daily  experience  shows  many  of 
our  friends  to  be  corrupted,  I  hope  temporarily  only,  by  the 
Court.  Again,  do  not  imagine  I  am  personally  against  the 
present  Court.  Not  one  man  of  any  party  has  been  treated 
with  greater  or  more  unvarying  personal  kindness  and  atten- 
tion by  the  Queen  and  her  Mother  than  I  have  always  been 
down  to  the  last  time  I  dined  there.  But  ought  this  to 
prevent  me  from  discharging  my  duty  to  the  country,  aye, 
and  even  if  for  a  month  or  six  weeks  the  country  should  be  so 
thoughtless  as  to  dislike  it  and  forget  its  own  interests  ?  My 
speech  on  the  Civil  List  will  immediately  be  published,  and 
then  you  will  see  what  follies  Parliament  have  been  playing 
lately. 

As  to  the  Suffrage,  Mr.  Maclaren  ^  is  mistaken.  My  plan 
is  to  extend  it  to  educated  men.  Is  not  that  safe  ?  Why  it  is 
the  very  thing  that  alone  can  prevent  the  danger  he  fears,  and 
remedy  the  great  abuses  of  the  present  unqualified  right.  Pray 
ask  him  to  read  the  Education  qualification  part  of  my  Educa- 
tion Bill.     All  reformers  are  come  over  to  it  everywhere. 

But   the   Edinburgh  Review  is  on  the  brink  of  a  worse 

»  "TesU  and  Toleration,"  Art.  9,  January,  1838. 

'  The  late  Charles  Maclaren,  then  editor  of  the  Scotsman. 
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e  by  &r.  I  believe  in  my  conscience  that  it  has,  since 
<  WA,  done  more  lor  Peace  and  against  War,  than  all  other 
■.  of  public  good,  the  palptt  certainly  inclndetl.  It  is 
t  glorious  title  to  ^neral  esteem.  It  is  one  of  oiir 
(oneB,  and  the  "bead  comer-stone."  Do  not  you,  I 
I  anatiy  beet-ccb  you,  beinjj:  one  of  "  the  builders,"  begin  to 
e  itt  Let  others — let  the  vile  and  vain  crew  of  mere 
1  partisans  back  this  feeble  and  short-eigbted  Govern- 
BMt  in  their  Benecless  war  ujion  Canada,  of  which  Melbourne, 
By  my  of  ebowing  a  vigour  that  they  have  not,  has  given  a 
mw  olTensive  notice.  I  believe  in  my  conscience  that,  after 
w  hiTc  gone  to  war  and  lost  Canada  to  boot,  your  Empsons 
•illtlill  find  thitf  to  be  a  Government  "which  is  stronger  and 
loob  more  honest  than  Lord  Grey's."  I  believe  that  they 
who  Uiink  nothing  of  any  moment  except  keeping  this 
(""wnment  In,  and  who  would  do  so  were  it  to  repeal 
the  Hitbeas  CurpuK  Act  to-moriow,  would  maintain  their 
nttli  in  it,  come  what  may,  until  the  day  afU-r  tt  bad  turned 
''•'If  out,  a  thing  it  is  daily  trying  to  do,  and  will  soon 
■"wed  in  duing.  But  I  warn  you  not  to  get  the  Edinburgh 
"tTiew  into  such  company,  though  I  much  fear  I  shall  worn 
y*"  in  vain. 

The  result  of  idl  that  Iwu!  passed  between  us  is  this,     Pre- 

"^ixA,  by  uafoitunate  accidents  (I  cast  no  blame  at  all)  from 

wfirering  my  opinions  to  my  fellow  countrymen,  on  the  most 

I  liniwrt«ot  of  all  subjects,  through  a  channel  which  used  to  be 

I  •p«i  to  me  almost  as  of  right,  oven  when  I  most  differed  with 

I  tbe  Whigs,  I  am  now  compelled  to  take  another  counic.     Id 

(Arliarocnt  I  have  done  what  was  become  quite  iiecessBry, 

Mt  I  chose  to  share  in  tbe  shame  that  awaits  the  party, 

I    have    nightly   attacked  them   since   they   abandoned 

Reform.     Through  the  Presa  I  shall  now  speak  my  mind,  and 

I  am  preparing  a  letter '  to  Lord  J.  Bussell,  in  which  I  shall 

Rpcak  the  things  that  belong  to  peace  and  improvement,  and 

^  to  my  own  peace  (conscientiously),  and  not  tbe  things  agree- 

|i1>1p  to  Ibe  Em[ison9,  who  will  ])robably  answer  me  in  the 

Edinburgh   Review.      But  of  tliat  I  must  take  my  chance. 
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Only^  again,  I  say,  pause  before  you  let  this  cry,  this  senseless 
cry  be  made  to  shelter  every  jobber  in  his  jobbing,  and  every 
apostate  in  his  turning — the  cry  of  "  the  Tories  are  coming  ^ 
—don't  let  this  drive  you  from  the  doctrine  of  peace. — Yours 
ever  truly,  H.  B. 

As  the  subject-matter  of  this  letter  is  really  of  public 
importance,  I  have  no  objection  to  your  showing  it  to  Lord 
Jeffrey,  or  any  one  else  you  may  consult  in  the  matter.  Such 
consultation  with  Lord  Jeffrey  I  deem  a  fitting  thing  on  such 
an  occasion.  Don't,  I  beg  of  you,  forget  that  the  Government 
have  driven  me  to  oppose  them.  I  mean  by  their  public  conduct. 
No  one  gave  them  more  effectual  help  than  I  did  in  1835.  I 
kept  them  afloat.  In  1836,  Melbourne  admitted  in  a  letter 
that  I  could  have  turned  them  out.  Last  Session,  when  they 
were  right,  and  even  this  Session^  I  supported  them. 

M.  Napier  to  Lord  BROuaHAM. 

Edinburgh^  December  25,  1837. 
My  dear  Lord, — Would  to  God  I  could  induce  you  to 
believe  in  the  truth  and  sincerity  of  my  own  sentiments 
towards  you.  If  you  did,  you  would  perceive  that  when  I 
oppose  you,  I  do  so  with  regret,  arising  as  well  from  personal 
regard  as  from  the  conviction  that  much  deference  is  due  to 
you  in  all  that  concerns  the  Review.  You  would  see  that  I 
may  be  placed  in  circumstances  leaving  me  no  alternative  but 
that  of  throwing  up  the  concern,  or  going  along  with  those 
whose  support  is  essential  to  its  existence.  Permit  me  to  say 
that  there  is  one  course  by  following  which  all  may  go  on 
smoothly.  There  are  many  subjects  on  which  you  can  write 
what  the  country  will  be  glad  to  read,  and  which  may  be 
discussed  without  any  reference  to  the  Ministry.  Why  may 
not  such  be  chosen,  and  others  for  a  season  abandoned  ?  The 
character  of  the  Review  must  be  upheld.  I  will  never  change 
it.  If  it  has  any  distinctive  character  as  a  political  journal,  it 
is  that  of  being  the  Whig  journal.  Allow  me  to  say  that  you 
do  wrong  to  one  individual  in  your  repeated  allusions  to  him 
as  the  chief  mover.  It  is  not  so.  He  is  only  one  of  several. 
I  had  a  long  conversation  with  Lord  Jeffrey  very  lately.     He 


u  the  onlr  iwrson  here  with  whom  I  would  think  of  con- 
nltiti^.  He  is,  indeed,  the  natural  referee;  and  a  better  does 
iwl  lire,  iJ^Tien  I  am  able  {for  I  am  still  confined  by  cold  and 
fe?«ri,  I  will  see  him  Qgain. — Most  truly  and  faithfully  yours, 
M.  Napieu. 


Lord  Jeffbey. 

Edivbargk,  December  27,  183  7. 
My  DKAE  N., — There  nre  three  legitimate  considerations 
by  which  you  ehould  be  guided  in  your  conduct  as  Editor 
[  gmtnlly,  and  particularly  as  to  the  admission  or  rejection  of 
I  ifflimrtint  articles  of  a  political  sort.  1.  The  effect  of  yonr 
I  dwigiiHi  on  the  other  contributors  upon  whom  you  mainly 
I  rrfy;  1,  ita  efl'eot  on  the  aale  and  circulation,  and  on  the  jost 
I  aoUiority  of  the  work  with  the  great  body  of  ite  readers;  and, 
Is. your  own  di>liberiit«  opinion  as  to  the  safety  or  danger  of 
Btlie  doctrinefl  maintained  in  the  article  under  cousideration, 
I  its  tendency  either  to  promote  or  retard  the  practical 
kdoption  (if  those  liberal  principles  to  wbich,  and  their  prariical 
Bdraaeentenl,  yoo  most  always  consider  the  journal  as  devoted. 
Tl»e  first  two  are  in  a  great  measure  matters  of  fact,  or 
mottcra  at  least  upon  which  yoo  must  form  your  conclusions 
ftom  htfurmntiuu  n-ceived  from  others,  or  observation  of  which 
Qtben  are  the  subject,  and  these  of  themselves,  and  for  a 
aeaaoB  at  least,  may  often  be  quite  conclusive  and  impartial. 

The  third  is  no  doubt  more  a  matter  of  judgment  and 
diacretioD ;  but  of  discretion  which  I  do  not  think  you  can 
delegate  to  another,  who  will  not  share  your  resjionsibility. 

In   the   present  case   I   understand   that   the   paper  about 

which  you  licsitnt^  advocates  a  considerable  extension  of  the 

sicctivv  francld^,  and  will  contain  a  serious  attack  on  the 

Ministry. 

How  Cur  this  may  alienate  your  other  contributors,  I  have 

(if  judging.     But  yon  probably  have,  and  it  is  one 

Pouud  certainly  for  your  decision.     As  to  the  circulation  of 

e  work  also,  yon  have  probably  better  means  of  estimating 

robable  effectA  than  I  can  have.     But,  judging  by  the 

ttively  trifling  sale  of  publications   maintiuuiug  the 
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same  principles,  I  should  think  that  the  advocacy  of  such 
policy  at  the  present  moment  would  be  unfavourable  to  t 
prosperity  of  the  work,  and  would,  of  course,  diminish  i 
eflSciency  for  the  circulation  of  other  useful  doctrines. 

As  to  the  effect  on  its  just  au^ority  with  the  public,  th 
falls  very  much   into  the  larger  question  as  to  the 
safety  of  the  measures  propped,  and  the  expediency,  with 
view  to   practical   improvements,  of  pressing  them  at  th 
present    moment    on    public    attention — a    question    to 
decided,   as  I   have   already   said,    by   your   own   deliberate 
judgment. 

You  will  easily  understand  that  I  am  anything  but  am- 
bitious of  the  responsibility  of  such  a  decision,  and  I  really 
cannot  undertake  it.  Feeling  towards  the  author  of  the 
paper  in  question  the  utmost  deference  that  one  human  being 
can  feel  to  another,  and  deeply  sensible  of  the  extent  of  his 
claims  on  the  Edinburgh  Review  and  all  its  conductors,  there 
are  few  things  which  would  cost  me  more  than  to  refuse  any 
request  of  his  in  relation  to  such  a  subject,  and  it  is  a  relief  to 
me  that  I  am  no  longer  in  a  position  in  which  it  might  be  my 
duty  to  intimate  such  a  refusal. 

Without  presuming,  however,  to  give  any  decided  opinion 
on  the  subject,  I  will  not  disguise  from  you  that  my  own 
impression  is  strongly  against  the  policy  or  justice  of  any 
attack  on  the  Government,  or  any  decided  advocacy  of  an 
extension  of  the  franchise  in  the  present  temper  of  the  nation, 
and  that  I  have  a  firm  belief  that  either  of  these  topics  would 
be  generally  distasteful  to  that  class  of  readers  who  have 
hitherto  been  most  influenced  by  the  opinions  and  reasonings 
of  the  Edinburgh  Review. 

As  to  the  Government  assuming  that  many  measures  are 
desirable  which  they  now  decline  to  bring  forward,  I  would 
only  ask  whether  it  is  not  absolutely  certain  that,  by  bringing 
them  forward,  they  would  lose  far  more  in  Parliament  than 
they  could  possibly  gain  out  of  it,  and  insure  their  own 
expulsion  from  office  to  make  way,  not  for  bolder  reformers, 
but  for  resolute  enemies  of  reform  ?  Is  there  any  one  liberal 
measure  which  they  now  refuse  to  propose  which  they  couhl 


jxMiUf  carry  even  in  the  Commons,  or  which  they  could  even 
liTOjKMu  without  losing  the  power  of  carrying  every  other 
libeml  nnetirc?  Is  there  one  sane  individual  in  the  eonntry 
*iio  roi>i>oscs  that,  if  they  were  now  to  go  out,  they  would  he 
irplaceJ  by  anything  hut  a  Tory  and  Ontnge  administration  P 
fini  if  tbis  be  so,  the  question  comes  to  he,  how  far  it  is  eafe 
nrdcnnble  to  bring  in  such  a  Government  in  the  hope  that 
tli«  cBcQce  and  animo§ity  they  would  occasion  would  soon 
inn  them  from  place,  and  accelerat«  the  cause  of  judicious 
(rfiirms?  Upon  this  question  I  must  say  that  I  have  never 
wbnt  one  opinion,  and  that  I  have  always  considered  the 
«|n!riiiient  not  merely  as  one  of  frightful  peril,  but  one  which, 
fw  if  it  snec'eeded  in  tlie  sense  of  those  who  now  most  urge 
It  fonvanl,  would  be  productive  of  the  most  fatal  disasters. 
Til'  Radical  or  ulfra  movement  party  is,  I  am  [wrsuaded,  in 
fTfry  way  the  weakest  and  amalicBt  party  in  the  State.  We 
*•  wh»t  it  is  in  Parliament.  In  the  constituencies  generally 
1  i»  not  much  stronger,  and  even  among  the  mas;e6  I  believe 
ttit,  talcing  towns  and  couuties  together,  it  is  not,  even 
xunerically,  a  majority.  But  supposing  it  as  two  to  one,  I 
Ue  it  to  be  quit«  plain  that,  considering  the  fearful  odds  of 
•with,  concert,  possession  of  arras  and  acquired  authority,  it 
■mt  lie  incaleidahly  inferior  even  in  physical  force,  so  that  if 
it  *et«  tn  come  to  fg^fing,  the  Radicals  waald  be  trampled 
■ke  mire,  and  the  country  deluged  with  their  fugitive  hlood. 
"ow,  if  /  think  thus,  can  any  one  l>elieve  that  the  Tories  do 
ot  nt«  their  own  strength,  in  this  conflict  of  extreme*,  at 
•rt  as  highly  ?  and  if  by  turning  them  out,  and  refusing 
»  middle  t*rm  of  the  Whigs,  it  was  onee  brought  to  a  con- 
ct  of  extremes,  can  any  one  doubt  that  they  teonld  fghi  for 
and  W  triumphant  in  that  fight,  not  only  over  their  im- 
ediate  wlvt-rEiaries,  but  over  all  the  more  sober  advocates  of 
lorra  for  heaven  knows  how  many  generations? 
Being,  therefore,  of  opinion  that  the  return  of  a  Tory 
miaistnttion  would  not  accelerate  the  triumph  of  reform 
ft  only  tlie  conjlici  of  exfreme  parlie»,  in  which  the  wliole 
body  of  reformers  would  be  miserably  defeated,  I 
ifCT»  I  look  upnn  the  removal  of  the  prcsi-nt  Oovernment, 
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with  this  certainfy  as  to  the  character  of  their  successors,  with 
far  different  feelings  from  those  of  partiality  to  individuals,  or 
concern  for  placemen,  or  expectants  of  place.  For  myself,  it 
is  well  enough  known  that  I  never  cared  about  place,  and  it 
happens  that,  at  this  moment,  I  do  not  think  I  have  a  single 
friend  to  whom  the  acquisition  or  retention  of  un  official 
station  is  a  matter  of  any  anxiety.  In  my  humble  sphere  I 
cannot  be  supposed  to  have  much  sympathy  with  the  feelings 
of  individual  Ministers,  and  there  is  hardly  one  among  them, 
indeed,  with  whom  I  have  any  intimate  personal  relations.  I 
have  no  motive  to  extenuate  their  faults,  or  apologise  for  their 
blunders.  But  yet,  till  I  can  see  a  chance  of  their  having 
other  successors,  I  must  look  on  their  continuance  in  power 
as  of  vital  importance  to  the  interests  of  constitutional 
freedom ;  and  the  advent  of  Tory  successors,  especially  if 
effected  by  the  defection  of  more  ardent  reformers,  as  of  worse 
augury,  not  only  for  our  liberties,  but  our  national  tranquillity 
and  union,  than  anything  that  has  occurred  since  the  days  of 
the  Conquest  or  the  Restoration. 

For  the  extension  of  the  sufi^ge,  I  incline  to  think  it 
dangerous  in  the  present  state  of  information  and  disposition 
among  those  who  are  now  deprived  of  it :  and  cannot  but  fear 
that  the  pressure  of  inevifuhle  poverty  would  soon  lead  a 
Parliament  elected  by  a  majority  of  persons  without  property, 
to  such  indigested  and  impracticable  schemes  for  the  relief  of 
that  majority,  as  would  amount  to  a  practical  pillage  of  those 
who  were  more  fortunate,  and  to  innovations  which  must  be 
resisted  and  end  in  bloodshed.  I  should,  therefore,  be  against 
the  advocacy  of  such  an  extension,  on  its  own  merits,  unless 
so  limited  and  guarded  as  to  give  no  satisfaction  to  those 
it  is  meant  to  pacify.  But  even  if  I  thought  differently,  I 
should,  for  the  reasons  already  given,  be  against  urging  it  at 
present  for  the  adoption  of  the  Government,  when  it  is 
manifest,  not  only  that  no  Government  could  carry  it 
through,  but  that  by  proposing  it  they  would  lose  the  power 
of  carrying  anything  else. 

In  one  part  of  the  striking  letter  you  read  to  me  I  cordially 
and  entirely  concur,  and  that  is  in  the  utter  reprobation  of  all 


I  iToidtble  w«r,  and  the  duty  of  a  perpetual  and  zealous 
I  rjilince  to  rebuke  the  least  tendency  to  a.  recurrence  to  that 
■idit  fatnl  and  comipting  arbitrament  of  national  diescnsions, 
ind  I  nanwsHy  pray  and  trast,  that  neither  in  this  affair  of 
finada  nor  in  any  other,  the  pag^s  of  the  Edinburgh  Review 
my  ever  bo  roatlo  the  vehiolee  of  any  apology  or  palliation  of 
liii-  mjinite  horrors  and  abominations  of  such  a  8yst«[n.  Of 
Ibl  caw,  of  course,  I  know  nothing;  but  my  impression 
if,  that  if  a  decided  majority  of  the  colony  is  for  indepen- 
imtf,  tbey  ought  to  have  it,  and  that  the  time  is  gOTie  by 
"bm  the  mother  country  (and  here  we  are  but  step-mother) 
nould  be  justified  in  asserting  her  madva  pote»tai  by  taking 
Ibe  life  of  hi-r  child. 

I  do  ni>t  know  why  I  have  scribbled  all  this  to  you,  except 
tiiat  yon  wished  to  have  my  sentiments  under  my  hand.  I 
daresay  they  are  of  no  weight  with  anybody,  but  in  the 
eircarodtancee  in  which  you  asked  for  them,  I  felt  that  it 
woold  be  ahal'by,  however  pruclent,  to  withhold  them. — Ever 
fiuthfully  yours,  F.  Jeffbky. 


Lord  Brolv.ham. 

Jieaudenerl,  Decemher  2Q,  1837. 

Mt    uKar    Sib, — I    send    the    remainder   of    "  Education 

Bill."'     It  is  a  subjent  of  the  lost  importance,  and  on  which 

Government    are   entirely   ajfreed,    the    only    difference 

rtwset)  i,  Russell  and  myself  being  as  to  the  education 

•acbise,  and  on  that,  rather  a  prudential  objection  than  one 

litn  pnnciple.     What  makes  this  article  of  more  importance 

■BOW  ia  the  misconceptions  of  some  good  educators,  and  also 

riU   iiuidiouf  conduct   of  a  [>art  of  the   Press,   which, 

a  happening  not  to  know  that  J.  Russell  and  myself  were 

■all  last  Autumn  arranging  the  matter,  and  had  come  to  a 

IperTcct  understanding  respecting  it,  have  been  nibbling  and 

Lau^nng  as  much  as  they  durst.     You  will  see  1  allude  slightly 

I  thi*  at  the  close.     There  are  no  more  articles  on  the  way 

Mui  these  two.'     Yi>u  t<ee  I  have  spoken  warmly  of  Holland, 


'  iiti.l  "  Tr.t 


mil  'Hjli.-niliim." 
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for  whom  my  affection  is  unabated,  and  whom  I  respect  as  much 
as  I  can  any  public  man  who  is  under  the  sway  of  his  wife  and 
his  childish  fondness  for  place.  A  rigid  adherence  to  the  rule  I 
laid  down  to  myself  against  associating  with  the  Government 
in  private,  has  cost  me  more  pain  as  regards  him  than  any  one 
else,  except  J.  Russell  and  Melbourne.  The  rest  I  really  have 
exercised  my  public  virtue  upon,  at  a  very  small  expense  of 
private  feeling.  For  these,  a  very  long  friendship  (in  Mel- 
bourne's case,  one  of  a  peculiarly  intimate  kind,  and  for  above 
thirty  years),  has  been  somewhat  painful  to  break  through, 
hut  it  was  necessary, 

I  assure  you,  my  excellent  friend,  you  give  yourself  need- 
less trouble  in  persuading  me  of  your  feelings  towards  me, 
which  I  am  as  fully  persuaded  of  as  I  am  of  the  peculiar 
difficulties  of  your  position.  Nor  do  I  see  any  insuperable 
obstacle  to  my  instructing,  or  trying  to  instruct  the  people, 
on  points  not  involving  disputes  with  the  Government, 
always  supposing  no  dishonour  to  accrue  from  such  things 
being  said  as  I  formerly  alluded  to  (Lord  Grey's  Government 
not  being  honest,  and  Malthus  being  neglected  by  all  but 
Lansdowne,  when  I  alone  had  promoted  him).  Such  things 
as  these  are  bad  in  every  way,  but  they  also  operate  to  make 
it  mean  in  me  to  pass  them  over,  and  continue  using  a  channel 
polluted  with  such  filth. 

To  show  you  how  little  I  differ  with  you  in  the  main,  pray 
recollect  that,  so  far  from  any  Radical  extremes,  I  am  at- 
tacked by  them  now  for  the  education  test,  even  at  public 
meetings,  and  that  I  have  never  gone  so  far  as  Lord  Spencer 
did,  in  the  House  of  Commons,  on  the  Ballot.  Indeed,  I 
stand  where  I  did  at  Edinburgh,  in  1834,  and  have  of  late 
again  and  again  expressed  my  dislike  of  extremes,  and  of 
hasty  and  crude  legislation,  just  as  I  then  did,  but  my  still 
greater  dislike  of  the  stand-still  policy,  just  as  I  then  did, — 
though  all  this  is  misrepresented  both  by  Radicals  and  Tories. 
I  perceive,  however,  that  calmly-reflecting  men  do  me  justice, 
and  you  will  soon  perceive  it  also — I  mean,  when  Parliament 
meets.  On  this  I  may  add  one  word.  Did  it  not  require  all 
Empson's  meanness  of  spirit  to  go  out  of  his  way  to  praise 


ICnrlun]  lust  July  for  havin^  taken  tbe  moderate  line,  with- 
a  single  aorJ  to  indicate  a  recollection  of  that  very  line 
IkJDg  hi*  only  ground  of  attack  in  1 834  T  > 

Wiien  I  wrot«  t'other  day,  I  was  mainly  anxious  about 
Yon  spL'ak  of  tbe  Review  liaving  always  been  Whig. 
^  bat  still  more  has  it  always  been  for  Peace,  even  when 
liigs,  sputlt  by  place,  as  now,  for^t  Peace  and  became  war- 
tker^  My  fixed  opinion  is  that  nothing  could  save  our 
Ler  from  ile?truetioD,  were  a  trord  of  war  to  eKape  u», 
e  Government  arc  in  a  grievous  sorape,  but  they  have  got 
I  it  <igaiHMt  all  waniinffg,  and  miiet  get  out  of  it  as  they 
For  GihI's  sake,  let  that  question  alone.  Their  stand- 
ill  declaration  did  them  infinite  harm,  but  it  is  of  a  paitsing 
btd  compared  with  this. — Yonrs  ever  truly,  H.  B. 

^r.  Napikb  to  Lohd  Brouoham. 

EfUnbargh,  Deamher  29,  1837, 

l3lT  DEAR  I*BD. — Lord  Jeffrey  came  to  me,  as  I  was  un- 

)  to  wait  upon  him,  and  1  had,  two  days  ago,  a  very  hing 

^ventatiou  with  him,  and  read  him,  twice  over,  your  last 

,  requesting  him  to  put  what  he  had  tu  say  to  me  in 

■,  that  I  might  trausmit  it  to  your  Lordship.     Though 

»i!TT  unwilling  to  ttrik,  he  agreed.     He  has  made  a  mistake 

in  thinking  that  there  was,  at  the  present  moment,  any  differ- 

«ux  between  us  as  to  the  insertion  of  an  article  on  the  ex- 

t«iuioo  of  the  suffrage,  and  hostile  to  the  Ministry.     But 

this  docs  not  at  all  affect  his  observations,  which  I  think  fully 

Jify  tnc.    As  I  am  unable  to  copy  his  letter,  may  I  beg 

1  to  return  it  when  you  have  perused  it.     A  word  or  two 

3  refctvoco  to  what  you  are  pleased  to  say  as  to  the  prol>a- 

f  jour  letter  being  answered  in  the  Review.     You  have 

Ij'ourBelf,  I  must  say,  in  a  way  to  make  me  feel  how 

r  1  have  exposed  mj*seU'  to  rebukes  and  sneers,  and 

ftfwch  of  friendship,  by  the  line  of  conduct  I  have 

taowiid  in  regard  to  your  Lordship.     The  Edinburgh  Review 

■  tJM>  wnly  journal  in  Britain  in  wliich,  and  that  through  me, 

»  boa  bevn  done  to  you  ae  a  writer  and  thinker ;  and,  be 

•  Tto  Mtwi»  U)  UiiO  Ihirlwiii-*  .jmhU  »t  lU,.  (lir.T  Dinner  Bt  Minlnirgh. 
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your  conduct  to  others  or  to  myself  what  it  may,  my  o 
notions  of  propriety  make  it  certain  that  nothing  disparagi 
to  you  will  find  admission  there,  so  long  as  my  hand  holds  th 
helm. — Most  truly  yours,  M.  Napieb. 

Lord  BBOuaHAM. 

Beaudesert,  January  1,  1838. 
My  dear  Sir, — I  return  Lord  Jeffrey's  letter.  You  mis- 
take me  when  you  suppose  I  expected  anything  of  an  unfair 
or  virulent  attack  in  the  Edinburgh  Review  as  far  as  you  were 
concerned.  But  seeing  the  over-acted  zeal  in  behalf  of  the 
Government  for  the  time  being  which  animates  some ;  well 
recollecting  what  Empson  said  of  Malthus,  and  also  of  the 
dishonesty  and  feebleness  of  Lord  Grey's  Government,  as  soon 
as  it  was  out,  and  never  till  then ;  rememberings  also,  the  old 
and  somewhat  fulsome  panegyrics  of  M'CuUoch  upon  the 
Tories  and  anti-reformers,  whom  we,  the  Whigs,  were  daily 
opposing  (I  allude  to  his  eulogies  of  Huskisson  and  Robinson 
long,  long  before  there  was  any  junction  with  the  Liberal 
party),  I  really  thought  it  very  possible  that  attacks  might 
find  their  way  into  the  Review,  very  much  without  your  know- 
ledge, and  wholly  without  your  approval.  I  hope,  also,  you 
will  not  be  angry  at  me  for  saying  that  I  positively  am  unable 
even  to  guess  to  what  you  allude  when  you  say  "  you  have 
exposed  yourself  to  rebukes  and  sneers  and  breach  of  friend- 
ship by  the  line  of  conduct  you  have  followed  in  regard  to 
me."  I  really  must  deny  all  this,  and  I  do  so  without  the 
least  blame  of  you,  because  I  do  not  know  any  occasion  on 
which  the  Review  was  called  upon  to  say  one  word  about  me. 
Since  I  went  out  of  office  (unless,  perhaps,  it  might  be  where 
Empson  went  out  of  his  way  to  flatter  Durham),  I  do  not 
recollect  my  public  conduct  ever  having  come  in  question,  so 
as  to  make  it  otherwise  than  ridiculous  for  the  Edinburgh 
Review  to  have  said  one  word  against  me,  for  I  was  supporting 
the  Government  which  it  supported,  and  was  the  very  means 
of  enabling  that  Government  to  keep  its  ground  during  1835. 
How,  then,  could  any  creature  call  upon  you  to  attack  me  ? 
and,  if  any  such  demand  has  been  made  since  I  have  opposed 
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the  OuTorumeut,  surely  the  Edinburgli  Review  never  could 
Vimve  beeti  exjtceted  to  take  a  jiart  which  cvpn  the  Ministerial 
nrvspapen  have  not  been  so  indecent  and  so  indiscreet  as  to 
^mie — I,  therefore,  cannot  even  giieas  to  wliat  you  allude. 
It  lay  one  whose  friendship  was  worth  having  could  break 
rilh  you  IfMUiuse  you  did  not  attack  me,  is  incompriihensible. 
ettld  that  those  sensitive  persons  who  are  so  angry  at 
c  neatrality  towards  me,  are  wofully  reckoning  without 
■tir  host  (if  they  really  are  friendly  to  the  B^view)  when 
1  nppose  tiutt  thore  would  be  any  benefit  to  either  its 
■cWicter  or  its  circulation  by  attacks  on  me.  Depend  upon 
|it|  tbe  Libcrnl  [mrt  of  the  public  would  turn  with  great 
Iduguit  from  such  a  sight,  Du  these  uien  really  suppose  that 
l.tim eliuders  of  the  Cuiirier  ncwapajwr,  and  one  or  two  others, 
IwterwM/fi  to  lie  traced  to  my  having  judicially  been  called  on 
lt>  r»probat«  gross  miaconduet,  in  one  case  amounting  to  dis- 
vtiy — do  they  think  that  these  ai*  a  safe  criterion  of  the 
e  of  the  Liberal  public?  Truly  that  would  be  a  very 
JfieTOM  mist»k«.  I'll  go  no  further  than  this.  These  men 
■•J  bt  sssurcd  that  such  attacks  would  have  been  followed 
•illiili  a  week  by  a  demonstration  on  the  part  of  every  friend 
■  (docktion,  law  rcfonn,  and  slave  emancipation,  such  as  t« 
r>Fn>  evcD  their  eyes. 

Iprtsuiiic  your  last  remark  refers  to  my  book  on  Nainral 
I  Swokrgy.  On  which  let  me  soy,  I  feci,  and  always  have  felt, 
I  ■*ftlinOCTely  your  very  friendly  and  consideratfi  conduct  I 
I  "»^  however,  never  seen  any  but  very  favourable  accounts  of 
*  IB  the  many  magazines  and  reviews  I  have  happened  to 
The  Quarterly  Review  I  have  beard  of,  and  not  read, 
I  wii^  informed  by  Dr.  Turton  (who  expressed  some  contempt 
■  it)  that  it  was  the  work  of  a  Dr,  Ciombie,  owing  evidently 
Ikpenonnl  spite,  my  offence  being  (hat  ii»  book  wns  not  men- 
I  by  me,  which  it  eouU  not  have  been,  its  existence  not 
f  known  tJ>  me  till  the  second  edition  of  mine  was  pub- 
I,  and  no  part  of  it  having  been  seen  by  me  till  the  third 
■4U  sold ;  the  Doctor's  great  grudge,  however,  having  been 
t  «ix  thousand  of  mine  were  immediately  sold,  and  few  or 
e  of  bis,  I  believe,  fcf  "I'/ii. 
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As  to  Lord  Jeffrey's  letter,  it  seems  to  me  to  be  upon 
another  subject  entirely,  and  upon  matters  you  and  I  have 
not  been  lately  corresponding.  My  last  letter,  read  to  him 
by  you  as  I  wished,  related  to  Canada  and  Peace,  and  only 
mentioned  Reform  incidentally.  His  letter  is  an  argument 
to  show  that  the  Radicals  cannot  make  a  Government,  and 
that  the  Whigs  are  better  than  the  Tories.  I  entirely  agree 
with  him.  But  I  must  also  add,  that  if  this  argument,  of  the 
Tories  being  worse  than  the  Whigs,  is  to  be  pressed  into  the 
service  of  ever}'  cause,  however  rotten,  the  Whigs  will  soon 
be  as  bad  as  the  Tories.  I  see  no  one  thing  that  may  not  be 
defended  by  such  an  universal  nostrum.  As  for  the  dangers 
of  extending  the  suffrage,  and  letting  in  the  rabble,  I  b^  it 
to  be  observed  that  I  never  have  said  one  word  in  favour  of 
any  extension  that  does  not  limit  itself  by  either  property  or 
intelligence.  My  Education  Test  is  specifically  applied  to 
exclude  ignorant  and  unqualified  politicians;  and,  though 
some  ultra-liberals  may  call  it  visionary,  no  one  who  considers 
it  for  a  moment  can  fancy  that  it  leads  towards  anarchy,  or 
the  bloodfihed  adverted  to  by  Lord  Jeffrey.  He  also  mis- 
apprehends the  risks  the  Liberal  cause  is  now  in.  These  arise, 
not  from  the  Radicals,  but  from  the  Tories.  Government 
being  weak  naturally,  and  having  only  strength  by  the 
Liberals  backing  it,  when  this  force  is  gone,  they  are  at  the 
mercy  of  the  Tories.  But  then,  if  the  Liberals  want  to  keep 
out  Tories,  and  take  to  the  worst  of  Tory  courses,  namely, 
flagrant  injustice  and  civil  war,  I  see  no  good  likely  to  arise 
to  the  country,  and  much  damage  to  our  character  as  Liberals. 
Pray  mention  these  mishaps  to  Lord  Jeffrey,  with  my  best 
compliments.— Yours  truly,  H.  B. 

Pray  do  set  Lord  Jeffrey  right  as  to  my  wishing  to  make 
any  attack  on  the  Government.  I  really  am  confident  that 
our  only  correspondence  has  arisen  on  leaving  out  a  iubject^ 
not  on  leaving  out  any  attack.  As  to  even  attacks,  he  seems 
wholly  to  have  forgotten  those  which  both  he  and  I  wrote  on 
the  Whig  party,  when  out  of  ofiice,  and  also  when  in  oflSce,  in 
1806.     What  I  complain  of  is,  that  many  subjects  of  fair  dis- 
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cussion  are  left  out  for  fear  of  hurting  the  Government  in- 
directly— not  that  the  Government  is  not  attacked. 

John  Allen. 

Holland  House^  January  10,  1838. 
My  dear  Sir, — I  can  easily  conceive  how  you  will  have 
perpetually  recurring  diflSculties  with  Lord  Brougham,  but 
the  Review  is  too  useful  an  instrument  to  be  thrown  away. 
He  may  coax  or  bluster,  but  he  will  not  break  with  you.  In 
your  situation  I  would  reject  all  personalities  and  extravagant 
opinions,  but  refuse  nothing  in  itself  reasonable  or  plausible, 
because  it  went  beyond  the  doctrines  hitherto  maintained  in 
the  Review.  Great  allowance  must  be  made  for  his  situation. 
After  all  the  services  he  has  rendered  to  public  liberty,  it  is 
a  cruel  state  to  be  in  a  manner  proscribed  by  all  his  former 
associates,  and  it  is  no  alleviation  to  his  mind  that  he  has  in- 
cun*ed  this  misfortune  by  his  own  faults.  He  has  often  fallen 
before,  but  has  always  risen  again  with  renewed  vigour,  and 
I  have  no  doubt  he  will  again  make  himself  a  formidable 
person,  but  I  fear  he  will  be  more  used  than  trusted.  We 
have  had  no  quarrel,  but  I  never  see  him  nor  hear  from  him. 
— Yours  faithfiilly,  J.  Allen. 

Lord  Brougham. 

London,  January  19,  1838. 
My  dear  Sir, — I  have  received  and  read  the  new  Number 
[134,  January,  1838].  It  is  very  good,  only  my  very  dear 
friend,  Mulgrave,^  should  be  less  praised.  He  is  an  excellent 
fellow,  and  deserves  great  credit,  but  truth  to  tell,  his  speech 
was  a  failure,  so  much  so  that  I  was  forced  to  bear  down  to 
his  assistance.  Were  he  sent  to  Canada  instead  of  Durham, 
should  not  despair^  even  of  that  most  diflScult  question.  Poor 
Durham  is  really  the  very  last  man,  and  has  already,  from 
personal  vanity  and  self-importance  last  night,  got  the  Govern- 
ment and  the  whole  question  into  a  sad  scrape.  I  was  obliged 
to  exert  myself  last  night  as  I  had  not  done  for  years.     The 

»  The  late  Earl  of  Normanby.  His  "  Speech  on  the  State  of  Ireland"  was 
reviewed  in  the  article  referred  to  by  Lord  Brougham,  written  by  Mr.  Tighe 
Hamilton. 
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speech '  bos  made  a  great  noiae ;  bnt  if  it  bad  one  fault,  tber 
was  no  relief,  no  ordinary  matter  for  the  miiid  to  rest  aptm.! 
E\'ery  sentence  was  a  figure  or  a  passage.  I  marked  that,  fof  1 
an  hour  and  a  half  by  tlie  clock,  I  was  speaking  in  tropes  andfl 
allusiotiB.  The  eonseqiience  was  that  the  appetite  g<it  satiirated,^] 
and  everything  was  ineffectual  that  was  helow  the  highest  J 
pitch.  I  had,  however,  so  much  to  say  that  I  could  do  no  J 
otherwise,  without  speaking  longer  still,  and  I  dtd  speak  threeil 
hours  nearly. — Believe  me  truly,  U.  '. 


M,  Napikb  to  LoBi)  Brouoham. 

Edinlurffh,  Jamiaty  21. 

Mt  dear  Lord, — I  am  glad  yon  like  the  Number.    The 
article  on   "Negro   Apprenticeship"    is    from   the   Colonist 
Office,  hy  a  distinguislied  Cambridge  man,"  who  will  be  moi 
distinguished  yet.     I  could  not  have  imagined  that  any  oM 
would  ascribe  the  article  on  Ireland  to  you.     It  was  written 
by  a  friend  of  our  good  friend   Drummond.     I  thought  it 
much  too  laudatory,  and  struck  out  as  much  as  I  decently 
could  in  the  case  of  one  who  had  never  before  written  in  thft 
Review.     A  book  has  appeared  which  you  must  have  seen, 
called  a  "  Diary,"  eaid  to  be  by  Lady  C.  Bury.    You  are  much 
referred  to  in  it,  and  indeed  it  has  reference  to  one  of  the  mi 
memorable  occurrences  of  your  life.     1  can  easily  imagine  tl 
it  affords  room  for  an  article  of  extraordinary  interest,  but 
mortal  could  write  it  but  yoarsclf. 

I  am  unwilling  to  recur  to  the  subject  of  our  late  eoi 
spondence,  and  will  say  as  little  as  I  can,  and  merely  to  obvial 
tniscoDeeptions.    When  I  alluded  to  what  had  been  said  of 
in  the  Review,  I  certainly  did  allude  to  thu  |>ersonnl  part 
the  article  you  mention,  which  was  writton  by  myself,  and 
did  think  that  it  ought  to  have  saved  me  from  the  imputatic 
that  I  might  elianoe  to  print  something  disrespectful  of  yooy- 
Lordship,     I  wish  now  that  I  had  said  nothing  of  the  kind, 
and  still  more,  that  I  had  not  alludt-d  to  the  feelings  of  others, 
I  ought  cither  lo  have  suid  more,  eu  as  1^  be  fully  understood, 
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or    Tiothing,  which  would,  I  now  repeat,  have  been  in  better 
taste.     But  I  was  nettled,  I  confess,  by  remarks  which  seemed 
to    impeach  ray  sincerity,  and  when  one  writes  under  such 
feelings,  one  is  apt  to  say  things  that  are  afterwards  repented 
of.     Still,  I  said  nothing  that  was  not  strictly  true  to  the 
letter.    I  alluded,  partly,  to  what  you  could  not  know — the 
part  I  acted  at  the  time  of  the  attacks  on  you  in  two  news- 
lapers  in  particular,  and,  partly^  to  what  you  might  have 
Teoollected — the  remonstrances  made  to  me  for  giving  you  a 
monopoly  of  the  political  department,  and  for  being  too  com- 
pliant with  your  wishes.     From  my  brief  allusion  to  these 
mattere,  you  inferred  that  I  had  been  asked  to  print  attacks 
on  you,  and  had  resisted  such  suggestions.     Nothing  of  the 
sort  ever  occurred,  and  no  man  connected  with  the  Review 
«ver  said  more  than  this :    "  You  yield  too  much  to  Lord 
Brongham ;    the  Review  must  not  be  his  Review ; "    while 
*^ery  soul  of  them   has  expressed  earnest  wishes  for  your 
WDtinued   aid,    where   it   could   be    given  without   running 
€OQnter  to  the  character  of  the  Review.     As  to  Empson,  in 
particular,  you  do  him  wrong.     He  has  said  to  me  that  he 
hows  you  are  prejudiced  against  him,  but  knows  not  how;  and 
Jeffrey,  whose  bosom  friend  he  is,  on  seeing  your  allusions  to 
lim  io  your  letter,  also  assured  me  that  you  were  under  a  mis- 
apprehension in  regard  to  his  general  sentiments  concerning 
yourself.      With    respect    to    Malthus,    Empson    says    that 
Ifalthus    himself  told  him  what   he  wrote^  and  that  he  is 
lorrj'  if  he  misrepresented  you.     The  allusions  to  Lord  Grey's 
Ministry,  and,  lately,  to  Lord  Durham,  he  allows  to  admit  of  a 
hostile  construction, but  that  such  was  nut  his  intention,  and  that 
if  the  thing  had  been  pointed  out  at  the  time,  he  would  at  once 
have  corrected  it.     Now,  that  this  is  true,  I  am  as  certain  of 
as  of  my  own  existence  ;   and  I  hope  you  will  credit  what 
I  now  say. — Ever  most  faithfully  yours,  M.  Napier. 

Lord  Brouoham. 

London^  January  23,  1838. 
My  dear  Sir, — I  have  read  Negro  Apprenticeship  in  the  last 
Number.     It  is  ably  done,  and  in  much  of  it  I  agree.     I  con- 
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elude  it  is  Stephen's,  and  if  so,  perhaps  you  would  not  object 
to  my  saying  so,  as  I  differ  on  some  portion,  especially  the  tone 
of  sneering  at  my  coadjutors,  and  I  should  wish  to  tell  them 
very  distinctly  that  I  am  not  the  author.  I  having  written, 
I  believe,  all  or  almost  all  that  ever  before  appeared  (except 
an  article  of  Wilberforce's,^  and  another  of  Stephen's  father), 
makes  it  be  at  once  concluded  that  I  am  the  writer  of  this.  I 
conclude,  whoever  wrote  it,  can  have  no  wish  to  conceal 
himself. — Yours  ever  truly,  H.  B. 

P.S.  My  Canada  speech  will  come  out  to-morrow,  and  one 
will  be  sent  to  you.  You  will  probably  hear  me  complained  of 
for  that  speech.  I  had  no  choice.  I  must  either  have  flinched 
altogether  from  the  subject,  or  taken  the  severe  and  even 
harsh  tone  I  did.  I  could  not  condemn  oppression  and  civil 
war  in  gentle  tenns.  I  was  not  at  all  good-humoured.  The 
laughter  inserted  by  reporters  was  not  real,  or  it  was  sardonic. 
I,  was  stem,  bitter,  and  inexorable  throughout.  The  very 
reasonable  wish  of  the  people  about  Government  (not  the 
Ministers,  to  do  them  justice),  was  that  to  please  them,  I 
should  change  all  my  opinions  on  all  great  questions.  Glenelg 
I  have  only  known  officially,  and  no  man  ever  defended  another 
more  zealously  (or  more  successfully,  I  will  add)  than  I  did  him 
in  1834  when  personally  attacked. 

Lmidon,  January  24,  1838. 
My  dear  Professor, — I  wTite  in  answer  to  your  letter 
on  Lady  Charlotte  Bury's  vile  work.^  My  mind  is  made  up, 
and  on  much  reflection.  We  cannot  pass  over  it.  I  have 
long  seen  that  to  this  it  must  come,  and  on  the  whole  I  am 
glad  of  it.  I  wrote  some  remarks,  severely  reproving  the 
readers,  as  well  as  publishers,  of  private  slander,  showing 
that  every  waiting  maid  was  thus  bribed  to  betray  her 
trust  for  20/.  Jeffrey  declined  the  subject,  and  I  acquiesced, 
because  the  evil  had  not  reached  a  great  height.  I  fore- 
saw it  would,  however,  and  that  the  time  must  come  for 

*  "  Wrote  an  article  for  the  Edinburgh  Review  in  answer  to  the  Defence 
of  the  Slave  Trade.    September,  1804."     ( Life  of  Wilberf oroe,  3.  194.) 
^  "  Diary,  illustrative  of  the  Times  of  George  the  Fourth." 
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mutuwe.    It  is   now  come,  and   in   peculiarly   favourable 
arnmutonoes,  for  we  have  not  a  mere  uamelesa  newspaper 
fntor,  bat  a  woman  of  rank.     So  attack  this  we  muet.     I 
porpose  to  tmdertake  it    thas:    the  general   Bubject    of  the 
ll<iw  and  proetitution  of  the  Press ;  then,  these  publications, 
ami  the  infamy  of  the  authors,  booksellers,  and  readers,  who 
iii»f,  witieti,  and  encourage  them,  feeding   foully  on   other 
iiple'g  defamed  characters,  and  dreading  all  the  while  the 
tposure  of  tlit'ir  own.     Next,  the  remedies,  legal  and  social. 
ly,  the  Prineees  of  Wales.     I  shall  tell  the  real  story, — 
[y  C.  having,  from  her  ignorance  of  good  society,  been 
iVB  a  dupe,  and  always,  however,  a  malignant  relater.     I 
givG  some  most  curious  illustrations  and  facts,  and  I 
II  ifive  a  correct  copy  of  the  celebrated  perorations  of  both 
's  speeches  and  mine,  which   never  were  published, 
lO^h  mach  talked  of,  and  not  a  little  misrepresented.      I 
I      tliinic   I  can  do  this  in  thirt}-  or  thirty-live  pages,  but  it  is 
*ueb  a  paper  as  would  be  read  if  forty.     I  can  safely  answer 

I  tof  that, — Yours  ever,  H,  B. 

^H  London,  February  3,  1838. 

^V  My  dear  Professor, — I  send   the  Slave  Trade  Speech, 

II  'Word  for  word,  as   I  spoke  it,  having  the    faculty  of  recol- 
lecting for  twenty-four  hours,  and  I  put  this  down  the  mom- 

II     tog  sAer.     Last  night  1  made  another  Canada  Speech,  with 
1  success  that  it  was  cheered  throughout  even  by  those 
;nD«t    whose    opinions    it    went,    i,  e.    Tones.      Melbourne 
xvvred  himself  with  disgrace.     He  had  the  face  to  twit  me 
bith  mpporting  and  op|Kising  his  Government  from  personal 
>tives!     This,  afier  writing  to  express  his  Herp  gratitude, 
1  nyiDg  the  same  to  others.     He,  too,  talk  of  motives ! ! 
who  was  against  all  Reform  till  he  saw  there  wns  no  nther 
kay  to  keep  bis  place,  and  then  was  a  Radical  four  years,  and 
w,  thinking  the  Court  the  better  game,  again  turns  upon 
r  people.     I  contented  myself  with  insulting  and  defying 
I,  anil  g«ve  him  notice  of  a  just  retribution  another  day. — 
■onn  ever,  H.  B. 
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M.  Napieb  to  Lord  Brougham. 

Edinburgh,  February  6,  1838. 
My  dear  Lord, — I  have  again  to  thank  you  for  your 
Slave  Trade  speech,  which  I  have  read  with  deep  emotion. 
The  conclusion  is  alike  finely  conceived  and  beautifully  ex- 
pressed. This  speech  has  brought  afresh  into  my  thoughts 
the  propriety  of  a  measure  which  I  often  have  had  it  in  my 
mind  to  suggest  to  you,  namely,  the  publishing  under  your 
own  name  a  collection  of  your  best  speeches.  This  ought  not 
to  be  left  to  others ;  and  I  need  not  tell  you  that  it  is  only 
by  published  speeches — I  mean,  speeches  corrected  and  pub- 
lished, or  prepared  for  publication,  by  him  who  spoke  them, 
that  lasting  reputation  is  secured.  The  author-statesman  is, 
after  all,  the  only  statesman  who  lives  through  all  time. 
Excuse  me  for  asking  whether  such  a  plan  has  ever  been 
thought  of  by  yourself?  Now  would  l)e  the  time  for  executing 
it,  when  you  are  not  in  oflBce,  and  in  full  vigour  of  mind  and 
body.  I  deplore  your  breach  with  the  Government,  and  fear 
it  is  now  irreparable.  The  (Quarterly  "Review  has  left  us  an 
open  field  on  Lady  Charlotte  Bury.  I  was  afraid  that 
Croker  might  have  some  curious  details  that  would  lessen 
the  interest  of  our  paper.  But  a  duller  article  on  such  a 
subject  there  could  not  well  be.  We  have  lost  one  of  the 
best  Professors  Scotland  ever  saw,  by  the  death  of  Sir  Daniel 
Sandford,  cut  off  by  typhus  fever. — Ever  truly  yours, 

M.  Napier. 

Lord  Brougham. 

Privy  Council,  February  10,  1838. 
My  dear  Professor,— I  am  much  obliged  to  you.  The 
proposal  has  often  been  made  to  me,  and  always  went  off  on 
my  repugnance  to  correct  reports  (very  scanty)  of  the  best 
speeches  I  had  made,  such  as  the  one  on  the  Queen's  case  in 
the  H.  of  C,  and  especially  the  defence  in  the  Lords.  How- 
ever, I  will  think  of  it  again,  and  let  you  know.  I  have  the 
faculty  of  being  able  to  write  word  for  word,  aft«r  delivering 
it,  a  speech  extempore  made,  if  I  do  not  delay  it  above  a  day. 
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or  a  day  and  a  half,  because  the  speaking  extempore  is  such 
an  effort  as  engraves  it  on  the  memory.  Accordingly,  my 
late  speeches  may  all  be  relied  on  as  word  for  word  what  I 
i^oke.  Bat,  after  a  day  or  two,  I  have  only  power  by  means 
of  the  reports  and  my  notes.  The  extempore  parts  of  the 
Queen's  speech  (in  the  Lords)  were  supposed  to  be  prepared, 
and  the  prepared,  except  the  peroration,  were  believed  to  be 
extempore.  Even  Lord  Erskine,  a  most  practised  judge,  was 
taken  in. — Yours  ever  truly,  H.  B. 


M.  Napieb  to  Lord  Brougham. 

Edlnhurgh^  February  13,  1838. 
My  dear  Lord, — I  am  glad  to  find  that  you  are  inclined 
to  listen  to  my  suggestion  for  a  collection  of  your  speeches.    I 
have  spoken  to  Mr.  Black,  the  only  publisher  here  likely  to 
nndertake  it,  or  into  whose  hands  it  should  be  committed. 
He  is  the  sole  proprietor  of  the  EncyclopsKlia  Britannica,  and 
the  Edinburgh  publisher  of  the  Review.     You  must  have 
hftrd  of    his   name  as    a   very   active    citizen    and    liberal 
politician  ;  and  after' many  years'  intercourse,  I  know  him  to 
w  a  very  honest  and  upright  man.     He  requested  me  to  say 
wat  he  would  be  proud  to  undertake  the  publication,  and  I  am 
wnrinced  that  there  is  a  better  chance  of  an  advantageous 
"mingement  with  him  than  with  any  one  else,  either  here  or 
in  liOndon.     His  great  inducement  would  be  the  publication 
fceing  authorised  by  yourself,  and  sanctioned  by  your  name. 
He  said  truly  that  in  no  other  way  would  it  be  safe  to  embark 
in  it.     A  primary  consideration  would   be   the   number  of 
volumes.     Less  than  three  octavo  volumes  would  not  do,  and 
more  than  four  would  swamp  the  undertaking.     I  do  not 
mean  that  the  volumes  should  be  in  that  detestable  small 
print  now  so  common,  but  respectable  volumes  such  as  col- 
lectors would  prize.     I  should  think  three  the  most  eligible 
choice  in  every  way,  but  Mr.  Black  would  not  object  to  four. 
He  will  either  take  the  whole  risk  and  half  the  profits,  or  he 
will  give  a  lump  sum  for  the  entire  copyright.     If  I  might 
advise^  I  would  say,  have  no  accountings,  but  take  a  sum. 
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In  a  publication  of  this  sort,  it  would  however  be  unreason- 
able to  expect  a  large  sum. — Ever  faithfully  yours, 

Macyey  Napier. 

Lord  Brougham. 

Privy  Council^  February  16,  1838. 

My  dear  Professor, — ^I  am  extremely  indebted  to  your 
great  kindness,  and  I  am  much  better  satisfied  to  have  so 
respectable  and  friendly  a  publisher  in  Edinburgh  as  Mr. 
Black  (who,  I  perceive,  is  the  same  I  have  long  been  ac- 
customed to  respect  as  a  valuable  coadjutor  in  the  liberal 
cause,  under  the  name  of  Adam  Black),  than  to  put  myself 
into  the  slippery,  but  griping  hands  of  others.  As  for  size, 
three  volumes  at  the  outside  certainly,  and  handsomely 
printed.  As  for  terms,  I  had  rather  leave  that  for  the 
present,  but  perhaps  I  shall  prefer  half  profits.  If  not,  I 
think  the  sum  enough  in  all  conscience. 

The  Orders  in  Council  speech,  1808,  was  a  mighty  poor 
affair.  It  was  in  my  first  manner  (as  painters  say),  and 
before  I  had  acquired  my  diction,  which  I  only  did  by  great 
labour,  constant,  reading  of  old  English  authors,  especially 
Swift  and  Addison,  whom  I  had  almost  by  heart,  and  then 
studying  and  getting  by  heart  and  translating  Demosthenes 
and  Cicero. 

I  propose  as  follows  : — 

1 .  The  speeches  to  be  in  three  classes,  some  never  published 
before — Bar,  Parliament,  and  Public  Meetings. 

2.  The  preface  to  each  to  contain  the  subject  and  any 
anecdotes,  ])ersonal  or  other,  relating  to  the  subject  or  the 
speech. 

3.  The  earliest  Parliamentary  speech  will  be  Slave  Trade, 
1801,  which  I  thereby  made  felony,  it  never  having  before 
been  treated  but  as  smuggling. 

Next  year,  Droits  of  Admiralty  and  Orders  in  Council,  both 
of  which  had  instant  effects,  the  latter  repealing  these  Orders, 
though  too  late  to  prevent  the  American  War.  Perhaps  I 
shall  allude  to  the  negotiation  with  Castlereagh  about  my  going 
over  to  America  to  negotiate  for  Peace  on  the  Orders  being 
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repealed.  There  are  no  otber  Parliameutaiy  speeches  till  1816- 
lu  that  year,  I  made  a  reinark»b]e  one  on  Agricultural  dis- 
tress, and  in  1817,  one  on  MaDufacturing- distress.  In  1818, 
Education  one.  1819,  the  reply  to  Peel,  when  he  assailed  me 
while  very  ill.  The  reply  to  Plunket,  1820,  the  one  in 
House  of  Commons  that  saved  the  Queen,  The  Duke  of 
Wellington  sat  under  the  gallery,  and  commanded  the  minis- 
terial army.  I  out-mana;uvred  him,  and  got  a  delay  which 
^ved  the  Queen ;  n^ver  pablhhed.  1821,  none.  1822,  Manu- 
facturing distress;  nerer  jiudlirheil.  1823,  speech  against 
the  Holy  Alliance,  and  speech  on  Ireland  (Administration  of 
Justice);  never  jtubl'mked,  1824.  Smith,  the  Missionary's 
case,  and  reply.  This  abolished  Slavcrj-  in  the  result,  and 
turned  a  dozen  Members  out  of  their  seats  in  1826  and  1830. 
1826,  Catholic  Question  and  Irish  Algerine  Aet;  never pHllished. 
1626,  none.  1827,  Catholic  Question  (attack  on  Lyndhurat 
and  Phillpotts);  not  publMcd.  1828,  Reform  of  the  Law 
(origin  of  all  the  reforms).  1829,  none.  1830,  Slavery  eman- 
cipation. This  brought  me  in  for  Yorkshire.  1831,  Reform. 
1832,  Russo-Dutch  Loan;  not publUhed.  I  was  under  severe 
illness,  and  could  hardly  walk  into  the  House.  1833,  Scotch 
Burgh  Reform.  1834,  Poor  Law.  1835,  Newspaper  Stamp 
and  Education,  and  Change  of  Ministry.  1836,  None,  1837, 
Business  of  Parliament,  Lord  Mulgravo's  Government,  and 
Ciril  List.  1838,  Canada,  Slave  Trade,  and  Kducatiou ;  not 
publiiked.  Another  siieech — the  one  I  am  working  at,  on 
Slavery  and  Slave  Trade. 

I  think  one  or  two  of  my  Judgments  should  be  given. 
There  arc  two  or  three  very  much  laboured  by  me,  and  on 
strange  cases  of  fraud  and  family  disputes,  which  have  never 
been  published,  and  there  is  the  one  on  Long  Wellesley's  case. 

The  next  class  is  Bar  Speeches.  The  two  on  Flogging  in 
the  Army,  one  of  which  got,  and  the  other  lost,  the  verdict. 
1812,  the  one  in  King's  Bench.  Libel  upon  Regent;  never 
jniiliiird.  1813,  none.  1814,  none,  nor  until  1820,  De- 
fence of  the  Qncen,  1 832,  Durham  Clergy  case.  There  may 
be  one  or  two  others — not  more. 

Speeches  at   Meetings.      One  at  Liverpool   against  Can- 
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ning  and  Pitt  (where  the  baming  of  Moscow  is  alludeci  ^ 
One  at  the  end  of  the  Election.  Inaugural  Discourse?^  ^ 
Glasgow.  Speeches  at  Edinburgh,  1825  and  1834,  and 
Liverpool  and  Manchester,  1835.  There  are  no  more,  but  €^  r 
fact  will  be  stated  (and  not  believed),  that  all  the  meetings  ^ 
ever  attended,  exclusive  of  elections,  from  1808  to  183^^ 
amount  to  once  in  two  years. 

The  whole  will  be,  I  should  think,  not  a  very  valuable,  bul^* 
certainly  not  a  tiresome  or  dull  book. — Yours  ever  sincerely, 

H.  B. 

Speak  to  Black,  and  let  me  know  the  result  soon,  that  I 
may  get  the  speeches  together,  which  is  difScult,  and  will 
take  time. 

London^  February  21,  1838. 

My  dear  Professor, — I  have  lost  no  time  since  last 
night  relieved  me  of  my  favourite  progeny — the  Slavery 
speech — ^my  7r€</)t  <TT€(f)avov,  to  compare  great  things  with 
small.  So  this  morning,  having  a  holiday,  owing  to  the 
lev&,  from  judicial  business,  I  sat  down  and  wrote  twenty 
pages  more  of  the  grand  article.  I  hope  you  will  esteem 
the  portraits  of  old  Charlotte  and  Whitbread  worthy  a  place 
in  our  little  gallery.  I  am  sure  at  least  they  are  like,  which 
in  portraits  is  something.  To-morrow  you  will  have  as  much 
more,  and  that  will  make  about  three  sheets.  Half  a  one 
more  will  complete  the  work,  being  in  all  between  fifty  and 
sixty  pages,  quite  enough  in  all  conscience.  Again,  pray  keep 
all  to  yourself,  except  Lord  Jeffrey. 

I  was  so  nervous  in  my  yesterday's  speech,^  from  the  ex- 
tensive pains  I  had  taken,  and  the  general  anxiety  it  excited, 
that  it  seemed  as  if  I  had  never  begun  to  speak  before.  But 
I  believe  I  succeeded,  at  least  I  hear  the  most  extravagant 
praises,  and  the  most  unjust.  I  executed  all  the  passages  I 
intended,  but  those  about  visitation  of  God  and  Milton's 
death  are  nowhere,  I  perceive,  given,  and  they  produced  more 
effect  than  anything  but  the  prayer.  I  had  worked  too  much 
at  the  article  while  I  was  preparing  the  speech,  so  that,  I 
fear,  both  were  the  worse  for  it. — Yours  ever  truly,    H.  B. 

'  "  On  the  Immediate  Emancipation  of  the  Negro  Apprentices." 
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London^  February  28,  1838. 
My  dear  Professor, — ^The  printing  is  really  very  good 
and  correct,  considering  the  hurry  and  blots  of  my  MS.  I  ana 
correcting  and  improving  it  considerably,  and  you  are  quite 
right  as  to  Canning.  I  give  him  a  whole  page  more,  with  a 
good  and  descriptive  Latin  quotation,  and  a  remark  on  his 
liberal  connection,  which  is  but  just  to  the  Whig  party  and  to 
him.  His  daughter  (Marchioness  of  Clanricarde)  is  a  great 
ally  of  mine,  and  though  a  little  of  an  alarmist  (never  having 
become  a  reformer),  she  is  the  cleverest  woman  I  almost  ever 
knew,  and  the  most  accomplished ;  indeed,  quite  worthy  of  her 
parentage.  She  went  over  the  whole  article  with  me,  and  has 
^^irgr^^^  much  that  is  good.  The  two  sentences  I  sent  for 
insertion  were  hers,  and  capital  they  are,  full  of  discrimination 
and  sense.  I  told  her  that  the  portrait  of  Canning  was  too 
much  light  and  had  no  shade  for  relief,  that  I  did  not  wish  her 
to  suggest  shades  to  her  father's  picture,  but  meant  to  make 
Lord  Seaford  ^  do  so,  he  having  been  his  bosom  friend,  but  very 
candid,  and  now  a  stout  Whig.  Between  them  we  shall  soon 
have  it  well  finished.  I  am  rather  inclined  to  think  the  Tress 
portion  of  the  paper  the  best.  It  is  certainly  the  most 
valuable.  Your  praise  of  the  article  is,  I  fear,  very  much  the 
result  of  your  unvaried  and  unwearied  kindness  for  the  author. 
Were  it  not  so,  I  really  should  think  in  good  earnest  of  what 
has  always  been  my  chief  ambition  as  to  literary  character 
(afler  eloquence,  of  course) — I  mean  the  rank  and  station  of 
an  historian.  I  have  some  little  knack  of  narrative,  the  most 
difficult  by  far  of  all  styles,  and  never  yet  attained  in  perfection 
but  by  Hume  and  Livy;  and  I  bring  as  much  oratory  and 
science  to  the  task  as  most  of  my  predecessors,  nor  does  the 
exceedingly  flimsy  and  puerile  works  of  Alison,  &x;.,  deter  me 
from  my  favourite  subject — French  Revolution.  I  shall  think 
well  before  I  undertake  it,  but  also  before  I  give  it  up. — 
Yours  ever  sincerely,  H.  B. 

*  Charles  Rose  Ellis,  created  Baron  Seaford  in  1S26. 
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London,  March  7,  183 
Mt  DEAR  Sir, — Slave  Trade  being  over  last  night,  I  got 
up  betimes  this  morning,  and  finished  at  length  oar  long,  but, 
I  believej  not  tedious  article.'     My  speech,  contrary  to  all  my 
fears  of  a  comparison  with  the  last,  was,  beyond  all  former 
example,  succeesfal.     I  never  certainly  had  such  testimonies 
from  men  and  women  too,  and  I  think  the  Government  repeat   . 
now  their  extreme  folly.     I  had  beaten  them  two  to  one,  but 
for  Wellington  not  being  ready  to  take  the  Government,  so  he 
came  to  their  rescue.    But  a  vote  of  censure  on  Slave  Tiadin^ 
met  by  a  Government  with  no  negative,  but  only  a  previous    , 
question  I  and  that  charitably  interposed  by  the  leader  of  their   I 
adversaries  I     It  is  unexampled,  and  their  fate  is  sealed.     £ 
have  split  tbe  Tories  into  two  parties,  and  one  will  do  as  I  i 
like  on  all  fair  occasions.  H.  B. 


Jobs  Allen, 

March  12,  IS38. 
Mt  dear  Sir, — Tliere  is  only  one  person,  I  should  think^  , 
who  would  take  the  trouble  to  review  the  very  worthless  book 
with  which  you  are  to  commence  your  next  Number,  and  he, 
I  admit,  has  very  just  reasons  for  undertaking  so  disagreeable 
a  task.     But  I  beg  of  you  to  be  on  your  guard  against  him. 
You  know  one  of  the  great  defects  of  his  character  is  to  over- 
value the  immediate  object  he  has  in  hand-,  to  be  carried  away 
by  the  pa£sion  of  the  moment ;  and,  under  that  impulse,  to  aay   , 
and  do  what  he  has  reason  afterwards  to  regret.     His  passioa 
at  present  is  to  punish  Ministers  for  their  neglect  of  him,  to  J 
turn  them  out,  and  to  annoy  them  by  all  the  means  in  1 
power.     Take  care  therefore,  that,  in  vindicating  bis  royatl 
mbtreas  and  her  friends,  and  in  exposing  those  who  persecuted 4 
her  when  alive,  and  have  traduced  her  since  her  death,  ha 
inserts  nothing,  by  way  of  illustration  or  comment,  that  can   i 
wound    the  feelings  of  any   one  who  is  no  wuy  conDecti.>dJ 
with  the  aSair,  but  may  nevertheless,  at  this  moment,  havej 
incurred  hie  indignation.     Excuse  the  liberty  I  take  in  givingfl 
you  this  advice,  but  knowing  how  apt  he  is  to  infuse  intoa 
'  "  George  tlie  Fonrth  and  Qoem  CHtdinc,"  April,  1S38. 
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everything  he  writes  the  spirit  that  animates  him  at  the 
moment,  I  should  have  been  wanting  in  duty  both  to  you  and 
to  him,  if  I  had  not  urged  you  to  take  more  than  usual  caution 
in  revising  what  is  sent  to  you  for  publication.  The  majority 
of  29,  say  the  Tories,  has  given  a  year's  respite  to  the  Ministry, 
unless  they  fall  into  some  egregious  blunder  in  the  course  of 
it.  The  line  taken  by  the  Duke  of  Wellington  on  Lord 
Brougham's  motion  against  Lord  Glenelg,  convinces  me  that 
he  does  not  wish  for  a  change  of  Ministry  at  present,  because 
he  does  not  feel  himself  strong  enough  to  form  a  stable 
Government  in  place  of  the  present  one. — Yours  truly, 

John  Allex. 

Lord  Jeffrey. 

Edinburgh,  March  17,  1838. 
My  dear  N., — I  return  your  proofs,  which  have  not  been 
seen  by  any  eye  but  my  own,  and  I  thank  you  very  heartily 
for  the  pleasure  they  have  given  me.  It  is  a  very  remarkable 
paper,  and  will  produce,  as  it  ought,  no  little  sensation.  The 
characters  have  the  copiousness  and  the  colouring  of  Clarendon, 
with  a  great  deal,  too,  of  his  generous  candour,  on  some 
points,  and  the  traces  of  his  deep  partialities  on  others ;  and 
there  are  bits  excavated  with  the  sharp  style  of  Tacitus.  The 
moral  is  good  throughout.  But  more  people  will  go  along 
with  the  invective  on  the  Royal  husband  than  the  apology  for 
the  injured  wife.  Even  if  she  had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  a 
kind  man — like  our  late  gracious  William,  for  instance — I 
doubt  whether  Caroline  would  ever  have  enacted  the  part  of  an 
English  Queen  with  propriety,  or  been  acceptable  to  English 
ladies.  These  characters  are  the  striking  things  in  the  work, 
and  stamp  it  with  the  gravity  of  an  enduring  history.  The 
least  satisfactory  part  is  that  directed  to  the  book  reviewed, 
which  is  scarcely  dissected  and  exposed  enough  to  bear  out  the 
unmeasured  reprobation  with  which  it  and  its  author  are 
visited.  But,  I  suppose,  its  notoriety,  and  the  general  assent 
of  all  readers,  was  relied  on. — Ever  yours,  F.  Jeffrey. 


\i 
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James  (afterwards  Sir  James)  Stephen. 

Bowning  Street^  March  7,  1838. 
Dear  Sir, — If  I  were  to  answer  your  enquiry  by  informing 
you  that,  since  I  last  addressed  you  on  the  subject  of  a  review 
of  Mr.  Wilberforce's  Life,  I  have,  contrary  to  my  expectations^ 
had  on  my  hands  the  business  arising  out  of  two  revolts  in 
Canada,  a  new  struggle  with  the  West  Indies,  and  an  impeach- 
ment, or  something  very  like  an  impeachment,  of  Lord  Glenelg, 
and  that,  in  addition  to  these  hindrances,  the  tardiness  of  the 
printer  has  prevented  my  even  yet  seeing  the  last  400  pages 
of  the  book  to  be  reviewed  ;  and  if,  from  these  facts,  I  should 
draw  an  apology  for  a  breach  of  my  promise,  you  would  not, 
perhaps,  declare  it  an  ofience  absolutely  unpardonable..  But  I 
state  the  facts  only  with  a  view  to  my  excuse  if  my  paper, 
when  it  reaches  you,  shall  fall  far  below  the  expectation  which 
you  may  have  formed.  With  more  leisure,  I  could  have  com- 
pressed it  into  a  shorter  compass,  but  never  having  had  to 
myself  more  than  two  hours  to  give  to  it  at  any  one  time,  and 
having,  in  fact,  written  it  in  a  multitude  of  interUiiial  half 
hours,  I  have  but  very  imperfectly  executed  my  own  purpose. 
It  is  a  curious  and  interesting  work,  not,  I  think,  very  skilfully 
executed,  but  well  calculated  to  convey  a  very  correct  impres- 
sion of  every  part  of  Mr.  Wilberforce's  character,  with  the 
exception  of  that  which  constituted  one  of  the  most  remarkable, 
though  not  perhaps  the  most  important  of  the  qualities  which 
distinguished  him  from  other  men.  If  you  knew  him,  you  will 
be  aware  that  he  was  the  most  perfect,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
the  most  natural  and  unconscious  Actor  who  ever  appeared  off 
the  stage.  He  had  such  histrionic  powers  when  he  was  in  his 
usual  health  and  spirits,  that,  into  whatever  society  he  fell, 
the  eye  of  every  person  present  was  gradually  fixed  on  his 
countenance  and  watching  his  gestures.  So  homely  a  person, 
and  so  elociuent  a  demeanour,  were  scarcely  ever  united.  The 
charm  which  this  imparted  to  his  religious  conversation,  and, 
indeed,  to  his  whole  character,  is  of  course  incapable  of  any 
intelligible  description  in  words,  and  I  surmise  that  the 
readers  of  these  volumes  will  susjwct  his  friends  of  idolatry, 
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because  they  will  not  discover  what  was  the  spell  under  which 
they  were  placed.  Nevertheless,  it  is  my  honest  opinion  that 
the  book  is  worthy  of  much  praise,  and  I  have  ventured  to 
bestow  a  little.  For  this  I  must  ask  a  vote  of  credit,  as  I 
cannot  send  the  volumes  for  your  perusal,  though  T  will 
endeavour,  if  possible,  to  do  so  in  suflBcient  time  to  enable  you 
to  form  your  own  opinion  on  their  merits,  before  you  are 
committed  to  any  judgment  respecting  them. — Very  truly 
yours,  James  Stephen. 

March  22,  1838. 

My  dear  Sir, — I  return  the  proofs,^  with  the  correction  of 

Tarious  errors,  the  responsibility  for  which  must  be  divided 

between  your  printer  and  myself,  although   I   suspect  that 

mine  is  the  heavier  share  of  the  burthen.     I  am  very  much 

indebted  to  you  for  the  confidence  with  which  you  have  been 

pleased  to  treat  me  on  this  occasion,  and  I  trust  you  will  find 

that  I  have  not  abused  it  by  introducing  a  word  which  would 

jar  with  the  ordinary  tenor  of  your  work.     Indeed  I  have  but 

little  temptation  to  do  this,  ibr  there  are  not  many  subjects  on 

which  I  do  not  in  general  subscribe  to  its  doctrines.     Party 

politics,  or  rather  personal  politics  (for  we  are  fast  approaching 

the  state  in  which  the  avowed  principles  of  most  public  men 

•"^  too  much  alike  to   explain  the  violence  and  acrimony 

^f  their  dissensions),  are  not  indeed  matters  with  which  I  am 

**U8tomed  to  interfere,  or  respecting  which  I  take  any  great 

'oterest.    As  a  looker-on,  I  am  pleased  to  see  the  gradual 

Prevalence  of  the   opinions  which  have  been  making  their 

^^.^  for  the  last  half  century,  and  I  should  class  myself  among 

"jgs,  if  one  were  not  averse  from  the  use  of  a  nomenclature 

^hich  has  lost  all  its  meaning,  except  that  it  continues  to 

*^Pply  the  combatants  on  either  side  with  watchwords. 

^  the  subject  of  religion,  it  would  be  absurd,  even  if 
*^  ^ere  possible,  to  be  silent  in  writing  even  a  few  pages  on 
^*^^  life  of  a  man  so  peculiarly  characterised  as  Mr.  Wilberforce 
^as  hv  the  universal  dominion  of  Christianity  over  his  whole 
^8tem  of  thought  and  action.     I  have,  therefore,  not  scrupltKi 

"  "  Life  of  William  Will>erforco,"  April,  1838. 
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to  give  great  prominence  to  this  topic,  nor  have  I  supposed 
that  you  would  object  to  publishing  a  paper  which'  attributes 
to  the  religious  principle  the  extraordinary  influence  which, 
beyond  all  doubt,  it  did  exercise  over  his  mind.  I  have  not,  of 
course,  forgotten  that  the  Edinburgh  Review  is  a  work  in 
which  such  topics  can  be  mentioned  only  in  an  incidental 
manner  J  and  that  it  is  not  the  appropriate  place  for  doctrinal 
much  less  for  hortatory  theology.  Yet,  being  firmly  convinced 
of  the  injustice  of  the  opinion  which  would  attribute  to  ite 
authors  either  hostility  or  indifference  to  the  religious  prin- 
ciples of  the  great  body  of  their  fcllow-countr^Tnen,  I  have 
thought  myself  at  liberty  to  write  in  the  character,  not  of 
a  sectarian  (for  there  is  no  temper  which  I  more  dislike  or 
would  more  wish  to  avoid),  but  in  that  of  a  Catholic  (I  do  not 
mean  a  Roman  Catholic)  Christian,  who  assumes  that  his 
readers  concur  with  him  in  the  general  recognition  of  the 
authority  of  the  sacred  writings.  Will  you  permit  me  to  use 
the  freedom  of  saying  that  there  are  many  of  those  w^ho  are 
accustomed  to  read  the  Edinburgh  Review,  to  whom  it  will  be 
agreeable  to  receive  now  and  then  some  more  distinct  intima- 
tion than  usually  reaches  them,  of  the  consent  of  the  conductors 
of  that  work  to  the  cardinal  principles  of  our  common  faith.  If 
I  can  be  of  any  use  to  you  hereaft^T  in  occasionally  sounding 
that  string,  I  should  be  very  happy  to  be  so  employed. — Very 
truly  yours,  James  Stephen. 

Lord  Buougham. 

Kicc,  April  26,  1838. 
My  dear  Professor, — We  left  Paris  on  Thursday  morn- 
ing early.  We  had  all  dined  with  the  King  and  Queen  the 
day  before,  and  passed  a  very  agreeable  day.  He  is  really 
one  of  the  pleasantest  men  I  know,  and  though  I  am  far  from 
approving  all  he  docs,  no  one  can  witness  the  great  capacity 
which  he  shows  for  affairs,  and  not  admire  him.  His  ix)sition 
has  been  the  most  difficult  any  man  ever  was  in— all  but  im 
impossible  one.  He  has  himself  alone  and  wholly  unaided, 
nay,  always  opposjcd  in  every  ([uarler,  made  it  not  only  tenable 
but  comparatively  easy.     He  is  also,  bv  inclination  as  well  as 
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situation,  friendly  to  peace  and  order.     We  travelled  througli 
two  days  and  two  nights  of  as  severe  cold  as  I  ever  endured 
anywhere.     Sometimes  snow  for  hours,  nay,  for  leagues  it  lay 
on  the  ground  half  a  foot  deep,  though  not  on  the  road,  yet 
in  all  the  fields.     Our  only  comfort  was  found  in  the  uniformly 
excellent  fare  at  all  the  inns,  great  and  small,  a  peculiarity  of 
France,  for  I  never  was  in  the  meanest  ale-house  without 
finding  an  excellent  dinner  at  all  hours  of  the  day  and  night. 
At  Lyons  we  arrived  safe  at  six  on  Saturday  morning,  just 
an  hour  too  late  for  the  steam-boat.     Had  the  weather  and 
roads  been  better,  we  should  then  have  gone  through  France 
between  Thursday  morning  and  dinner  on  Saturday,  that  is, 
from  Paris  to  near  the  Mediterranean,  and  above  560  miles. 
As  it  was,  we  stopped  all  Saturday  at  Lyons.     My  com- 
panions, who  do  not  sleep  in  a  carriage  as  well  as  I  can,  went 
to  bed,  but  I  felt  so  little  fatigued  that  I  wrote  letters,  and 
read  all  the  morning.     Next  day  we  were  a-foot  again.     Lyons 
is  a  magnificent  town  in  situation,  in  the  beautiful  confluence 
of  the  Rhone  and  Saone.     In  the  boat  I  continued  my  night's 
rest  for  three  or  four  hours,  and  aft^r  trying  to  remain  on  deck 
an  hour  or  two  longer,  was  driven  below  by  the  intense  cold 
which  a  wind  almost  tempestuous  brought  from  the  snowy 
Alps,  and  which  seemed  rather  to  increase  than  diminish  as 
we  were  carried  down  the  rapid  river  at  the  rate  of  thirteen 
miles  an  hour,  and  were  thus  going  through  a  degree  of  lati- 
tude every  five  hours.     Before  seven,  being  delayed  two  hours 
or  thereabouts  by  this  wind,  we  reached  Avignon,' and  dined 
at  an  excellent  table  d'hote.     I  should  have  mentioned  that, 
as  the  French  are  essentially  a  ck Unary  people,  so  we  had  a 
restaurateur  on  board,  and  could  breakfast  a  la  fourchetle,  or 
dine  by  a  carte,  as  at  Paris.     I  only  ate  an  omelette,  as  I 
chose  to  sleep  two  or  three  hours  in  the  day,  taking  an  extra 
quantity  in  expectation  of  travelling  all  the  following  night. 
But  my  two  companions  dined,  or  something  very  like  it,  and 
astonished  me  with  afterwards  dining  at  the  table  d'hote.     At 
nine  we  set  out,  and  travelled  all  night  and  next  day  in  a  cold 
little  less  than  on  the  Rhone.     We  find  the  whole  of  this  fine 
countrj'  in  dismay.     The  unexampled  cold  for  ten  days  at  an 
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advanced  season  had  destroyed  their  malberries  (silk  is  one  of 
the  gre^t  staples),  and  caused  alarm  for  their  vines.  The 
olives,  however.  a!l  look  well.  We  dined  at  Brignolles,  and 
as  we  approached  Cannes  (where  my  little  property  lies)  I 
came  to  Ixr  recognised  as  a  friend  and  neighbour.  We  deter- 
mined on  crossing  the  Estrelles,  an  Alpine  pass,  in  the  night 
to  save  time,  and  a  more  perilous  joamey  never  was  made. 
I,  who  knew  its  precipices,  did  not  like  it  mach,  bat  my  two 
friends  were  still  more  astonished  at  it.  However,  we  arrived 
safe,  and  the  climate  was  changed.  Next  day  we  passed  in 
seeing  my  chateau,  not  one  stone  of  which  I  had  ever  seen. 
I  was,  therefore,  a  little  anxious  about  it.  However,  nothing 
could  ViC  more  satisfactorv.  I  never  saw  a  better,  not  to  sav, 
a  finer  count n*  house.  Fine  exterior,  ma^rnificent  rooms,  four 
and  five  on  a  fl^^ior,  staircase  such  as  I  never  saw  in  anv  house. 
V>eautiful  terraces  on  the  roof,  orange  groves,  almond  trees, 
vineyanls,  and  a  fine  pine  forest  behind,  of  which  part  belongs 
to  me,  and  the  rest  I  am  in  treaty  for.  Then  I  dip  my  feet 
in  the  blue  Mediterranean,  my  groves  reaching  to  its  edge. 
I  found  our  hay  har^'cst  got  in,  peas  nearly  over  (first  crop), 
cherries  set,  apricots  fit  for  tarts,  artichokes  ripe,  and  g^reen 
almonds  at  the  dessert.  Truly  the  climate  is  itself  again, — 
sultry  and  delicious  beyond  description, — the  sea  the  colour  of 
deep  blue. — Yours  ever,  H.  B. 

BntJfselsy  Ma  if  15,  1838. 
Mv  DEAU  PiiOKKssou, — I  havc  now  reached  my  journey's 
end  very  nearlv,  for  I  leave  this  earlv  to-morrow  bv  the  rail- 
way  to  Antwci-j),  and  embark  there  in  the  steam-boat,  so  as  to 
be  in  London  on  Thursday  mominp^,  and  in  the  House  of 
I^>rds,  debating  the  Poor  Law  for  Ireland  on  Friday.  I  had 
a  severe  cold  the  last  two  days  of  Paris,  and  was  even  stopi^ed 
five  or  six  hours.  The  change  of  temperature  in  one  night 
had  been  30',  i.e,,  from  82'  to  52\  I  came  here  by  Com- 
]»i«*gne,  stopping  at  that  niagnifieent  palace,  the  finest  the 
King  of  I'Vance  has,  and  in  the  noblest  forest  f?cenery.  It  is 
a  prfxligious  fon*st,  with  rides  through  it  in  all  directions. 
Lord  Sefton  used  to  spend  three  weeks  there  evcrv  Autumn, 
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enjoying  the  rides  and  forest  scenery  without  stint.  The 
palace  is  a  noble  one,  and  the  terrace  as  fine  a  thing  as  I  ever 
saw.  We  travelled  all  Sunday  night,  and  got  here  early  next 
day,  my  cold  not  being  so  much  the  worse  for  it  as  I  had 
feared.  The  cold  here  is  really  more  intense  than  I  remember 
it  in  January  and  February  when  I  was  last  here,  and  it  has 
a  broiling  sun  to  make  it  worse.  I  went  to  Laken,  the  King's 
country  palace,  which  is  a  very  fine  one,  and  had  a  long  and 
very  satisfactory  interview  with  him  on  English  as  well  as 
Continental  affairs,  which  throw  much  light  on  some  recent 
events  at  home.  I  afterwards  dined  with  him,  and  I  never 
saw  a  finer  Court  or  entertainment.  It  is  singular  what 
accidental  connection  I  have  had  with  his  family.  He  dined 
with  me  in  1831  (the  last  dinner,  I  believe,  he  was  at  in 
England),  and  sat  down  Prince  Leopold.  During  dinner 
came  the  despatch -box,  with  the  offer  of  the  Belgian  crown, 
or  rather,  the  final  ratification  of  his  election.  I  immediately 
handed  it  to  him,  and  saluted  him  as  his  Majesty,  which  all 
the  company  called  him  the  rest  of  the  evening.  He  was 
very  gracious,  and  invited  us  all  over  to  see  him  here.  It  is 
a  rare  thing  to  happen  that  your  gnest  while  at  dinner  becomes 
a  king.  The  other  odd  incident  is  this :  when  Princess  Char- 
lotte died,  the  AVhigs,  knowing  I  was  acquainted  with  the 
Duke  of  Kent,  got  me  to  write,  and  urge  his  losing  no  time 
ill  taking  a  wife,  to  keep  out  the  Duke  of  Cumberland,  whom 
they  then  disliked  and  feared  far  more  than  they  have  since 
done.  I  have  his  answer  acceding  to  our  request,  stating  his 
difiiculties,  chiefly  pecuniary ;  but  when  he  came  over,  he 
presented  me  to  the  Duchess,  and  good-humouredly  observed 
that  I  had  had  a  hand  in  the  match.  He  afterwards  expected 
me  to  assist  his  Lottery  Bill^  and  was  extremely  angry  when 
I  not  only  refused,  but  threatened  to  oppose  and  throw  it  out, 
so  he  withdrew  the  Bill,  and  never  could  bear  me  afterunrds. 
All  this  Melbourne  knew  when  he  had  the  baseness  to  speak 
of  my  courtier-like  qualities.  I  have  kept  the  house  to-day, 
to  drive  away  my  cold,  and  shall  only  go  out  to  dine  with  the 
English  ambassador.  The  Queen  here  had  heard  from  her 
father  and  mother  (King  and  Queen  of  the  French)  all  about 
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my  journey  to  Cannes.  She  is  an  agreeable  person  for  a  Queen, 
but  has  not  her  mother's  perfectly  finished  mannei-s,  though 
resembling  her. — Yours  ever  sincerely,  H.  B. 

John  Allex. 

Holland  House,  May  6,  1838. 

My  dear  Sir, — I  showed  your  letter  to  Lord  Holland,  as 
you  desired  me.  He  advised  me  to  send  it  to  Lord  Melbourne, 
who  returned  it  next  day  with  the  enclosed,  which  satisfies  me 
that  I  did  right  in  sending  it  to  him.^ 

Prescott's  History  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  seemed  to  me 
a  very  good  book,  but  not  being  able  to  undertake  it  myself, 
I  thought  of  Gayangos,  a  Spanish  gentleman,  very  well  versed 
in  Arabic  literature,  and  in  the  history  of  his  own  country, 
who  was  induced  by  Lord  Munster  to  come  to  England,  in 
order  to  make  a  translation  of  an  Arabic  account  of  the  Moorish 
occupation  of  Spain,  and  of  their  final  expulsion  from  the 
Peninsula,  to  be  published  at  the  expense  of  the  Society  for 
Translating  and  Publishing  Works  of  Oriental  Literature. 
I  had  heard  him  say  that  he  had  thoughts  of  reviewing  Pres- 
cott's book,  and  of  sending  his  review  to  the  Quarterly.  I 
wrote  to  remind  him  of  what  he  had  said,  and  to  suggest  that 
he  should  transfer  his  intended  article  to  the  Edinburgh.  You 
will  see  from  his  answer  that  he  is  willing  to  undertake  the 
task.^  I  have  been  reading  a  very  pert  and  anti-liberal  work 
by  Plumer  Ward,  which  you  mentioned  to  me  some  time  ago, 
and  if  I  have  a  few  days'  leisure  at  Holland  House,  I  shall 
writ<3  a  short  article  ^  on  it.  It  contains  virulent  attacks  on 
Mackintosh,  Fox,  and  Lord  John  Russell,  which  call  for  some 
animadversion  on  the  part  of  their  friends.  It  is  full  of  gall 
and  bitterness. — Yours  truly,  J.  Allen. 

South  Street,  May  3,  1838. 

*  My  Dear  Allen, — Many  thanks  for  this  letter.  I  beg  you  ^ill  assure 
Mr.  Napier  that  I  am  not  at  all  diKsatisiied  with  the  mention  made  of  me  in 
the  article  in  the  Eilinbnrgh  Review.  It  is,  as  Brougham  says,  the  state- 
ment of  a  fact.  It  is,  if  1  remember,  not  correctly  stated,  but  facts  seldom 
are. — Yours  faithfully,  *  MELBOrRNE. 

*  Art.  5,  January,  1839,  by  Gayangos. 

'  Art.  7,  July,  1838.     "  Mr.  Plumer  Ward  on  the  Revolution  of  1688/* 
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Captain  Basil  Hall. 

DunglasSy  Dunbar^ 

May  23,  1838. 
My  LEAR  Sir, — The  letter  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  to 
which  I  alluded  when  I  last  saw  you,  is  in  the  tenth  volume 
of  his  Despatches  [p.  61-66].     It  is  addressed  to  Don  Diego 
de  la  Vega,  Inianzon.     It  is  a  singular  letter  to  be  written  by 
any  man,  but  truly  w^onderful  as  coming  from  a  soldier,  and 
engaged  as  he  was.     I  rejoice  exceedingly  to  hear  that  you 
propose  to  give  an  article  on  these  Despatches.     I  think  you 
might,  with  great  effect  and  advantage  to  the  Review,  ad- 
venture on  a  series  of  articles.     The  topics  are  so  varied  and 
extensive,  and  withal  so  very  interesting,  that  it  wull  be  quite 
impossible  to  give  anything  like  an  idea  of  this  vast  mine  of 
^fidom,  information,  right  feeling,  right  principles,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  particular  interest  of  circumstances,  in  one 
wticlc,  or  even  in  two  or  three.     Each  volume  might  well 
afford  the  highest  talents  full  exercise  to  exhibit  properly.     I 
Ml,  indeed,  well   convinced  that  you  would  be   doing  the 
countn-  a  high  service  by  such  a  series  of  articles ;    and  if 
you  got  hold  of  a  thorough-bred  good  hand  to  execute  the 
^)  you  will  repay  some  portion  of  the  mighty  obligation 
>J<Hler  which  the  Duke  has  placed  us  all.     I  wish  I  felt  at 
IJnerty  to  tell  you  the  very  important  and  arduous  share  which 
Colonel  Gurwood  has  had  in  this  great  work.     He  has  en- 
^Qntered  and  overcome  very  many  difficulties  in  quarters 
*uere  they  might  not  have  been  expected,  and  throughout 
"^  W  shown  great  skill,  talents,  and  a  degree  of  address 
worthy  of  all  praise.     I  have  been  in  constant  and  intimate 
^niniunication  with  him  from  the  very  first,  and  know  well 
'"^  prodigious  advantage  which  has  flowed  from  his  manage- 
^^t.    But  you  may  readily  conceive  that  much  of  what  I 
•^on'on  this  subject  is  of  a  nature  merely  to  be  hinted  at. 
"Qrwood's  devotion  to  the  Duke  is  something  quite  amiable, 
*^^  it  has  enabled  him   to  go   through  with   his  task  in  a 
|^»Jner  no  other  man  alive,  I  believe,  could  have  gone  through 
it.-Ever  trulv  vours,  Basil  Hall. 
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M.  Napier  to  Lord  Brougham. 

Edinburgh^  June  6^  1838. 

My  dear  Lord, — As  all  the  trash  about  the  coronation 
must  be  cleared  away  before  the  Speeches  ^  are  brought  out,  it 
is  to  be  wished  that  there  should  be  no  more  hurry  than  is 
necessary  to  be  ready  by  that  time ;  for  I  fear  that,  owing  to 
the  rapid  printing,  and  your  distance  presenting  immediate 
reference,  some  errors  may  be  overlooked.  It  would  have 
given  me  great  pleasure,  had  your  time  and  my  own  allowed 
it^  to  revise  every  page ;  but  as  that  was  out  of  the  question, 
I  have  only  been  able  to  glance  at  the  introductions.  These 
introductions  are  of  the  highest  value ;  but  I  occasionally  see 
things  that  vex  me^  and  as  to  which  I  should  have  been  glad 
to  have  had  some  friendly  communing.  The  portraiU  con- 
tinue to  interest  me  most,  and  there  will  be  no  weariness  on 
the  part  of  the  public,  where  there  is  such  a  succession  of 
vivid  sketches,  intermixed  with  political  commentaries  of  so 
much  freshness  and  piquancy.  If  you  do  not  one  day  or 
other  withdraw  from  the  thankless  strife  of  politics,  to  write 
a  history  of  your  own  times,  you  will  deprive  the  world  of 
a  work  which  you  could  render  of  inestimable  value.  But 
this  by  the  way.  Allow  me  to  say  that  you  have  hardly  done 
justice  to  Mackintosh,  while  you  have  done  something  more 
than  justice  to  Roscoe.  Both  are  good  in  their  way,  but  there 
is  an  apparent  fondness  in  the  latter,  and  coldness  in  the  former 
that  will,  I  think,  be  generally  perceived.  I  could  produce 
passages  from  Mackintosh  pregnant  with  more  thought  than 
it  would  be  possible  to  find  in  all  the  volumes  of  Roscoe,  whom 
you  have  assuredly  over-praised  as  a  literary  historian. 

I  am  in  expectation  of  an  article  on  the  Duke  of  Wellington's 
Despatches  from  a  friend  of  his  own,^  and  one  who  holds  a 
high  name  in  the  Army;  but  I  have  my  doubts  about  its 
literaiy  execution.     This  is  to  yourself  alone,  in  consequence 

*  "  Spoocho8  of  Henry  Lord  Brougham  nyxm  questions  relating  to  public 
riglitM,  duties,  and  interests;  with  Historiail  Introductions,  and  a  Critical 
l)i8Hi>rtution  upon  the  Elocjuenee  of  the  Ancients."    4  vols.    Edinburgh,  1838. 

*  Sir  (}tx)rgo  Murray.  He  wrote  two  articles  on  the  Duke's  Despatches, 
October,  1838,  and  July,  1839. 
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of  what  formerly  passed   between  us  on  the  subject. — Ever 
yours  most  truly,  M.  Napier. 

Lord  Brougham. 

London^  June  8,  1838. 
My  dear  Prob'ESSOR, — I  think  the  Coronation  will  inter- 
fere so  little  with  anything  that  it  should  have  no  influence 
on  our  proceedings.     But  by  no  means  would  I  have  any  in- 
expedient hurry.     I  am  only  sure  of  one  thing,  that,  in  twelve 
months,  I  could  not  have  finished  the  Introductions  better, 
perhaps  not  so  well.     I  quite  agree  as  to  Roscoe.     But  mark 
the  reason.     Worth  and  merit  of  a  moral  kind  are  the  main 
topics,  and,  above  all,  his  raising  himself.     He  was  a  pot-boy 
at  a  very  low  skittle-ground  when  he  was  sixteen  or  seven- 
teen !     Did  any  one  ever  rise  before  from  such  a  depth  to  be 
an  elegant  Italian  scholar  ?     If  Mackintosh  had  been  of  this 
kind,  I  should  have  certainly  said  more.     But  observe,  he  is 
praised  to  the  echo,  and  I  have  also  softened  some  of  the  dark 
parts.     However,  I  am  sure  he  himself  would  not  have  refused 
to  admit  the  fairness  of  it  all.     No  praise  can  be  higher  than 
what  is  given  to  his  speech  on  Foreign  Enlistment,  and  his 
exertions  on  Law  Reform  and  his  Findicite,     To  say  that  he 
was  no  debater,   was  an  over-praiser,  and  wanted   political 
courage,  is  really  to  say  what  all  know,  and  what  could  not 
be  suppressed.     I  have  in  two  main  points  done  him  justice, 
namely,  his  ill-usage  in   1830  and  1831,  and,  above  all,  his 
political  \nrtue  and  steadiness,  which  all  ffood  Whigs  deny, 
except  Holland  House.     Lord  Grey  and  Co.  never  could  bear 
him.     But  I  will  say  more  of  him  in  the  revise,  as  you  seem 
to  think  it  too  cold.     Observe,  I  was  no  friend  at  all  of  his. 
Holland  and  Lansdowne  were  his  sworn  friends,  and  they 
treated  him  as  they  always  do  their  friends.     I  have,  how- 
ever, given  the  true  apology  for  them,  having  altered  that 
passage  in  the  proof.     My  fairness  towards  the  vile  clique  of 
the  present  Government,  whose  treatment  of  me  has  been 
the  \QTy  ne  plus  ultra  of  ingratitude,  baseness,  and  treachery, 
is  more  than  I  can  well  justify  to  my  own  pride.     However 
I  punish  them   daily  in  Parliament,  and  that  may  sufiice. 
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believe  they  are  sick  of  the  light,  and  of  all  but  place. — Yours 
ever,  H.  B. 

Chateaubriand  and  Chatham  together  will  not  exceed  two 
sheets.  Chatham  is  so  fine  a  subject,  that  I  may  run  it  to 
twenty-four  pages,  but  I  reckon  rather  on  twenty.  The 
Holland  House  people  are  really  not  fair  judges  of  him.  He 
destroyed  the  character  of  Lord  Holland,  and  they  believe 
him  mad,  so  did  George  III,  and  so  you  may  call  every  man 
of  original  and  irregular  genius. 

London,  June  22,  1838. 
My  dear  Professor, — I  have  now  the  satisfaction  of 
sending  the  close  of  Talleyrand  and  of  the  article.  The  word 
is  used  really  because  I  feel  it,  for  I  feel  that  I  have  at  length 
given  a  real  and  striking  likeness.  •!  was  in  despair  last  night 
when  I  began  the  only  difficult  part — his  conversation,  but  I 
wrote  a  page  or  two,  and  was  better  pleased  than  I  had 
expected.  This  morning,  at  my  usual  hour  for  hard  and 
difficult  work,  I  have  completed  it,  and  having  reflected  on  it, 
and  retouched  it,  I  am  confident  it  will  do.  The  last  two  lines 
halt  a  little,  and  I  authorise  you,  \f  yo^i  please  (being  doubtful), 
to  change  it  thus:  "that  illustrious  Republican's  [Carnot] 
stem,  inflexible,  and  undaunted  virtue."  Tliis  praise  is  just, 
and  it  is,  I  assure  you,  necessary  to  avert  the  storm  of  Parisian 
indignation  which  the  defence  of  my  poor  old  friend  Talleyrand 
will  occasion.  I  dread  to  see  Arago  after  it.  I  leave  it  to 
your  judgment,  if  it  should  not  close  the  Number.^ — Yours 
ever,  H.  B. 

James  Stephen. 

Downing  Street^  May  9,  1838. 
My  dear  Sir, — I  suppose  that  one  of  the  penalties  of  your 
office  is  the  having  to  tolerate  much  ill-timed  and  needless 
discussion  about  contributions  to  your  work.  I  am  a  little 
scandalized  to  have  subjected  you  to  this  impost  on  the 
present  occasion.     The  best  atonement  I  can  make  is  to  say, 

*  July,  1838.  Lord  Brougham's  two  Articles  were  "Character  of  Lord 
Cliathani/*  and  **  Chateauhriand  on  the  Congress  of  Verona,*'  with  the 
"  Character  of  Talleyrand,"  which  he  inserted  at  my  father's  suggestion. 
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that  (barring  unforeseen  accidents)  I  will  send  you  as  many  or 
M  few  pages  on  fFhitfield  *  as  you  shall  be  pleased  to  receive, 
by  about  the  end  of  next  month.  I  never  read  a  line  of 
bitfield's  sermons  which  did  not  appear  to  me  within  the 
reich  of  the  most  ordinary  capacity.  But  he  addressed  himself 
to  the  sensitive  rather  than  to  the  rational  nature  of  the  sensi- 
tivo-rational  beings  to  whom  he  spoke.  I  take  him  to  be  one 
of  the  great  examples  of  the  truth,  that  the  quantity  of  motion 
DJaj  compensate  for  the  deficiency  of  matter  in  producing 
momentum  in  the  moral  as  well  as  in  the  physical  world. 

I  shall  be  very  thankful  for  a  separate  copy  of  the  article  on 

^'d  Bacon.     I  knew  Macaulay  in  his  infancy,  childhood, 

Tooth,  and  manhood;  and  his  intellectual  growth  at  each  of 

those  stages  has  been  not  merely  rapid  but  regular.     He  has 

•Iways  been  improving ;  and  in  the  paper  on  Lord  Bacon,  he 

Mo^Ts  powers  of  a  far  higher  order  than  in  any  other  of  his 

'Votings.     It  is  the  most  considerable  performance  of  its  kind 

^hich  has  appeared  in  my  day,  and  would  have  conferred  a 

*^&  place  in  English  literature  on  him,  had  he  written 

^otliing  else.     His  scorn  for  the  mystical,  and  his   honest 

^^^nnination  to  write  nothing  which  he  does  not  fully  under- 

staud,  and  which  he  cannot  make  intelligible  to  his  readers, 

*^>xx  to  me  to  have  injured  his  estimate  of  Bacon's  character. 

®     leaves  out  all  mention  of  the  gaseous  part  of  it,  which 

.   *^^dge  and  his  disciples  would  have  employed  themselves 

'^'^^  attempt  to  fix,  by  combinations  of  words  conveying  no 

^^'^^ing  to  the  many,  and  but  a  half  meaning  to  the  few. 

^^     in  his  contempt  for  this  kind  of  pretension,  Macaulay 

*^"»     I  think,  made  the  great  Philosopher  too  much  into  a 

^^*^  promoter  of  inventions  for  improving  the  condition  of 

^^^^kind  in  what  relates  to  their  lower  faculties.     His  Bacon, 

^    ^^*5ither  his  Baconian  system,  is  (in  the  pet  phrase  of  Coleridge 

^'^^^  Co.)  rather  too  sensuous.     It  is,  however,  a  noble  paper, 

*^^i  the  more  so  as  the  glare  of  his  earlier  style  is  so  much 

*^  «^ued,  without  the  loss  of  any  of  its  vivacity  or  even  of  its 

'^^^^ning,  which  is  now  to  be  detected  through  a  decorous  veil 

^^^tead  of  challenging  the  admiration  of  his  readers. 

»  "  Lives  of  Whitfield  and  Fronde,"  July,  1838. 
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Do  you  ever  visit  this  city  within  which  I  am  a  close 
prisoner  ?  If  so,  I  should  think  myself  very  happy  in  being 
allowed  to  become  personally  acquainted  with  you. — ^Very 
truly  yours,  James  Stephen. 

June  25,  1838. 

My  dear  Sir, — I  happen  to  be  exempted  by  many  favour- 
able circumstances  from  any  solicitude  on  pecuniary  subjects, 
and  in  writing  the  paper  on  Mr.  Wilberforce  projwsed  to 
myself  nothing  more  than  the  gratification  of  giving  utter- 
ance to  the  deep  affection  with  which  I  regard  his  memory. 
At  the  same  time,  I  am  so  well  aware  of  the  wisdom  of  rely- 
ing on  no  services  which  are  not  paid  for  in  hard  cash,  that  I 
fully  acknowledge  the  wisdom  of  your  rule  to  decline  gratuitous 
assistance,  and  readily  acquiesce  in  being  paid  for  what  I  have 
done.  But  I  do  not  feel  myself  to  be  acting  like  an  honest 
man  in  accepting  9uch  a  recompense.  It  appears  to  me  to  be 
at  least  twice  as  much  as,  upon  a  just  estimate  of  the  value  of 
the  commodity,  you  ought  to  pay  for  it.  May  I,  without 
impertinence,  inquire  whether  the  remuneration  given  to  a 
contributor  is  a  deduction  from  the  reward  of  the  editor,  or 
from  the  profits  of  the  bookseller  ?  For  the  latter  I  have  no 
bowels,  but  for  a  man  whose  profession  is  either  wholly  or 
partly  literature,  it  is  quite  impossible  not  to  entertain  a 
different  regard.  In  plain  terms,  if  this  money  comes  out  of 
your  pocket,  I  must  request  you  to  permit  me  to  receive  it  in 
payment  for  two  articles,  and  not  for  one.  If  your  bookseller 
pays  it,  then  I  am  but  one  of  a  shoal  of  fishes  who  feed  upon  a 
great  whale,  whose  instinct  will  sufliciently  protect  his  own  oil. 

I  am,  as  you  too  truly  say,  a  man  of  business,  and  with  such 
a  business  on  my  hands  as  I  believe  very  few  men  besides 
myself  have  to  encounter.  I  have,  however,  managed,  by 
working  up  some  odds  and  ends  of  time,  to  put  together  a 
paper  for  you  of  which  I  will  send  you  the  first  part  by 
to-morrow's  post,  if  I  can  so  soon  obtain  a  legible  transcription 
of  it.  I  am  compelled  by  a  chronic  inflammation  or  weakness 
in  my  eyes  to  dictate  everything  I  write,  and  as  dictation 
produces  great  diffuseness,  the  task  of  erasure  and  abridgment 
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reduces  my  manuscripts  into  an  appearance  which  would  defy 
even  a  printer's  acumen.  I  must,  therefore,  have  a  new 
edition  of  what  I  have  written. 

Macaulay  is  in  great  force.  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  he  has 
become  almost  reproachfully  fat,  but  the  evil  is  compensated 
for  by  an  obvious  improvement  in  another  direction.  A  long 
course  of  study  and  reflection  in  India  has  manifestly  added  to 
the  composure  of  his  mind,  and  rendered  him  a  wiser  man 
without  detracting  anything  from  the  brilliancy  of  his  talents. 
I  wish  with  all  my  heart  that  you  would  seduce  him  away 
from  London  to  Edinburgh  for  a  few  months,  and  place  him 
beyond  the  reach  of  the  ini^umerable  temptations  under  which 
he  is  labouring  here  to  resume  a  political  life.  I  welcomed 
him  with  a  long  sermon  in  favour  of  the  entire  devotion  of  his 
remaining  days  to  literature ;  but  he  tells  me  I  am  the  only 
one  of  his  friends  who  holds  that  opinion. — ^Very  truly  yours, 

James  Stephen. 

T.  B.  Macaulay. 

London,  June  14,  1838. 

Dear  Napier, — I  must  be  concise :  for  I  am,  as  you  will 
easily  suppose,  plentifully  supplied  with  employment  of  various 
kinds.  A  few  days  will,  I  hope,  give  me  the  command  of 
mv  time. 

I  did  not  need  your  letter  to  satisfy  me  of  your  kindness, 
and  of  the  pleasure  which  my  arrival  would  give  you.  I  have 
returned  with  a  small  independence,  but  still  an  independence. 
All  my  tastes  and  wishes  lead  me  to  prefer  literature  to  politics. 
When  I  say  this  to  my  friends  here,  some  of  them  seem  to  think 
that  I  am  out  of  my  wits,  and  others  that  I  am  coquetting  to 
raise  my  price.  I,  on  the  other  hand,  believe  that  I  am  wise, 
and  I  know  that  I  am  sincere. 

I  am  so  much  distracted  by  various  matters,  so  unsettled 
and  so  unprovided  with  books,  that  I  fear  that  I  may  be 
unable  to  do  anything  for  your  next  Number.  I  will,  how- 
ever, set  to  work  on  Sir  William  Temple  as  soon  as  I  can  get 
my  library  through  the  Custom-house.  I  have  a  gocd  many 
thoughts  in  my  head,  of  which  something  may  be  made. 
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I  received  your  letter  about  Bacon  three  weeks  before  I  left 
India.  I  could,  I  think,  defend  my  doctrines  as  to  what  Bacon 
did  for  inductive  philosophy.  But  I  will  not  enter  on  the 
sulgect  now.  We  shall,  I  hope,  have  many  opportunities  of 
talking  it  over,  and  getting  at  the  truth  wherever  the  truth 
may  be.  Lord  Brougham's  objections  arise  from  an  utter 
misconception  of  my  whole  argument,  and  every  part  of  it.  I 
am  glad  that  his  Lordship  has  taken  to  writing  more  spirited 
and  taking  articles  than  he  has  furnished  for  a  long  time.  But 
really  he  ought  not  to  be  suffered  to  insert  abuse  of  Lord 
Glenelg  and  Lord  Palmerston  in  the  Edinburgh  Eeview. 
However,  I  do  not  at  all  blame  you.  You  must  have,  just  at 
present,  a  sufficiently  difficult  game  to  play. 

I  shall  be  curious  when  we  meet  to  see  your  correspondence 
with  Wallace.  Empson  seemed  to  be  a  little  uneasy  lest  the 
foolish  man  should  give  me  trouble.  I  thought  it  impossible 
that  he  could  be  so  absurd  ;  and,  as  I  have  been  in  London  ten 
days  without  hearing  of  him,  I  am  confirmed  in  my  opinion.  In 
any  event  you  need  not  be  anxious.  If  it  be  absolutely 
necessary  to  meet  him,  I  will.  But  I  foresee  no  such  necessity, 
and,  as  Junius  says,  I  never  will  give  a  proof  of  my  spirit  at 
the  expense  of  my  understanding. — Ever  yours  most  truly, 

T.  B.  Macaulay. 

Clarges  Street,  June  26,  1838. 
Dear  Napier, — I  assure  you  that  I  would  willingly  and 
even  eagerly  undertake  the  subject  which  you  propose  if 
I  thought  that  I  should  serve  you  by  doing  so.  But,  depend 
upon  it,  you  do  not  know  what  you  are  asking  for.  I  have 
done  my  best  to  ascertain  what  I  can  and  what  I  cannot  do. 
There  are  extensive  classes  of  subjects  which  I  think  myself 
able  to  treat  as  few  people  can  treat  them.  After  this  you 
cannot  suspect  me  of  any  affectation  of  modesty.  And  you 
will,  therefore,  believe  that  I  tell  you  what  I  sincerely  think  when 
I  say  that  I  am  not  successful  in  analyzing  the  effect  of  works 
of  genius.  I  have  written  several  things  on  historical,  political, 
and  moral  questions,  of  which,  on  the  fullest  reconsideration,  I 
am  not  ashamed,  and  by  which  I  should  be  willing  to  be 
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estimated.  But  I  have  never  written  a  page  of  criticism  on 
poetry  or  the  fine  arts,  which  I  would  not  burn  if  I  had  the 
power.  I  leave  it  to  yourself  to  make  the  comparison.  I  am 
sure  that  on  reflection  you  will  agree  with  me.  Hazlitt  used 
to  say  of  himself,  "  I  am  nothing  if  not  critical."  The  case 
with  me  is  directly  the  reverse.  I  have  a  strong  and  acute 
enjoyment  of  great  works  of  the  imagination ;  but  I  have 
never  habituated  myself  to  dissect  them.  Perhaps  I  enjoy 
them  the  more  keenly  for  that  very  reason.  Such  books  as 
Lessing's  Laocoon,  such  passages  as  the  criticism  on  Hapilet 
in  Wilhelm  Meister,  fill  me  with  wonder  and  despair.  Now, 
a  review  of  Lockhart's  book  ^  ought  to  be  a  review  of  Sir 
Walter's  literary  performances.  I  enjoy  many  of  them — 
nobody,  I  believe,  more  keenly.  But  I  am  sure  that  there  are 
hundreds  who  will  criticise  them  far  better.  Trust  to  my 
knowledge  of  myself.  I  never  in  my  life  was  more  certain  of 
anything  than  of  what  I  tell  you :  and  I  am  sure  that  Lord 
Jeffrey  will  tell  you  exactly  the  same. 

There  are  other  objections  of  less  weight,  but  not  quite 
unimportant.  Surely  it  would  be  desirable  that  some  person 
who  knew  Sir  Walter — who  had  at  least  seen  him  and  spoken 
with  him — should  be  charged  with  this  article.  Many  people 
are  living  who  had  a  most  intimate  acquaintance  with  him.  I 
know  no  more  of  him  than  I  know  of  Dryden  or  Addison — 
not  a  tenth  part  so  much  as  I  know  of  Swift,  Cowper,  or 
Johnson.  Then,  again,  I  have  not,  from  the  little  that  I  do 
know  of  him,  formed  so  high  an  opinion  of  his  character  as 
most  people  seem  to  entertain,  and  as  it  would  be  expedient 
for  the  Edinburgh  Review  to  express.  He  seems  to  me  to 
have  been  most  carefully  and  successfully  on  his  guard  against 
the  sins  which  most  easily  beset  literary  men.  On  that  side 
he  multiplied  his  precautions,  and  set  double  watch.  Hardly 
any  writer  of  note  has  been  so  free  from  the  petty  jealousies 
and  morbid  irritabilities  of  our  cast«.  But  I  do  not  think  that 
he  kept  himself  equally  pure  from  faults  of  a  very  difierent 
kind — from  the  faults  of  a  man  of  the  world.  In  politics 
a  bitter  and  unscrupulous  partisan — greedy  of  gain — profuse 
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and  oBtentattous  in  expense— agitated  by  the  hopes  snd  fa 
of  a  gambler — perpetually  sacrificing   the  perfection  of  li 
com  positions  and  the  dnrability  of  hie  fame  to  his  eagemea 
for  money — writing  with  the  slovenly  haste  of  Dryden  i 
order  to  satisfy  wants  which  were  not,  like  those  of  Drydei 
caused  by  circumstances  beyond  hie  control,  but  which  \ 
produced  by  his  own  extravagant  waste  or  raj^acious  speen] 
tion.     Tliis  le  the  way  in  which  he  appears  to  me.    I  am  sonyj 
for  it,  for  I  sincerely  admire  the  greater  part  of  hia  work*.  ■ 
But  I  cannot  think  him  a  high-minded  man,  or  a  man  of  veiyl 
strict  principle.      Now,  these  are  opinions  which,  howevStl 
softened,  it  would  be  highly  unpopular  to  publish,  particularly 
in  a  Scotch  Review. 

But  why  cannot  you  prevail  on  Lord  Jeffrey  to  furnish  yoi 
with  this  article?  No  man  could  do  it  half  so  well.  Hal 
knew  and  loved  Scott ;  and  would  perform  the  critical  part  rfj 
the  work — much  the  most  important — incf.mparably.  I  hsvs  j 
said  a  good  deal  in  the  hope  of  convincing  you  that  it  is  not  J 
without  reason  that  I  decline  a  task  which  I  sec  you  wish  e 
to  undertake. 

I  am  quite  nnsettled.     Breakfasts  every  morning — dinnenJ 
every  evening — and  calls  all  day  prevent  me  from  making  a 
regular  exertion.     My  books  are  at  the  baggage  warebonnifl 
My  bookcases  are  in  the  hands  of  the  cabinetmaker.     What 
ever  I  write  at  present,  I  must,  as  Bacon  somewhere  says,  apun 
like  a  spider  out  of  my  own  entrails,  and   I  have  hardly  i 
minute    in   the    week    for    such    spinning.     London 
strange  state  of  excitement.     The  western  streets  are  is  a9 
constant   ferment.    The  intlux  of  foreigners  and  rustica  hatf  J 
been  prodigious,  and  the  regular  inhabitants  are  almost  as  idlal 
and  curious  as  the  sojourners.     Crowds  assemble  perpetually,  J 
nobody  knowswhy,  with  a  sort  of  vagne  expectation  that  tbcrtt'  I 
will   be   something  to  see,  and,  after  staring  at   each  othet^J 
disperse  without  seeing   an^-thing.     This  will   Inst  till  tlu 
Coronation  is  over.     The  only  quiet  haunts  arc  the  atre 
of  the  city.     For  my  part  I  am  sick  to  death  of  the  turmoil^ 
and  almost  wish  myself  at  Calcutta  again,  or  becalmed  i 
the  Equator. — Ever  yours  most  truly,       T.  B.  MArAULAY. 
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M.  Napier  to  Lord  Brougham. 

Linnbum  House,  July  1,  1838. 

My  dear  Lord, — Your  Chatham  article  g^ves  an  animat-ed 
picture  of  the  man,  both  as  a  statesman  and  orator.  I  know, 
however,  I  shall  be  blamed  (but  not  by  Macaulay  himself) 
for  taking  the  subject  out  of  his  hands,  and  that  this  article 
will  be  cited  as  another  proof  of  what  is  frequently  dinned  in 
my  ears, — my  supposed  subserviency  to  your  wishes.  So 
long  as  I  am  conscious  of  doing  only  what  my  own  judgment 
pronounces  to  be  right,  I  never  shall  allow  that  charge  to 
disturb  me.  This  leads  me  to  notice  what  you  say  of 
Macaulay  himself.  That  he  is  a  man  of  the  most  brilliant 
powers,  both  of  writing  and  speaking,  is  universally  admitted. 
His  assistance  to  the  Review  is  invaluable.  His  conduct  to 
myself  always  has  been  most  friendly  and  disinterested* 
When  he  was  poor,  he  took  his  fees  like  others;  but  the 
moment  he  got  his  India  appointment,  he  voluntarily  ten- 
dered his  continued  assistance  without  any  other  reward  than 
the  sending  him  books  occasionally.  This,  of  course,  I  did 
not  for  an  instant  listen  to :  but  the  offer  made  a  deep  im- 
pression on  me.  Since  his  return,  he  has  engaged  to  give 
me  various  articles  which  will,  I  am  certain,  redound  to  the 
glory  of  the  Review. 

With  regard  to  what  you  say  of  Stephen's  observations  on 
Clarkson,  I  think  you  will,  on  reflection,  see  that  it  is  out  of 
the  question  my  taking  it  on  myself,  as  editor,  to  gainsay  a 
statement  made  by  a  contributor,  who  is  in  the  right  to  make 
such  statement  according  to  his  own  view  of  the  facts.  This 
is  not  a  case  of  opinion  or  principle,  where  I  am  called  upon 
to  uphold  the  character  or  consistency  of  the  Review.  It  is 
a  simple  matter  of  fact,  in  regard  tg  which  any  respectable 
writer  is  entitled  to  state  what  he  believes  to  be  true. 
Stephen  may  be  wrong,  but  I  cannot  possibly  take  it  upon 
me  to  say  so,  in  the  face  of  the  public,  and  independently  of 
him.  I  have  told  him  what  you  have  stated,  but  it  must 
remain  with  him  to  determine  whether  or  not  his  statement 
is  to  be  modified  or  altered. 

S  2 
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I  may  here  U41  your  Lordship  that  a  Eunilar  course  was 
aeked  of  me  in  regard  to  your  allegation  touching  Lord  Mel- 
bourne's £udden  conversion  to  reform.  The  fact  was  repre- 
sented as  not  correctly  stated,  and  without  the  explanatory 
circumstaDces  which  would  have  given  it  a  diiferent  com- 
plexion. It  is  but  simple  justice  to  add  that  Lord  Melbourne 
himself  was  not  concerned,  directly  or  indiiectly,  in  the  pro- 
jKisal  made  to  me. — Ever  most  truly  yours,        M.  Napieb. 

Lord  BRoroHAX. 

London,  Jul^  4,  1838. 
My  dear  Sir,— As  to  Macauby,  I  only  know  that  he  left 
his  party,  which  had  twice  given  him  seats  in  Parliament  for 
nothing,  while  they  were   labouring  for  want  of  hands  in 
Parliament,  and  jumi)ed  at   promotion  and  gain  in  India. 
But  what  think  you  of  his  never  havipg  called  on  me  since 
hid  return  ?     Yet  I  made  him  a  Commissioner  of  Bankrupts 
in  1827,^  to  the  exclusion  of  my  own  brother.     I  gave  his 
father  a  Commissioncrship,  to  the  exclusion  of  the  AVhig 
BupfKirters,  and  I  gave  his  brother  a  place  in  Africa  to  the 
exclusion  of  a  friend  of  my  own.     Yet,  on  returning  from 
India,  he  suffers  his  fears  of  giving  offence  at  Holland  House 
to  prevent  him  from  doing  what  he  never  feared  to  do  when  I 
was  in  office.     As  he  is  the  second  or  third  greatest  bore  in 
srK'iety  I  have  ever  known,  and  I  have  little  time  to  be  bored, 
I  don^t  at  all  lament  it ;  but  I  certainly  know  that  he  is  by 
others  despised  for  it,  as  he  is  pretty  sure  one  day  to  hear. 
That  you  have  done  anything  very  adventurous  in  eneoun- 
tiTiiig  the  wrath  of  the  Macaulay  party,  I  really  do  not  much 
apjireheiid.     That  he  has  any  better  right  to  monopolise  Lord 
Chatham,  I  more  than  doubt.     That  he  would  have  done  it 
Ixftter,  I  alsrj  doubt :  for  if  truth,  which  he  never  is  in  search 
of,  be  better  in  History  than  turning  sentences,  and  producing 
an  effect  by  eternal  point  and  glitter,  I  am  assured  that  the 
picture  I  have  done,  poor  as  it  is,  may  stand  by  any  he  or 
Kmj)son  could  have  done.     But  that  is  a  trifle,  and  I  only 
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mention  it  to  beg  of  you  to  pluck  up  a  little  courage,  and  not 
be  alarmed  every  time  any  of  the  little  knot  of  threateners 
annoy  you.  The^  want  to  break  off  all  kind  of  connection  be- 
tween  me  and  the  Edinburgh  Review,  I  have  long  seen  it. 
Their  fury  against  the  article  in  the  last  Number  knows  no 
bounds,  and  they  will  never  cease  till  they  worry  you  out  of 
your  connection  with  me,  and  get  the  whole  control  of  the 
Review  into  their  own  hands^  by  forcing  you  to  resign  it 
yourself.  A  party  and  a  personal  engine  is  all  they  want  to 
make  it.  What  possible  right  can  any  of  these  silly  slaves 
have  to  object  to  my  opinion  being—  what  it  truly  is — against 
the  Holland  House  theory  of  Lord  Chatham's  madness.  I 
hiow  that  Lord  Grenville  treated  it  with  contempt.  I  know 
others  now  living  who  did  so  too,  and  I  know  that  so  stout  a 
Whig  as  Sir  P.  Francis  was  clearly  of  that  opinion,  and  he 
knew  Lord  Chatham  personally.  I  had  every  ground  to 
believe  that  Horace  Walpole,  a  vile,  malignant,  and  unnatural 
wret<;h,  though  a  very  clever  writer  of  Letters,  was  nine- 
tenths  of  the  Holland  House  authority  for  the  tale.  I  knew 
that  a  baser  man  in  character,  or  a  meaner  in  capacity  than 
the  first  Lord  Holland  existed  not,  even  in  those  days  of  job 
and  mediocrity.  Why,  then,  was  I  bound  to  take  a  false 
view  because  Lord  HoUand^s  family  have  inherited  his  hatred 
of  a  great  rival  ? — Yours  ever,  H.  B. 

T.  B.  Macaulay. 

London,  July  20,  1838. 

Dear  Napier, — You  shall  certainly  have  an  article  on 
Temple  for  the  October  Number.  Perhaps  I  may  be  able  to 
furnish  another  paper;  but  that  is  matter  for  future  con- 
sideration. The  prospects  of  the  Review  seem  to  be  g^d, 
and  I  will  do  my  best  to  help  you.  The  new  Number  is,  I 
think,  a  highly  creditable  one,  particularly  by  comparison 
with  the  last  Quarterly. 

As  to  Brougham,  I  understand  and  feel  for  your  embar- 
rassments. I  may  perhaps  refine  too  much.  But  I  should 
say  that  this  strange  man,  finding  himself  almost  alone  in 
the   world,   absolutely   unconnected   with   either   Whigfs   or 


Conservatives,  aod  not  having  a  Bingle  vote  ia  eitlier  Hoi 
of  Parliament  at  his  command  except  his  own,  is  desirous  1 
make  the  Review  his  organ.     With  this  inteatioo,  unleei'J 
am  greatly  deceived,  after  having  during  several  years  < 
tributed  little  or  nothing  of  value,  be  has  determined  to  c 
birnself  as  if  he  were  a  young  writer  struggling  into  not* 
and  to  make  hiniself  important  to  the  work  by  his  litem 
services.     And  hi;  certainly  has  succeeded.     His  1at«  artitilia 
particularly  tlie  long  one  iq   the  April   Number,  have  ^ 
high  merit.     They  are,  indeed,  models  of  magazine-writ 
as  distinguished  from  other  sorts  of  writing.     Tliey  are  not,] 
think,  made  for  duration.     Everything  about  them  ie  exi 
gerated,  incorrect,  sketchy.     All  the  charactiTs  are  either  t 
black  or  too  fair.     The  passions  of  the  writer  do  not  sufli 
him  even  to  maintain  the  decent  appearance  of  impartialiM 
And  the  style,  though  striking  and  animated,  will  not  V 
examination  through  a  single  paragraph,     fiut  the  effect  ( 
the  first  perusal  is  great.,  and  few  people  read  an  article  in  a 
Review  twice,     A  bold,  dashing,  scene-jiainting   manner,  is 
that  which  always  succeeds  best  in  periodical  writing.    And  I 
have  no  doubt  that  these  lively  and  vigorous  papers  of  Lord 
Brougham  will  be  of  more  use  to  you  than  more  highly- 
finished  compositions.      His  wish,  I  imagine,  is  to  establish 
in  this  way  such  an  ascendancy  .as  may  enable  him  to  drag 
(he  Review  along  with  him  to  any  party  to  which  his  furious 
passions  may  lead  him, — to  the  Radicals,  to  the  Tories,  to  any 
Bot  of  men  by  whose  help  he  may  be  able  to  revenge  himself 
on  old  friends,  whose  only  crime  is  that  tliey  could  not  help, 
finding  him  to  be  a  habitual  and  incurable  traitor.     IlJthetfe 
your  caution  and  firmness  have  done  wonders.     Yet  aire 
he  has  begun  to  use  the  word  ff'Aiff  as  an  epithet  of  repra 
exactly  as  it  is  used  in  the  lowest  writiugy  of  the  Tories  a 
of  the  extreme  Rudii-als,  exactly  as  it  is  used  tu  Bluckwoc 
in  Fraser,  in  the  Age,  in  Tail's  Magazine.     There  are  ten 
instances  in  the  article  on  Lady  Charlotte  Bory :  "  the  WU 
notions  of  female  propriety  " — "  the  Whig  secret  TribuDi 
1  have  no  doubt  that  the  tone  of  hia  papers  will  became  n 
and  more  faostiJe  to  the  Government;    and  that  i 
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time  it  will  be  necessary  for  you  to  take  one  of  three  courses, 
to  every  one  of  which  there  are  strong  objections, — to  break 
with  him, — to  admit  his  papers  into  the  Review,  while  the 
rest  of  the  Review  continues  to  be  written  in  quite  a  different 
tone,  or  to  yield  to  his  dictation  and  let  him  make  the  Review 
a  mere  tool  of  his  ambition  and  revenge.  The  last  you  will 
not  do.  It  is  exceedingly  desirable  that  the  Review  should 
maintain  one  character,  and  should  not,  on  great  questions,  be 
divided  against  itself.  And  it  is  also  exceedingly  desirable  to 
avert  or  postpone  as  long  as  possible  a  breach  with  Brougham. 
I  do  not  know  that  it  is  possible  to  act,  under  all  the  circum- 
stances, better  than  you  are  acting.  I  will  only  offer  one 
suggestion.  The  great  services  which  Brougham  is  now 
•  rendering  to  the  Review  are  so  far  from  being  a  reason  for 
neglecting  to  obtain  reinforcements  from  other  quarters,  that 
they  are  a  very  strong  reason  for  making  every  exertion  to 
prove  to  him  and  to  the  public  that  the  Review  does  not 
depend  on  him  alone. 

As  to  Brougham's  feelings  towards  myself,  I  know  and 
have  known  for  a  long  time  that  he  hates  me.  If,  during 
the  last  ten  years,  I  have  gained  any  reputation  either  in 
polities  or  in  letters,  if  I  have  had  any  success  in  life,  it  has 
been  without  his  help  or  countenance,  and  often  in  spite  of 
his  utmost  exertions  to  keep  me  down.  It  is  strange  that  he 
should  be  surprised  at  my  not  calling  on  him  since  my  return. 
I  did  not  call  on  him  when  I  went  away.  When  he  was 
Chancellor  and  I  was  in  office,  I  never  once  attended  his 
lev^.  It  would  be  strange  indeed  if  now,  when  he  is  squan- 
dering the  remains  of  his  public  character  in  an  attempt  to 
ruin  the  party  of  which  he  was  a  member  then,  and  of  which 
I  am  a  member  still,  I  should  begin  to  pay  court  to  him. 
For  the  sake  of  the  long  intimacy  which  subsisted  between 
him  and  my  father,  and  of  the  mutual  good  offices  which 
passed  between  them,  I  will  not,  unless  I  am  compelled, 
make  any  public  attack  on  him.  But  this  is  really  the  only 
tie  which  restrains  me,  for  I  neither  love  him  nor  fear  him. 

With  regard  to  the  Indian  Penal  Code,  if  you  are  satisfied 
that  Empson  really  wishes  to  review  it  on  its  own  account^ 
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and  not  mer^rly  oat  of  kindness  to  me,  I  should  not  at  all 
object  to  his  doing  so.  Tlie  subject  is  one  of  immense  im- 
portance. The  work  is  of  a  kind  to<>  abstruse  for  common 
readers,  and  can  l^e  made  known  to  them  only  through  the 
medium  of  some  popular  exposition.  There  is  another  con- 
sideration which  weighs  much  with  me.  The  Press  in  India 
is  a  mere  newspaf>er-press,  and  is  i|uite  unfitted  for  the  dis- 
cussion of  a  subject  so  extensive  and  requiring  so  much 
thought  and  study.  This  Press,  too,  such  as  it  is,  has  £illen 
entirely  into  the  hands  of  the  lower  legal  practitioners,  who 
detest  all  Law  reform :  and  their  scurrility,  though  mere 
matter  of  derision  to  a  person  accustomed  to  the  virulence  of 
English  factions,  is  more  formidable  than  you  can  well  con- 
ceive to  the  members  of  the  Civil  Senice  who  are  quite 
nnaccustomed  to  be  dragged  rudely  before  the  public.  It  is, 
therefore,  really  important  that  the  members  of  the  Indian 
Legislature  and  of  the  Law  Commission  should  be  supported 
against  the  clamorous  abuse  of  the  scribblers  who  surround 
them  by  seeing  that  their  performances  attract  notice  at  home, 
and  are  judged  with  candour  and  discernment  by  writers  of  a 
far  higher  rank  in  literature  than  the  Calcutta  Editors.  For 
these  reasons  I  should  be  glad  to  see  an  article  on  the  Penal 
Code  ia  the  Edinburgh  Review.  But  I  must  stipulate  that 
my  name  may  not  be  mentioned,  and  that  everything  may 
be  attributed  to  the  Law  Commission  as  a  body.  I  am  quite 
confident  that  Empson's  own  gcxnl  taste  and  regard  for  me 
will  lead  him,  if  he  should  review  the  Code,  to  abstain  most 
carefully  from  everything  that  resembles  puffing.  His  regard 
to  truth  and  the  public  interest  will  of  course  lead  him  to 
combat  our  oj)inion8  freely  wherever  he  thinks  us  wrong. 

There  is  little  chance  that  I  sliall  see  Scotland  this  year. 
In  the  Autumn  I  shall  probably  set  out  for  Rome,  and  return 
to  London  in  the  Spring.  As  soon  as  I  return,  I  shall 
seriously  commence  my  History.  The  first  part,  which,  I 
think,  will  take  up  five  octavo  volumes,  will  extend  from  the 
Revolution  to  the  commencement  of  Sir  Robert  Walpole's 
long  Administration,  a  perio<l  of  three  or  four  and  thirty  very 
eventful  years.      From  the  commencement  of  Walpole's  Ad- 
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ministration  to  the  commencement  of  the  American  War, 
events  may  be  dispatched  more  concisely.  From  the  com- 
mencement of  the  American  War,  it  will  again  become 
necessary  to  be  copious.  These  at  least  are  my  present 
notions.  How  &r  I  shall  bring  the  narrative  down,  I  have 
not  determined.  The  death  of  George  the  Fourth  would  be 
the  best  halting-place.  The  History  would  then  be  an  entire 
view  of  all  the  transactions  which  took  place  between  the 
Revolution,  which  brought  the  Crown  into  harmony  with  the 
Parliament,  and  the  Revolution  which,  brought  the  Parlia- 
ment into  harmony  with  the  nation.  But  there  are  great 
and  obvious  objections  to  contemporary  history.  To  be  sure, 
if  I  live  to  be  seventy,^  the  events  of  George  the  Fourth's 
reign  will  be  to  me  then  what  the  American  War  and  the 
Coalition  are  to  me  now.  All  Mackintosh's  papers  are  safe  in 
my  keeping,  and  very  valuable  they  seem  to  be. 

Whether  I  shall  continue  to  reside  in  London  seems  to  me 
very  uncertain.  I  used  to  think  that  I  liked  London.  But, 
in  truth,  I  liked  things  which  were  in  London,  and  which 
are  gone.  My  family  is  scattered.  I  have  no  parliamentary 
or  official  business  to  bind  me  to  the  capital.  The  business 
to  which  I  propose  to  devote  myself  is  almost  incompatible 
with  the  distractions  of  a  town-life.  I  am  sick  of  the 
monotonous  succession  of  parties,  and  long  for  quiet  and 
retirement.  To  quit  politics  for  letters  is,  I  believe,  a  wise 
choice.  To  cease  to  be  a  member  of  Parliament  only  in  order 
to  become  a  diner-out,  would  be  contemptible ;  and  it  is  not 
easy  for  me  to  avoid  becoming  a  mere  diner-out  if  I  reside 
here. — Ever  yours,  T.  B.  M. 

John  Allen. 

Holland  House,  July  24,  1838. 
My  dear  Sir, — Many  of  Brougham's  remarks  on  Talley- 
rand are  just.  It  is  very  true  that  the  vicissitudes  of  fortune 
he  had  experienced  had  not  improved  the  natural  kindliness 
of  his  disposition,  but  they  had  given  him  a  timidity  of  cha- 
racter which   made  him  fitter  to  be  an  instrument  than  a 

^  Lord  Macaulay  died  in  his  60th  year. 
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conductor  of  others.  His  temper  was  placid,  but  I  have  seen 
him  thrown  off  his  bias  by  disagreeable  intelligence,  when 
he  expected  the  reverse,  to  the  degree  of  starting  from  his 
chair,  and  stamping  on  the  floor  with  his  feet.  He  was  quick 
in  discerning  what  must  be  done,  and  had  often  the  credit  of 
devising  measures  when  he  had  merely  seen  before  others  that 
they  could  not  be  helped,  and  that  it  was  useless  to  oppose 
them.  In  his  old  age,  he  had  a  strong  tendency  to  the  family 
feelings  and  aristocratic  prejudices  he  had  imbibed  in  his 
youth.  In  his  poi-tmit  of  Lord  Chatham,  Brougham  has 
kept  out  of  sight  the  charlaianer'ie  that  leavened  his  other- 
wise lofty  character;  and  though  I  agree  that  we  have  no 
proof  that  he  was  ever  actually  insane,  I  think  there  was  a 
nearer  approach  to  madness  in  his  second  administration  than 
Brougham  seems  disposed  to  admit.  Lord  Bute's  letters  re- 
ferred to  by  Brougham  are  decisive  proofs  of  his  intimate 
connexion  with  Leicester  House  at  the  time  he  forced  himself 
into  office.  How  came  he  in  three  years  so  completely  to 
forfeit  their  friendship?  I  sus})ect  that,  when  once  firmly 
fixed  in  the  saddle,  he  neglected  and  perhaps  affronted  those 
who  had  helped  him  to  the  luwping  on  stane. — Yours  truly, 

John  Allen. 

Lord  Brougham. 

London,  July  28,  1838. 
My  I)p:ar  Professor, — I  assure  you  that  if  it  was  painful 
to  write  your  letter,  it  is  also  unpleasant  for  me  to  read  it, 
because  it  shows  me  you  are  vexed  at  something  I  wrote.  I 
never  intended  to  give  you  the  least  uneasiness,  and  anything 
like  a  sarcastic  feeling  was  the  last  in  the  world  that  was  in 
my  mind.  I  thought  the  act  of  not  letting  Macaulay  do  an 
article  on  Lord  Chatham,  was  nothing  out  of  the  way,  and 
said  so,  because  it  was  not  pleasant  to  be  stated  as  the  cause 
of  your  doing  anything  violent  towards  another,  especially 
towards  one  to  whom  the  Review  owes  far  more  than  to  any 
one  except  those  who  betjot  and  nursed  it,  e.y.  Jeffrey.  The 
other  part  of  your  letter  is  more  difficult  to  answer.  The 
Edinburgh  Review  is  the  Whig  journal  certainly :    but  just 
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take  the  litte  case  of  a  grossly  illegal  order'  having  been 
iasm-d,  violating  all  neutral  rights,  and  leading  to  war  with 
AuBtria  and  Holland,  llure  all  the  principles  were  outraged 
which  the  Whijf  |Mirty,  both  under  me  in  1812,  and  on  every 
other  occasion,  till  Tories  became  tht-ir  leaders,  had  most 
stoutly  maintained.  No  journal  so  much,  and  so  creditably 
distinguished  itself  as  ours  did  in  all  that  great  controversy. 
The  best  articles  of  those  days  were  on  this  question,  said  at 
h»6t  to  be  so  by  the  I^Iolland  House  set  themselves,  who  re- 
gretted my  coming  into  Parliament  in  1810,  because  I  could 
no  longer  write  such  articles  as  those  on  Neutral  rights,  and 
the  law  of  Nations ;  hut  JcBrey  also  wrote  some.  Well,  the 
Whigs  in  1835  choose  rather  to  have  Tories  for  their  leaders 
than  me.  They  give  me  up  to  gratify  Melbourne,  who  ratted 
twice,  PalmerHton,  who  never  waa  a  Whig,  and  one  or  two 
more.  They  are  now  under  those  Tories,  and  they  fly  in  the 
face  of  all  their  own  and  our  principles,  and  when  attacked, 
they  have  not  one  word  to  say  for  themselves,  but  fall  to 
quarrelling  with  each  other.  Are  we  to  join  in  their  apostaqr? 
Don't  say  1  am  sarcastic  if  I  add,  that  j'ou  say,  we  are.  Tying 
yourself  to  the  set  says  this,  and  more  than  this,  because  it 
says,  you  are  to  help  them  in  their  need,  and  that  the  more 
they  are  in  the  wrong,  the  more  you  must  assist  them.  But 
surely  awaj'  j^oes  all  the  weight  and  power  of  the  Review. 
Their  conduct  on  the  Slave  Trade  (not  slavery,  but  African 
Slave  Trade)  is  as  bad.  They  resisted  my  motion.  They 
damned  themselves  for  ever  with  the  Abolition  party.  They 
themselves  allow  that,  on  a  Dissolution,  they  would  now  lose 
fifty  or  sixty.  That  is  to  say  they  are  in  the  hands  of  the 
Court,  and  the  Court  Ity  throwing  them  off  any  hour,  could 
become  all  powerful  in  Parliament  with  a  Tory  majority.  A 
6ne  position  for  Wkigi  to  be  in!  a  pretty  tenure  for  their 
office  to  be  holden  by !  Yet  so  it  is.  Truly,  if  we  cannot 
rc<.-Iaim  tliem — if  they  are  so  besotted,  as  MiObourne  plainly 
is,  with  a  little  Court  favour — it  would  be  prudent  in  a  journal 
(if  high  iiopular  character  not  to  get  into  the  same  boat  with 

aitstj'i  ttnisers  ou  the  Cuaol  of  Sjinili  roipottiiig 
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It  M  cb^mn^  iihfja^  ic^la&ju^tj  m  auc&o'  Tiitvi  to 
Holland  #!nr<Tf  D#yw  axwi  tLen  bnakfii^  ovt,  a&d,  disgnsUJ^' 
frith  tbi;  inmineU  he  u  fbrcted  to  be  m  xm  cfder  to  ke«p  h.-^ 
pW;!;,  HTftry  now  and  then  eKeerise  6^ee  aai  sooad  dcctriness'^ 
and  in  an  ecstta^j  whenerer  I  am  able  to  sizpfort  tlwni,  aiip-^ 
to  MUpfx^irt  them — not  on  Ifelbounie  and  Co/s  mkecable  Tor^;^ 
t(Toutuln — but  on  the  old  Whig  grounds  rf  his  vmcle.  Th^  ^ 
nv.wnimiMsTH  are  professional  liars.  Thej  nua«present  what  tbe}^. 
know,  but  much  they  misunderstand.  Yet  their  lies  cannolV 
hint  lon^.  /A^.  the  Morning  CkrcmieU  eharged  me  with  alway^^ 
iiitiujkin^  an  ahneni  friend  !  meaning  Durham.  Yet  it  kneW^ 
full  woll  that  Durham  and  I  had  been  enemies  eTo-ance  1834, 
Ufid  iiev(!r  had  exchanged  even  a  bow,  iar  less  a  word. 

Now,  \\H  to  principle  and  consistency,  I  appeal  to  the  four 
volunicJH  of  Hpeeches  (your  child,  I  may  call  it).  WTiich  of 
th(?rn  (ill,  I  proudly  and  confidently  ask,  can  show  their 
H|Mui(!hcH  for  thirty  yearn,  that  is,  their  whole  pablic  life,  and 
MtHth  an  unbroken,  unvarying  adherence  to  the  same  principles 
on  all  HubjcciH  ?  If  any  one  desires  to  know  who  has  changed 
—1  or  tho  Whigs — I  point  to  my  speeches.  But  during  the 
Kiuno  poriod,  Melbourne  is  Whig,  Trimmer,  Tory,  Canningite, 
Whig  again,  vlira  Whig,  Tory,  and  Courtier!  The  others 
art*  not  worth  njcntioning,  but  show  me  wherein  my  present 
tMiurno  (liilorH  one  jot  from  the  former  Whig  creed.  They  have 
Hbnndnnod  it-  -not  I. — Yours  ever,  H.  B. 

T,  B.  Macaulay. 

London^  August  14,  1838. 
I>ICAU  Naimku, — Your  old  friend  Wallace  and  I  have  been 
pn»t ty  noiir  t'xehanging  shots.  However,  all  is  accommodated, 
iuhI,  I  think,  quite  uiioxccptionably.  The  man  behaved  much 
niort>  liko  a  ginitlonuiu  to  me  than  he  did  to  you.  Perhaps 
tiuu»  lum  roni|>o8od  his  fet^lings.  Perhaps  he  felt  acutely  how 
ridioulouH  ho  had  nimle  himself  on  the  former  occasion,  and 
wan  doniroitH  to  rt»triovo  his  character.  He  had,  at  all  events, 
tho  udvantagt*  of  U^ing  in  good  hands.     He  sent  me  by  Tom 
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Steele — a  furious  O'Connellite,  but  a  gentleman,  a  man  of 
honour,  and,  on  this  occasion  at  least,  a  man  of  temper — a 
challenge  very  properly  worded.  He  accounted  handsomely 
enough  for  the  delay,  by  saying  that  my  long  absence,  and 
the  recent  loss  in  my  family,  prevented  him  from  applying  to 
me  immediately  on  my  return.  I  put  the  matter  into  Lord 
Strafford's  hands.  I  had,  to  tell  you  the  truth,  no  notion 
that  a  meeting  could  be  avoided.  For  the  man  behaved  so 
obstinately  well,  that  there  was  no  possibility  of  taking 
Empson's  advice,  and  sending  for  the  police :  and,  though  I 
was  quite  ready  to  disclaim  all  intention  of  giving  personal 
offence,  and  to  declare  that,  when  I  wrote  the  review,  I  was 
ignorant  of  Mr.  Wallace's  existence,  I  could  not  make  any 
apology,  or  express  the  least  regret,  for  having  used  strong 
language  in  defence  of  Mackintosh.  Lord  Strafford  quite 
approved  of  my  resolution.  But  he  proposed  a  course  which 
had  never  occurred  to  me — which  at  once  removed  all  scruples 
on  my  side — and  which,  to  my  great  surprise,  Steele  and 
Wallace  adopted  without  a  moment's  hesitation.  This  was 
that  Wallace  should  make  a  preliminary  declaration  that  he 
meant,  by  his  memoir,  nothing  disrespectful  or  unkind  to 
Mackintosh,  but  the  direct  contrary ;  and  that  then  I  should 
declare  that,  in  consequence  of  Mr.  Wallace's  declaration,  I 
was  ready  to  express  my  regret  if  I  had  used  any  language 
that  could  be  deemed  personally  offensive.  This  way  of 
settling  the  business  appeared  to  both  Lord  Strafford  and 
Rice  perfectly  honourable :  and  I  was  of  the  same  mind.  For 
certainly  the  language  which  I  used  could  be  justified  only  on 
the  ground  that  Wallace  had  used  Mackintosh  ill ;  and,  when 
Wallace  made  a  preliminary  declaration  that  he  intended 
nothing  but  kindness  and  honour  to  Mackintosh,  I  could  not 
properly  refuse  to  make  some  concession.  I  was  much  sur- 
prised that  neither  Steele  nor  Wallace  objected  to  Lord 
Strafford's  proposition.  But  as  they  did  not  object,  it  was 
impossible  for  me  to  do  so.  In  this  way  the  matter  was 
settled— much  better  settled  than  by  refusing  to  admit  Wallace 
to  the  privileges  of  a  gentleman.  I  hope  that  you  will  be 
satisfied  with  the  result.     The  kind  anxiety  which  you  have 
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felt  about  me  renders  me  very  desirous  to  know  t^at  you 
approve  of  my  conduct. — Yours  ever,        T.  B.  Macaulay. 

London^  Sepkmber  I,  1838. 
Dear  Napieb, — You  shall  certainly  have  a  long  article  on 
Temple  by  the  middle  of  the  month.  I  think  that  it  will 
take.  But  heaven  knows.  Much  better  writers  than  I  often 
deceive  themselves  on  that  point.  The  half-dozen  people  who 
remain  in  London  are  curious  to  know  how  you  in  the  North 
intend  to  receive  Lord  Brougham.^  To  be  sure,  he  has  done 
wonders  this  session.  A  mere  tongue,  without  a  party  and 
without  a  character,  in  an  unfriendly  audience,  and  with  an 
unfriendly  Press,  never  did  half  so  much  before.  As  Sydney 
Smith  says,  "verily  he  hath  a  devil." — Ever  yours  most  truly, 

T.  B.  Macaulay. 

London^  September  12,  1838. 
Dear  Napier, — I  send  oflF  the  paper  on  Temple.  I  think 
that  it  will  take.  But  that  is  a  point  about  which  wiser  men 
than  I  am  have  often  found  themselves  mistaken.  I  hope  to 
see  Empson  to-morrow,  and  to  hear  from  him  a  good  account 
of  you.  He  has  hinted  to  me  that  Brougham  has  been  plaguing 
you.     Really  that  man  is  the  devil. — Ever  yours  most  truly, 

T.  B.  Macaulay. 

I  wish  I  could  think  of  something  for  the  next  Number 
that  I  could  write  without  much  reference  to  books.  When 
I  write  from  my  own  head,  I  go  very  fast  indeed.  But  when 
I  have  to  compare  a  dozen  volumes  every  line  that  I  write, 
I  make  but  slow  work  of  it.  The  article  on  Temple  is,  I  can 
assure  you,  by  no  means  easy  writing.  I  hope  that  it  may  be 
found  easy  reading. 

Lord  Brougham. 

Brougham,  August  22,  1838. 
My  dear  Sir, — I  have  now  finished  the  article,  and  though 
I  did  it  in  four  days,  I  am,  on  the  whole,  tolerably  at  my  ease 
about  it.     It  consists  of  Burke,  Pitt.,  Fox,  Sheridan,  Windham, 

'  Lord  Brongham  did  not  go  to  Scotland. 


Melville  (with  &  delicioos  sketch  of  Scntcli  Tory  jobbery),  and 
Erstine.  T  could  not  do  JonkiDSon  (Liverpool),  because  it 
would  have  hocn  quite  imiiossible  to  avoid  denouncing  him 
ind  bis  Bill  of  Pains  and  Penalties  ag-ainst  the  Queen,  and 
low  can  wo  Whigs  noa>  open  our  moutha  on  such  a  eubject, 
when  the  Government  defends  a  Bill  sentencing  fifteen  men 
to  death  if  they  venture  to  come  to  their  own  country,  and 
without  even  giving  them  any  notice  I  So  I  have  left  out 
Liverpool,  and  ended  with  twelve  or  thirteen  pages  on  Party. 
I  believe  this  articli?  to  be  better  than  the  former,  though 
nothing  in  it  is  so  piquant  as  Eldon  and  Leach,  But  I  am 
■e  the  bringing  down  Fox  to  a  common  level  as  a  etutes- 
,n  will  not  please  the  zealots  of  party.  However,  I  have 
exalted  him  to  the  skies  as  an  orator,  a  debater,  and  a  man, 
and  I  have  given  Pitt  a  very  severe  judgment  indeed.  This 
was  quite  deliberate.  I  began  by  reading  calmly  the  exhor- 
tation addressed  to  me,  in  1810,  by  Frere  and  Canning,  in  the 
Quarterly  Review,  and  my  deliberate  judgment  confirmed  my 
previous  sentence. — Yours  truly,  H.  B. 

Broitgkam,  August  31,  1838. 
My  dear  ProfE930R, — I  really  am  more  astonished  at 
your  letter,  and  the  misapprehensions  it  contains,  tliaa  I  ever, 
I  may  say,  was  with  anything  in  my  life.  If  the  luckless 
paper,  which  has  given  you  all  this  uneaeiness,  and  which  I 
wish  I  had  flung  in  the  fire,  and  shall  most  willingly  do,  if  it 
can  relieve  your  mind,  contains  the  '*  severe  piersonal  attack  on 
Lord  Melbourne"  which  you  mention,  L,  Edmnnds  must  have 
inserted  something  in  copying  it,  for  assuredly  I  never  did 
attack  him  persosally,  and  1  will  venture  to  say,  if  yon  aek 
him  if  he  so  considers  it,  he  will  laugh  loud  enough  to  be 
heard  from  London  to  Edinburgh.  But,  seriously,  can  any 
Government  be  in  such  a  state  of  jeopardy  as  this,  that  when 
its  chief  gives  a  critical  opinion  on  a  man  dead  forty-two  years 
ago,  this  is  not  to  be  examined  ? '     Why,  three  persons,  two 

<  Thii  i«f«ra  b>  wliat  Lonl  Mclbounu  Bai<1  nt  Borbp  in  thp  Iriuli  Tithes 
DptBle  of  AugDst  3rd.  Lord  Hvthoilrni,  however,  to  far  from  beiii^  inclined 
to  laugh,  wu  at  tbe  paini  to  intimntc  tn  mj  falhiir  that,  tUon^b  hja  opinion 
of  Rnrkc  might  1»  open  to  (ritieisni.  a  viutvnl  nr  «int«iuptnoas  attack  nii^ht 
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of  them  Whigs  and  one  Tory,  complained  of  that  absnit^^ 
opinion  not  having  been  refuted  on  the  spot!  If  there  is  ani 
offensive  expression  in  it,  I  will  erase  it.  Nay,  I  have  not  th( 
least  desire  to  name  Melbourne  at  all — let  it  be  only  a  persoDcn 
in  *'  high  station,  whose  abilities  give  weight  and  interest  tocz: 
whatever  he  may  state" — as  complimentary  as  you  please..^ 
Why,  he  one  day  described  Dr.  Robertson  as  a  very  flori^T^ 
writer,  and  given  to  fanciful  statements !  perhaps  choosing  ^ 
the  expressions  most  inapplicable  to  that  great  writer.  Are 
all  liberals,  therefore,  to  make  this  trash  their  critical  creed  ? 

Then,  as  to  the  other  parts, — we  will,  if  you  please,  first 
dispose  of  what  you  say  about  resigning.  That  is  so  absurd — 
excuse  me  for  saying  so  in  a  perfectly  friendly  sense — that 
it  can't  be  listened  to.  You  are,  however,  quite  right  in 
saying  that  my  connection  with  the  Edinburgh  Review  ceases 
with  yourself.  But  I  gravely  doubt  if  the  Edinburgh  Review 
would  survive  you*  much  longer,  and  for  this  reason.  Depend 
upon  it  a  neio  Edinburgh  Review  would  be  instantly  started, 
€0  nomine,  I  will  undertake  for  it  that  Empson  will  have  a 
competitor,  and  a  more  formidable  one  than  he  and  his  clique 
may  perhaps  be  aware  of.  I  should  myself  spare  no  pains,  no 
funds,  no  entreaties,  no  labour  of  body  or  of  mind  to  make  the 
new  Edinburgh  Review  at  least  a  very  formidable  competitor; 
and  though,  no  doubt,  his  excellent  fether-in-law  *  might  give 
him  a  helping  hand,  I  doubt  his  inclination  to  let  family  con- 
nection countervail  old  friendship.  Therefore,  the  question  is 
reduced  to  a  far  simpler  and  more  manageable  one,  namely, 
whether  the  present  article  shall  appear  or  not,  and  we  may 
now  come  to  that  point  at  once.  If  any  expressions  or 
sentences  are  such  as  you  think  give  just  ground  of  complaint, 
out  they  go,  with  all  my  heart.  But  I  really  must  say  that  to 
write  such  an  article,  and  leave  out  the  dissertation  against 
Party — in  the  present  state  of  the  world  and  condition  of  the 
people,  the  most  important  of  all  subjects,  and  one  immediately 


ticetn  to  indicate  hostility  to  his  Ministry.    Not  long  afterwards,  he  wrote  to 
my  father :  "  You  need  not  doubt  my  deep  sense  of  the  value  of  youp  sup- 
))ort,  and  of  the  difficult  circumstances  under  which  it  has  been  given." 
*  Lord  Jeffrey. 
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and  unavoidably  suggested  by  that  article — seems,  with  my 
Etrong  and  cooscieatious  opinions,  impoBsible, 

You  surely  could  not  suppoee  that  I,  or  any  man  of  common 
sense,  would  now  sit  down  at  the  end  of  near  half  a  century 
from  the  chief  events,  and  thirty-two  years  from  the  death  of 
the  men,  and  misrepresent  the  facts  of  Pitt  and  Fox's  conduct 
at  the  end  of  the  ^Vmerican  war,  or  even  during  the  French 
war  and  Addington'a  peace,  merely  hecause  Lord  Holland  is 
Fos'b  nephew,  and  the  Whigs  sometimes  call  themselvea 
Fosites?  These  things  are  now  matter  of  History.  Surely, 
a  baser  thing  cannot  be  than  to  pretend  you  are  writing 
history,  and  to  lie,  or  colour,  or  suppress,  for  party  purposes. 
It  was  reckoned  base  enough  in  the  time  of  Hume  and 
Smollett — the  Jacobite  times.  Men  are  more  virtuous  and 
more  rational  now.  I  conscientiously  believe  that  Fox  was  to 
blame  in  his  coalition  with  North.  I  as  firmly  believe  that 
the  Wbigs  were  wrong  in  breaking  with  Pitt  to  make  the 
Duke  of  Devonshire's  uncle  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  and 
also  that  they  were  wrong,  and  acted  in  a  merely  factious 
spirit  in  running  down  Lord  LaosdowTie.  I  say  this,  not 
because  Lord  Lau&ion-ne's  son  is  now  in  ofHce,  but  becanse  it 
is  the  truth.  I  as  firmly  believe  that  Pitt  was  wrong  in  1804, 
and  I  have  said  so,  because  it  is  true,  and  not  because  I  am  a 
Foxite,  which  I  may  he,  and  yet  greatly  blame  his  conduct  in 
particular  cases,  as  I  told  Fox  himself  on  Lord  EUenborough's 
being  made  a  Cabinet  Miuister,  when  he  replied,  drolly 
efflough, — "  I  like  to  be  supported  when  I  am  in  the  wrong." 
Again,  surely  I  am  to  be  at  liberty  to  give  Pitt  the  praise  due 
'  tfl  his  extraordinary  eloquence,  and  to  Melville  the  praise  due 
to  his  good-humour  and  his  talents  for  business.  If  not,  the 
time  is  not  yet  come  tor  s[)eaking  truth,  and  therefore,  the 
time  is  not  oome  for  continuing  our  Gallery,  But  I  venture 
to  affirm  that  a  more  paltry  or  provincial  party  spirit  never 
yet  waa  shown  tban  the  Whigs  would  display,  were  they  to 
take  offence  at  a  historical  pajter  for  speculating  candidly 
and  impartially  on  the  characters  and  the  transactions  of  thirty 
and  forty  and  fifty  years  hack.  If  you  say  that  I  have 
examined   the   conduct   of  the  Whigs   as   parly   men,   and 
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ascribed  more  to  interest  than  pure  principle,  I  am  sure  I 
have  done  the  same  by  the  Tories^  and  my  observations  are 
meant  to  show  the  nature  of  the  thing ^  and  to  blame  the 
system,  not  the  men.  As  for  Pitt,  I  have  attacked  him  for 
the  very  things  and  in  the  very  words  I  used  in  1810, 
and  which  created  so  much  annoyance  to  Dudley,  Cannings, 
Frere,  and  all  Pitt's  friends.  No  doubt  Palmerston  won't 
relish  this,  but  it  is  the  truth,  and  must  be  told,  and  Holland 
and  J.  Russell  will,  of  course^  like  it  all  the  better.  But 
to  make  all  the  Whigs  except  Sheridan  (whom  the  Whigps 
hated  personally,  perhaps  justly)  gods,  and  all  the  Tories 
devils,  seems  impossible. 

I  have  no  objection  to  leave  out  the  offensive  expressions  as 
to  Canada.  But  surely  it  is  a  disgrace  that  a  liberal  journal 
should  not  dare  to  express  its  opinion  on  the  outrage  com- 
mitted of  passing  a  Bill  of  Attainder  against  sixteen  men,  with- 
out even  hearing  them  or  summoning  them.  The  Edinburgh 
Review  loudly  denounced  the  Bill  against  Queen  Caroline. 
It  forms  the  subject — the  main  subject — of  all  the  attacks 
in  WiQ  former  Gallery.  It  is  the  gravamen  of  the  charges 
against  George  the  Fourth,  Liverpool,  Eldon,  and  Leach. 
That  is  clear;  yet,  in  that  case.  Counsel  were  heard  for  six 
weeks  against  the  Bill.  Is  it  decent,  I  ask,  is  it  doing  ourselves 
justice,  merely  because  that  was  a  Tory  measure,  and  this  a 
Whig  one,  to  say  not  one  syllable  against  this,  when,  in  fact, 
it  is  a  thousand  times  more  violent,  because  it  passes  in  two 
hours  a  Bill  of  Attainder  against  sixteen  men  and  hears  none! 
I  ask  this  of  any  reasonable  or  fair  man.  Don't  confound  this 
with  the  nine  others  who  confessed.  That  is  the  trick  of  jwirty. 
Tlie  objection  is  not  to  the  illgality  of  the  act, — but,  suppose 
it  legal, — to  the  doing  so  g^oss  a  piece  of  Jeddart  justice  as 
punishing  without  trial  men  who  are  absent  and  have  never 
confessed,  and  some  of  whom,  it  is  now  admitted^  were  only 
absent  on  business,  and  against  whom  no  charge  of  Treason 
was  ever  made.  Indeed,  when  Durham  disposed  of  400  eases 
in  one  morning,  what  but  mistakes  could  happen  ?  All  this  I 
^^  of  you  candidly  to  reflect  on,  and,  above  all,  with  a  view 
to  a  possible  event — the  Whigs  going  out  and  the  Tories 
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coming  ift,  and  urging  our  example.  Do  you  really  believe 
that  the  very  partisans  you  speak  of  would  not  exactly 
support  the  Government  as  much  as  if  there  were  a  Bill 
to  banish  me  to  the  Isle  of  St.  Kilda  ?  I  know  that  not  one 
word  is  said  in  this  article,  except  the  first  pages,  in  which 
Melbourne  does  not  heartily  concur.  They  are  his  opinions. 
He  scouts  the  Whigs  6.r  more  than  I  do,  and  joined  in  all 
Dudley's  attacks  on  them  far  more  bitterly  than  I  can.  Nay, 
he  to  this  day  publicly  recurs  to  these  opinions  on  all  occasions, 
and  he  is  the  man  I  should  name  who,  of  all  men,  most  uni- 
formly deals  his  blows  equally  around  him  against  all  parties. 
— Yours  ever,  H.  B. 

Brougham^  Sej^temler  13,  1838. 
My  dear  Professor, — I  hope  and  trust  all  is  right  now. 
There  cannot  be  a  doubt  that  my  dissertation  on  Party  is 
merely  what  Jeffrey  twice  over  said  in  as  strong  terms.  But 
never  mind,  and  take  it  out.  Surely,  surely,  there  cannot  be 
the  slightest  possible  objection  to  a  mere  sentence  or  two 
of  moralising  at  the  end  of  the  Gallery,  All  the  world  allows 
a  man  to  say  a  word  or  two  on  Party.  No  one  objects  to  it  in 
the  tone  you  and  your  friends  do.  But  out  let  it  go,  and  send 
me  the  dissertation.^  I  am  sorry  you  did  not  let  some  of  your 
people  attack  my  motives.  I  should  have  enjoyed  nothing  so 
much  as  the  opportunity  of  defending  myself,  and  all  at 
Melbourne's  expense.  Minto  gave  me  one  golden  oppor- 
tunity, but  all  my  red  hot  shot  remains  to  be  fired.  Depend 
upon  it,  there  is  no  great  comfort  ever  accrues  to  those  who 
try  their  hands  upon  my  back.  So  don't  check  any  such 
propensities,  though  of  course  it  never  would  do  to  have  them 
displayed  in  the  Edinburgh  Review.  I  will  look  at  the 
Hanmer  book.^  But,  if  so  many  subjects  are  tabooed^  it  is 
not  so  easy,  and  far  from  comfortable.  I  can  say  nothing  on 
Party,  yet  must  treat  of  its  use  and  abuse  practically.     I  can 

*  With  the  omission  of  the  dissertation  on  Party,  and  the  attack  on  Lord 
Melbourne,  the  "Political  Characters"  were  published  in  the  Number  for 
October,  1838,  to  which  Lord  Brougham  also  contributed  Article  4—"  Memoirs 
of  Sir  WiUiam  Knighton." 
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say  Dfilhing  agumst  the  Whiga,  and  yet  must  speak  flf  all  thedr 
most  jol)bing  characters — and  so  of  other  subjects.     However, 
I  mil  try  how  I  move  in  shackles,  and,  if  I  can,  I  will  daDOeJ 
a  hornpipe  as  you  and  your  Whig  zealots  desire.  H.  B. 

Brougkam,  October  2,  1838. 
My  dear   Sir, — The   Review   came   yesterday   momin^.,J 
The  large  article  ["  Political  Characters  "]  will  do  very  well. 
I  have  read  but  little  of  it,  as  some  one  hero  ran  off  with  it  to  ' 
devour.      Macaiilay'e   [Sir  William  Temple]   is  au  excellent 
paper,  only  he  does  take  a  terrible  apace  to  turn  in.     Good 
God  I  what  an  awful  man  be  would  have  been  in  Nisi  Priust 
He  can  say  nothing  under  ten  pages.     He  takes  as  long  to 
delineate  three  characters  of  little  importance  as  I  have  to 
sketch  ten,  the  greatest  in  the  whole  world.     I  really  wish  you 
coulil  give  him  a  hint ;  and  as  it  is  the  only,  or  almost  the 
only  thing  he  wants  (^gome  bread  to  all  hh  gack  is  another  and  a 
sad  want),  he  may  well  bear  a  hint.  We  all  grieve  much  at  yoor  I 
not-forth-coming-ncsx,  as  Bcntham  called  it,  but  hope  Dex.6l 
year  to  be  more  lucky.     Won't  you  come  by  steam  and  see  m«  % 
at  Dover  ?     I  believe  I  mentioned  that  I  had  done  four  more 
portraits,  namely,  Lord  Mansfield,  Loughborough,  Thurlow, 
and  Gibbs.      The  latter  alone  I  knew,  but  all  are  like,  for  I 
I  have  heard  Holland  and  George  IV  take  off  Thurlow  and  I 
Loughborough,  and  Erskine  was  Mansfield  to  the  life.     A  I 
man  told  mc,  if  be  shut  his  eyes  when  Eiskine  was  taking  him  1 
off,  he  really  thought  he  heard  Lord  Mansfield.    Besides,  I 
have  given  a  regular  portrait  of  the  English   set   of  mere   , 
lawyers,   who  despise  Manelield,  and  I   grieve   to  eay   halffl 
our  Bench  have  sate  for  that  likeness,  and  will   be  angryl 
enough.     I  do  this  in  Gibbs's  sketch. — Yours  ever,     H.  B. 

My  six  weeks  here  have  not  been  idle  certainly,  for  I  havft  I 
also  finished  four  long  Dialogues  on  Instinct,  and  a  fuUl 
flbstract  and  commentary  on  Cuvier's  Osteology  and  Geology^  \ 
and  other  matter,  for  my  concluding  volume  of  Natural  Theo-  i 
Ingy.  Pray  attend  to  my  theory  of  Instinct.  It  is  full  rf  | 
novelty,  and  there  are  some  mathematical  novelties  of  import-  J 
ance,     I  shall  go  to  Cannes  in  November.     My  chatnui  is  all  \ 
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finished,  and  seven  rooms  finely  furnished.  I  am  treating 
myself  to  a  fine  gateway,  as,  except  my  entrance-door  and 
staircase,  there  are  no  ornaments  about  it. 

Walmer  Castle^  October  31,  1838. 

My  dear  Professor, — As  I  have  this  morning  been 
adding  to  my  other  portraits  a  sketch  of  Lord  North,  which 
I  had  only  begun,  but  thought  I  would  finish  here,  as  my 
host  made  me  sleep  in  Pitt's,  and  also  Lord  North's  bedroom, 
I  think  I  may  as  well  mention  that  it  seems  much  better, 
though  this,  with  Sir  W.  Grant  and  Lord  St.  Vincent,  will 
make,  when  added  to  the  four  great  Lawyers  done  at  Broug- 
ham, a  very  long  article.  We  shall  do  well  to  keep  it  for  the 
April  Number,  and  put  in  European  Politics  now,  together 
with  eight  or  ten  pages  on  a  most  curious  work,  which  will 
appear  in  January  or  February,  being  a  life  by  his  son  of 
Reynolds,  who  discovered  and  defeated  the  Irish  Rebellion  in 
1798.  It  is  one  of  the  most  curious  books  I  ever  read,  and 
not  inferior  in  interest  to  Wolfe  Tone.  The  son  is  a  highly 
respectable  man,  and  now  lives  in  Paris. 

I  have  been  much  delighted  with  the  Duke's  pleasant  and 
animated  conversation  on  the  great  events  he  was  engaged  in. 
He  discussed  at  breakfast  to-day  the  battle  of  Salamanca  and 
the  Toulouse  afiair,  in  a  way  the  most  full  and  unaffected, 
there  being  only  ourselves  and  two  other  friends. — Yours 
truly,  H.  B. 

P.S.  Tell  A.  Black,  to  comfort  him,  that  among  the  very 
few  books  in  this  castle,  I  see  my  Speeches,  finely  bound. 

T.  B.  MXCAULAY. 

London,  October  8,  1838. 
Dear  Napier, — I  have  just  received  your  letter,  which 
has  performed  a  circuit  by  Liverpool.  I  am  truly  concerned 
to  have  so  indifferent  an  account  of  your  health ;  and  it  is 
my  earnest  wish  to  spare  you  at  present,  as  far  as  possible, 
all  vexation  and  anxiety.  I  should  gladly  furnish  an  article 
on  politics,  but  for  one  very  sufficient  reason;  and  that  is 
that  I  am  not  yet  sufficiently  well  informed  respecting  late 
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events  to  write  on  them  at  a  distance  from  books,  files  oi 
newspapers,  and  men  capable  of  giving  me  information.  I 
was  on  the  sea  from  January  to  Jmie.  I  arrived  in  England 
profoundly  ignorant  of  all  that  had  passed  since  August, 
1837.  In  the  crowd  and  bustle  of  the  late  London  season,  I 
could  hardly  find  leisure  to  study  anything  at  all.  It  wa£ 
not  till  I  had  sent  you  my  paper  about  Temple  that  I  sat€ 
down  to  gather  information  as  to  the  history  of  the  year 
which  preceded  my  return.  My  sofa  is  at  this  moment 
covered  with  enormous  piles  of  old  newspapers,  in  which  I 
have  been  reading  the  events  of  the  Canadian  insurrection. 
As  an  instance  of  the  extent  of  my  ignorance,  I  may  mention 
that,  till  within  the  last  few  days,  I  had  never  heard  of  the 
reprimand  given  to  O'Connell  by  the  Speaker,  in  conformity 
with  the  orders  of  the  House,  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
and  exciting  events  of  the  late  session.  You  will  at  once 
perceive  that  it  is  quite  impossible  for  me,  under  these  cir- 
cumstances, to  venture  on  discussing  the  present  state  of 
politics.  When  I  have  made  myself  master  of  them,  I  shall 
be  glad  to  render  any  assistance  in  my  power  to  the  Ministry. 
In  the  meantime,  I  wish  you  would  try  whether  Sir  George 
Grey  can  do  anjrthing  of  that  sort  for  you.  You  can  easOy 
get  at  him  through  Stephen.  This  minds  me  that  Stephen 
is  a  good  deal  hurt,  though  not  with  you,  by  the  insertion  of 
an  apology  for  what  he  said  about  Clarkson.  To  you  per- 
sonally, he  has  none  but  the  kindest  feelings  j  but  he  is  very 
angry  with  Brougham.  ^  I  am  sure  that  the  matter  will  be 
easily  accommodated,  and  I  have  taken  on  myself  to  assure 
him  that  you  will  do  him  everv  justice. 

I  think  of  writing  an  article  on  Panizzi's  edition  of 
Boiardo,  with  some  remarks  on  the  romantic  poetry  of  the 
Italians  generally.  This  I  can  do  as  well,  indeed  better,  on 
my  journey  than  in  London.  I  will  try  to  send  it  off  by  the 
middle  of  December,  or  earlier.  If  I  find  that  I  cannot 
manage  it,  I  will  g^ve  you  timely  notice.  When  I  come 
back,  I  will  fall  on  Lord  Clive.  I  think  I  can  promise  a 
tolerable  paper  on  that  subject. 

I  set  off  on  Friday.     I  cannot  at  present  tell  you  with 
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certainty  what  my  route  will  be.  I  earnestly  hope  that  I 
shall  find  you  on  my  return  quite  able  to  stand  any  degree 
of  bothering  from  Brougham  or  anybody  else.  His  last 
article  is  excellent,  better,  I  think^  than  its  predecessor ;  but 
I  am  not  sure  that  it  is  likely  to  produce  quite  so  great  an 
effect.  The  Number  seems  to  be  generally  approved,  as  far  as 
I  can  judge  in  the  present  empty  state  of  London. — Ever 
yours,  T.  B.  Macaulay. 

James  Stephen. 

Bovming  Street^  July  2,  1838. 
My  deab  Sib, — I  need  hardly  say  that  I  took  all  the  pains 
in  my  power  to  state  with  precise  accuracy  the  general  result 
of  the  facts  established  respecting  Mr.  Clarkson  in  Mr. 
"Wilberforce's  biography.  It  was  with  very  sincere  regret 
that  I  engaged  in  such  a  discussion  at  all ;  but  thinking  it 
unavoidable,  and  partly  anticipating  the  discontent  which  it 
would  produce,  I  thought  that  in  this,  as  in  most  other  cases, 
ttie  most  direct  and  simple  course  was  the  best.  I  attempted 
however,  and,  as  I  hoped,  not  without  success,  to  refer  to  Mr. 
Clarkson  in  the  courteous  and  respectful  terms  to  which  he 
was  so  justly  entitled.  As  far  as  1  can  yet  judge,  there  is  not 
anything  which  a  sense  of  justice  requires  me  to  retract. 
But  as  I  feel  that  you  have  a  perfect  right  to  exercise  an 
independent  judgment  on  the  question,  pray  do  not  hesitate 
for  a  moment  to  make  any  acknowledgment  or  retractation 
which  you  may  think  right,  provided  that  it  proceeds  avow- 
edly from  the  Editor.  I  am  not  surprised  that  your  corre- 
spondent is  much  excited  on  this  occasion,  or  that  he  gives 
expression  to  his  feelings  in  such  terms  as  you  mention.  No 
human  being  probably  has  uttered  a  greater  number  of  severe 
expressions  of  his  fellow-creatures,  and  I  believe  at  the  same 
time,  there  is  hardly  any  man  who  has  shown  more  constant 
and  affectionate  regard  to  the  interior  circle  which  enjoys  his 
real  and  abiding  good-will.  I  have  no  pretension  to  be  of 
that  number,  and  have  long  since  known  that  it  was  my  fate 
to  be  among  the  large  number  of  old  acquaintance  upon  whom 
his  powers  of  invective  are  exercised. — Very  truly  yours, 

James  Stephen. 


Downing  Slreet,  October  II,  1 
My  dear  Sir, — Knowing  what  I  do  of  your  Btat«  of 
health,  I  am  pained  and  distressed  that  you  should  have  had 
the  vexation  of  writing  to  me  the  letter  which  I  have  just 
received.  I  eee  that  a  mistake  has  arieen  from  Lord 
Brougham's  mode  of  communicating  with  me  through  Lord 
Glenelg,  and  I  am  most  unwilliug  to  prolong  a  discussion 
which  under  such  cireumstances  has  become  as  unprofitable  aa 
it  is  irksome.  I  have  this  moment  received  from  Mr.  R. 
Wilberforcc  a  letter  expressing  his  perfect  acquiesence  in  the 
matter  remaining  where  it  does,  and  this  removes  all  my 
solicitude  on  the  subjeot.  I  cannot  be  sure  that  my  original 
views  of  the  question  respecting  the  publication  of  Clarkson'a 
letters  were  just.  Macaulay  tells  me  that  he  thinks  that  I 
was  mistaken  about  it,  and  his  opinion  is  far  more  likely  to 
bo  correct  than  mine  on  a  subject  on  which  he  is  exempt  from 
every  partial  bias.  Pray  therefore  allow  the  matter  to  remain 
without  any  further  notice,  and  believe  that,  in  subjecting 
you  even  to  a  passing  uneasiness,  I  made  a  great  sacrifice  of 
my  own  feelings  to  what  I  thought  a  duty  to  the  authors  of 
Mr.  Wiiberforee's  biography. 

or  course,  after  what  I  have  said,  I  shall  resume  my  pen 
with  the  utmost  alacrity,  and  do  my  best  to  fulfil  my  present 
engagement  with  you.  My  proposed  text  is  D'Aubign^'a 
history  of  the  Reformation.  It  is  a  book  of  eiugular  merit. 
My  object  is  not  so  much  to  criticise  it,  as  to  draw  nttentioa 
to  some  of  the  more  curious  incidents  which  prepared  the  way 
for  Luther's  career,  to  discuss  the  growth  and  nature  of  some 
of  his  chief  dogmas,  and  to  take  a  rapid  and  coneentniti>d 
view  of  the  effocts  of  the  Reformation  on  manners,  literature, 
and  national  charaetcr,  endeavouring  above  all  things  to  avoid 
tediousness  in  the  way  of  sermonising  and  otherwise.  But  I 
should  forewarn  you  that  I  am  out  and  out  a  Protestant, 
though  with  I  trust  as  he.irty  an  antipathy  as  can  be  felt  lo 
every  approach  towards  censuring  or  reviling  the  opinions  of 
the  conduct  of  the  body  from  whom  I  differ. 

Once  more  let  me  entreat  your  forgiveness  for  expomng  you 
to  any   pain  on  this  occnEion.     I  think  if  I  were  at  your 
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elbow,  I  could  prove  to  you  that  my  motives  at  least  were 
just^  and  that  towards  yourself  I  had  no  feeling  but  that  of 
deep  respect  for  your  person,  anxiety  for  your  good  opinion, 
and  a  lively  sorrow  for  the  bodily  affliction  with  which  it  has 
pleased  God  to  visit  you.  Excuse  my  adding  that  on  this  oc- 
casion the  pen  I  borrow  is  that  of  the  one  person  in  the  world 
with  whom  I  have  no  secrets  or  reserves,  and  who  that  is  I 
need  not  tell  you. — ^Very  truly  yours,        James  Stephen. 

Downing  Street^  November  13,  1838. 
My  dear  Sir, — I  wish,  with  all  my  heart,  that  I  could 
transfer  to  you  some  of  the  health  which  I  see  wasted  to  no 
purpose  on  every  side.  But,  as  this  is  impossible,  it  is  a 
comfort  to  know  that  you  have  the  spirit  and  mental  energy 
which  is  the  best  substitute  for  it.  You  may  rely  upon  my 
frugality  in  the  use  of  your  pages.  One  is  apt  to  become 
enamoured  of  a  subject  after  bestowing  some  pains  upon  it, 
and  to  think  that  a  larger  space  is  due  to  a  portrait  of  one's 
own  drawing,  than  rival  artists  in  the  exhibition  are  willing 
to  spare.  I  would  not,  on  any  account,  involve  you  in  a 
needless  dispute  with  any  other  candidate  for  the  room  which 
I  should  occupy ;  and  I  have  no  doubt  of  confining  myself 
within  the  very  liberal  limits  you  assign  to  me,  instead  of 
exceeding  them.^  With  regard  to  time,  I  would  fix  the  day 
of  my  appearance  before  you  with  as  much  precision  as  Sir 
John  Herschel  could  calculate  the  next  Eclipse,  if  there  were 
any  day  or  hour  of  which  I  could  call  myself  the  absolute 
master.  But  my  condition  is  such  that  the  most  I  can  ever 
do  is,  to  snatch  a  little  interval  after  breakfast,  and  another 
just  before  bedtime,  for  any  other  work  than  that  of  this 
office.  I  had  thought  to  escape  for  a  few  days  into  the 
country,  but  am  disappointed.  It  is  indeed  only  in  reliance 
upon  common  report  that  I  believe  in  the  continued  existence 
of  any  such  place,  though  I  am  forgetting  that  now  and  then 
on  a  Sunday  I  have  had  ocular  proof  of  it.  I  will  be  as  ex- 
X>editious  as  possible,  and  will  take  the  earliest  opportunity 
of  "  reporting  progress." 

*  "  Luther  and  the  Reformation,"  January,  1889. 
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Following  your  own  arrangement  of  topics,  I  advance  to 
the  medical,  or  rather,  the  medicinal  question  you  propose  to 
me.  Mr.  Wilberforce,  I  think,  occasionally  took  opium  in 
large  quantities.  But  his  dose  was  always  regelated  by  a 
certain  barometer  which  he  carried  about  him.  His  con- 
stitutional malady  was  diarrhoea^  which  frequently  brought 
him  into  the  jaws  of  death.  There  were  indications,  of  which 
he  was  sensible^  of  the  approach  of  this  disorder,  according  to 
the  strength  of  which  I  understood  him  to  regulate  the 
amount  of  his  medicine.  He  often  told  me  that,  except  from 
its  influence  upon  these  symptoms,  he  should  have  been  un- 
conscious that  he  had  ever  taken  any.  He  said  (and  there- 
fore he  thought)  that  the  opiate  i^ever  produced  the  slightest 
effect  in  his  spirits  either  by  exhilarating  or  depressing  them. 
I  sometimes  doubted  whether  there  was  not  a  little  mistake 
about  this.  But  the  moral  to  be  drawn  from  his  experience 
was,  I  think,  that  as  a  mere  antagonist  of  disease,  opium  may 
be  freely  used  to  almost  any  extent^  but  that  the  moment  it 
has  subdued  its  natural  enemy,  it  ceases  to  be  innoxious ;  in 
short,  that  it  is  an  excellent  ally  as  long  as  there  is  an  enemy 
in  the  field,  and  no  longer. 

Thus  far  I  can  proceed  with  the  pen  I  have  borrowed. 
There  are  one  or  two  other  topics  which  I  reserve  for  another 
and  more  confidential  mode  of  correspondence.  My  table  at 
this  moment  resembles  one  of  your  Scotch  mountains  in 
winter  time,  except  that  it  is  capped  with  Despatches  instead 
of  snow,  a  less  pure  and  a  darker,  though  scarcely  a  more 
valuable  material.  I  must  set  about  melting  it. — Very  truly 
yours,  James  Stephen. 

T.  B.  Macaulay. 

Florence^  November  4,  1838. 
Dear  Napier, — I  arrived  here  the  day  before  yesterday 
in  very  good  health,  after  a  journey  of  three  weeks  from 
London.  I  find  that  it  will  be  absolutely  impossible  for  me 
to  execute  the  plan  which  I  mentioned  to  you.  I  have  not 
been  able  to  read  one-half  of  Boiardo's  poem  ;  and,  in  order  to 
do  what  I  propose,  I   must  read  Berni's  rifaoimento  too,  as 
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well  as  Pulci's  Morgante ;  and  this,  I  fear,  will  be  quite  out 
of  the  question.  The  time  which  I  have  allotted  for  my 
journey  is  so  short,  the  objects  of  interest  which  surround  me 
are  so  numerous,  that  I  really  h^ve  not  a  moment  for  books 
except  at  my  meals,  and,  even  then^  I  am  forced  to  read  books 
illustrative  of  the  sights  which  I  have  seen^  or  which  I  am 
about  to  see.  The  day  is  not  long  enough  for  what  I  want 
to  do  in  it.  And  if  I  find  this  to  be  the  case  at  Florence,  I 
may  be  sure  that  at  Rome  I  shall  have  still  less  leisure. 
However,  it  is  my  full  intention  to  be  in  England  in  Feb- 
ruary :  and  on  the  day  on  which  I  reach  London,  I  will  begin 
to  work  for  you  on  Lord  Clive. 

I  know  little  English  news.  Indeed,  from  the  time  when 
I  left  Paris,  to  the  time  of  my  arrival  here,  I  was  without  any 
information  at  all,  except  what  I  picked  up  from  our  Consul 
at  Marseilles  when  I  called  on  him  about  my  passport.  Here 
we  have  an  English  reading-room,  and  I  steal  a  quarter  of  an 
hour  in  the  day  from  marbles  and  altar-pieces  to  read  the  Time9 
and  the  Morning  ChronicU,  Lord  Brougham,  1  have  a  notion, 
will  often  wish  that  he  had  left  Lord  Durham  alone.  Lord 
Durham  will  be  in  the  House  of  Lords  with  his  bitter,  vin- 
dictive, pugnacious  spirit,  and  with  his  high  reputation  among 
the  Radicals.  In  oratorical  abilities  there  is  of  course  no 
comparison  between  them.  But  Lord  Durham  has  quite 
talents  enough  to  expose  Lord  Brougham,  and  has  quite  as 
much  acrimony^  and  a  great  deal  more  nerve  than  Lord 
Brougham  himself.  I  should  very  much  like  to  know  what 
the  general  opinion  about  this  matter  is.  My  own  suspicion 
is  that  the  Tories  in  the  House  of  Lords  will  lose  reputation, 
though  I  do  not  imagine  that  the  Government  will  gain 
any.  As  for  Brougham,  he  has  reached  that  happy  point  at 
which  it  is  equally  impossible  for  him  to  gain  character  or  to 
lose  it. 

It  will,  as  you  well  know,  give  me  great  pleasure  to  hear 
from  you;  but  I  am  not  so  selfish  as  to  wish  you  to  exert 
yourself  to  write  till  your  health  is  quite  re-established. — 
Ever  yours  most  truly,  T.  B.  Macaulay. 


[teas.  I 


John  Allen. 

November  20,  1638. 
DeaU  Sie, — In  reading  Brougham's  article  in  year  last 
Number,  I  regretted  that  he  had  not  written  it  as  he  woald 
have  done  ten  years  ago.  His  character  of  Tterney  seenied  to 
me  the  most  juet  and  true.  I  was  surprised  at  bis  portrait  of 
Windham  after  having  read,  as  he  must  have  done,  the  diary 
Windham  has  left  of  his  private  thoughts  and  reflections.' 
His  praise  of  Burke  seemed  to  me  exaggerated,  and  must,  I 
think,  have  originated  in  some  notion  that  Lord  Melbourne 
had  undervalued  him.  His  description  of  Fox's  oratory  must 
liavo  been  written  at  the  time  from  the  impressions  of  the 
moment;  but  in  confuting  Mackintosh's  comparison  of  Fox 
to  Demosthenes,  he  seems  to  me  to  have  misunderstiKxl  the 
point  of  view  in  which  Mackintosh  considered  and  compared 
them;  and  his  animadversions  on  the  coalition  with  Lord 
Grenville  are  neither  true  nor  consistent  with  whatjhe  for- 
merly thought.  I  have  no  doubt  you  will  continue  to  have 
great  trouble  with  him,  vrhile  he  continues  in  his  present 
mood.  I  have  some  thoughts  of  Lister's  Life  of  Clarendon, 
Having  reviewed  the  late  Lord  Ashbumbam's  book,*  I  was 
averse  to  returning  to  the  same  subject,  and  declined  it  when 
proposed  to  me.  But  an  article  in  the  last  Quarterly  (most 
unfair  to  Lister)  has  turned  my  thoughts  to  it  again.  In  my 
article  on  Ashburnham,  I  had  shown  from  dates  that  Clarendoa 
had  given  a  false  impression  of  Montrose's  negotiations  with 
the  Scots  before  the  King's  flight  to  Newark,  and  List«r, 
though  the  biographer  of  Clarendon,  had  acquiesced  in  my 
detection  of  Clarendon's  story.  The  reviewer  (probably 
Croker)  falls  foul  of  us  both,  and  attempts  to  show  that 
Clarendon  was  substantially  correct,  and  that  the  Scot«  liad 
ent«rcd  into  engagements  which  they  shamefully  violated 
and  denied.  I  should  like  to  set  this  to  rights,  but  tremble 
at  BO  great  an  undertaking  as  a  general  review  of  Ciarcndon'e 
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eh&racter  and  conduct^  and  before  I  engage  in  it,  should  like 
"to  know  what  Lister  ^  himself  means  to  do. — Yours  truly, 

John  Allen. 

M.  Napier  to  Lord  Brougham. 

Hdinhurgh^  November  26,  1838. 

Nt  DEAB  Lord, — I   have  been  a  great   sufferer  for  six 

^eeks,  and  still  continue  in  a  weak  and  miserable  state.     If  I 

hold  out  till  Spring,  I  will  come  to  London  to  consult 

B.  Brodie,  in  whom  alone  I  have  confidence  for  such  a 

oomphunt  as  I  suffer  from.     I  tell  you  this  by  way  of  excuse, 

^>oth  for  Uie  past  and  the  fiiture  ;  for  I  fear  my  undertakings 

'^^l  go  on  but  irregularly.     The  Review,  however,  calls  for 

xixunediate   attention.     There  is   one   merciful    dispensation, 

tHmt  I  have  an  overflow  of  matter,  though  this  brings  some 

annoyances  as  well  as  penury,  but  of  a  different  sort.    I  do  not 

«iow  that  you  have  thought  of  anything  more  for  next  Number 

^ut  the  Foreign  article.^     It  would  be  a  mere  impossibility 

^  insert  any  other;  for  as  it  is,  I  shall  infallibly  disoblige 

®ome  by  further  unavoidable  postponements.     I  need  not  say, 

•fter  what  passed  last  Autumn,  that  no  anti-ministerial  ad- 

^^^iofu  can  go  in.     The  insertion  of  your  short  article^  on 

^ill)crforce  gave  mortal  offence  to  Stephen,  as  I  predicted  it 

^^'^Oild.     There  cannot  be  a  doubt  that  it  was  against  all  rule 

^    interfere  between  the  reviewer  and  his  aggressor.     But  I 

hoped,  by  the  small  alterations  I  made,  to  please  both 

Jes.     In  this,  however,  I  failed  to  such  a  degree  that 

*^phen,  at  first,  withdrew  from  the  Review.    This  occurrence 

^^^"Ve  me  extreme  vexation,  on  many  accounts ;  but  Jeffrey  acted 

^^    part  of  a  peace-maker,   and   through   his   interference 


icable  relations  were  again  restored. 
I  was  much  interested  by  your  account  of  the  Duke.     All 
of  stories  are  told  here  about  you  by  persons  pretending 
^^    information,  and  great  stress  has  been  laid  on  your  frequent 

*  Mr.  Lister  answered  the  Quarterly  in  a  pamphlet  which  Mr.  Allen  used  as 
^  Wit  for  bis  Article  on  "  Charles  the  First  and  the  Sootti»h  Commissioners/' 
^^  the  Number  for  April,  1839. 

*  "  Forng^  ReUtions  of  Great  Britain,"  January,  1839. 

'  "  darfcson  on  the  Life  of  Will»erforce,"  Art.  6,  Octolw,  1838. 
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walks,  arm  in  arm,  with  Croker.     These  things  I  hear  fi 
friends   who  call  to  see  me  in  my  confinement.     Did 
intend  that  I  was  to  send  back  the  drawing  of  your  chat^^^^ 
gate  ?     I  should  like  to  keep  it,  as  I   fear  I  shall  ne  ^^ 
see  the  place,  though  I  believe  it  would  set  me  on  my  lege^ 
I  could  see  the  blue  waves  of  the  Mediterranean  from  y(^ 
windows. — Ever  most  truly  yours,  M.  Napier. 

Lord  Brougham. 

London^  December  13,  1838. 
My  dear  Sir, — I  find  Melbourne  is  very  anxious  to  hav^^* 
the  contradiction  in  the  next  Number,  which  I  freely  promi 
him.    But,  though  it  will  be  only  six  lines  of  a  note,  it  can  onl 
be  brought  in  if  there  is  an  article  on  the  Speeches.     Neve 
mind   the  speeches  at  large,  give  a  few  lines  on   them  i 
general  terms,  and  to  that  append  the  Note  I  will  send, 
am  anxious  on  this  head,  as  he  was  much  pleased  with  what  XZ 
promised  on  the  subject,  and  if  nothing  is  said,  he  will  think: 
it  was  all  wind.^ — Yours  ever,  H.  B. 

Grafton  Street,  January  22,  1839. 
My  dear  Professor, — I  cannot  divine  your  meaning  about 
a  note  of  mine  to  the  "  Letter  to  the  Queen  "  coming  out 
before  the  Review.  I  am  sure  there  must  be  some  mistake. 
What  you  say  of  an  attack  of  mine  on  "  my  old  colleagues  " 
being  hard,  though  I  was  right,  is  so  gross  a  fallacy  that 
I  have  resolved  upon  publishing  an  exposition  of  their  conduct 
to  and  attacks  on  me.  When  I  find  a  person  of  fair  judgment 
(I  mean  candid)  and  of  sound  and  acute  faculties,  so  misled 
by  the  silly  cry,  "  why  attack  old  friends,"  I  see  it  is  full 
time  to  come  forward  and  undeceive  the  world.  Is  all  the  ill- 
usage  to  be  on  one  side  ?    Who  began  ?     Your  doctrine  is  just 

'  This  refers  to  a  misrepresentation  of  Lord  Melboome's  conduct  respecting 
Parliamentary  Reform,  in  the  fourth  volume  of  Lord  Brougham's  Speeches, 
which  Lord  Brougham  undertook  to  correct  in  the  Edinburgh  Review ;  but  as 
that  would  seem  to  proceed  from  the  Editor,  he  offered  to  insert  the  correction 
in  his  forthcoming  Dialogues  on  Instinct  Lord  Melbourne  answered  that  he 
preferred  the  Edinburgh  Review,  which  would  be  more  extensively  read- 
Accordingly,  the  promised  contradiction  was  made  by  the  Editor  in  a  "  Note 
on  Lord  Brougham's  Speeches,"  in  the  Number  for  January,  1839,  "  on  the 
authority,  and  with  the  full  concurrence  "  of  Lord  Brougham  himself. 
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this  ^ross  practical  bull :  a  person  who  has  been  ill-used  has 
no  ri^ht  to  attack  those  who  ill-use  him,  because  they  once 
were  friends.     Is  not  that  just  as  strong  against  them  as  me  ? 
Am  I  boand  to  submit  to  any  ill-treatment  from  them^  and  all 
^e  worse^  because  I  made  tAem,  and  kept  them  in  after  they 
««t  me  oflF,  to  please  one  spiteful  individual,  not  now  much 
"©tter  liked  by  them  than  I  am  ?     I  utterly  deny  your  prin- 
ciples: they  are  not  my  morality  at  all.     I  hold  that  men 
^'^  not  to  be  spared  merely  because  they  are  in  office.     I  also 
«old  that  their  conduct  to  me  makes  ten  thousand  times  more 
attacks  absolutely  my  right,  and  even  duty  to  myself.     Then, 
*^^ve  you  entirely  forgotten   my  defending  and  supporting 
^■^em   one  whole    Session?    my   remaining   in   the  country 
another,  at  their  desire  in  writing  expressed,  saying  it  was 
^Qeir  only  chance  of  keeping  their  places?     This  I  said  to 
^Heir  faces  last  July,  and  printed  with  my  name.     Not  one 
^^rKt  contradict  it.     No— no.     Depend  upon  it  you  shall 
be  undeceived,  and  believe  me  I  am  not  the  person  to 
tamer  than  public  duty  requires  under  ill-treatment,  and 
fi,  double-faced  treachery.    As  for  Melbourne,  he  knows  from 
^^»  and  admits  that  I  have  a  right  to  abuse  him  by  the  hour 
^*^d  by  the  volume.— Believe  me,  truly  yours,  H.  B. 

I  only  hope  and  trust  some  fool  may  charge  the  Letter 
^^  me.  I  shall  at  once  say  that,  whether  I  am  the  author 
^^  not,  is  quite  immaterial,  but  that  I  disdain  to  disclaim  my 
^^n  opinions,  however  coarsely  stated. 

Gallery} 

I  am  in  much  trouble  about  it.     The  account  of  Thurlow, 

^ughborough,  Mansfield,  Gibbs,  Grant  (Sir  W.),  and  Lord 

^orth,  lies  written,  copied,  and  corrected  in  the  drawer  beside 

^e.     But,  then,  I   should  be  [asked  to  emasculate  it  every 

three  or  four  pages  in  order  to  suit  the  palate  of  the  ministerial 

toad-eaters  who  call  themselves  Liberals  and  patrons  of  the 

Keview,  and  I  hate  any  more  correspondence  of  an  embarrassing 

kind  with  you.    For  instance :  how  can  I  explain  Lord  North's 

'  The  "  PortraiU"  were  continned  in  the  Numhcr  for  April,  1839,  which 
GODUined  another  Article  hy  Lord  Brougham,  "  False  Tiwte— Dr.  Channinj?." 
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conduct,  and  do  justice  to  his  character  in  the  American  War 
(possessing  his  correspondence  with  George  III,  which  proves 
him  to  have  been  against  it^  and  yet  kept  his  place)  without 
blaming  such  conduct,  but  at  the  same  time  showing  it  to  be 
what  Pitt  and  Fox,  and  much  more,  the  present  men  have  all 
along  done  too  ? 

T.  B.  Macaulay. 

London,  February  10,  1839. 
Deab  Napieb, — I  am  here  again,  quite  well,  and  fit  for 
vigorous  work,  an3  glad  to  hear  that  you  are  much  better.  I 
have  bought  Gladstone's  book  on  Church  and  State,  and  I  think 
that  I  can  make  a  good  article  on  it.  It  seems  to  me  the  very 
thing  for  a  spirited,  popular,  and,  at  the  same  time,  gentle- 
manlike critique.  I  have  begun  on  it.  I  will  fall  to  work  on 
Clive  as  soon  as  I  have  done  with  Gladstone.  But  probably 
you  will  not  want  two  papers  from  one  hand  for  next  Number. 
— Ever  yours  most  truly,  T.  B.  Macaulay. 

3,  Clarges  Street,  February  26,  1839. 

Dear  Napieb, — I  have  been  working  for  you  all  the 
morning,  and  have  only  a  few  minutes  to  write.  I  can  now 
promise  you  the  article  in  a  week  or  ten  days  at  furthest.  Of 
its  length  I  cannot  speak  with  certainty.  I  should  think 
it  would  fill  about  forty  pages ;  but  I  find  the  subject  grow 
on  me.  I  think  that  I  shall  dispose  completely  of  Gladstone's 
theory.  I  wish  that  I  could  see  my  way  clearly  to  a  good 
counter  theory ;  but  I  catch  only  glimpses  here  and  there  of 
what  I  take  to  be  truth. 

I  am  leading  an  easy  life ;  not  unwilling  to  engage  in  the 
Parliamentary  battle  if  a  fair  opportunity  should  offer,  but  not 
in  the  smallest  degree  tormented  by  a  desire  for  the  House  of 
Commons,  and  fully  determined  against  ofiice.  I  enjoyed  Italy 
intensely — far  more  than  I  had  exi)ected.  By-the-bye,  I  met 
Gladstone  at  Rome.  We  talked  and  walked  together  in  St. 
Peter's  during  the  best  part  of  an  afternoon;  and  I  have 
in  consequence  been  more  civil  to  him  personally  than  I 
should  otherwise  have  been.  He  is  both  a  clever  and  an 
amiable  man,  with  all  his  fanaticism. 
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As  to  politics,  the  cloud  has  blown  over ;  the  sea  has  gone 
down;  the  barometer  is  rising.  The  Session  is  proceeding 
through  what  was  expected  to  be  its  most  troubled  stage  in 
the  same  quiet  way  in  which  it  generally  advances  through 
the  dog-days  towards  its  close.  Everything  and  everybody  is 
languid ;  and  even  Brougham  seems  to  be  somewhat  mitigated. 
I  met  him  in  Lincoln*s-Inn-Fields  the  other  day  when  I  was 
walking  with  Ellis.  He  greeted  me  as  if  we  had  breakfasted 
together  that  morning;  and  went  on  to  declaim  against  every- 
body with  even  more  than  his  usual  parts,  and  with  all  his 
usual  rashness  and  flightiness. — Ever  yours, 

T.  B.  Macaulay. 

March  19,  1839. 
Dear  Napier, — I  send  back  the  proofs  of  the  article  on 
Oladstone.  Pray  let  me  have  a  revise.  You  will  see  that 
I  have  made  greater  alterations  than  is  usual  with  me.  But 
some  parts  of  the  subject  are  ticklish.  I  have  taken  the 
trouble  to  turn  over  the  Apostolical  fathers,  Ignatius, 
Clemens,  Hermas,  in  order  to  speak  with  some  knowledge 
of  what  I  was  talking  about.  I  am  truly  glad  that  you 
are  satisfied.  The  paper  will  make  noise  enough  I  have  no 
doubt.  I  had  hoped  to  see  you  before  Easter,  particularly  as 
Brougham  sets  off  for  France  on  Monday;  and  I  wish  that 
you  could  time  your  visit  so  as  to  avoid  being  plagued  by 
him.  You  say  nothing  of  your  health.  I  hope  that  your 
silence  is  to  be  favourably  construed. — Ever  yours, 

T.  B.  Macaulay. 

March  20,  1839. 
Dear  Napier, — I  forgot  in  the  hurry  in  which  I  wrote 
yesterday  to  notice  what  you  said  about  Lord  Brougham.  I 
think  your  conduct  more  than  irreproachable.  I  think  it 
highly  praiseworthy,  and  so  I  shall  always  say.  Your  duty  to 
the  Ministers  is  not  your  only  duty ;  and,  if  it  were,  it  has  been 
very  suflSciently  performed.  You  have  succeeded  in  making 
Brougham,  in  his  literary  capacity,  neutral;  nay,  in  obtaining 
from  him  very  powerful  assistance  to  a  work  which  is  the  most 
useful  engine  of  the  Whig  party.     Suppose  that  he  had  sent 
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his  sketches,  with  all  and  more  than  all  the  matter  which  you 
cut  out,  to  the  London  and  We%tm%n%t^  Review,  would  the 
Government  have  gained  by  that?  You  know  my  feelings 
about  him,  and  my  opinion  of  him.  But  I  am  convinced  that 
you  ought  to  keep  him  while  you  honourably  can,  and  to  take 
care  that,  when  a  separation  takes  place,  he  may  be  most 
unquestionably  in  the  wrong, — Ever  yours  most  truly, 

T.  B.  Maoaulay. 

William  Empson. 

London^  March  16,  1839. 
My  deab  N., — I  am  sorry  that  your  arrival  among  us  is 
likely  to  be  deferred  so  long,  and  that  you  should  have  been 
so  bothered  and  misrepresented  about  your  relation  with 
Brougham  as  Editor  of  the  Review.  I  am  a  good  witness  for 
you  in  this,  sure  enough,  and  a  willing  one,  and  more  than  a 
willing  one.  I  am  certain  no  man  alive  could  have  fought  a 
more  stand  up  fight,  and  on  sounder  principles  with  better 
judgment,  or  in  better  faith  than  you  have  done.  I  have  said 
this  as  often  and  in  as  many  places  as  I  could  say  it,  without 
an  apprehension  that  I  might  be  betraying  a  confidence  you 
had  been  placing  in  me.  I  will  now  declare  it  more  openly, 
loudly,  and  everywhere.  In  the  very  difficult  course  you  have 
had  to  pursue,  with  so  many  considerations  and  forces  pressing 
on  you,  the  interests  of  the  Government  and  old  Whig  party, 
the  interests  of  the  Review,  the  claims  of  Brougham^  not 
merely  personally  on  yourself,  but  on  the  Editor  of  the 
Review,  whoever  that  Editor  may  be,  I  do  not  think  that 
anybody  could  have  shown  more  temper  and  firmness,  more 
honesty  and  discretion.  It  is  my  sincere  opinion :  and  be 
,a8sured  that  you  shall  have  the  benefit  of  it  in  all  quarters 
where  the  knowledge  of  my  opinion  can  have  any  influence. 
It  is  mere  justice  to  you,  independent  of  all  personal  friend- 
ship.— Yours  ever,  W.  E. 

T.  B.  Macaulay. 

London^  July  4,  1839. 
Dear  Napier, — I  am  sorry  that  you  had  set  your  heart-  on 
a  paper  from  me.     T  was  really  not  aware  that  you  expected 
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one,  or  I  would  have  written  earlier  to  tell  you  that  it  would 
be  quite  impossible  for  me  to  do  anything  of  the  kind  at 
present.  I  mean  td.  give  you  a  life  of  Clive  for  October. 
The  subject  is  a  grand  one,  and  admits  of  decoration  and 
illustrations  innumerable. 

I  meant  to  have  spoken  on  the  Education  question,  but  the 
Ministers  pushed  up  Vernon  Smith  ^  just  as  I  was  going  to 
rise,  and  I  had  no  other  opportunity  till  Goulbum  sate  down, 
having  thoroughly  wearied  the  House.  Five  hundred  people 
were  coughing  and  calling  for  the  question ;  and  though  some 
of  our  friends  wanted  me  to  try  my  fortune,  I  was  too  prudent. 
A  second  speech  is  a  critical  matter,  and  it  is  always  hazardous 
to  address  an  impatient  audience  after  midnight. 

I  do  not  like  to  write  for  the  Edinburgh  Review  on  educa- 
tion, or  on  other  pending  political  questions.  I  have  two 
fears — one  that  I  may  commit  myself,  th^  other  that  I  may 
repeat  myself.  I  shall  keep  to  history,  general  literature,  and 
the  merely  speculative  part  of  politics,  in  what  I  write  for  the 
Review. — Ever  yours,  T.  B.  M. 

London,  July  22,  1839. 
Dear  Napier, — I  write  in  very  great  haste  to  mention  to 
you  that  Charles  Buller,  the  M.P.,  has  expressed  to  me  a 
great  wish  to  be  admitted  among  the  contributors  to  the 
Edinburgh  Review.  Now,  I  really  think  him  an  exceedingly 
clever  fellow,  with  much  more  depth  than  appears  at  first 
sight.  His  faults  are  flippancy  and  levity,  and  a  disposition 
to  make  a  jest  of  everything.  This  turn  of  mind,  under  some 
restraint,  is,  as  you  well  know,  by  no  means  ill-suited  to  the 
business  of  reviewing.  The  connection  would  do  us  no  dis- 
credit, for  he  is  really  an  able  and  rising  man.  He  told  me 
that  he  wished  to  try  his  hand  on  some  of  the  late  theological 
publications  from  Oxford.  I  did  not  conceal  from  him  my 
apprehension  that  his  constitutional  vivacity  might  appear  too 
strongly  on  such  a  subject,  and  might  shock  serious  people. 
He  seemed  quite  sensible  of  the  danger.  If  that  subject  does 
not  suit,  he  will  easily  find  another.     I  promised  that  I  would 

*  The  1st©  Lord  Lyveden. 
U  2 
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mention  his  wishes  to  you.  I  have  been  indisposed ;  not,  how- 
ever, seriously.  As  business  is  now  slack,  I  am  going  for  a 
week  into  Somersetshire,  to  my  sister.  As  soon  as  the  House 
rises,  I  shall  hasten  to  Edinburgh.^  I  have  begun  a  paper  on 
Clive,  and  like  the  subject  much. — ^Ever  yours, 

T.  B.  Macaulay. 

London^  August  10,  1839. 
Dear  Napieb, — ^Why  Charles  Buller  should  have  omitted 
to  answer  your  letter  I  cannot  imagine.  I  can  only  assure 
you  that  he  has  taken  no  oflfence ;  for  he  told  me  with  every 
appearance  of  satisfaction  that  you  had  written  to  him  in  the 
most  courteous  manner,  and  thanked  me  for  having  been  the 
go-between.  I  suspect  that  his  silence  springs  from  mere 
indolence  and  procrastination,  the  real  causes  of  much  that  is 
attributed  to  resentment  and  insolence.  I  explained  to  him, 
when  first  we  talked  on  the  subject,  that  the  Edinburgh  Re- 
view was  friendly  to  the  Melbourne  Ministry,  that  you  had 
positively  refiised  to  suffer  even  Brougham  to  attack  that 
Ministry,  and  that  a  licence  which  had  been  denied  to  so  old 
and  so  important  a  contributor  could  not  be  extended  to  any- 
body else.  Buller  perfectly  understands  this^  An  article  on 
the  late  session  would  not  do  for  him.  He  has  taken  such  a 
course  on  several  questions  that  he  could  not  defend  the 
Government  without  assailing  himself.  The  sort  of  subject 
which  would  suit  him  best  would  be  a  volume  of  travels  in 
the  United  States,  an  absurd  biography,  like  Sir  William 
Knighton's,  the  crazy  publications  of  the  teetotallers,  and  so 
forth.  His  levity  is  such  that  he  can  never  counterfeit 
seriousness  for  ten  minutes  on  the  most  important  subject. 
And  when  he  speaks  with  real  force  both  of  argument  and 
language,  as  he  often  does,  he  always  destroys  half  the  effect 
of  his  performance  by  laughing  at  himself  and  his  cause.  If 
he  could  feel  or  affect  earnestness,  he  would  be  one  of  the 
most  rising  men  in  the  House.  I  am  proceeding  slowly  with 
Clive.  I  hope  to  be  at  Edinburgh  within  ten  days. — Yours 
ever,  T.  B.  M. 

'  Macaulay  had  been  returned  in  May  as  one  of  the  Members  for  Edinburgh 
on  Mr.  Aborcromby's  elevation  to  the  Peerage. 
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Edinburgh^  September  2, 1839. 
Dear  Napier, — I  start  to-night  by  the  mail.  Every  hour 
of  my  remaining  stay  is  so  much  occupied  that  I  can  scarcely 
find  time  to  write  a  line.  Next  time  that  I  come  hither,  I 
shall,  I  hope,  find  you  in  Castle  Street ;  and  we  shall  have 
better  opportunities  of  seeing  each  other  than  on  this  occasion. 
I  shall  work  on  Clive  as  hard  as  I  can,  and  make  the  paper  as 
short  as  I  can.  But  I  am  afraid  that  I  cannot  positively 
pledge  myself  either  as  to  time  or  as  to  length.  I  rather 
think,  however,  that  the  article  will  take.  I  shall  do  my  best 
to  be  in  London  again  on  the  1 8th.  God  knows  what  these 
Ministerial  changes  may  produce.  Office  was  never  within 
my  memory  so  little  attractive,  and,  therefore,  I  fear  I  cannot, 
as  a  man  of  spirit,  flinch  if  it  is  oflered  to  me. — Ever  yours, 

T.  B.  Macaulay. 

London,  September  20,  1839. 
Dear  Napier, — I  reached  town  early  this  morning,  having, 
principally  on  your  account,  shortened  my  stay  at  Paris,  and 
crossed  to  Ramsgate  in  such  weather  that  the  mails  could  not 
get  into  the  harbour  of  Dover.  I  hoped  to  have  five  or  six 
days  of  uninterrupted  work,  in  which  I  might  finish  my 
paper  for  the  Edinburgh  Review ;  but  I  found  waiting  for  me 
— this  is  strictly  confidential — a  letter  from  Lord  Melbourne, 
with  an  oflfcr  of  the  Secretaryship  at  War,  and  a  seat  in  the 
Cabinet.^  I  shall  be  a  good  deal  occupied,  as  you  may  sup- 
pose, by  conferences  and  correspondence  during  some  time. 
But  I  assure  you  that  every  spare  minute  shall  be  employed 
in  your  service.  I  shall,  I  hope,  be  able  at  all  events,  to  send 
you  the  article  [Lord  Clive]  by  the  30th.  I  will  write  the 
native  names  as  clearly  as  I  can,  and  trust  to  your  care  with- 
out a  proof.     My  historical  plans  must  for  the  present  be 

^  "What  Burke  and  Sheridan,  Francis  and  Mackintosh,  had  sighed  and 
laboured  for  in  Tain,  was  spontaneously  accorded  him  as  a  man  of  letters, 
whom  the  great  constituencies  of  Leeds  and  Edinburgh  had  chosen  for  their 
representatives.  No  doubt  the  minister  desired  to  strengthen  his  resources  in 
debate :  no  doubt  the  personal  friendship  of  Russell  and  Rice,  still  more  of 
Lansdowne,  contributed  to  Macaulay's  elevation.  But  the  credit  is  duo  to 
Melbourne  of  being  the  first  Premier,  since  the  death  of  Stanhope,  who  opened 
the  doors  of  the  Cabinet  to  one  who  was  simply  and  merely  a  man  of  letters." 
(Torrens's  Memoirs  of  Lord  Melbourne,  i.  314.) 
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8usx)ended,  but  I  see  no  reason  to  doubt  that  I  shall  be  able  to 
do  as  much  as  ever  for  the  Edinburgh  Review.  A^n,  re- 
member, silence  is  the  word. — Yours  ever,  T.  B.  M. 

London^  September  24,  1839. 
Dear  Napier, — ^Thanks  for  your  congratulations,  though 
I  am  not  sure  that  they  ought  not  to  be  exchanged  for  con- 
dolences. What  you  mention  is  a  great  relief  to  me.  I  have 
been  working  hard,  and  should  probably  have  sent  off  the 
paper  [Lord  Clive]  in  three  days;  but  it  would  have  been 
huddled  up,  and  it  could  not  have  been  printed  to  my  satis- 
faction. I  hope  now  to  make  it  an  interesting  article.  I  will 
send  it  pretty  early,  as  I  should  like  to  have  it  by  me  some 
weeks  in  proof,  and  to  show  it  in  that  shape  to  Trevelyan  and 
Macleod,^  whose  judgment  on  Indian  subjects  is  worth  a  great 
deal  more  than  mine. — Ever  yours,  T.  B.  M. 

James  Stephen. 

Downing  Street^  August  10,  1839. 
My  dear  Sir, — It  is  not  my  habit  to  leave  any  letter  un- 
answered for  twenty-four  hours.  My  neglect  of  your  last 
communication  must  be  set  down  to  the  same  cause  which 
renders  me  less  observant  than  I  could  wish,  of  all  the  offices 
of  private  life.  I  mean  the  inordinate  demand  made  upon  me 
by  duties  of  another  kind.  If,  when  we  met  in  London,  I 
had  but  possessed  the  gift  of  second  sight,  and  could  have 
foreseen  all  that  has  since  occurred  under  this  roof,  I  should 
have  thought  it  as  presumptuous  to  undertake  a  surgical 
operation  as  to  engage  for  a  review.  Day  by  day,  ever  since, 
have  I  been  drudging  at  a  low  average  of  ten  hours  daily  for 
the  Government,  and  to  make  matters  better,  my  three  most 
effective  assistants  have  been  disabled  by  sickness.  If  I  could 
hazard  on  paper  an  account  of  the  political  arrangements 
which  have  contributed  to  increase,  and  which  are  still  aug- 
menting my  official  turmoil,  you  would  admit  that  I  have 
apologies  enough  and  to  spare ;  first,  for  leaving  your  note 
unanswered,  and  now  for  supplicating  for  the  most  distant 

*  Sir  John  M.  Ma4!leody  who  took  a  very  important  part  in  the  formation  of 
the  Indian  Penal  Cotlc. 
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I^oflnUe  day  which  yoa  can  afPord  me,  for  the  oompletion  of 
iTiy  prnmUe.  However,  it  \b  a  shame  to  be  faiot-beartcd  about 
1.1.  rilin;^  a  few  pages  on  the  life  and  works  of  a  man  [Richard 
i^aiterj  who  actually  published  more  than  200  folio  and 
',uarto  books.  Tho  difficulty  of  gaining  some  acquaintance 
with  ibcm,  and  of  eompressiiig  all  that  is  to  be  said  into  the 
frtijirr  limits,  is,  after  nil,  the  real  difficulty.  I  am  panting 
for  ih«  vaA  of  the  Session,  because  thou^^h  it  will  leave  me 
still  a  [irisoner,  I  shall  then  have  my  ceil  much  more  to  myself, 
■nd  more  at  your  senrice.  Lord  firoughani  then  also  will  be 
l?«»e,  and  I  shall  not  be  eomfielled  to  be  following  the  steps 
^"ticli  h«t  takes  every  other  day  with  his  seven-ltagued  boots, 
*  doubt  much  the  wisdom  of  having  anythmg  to  do  with 
■r.  Ward  and  bis  emigration  dootrinee.  It  Js  a  dull  subject, 
\  Icsaal  to  me,  and  a  very  few  sentiences  would  renlly  exhaust 
'  vhole  of  tlie  very  complete  refutation  to  which  his  project 
I  ci[iea.  It  is,  that  there  is  in  do  part  of  the  globe  any 
ut  territory  belonging  to  Great  Britain  on  which  the 
niment  could  now  be  tried.  Expect  to  hear  of  Ministerial 
I,  which  will  improve  the  composition,  without  chang- 
*^',  tlte  constitution  of  Lord  Melbourne's  Government,  and 
***  before  they  are  wanted.  Your  pecuniary  missive  \\m  made 
**  appcKtance  through  the  agency  of  your  banker,  and  would 
1  »«edily  bo  convcrt«tl  into  bullion,  if  the  Hank  of  Kngknd 
2^rf  any  left.  I  om  a  person  of  enormous  wealth,  for  I  am 
%  tit  debt,  and  am  able  to  keep  n  margin  more  or  less  broad 
I  my  ways  aud  means,  and  my  annual  Appropriation 
Bt,  which  is  more  than  my  friend  Spring  Kice  can  do.  U«, 
r  on  all  sides,  is  subsiding  into  a  Peer,'  and  I  believe  it. 
I  ahould  make  Lord  Urougham  send  you  a  little  of  his 
9  health. — Very  truly  yours,  J,  Stei-uen. 

Hajitrmbtr  19.  1839, 
IMt  dgaa  SiR.^lf  my  memory  serves  me,  I  promised  that 
a  Khould  receive  a  manuscript  from  me  by  the  2tst  instant. 
Itbvnifore,  in  fullilment  of  that  promiae,  send  you  as  much  of 
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tte  paper  for  which  I  am  responetble  aa  my  copyist  has  heea 
able  to  complete.     If  promisca  of  this  Innd  had  not  been 
ohligntiona  of  the  most  sacred  nature,  I  believe  that  I  should 
have  broken  this  engagement,  for  I  have  been  living  for  the 
last  six  montha  in  a  tornado.     When  you  advert  to  al!  tbat  j 
has  happened  in  Parliament  and  elsewhere  during  that  period  j 
about  the  Colonial  World  to  which  I  belong,  you  will  readily  I 
understand  how  very  few  have  been  the  half  hours  which  tha  | 
utmost  parsimony  of  time  has  left  me  for  attention  to  any- 
thing else.   I  Bay  this  chiefly,  or  rather  exclusively,  to  apologise  I 
for  the  manner  in  which- 1  have  executed  my  undertaking. 
There  are  greater  difficulties  in  it  than  I  had  foreseen.     Tha  j 
topics  are  so  very  serious,  that  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  give  1 
them  a  sufficient  relief,  and  Baxter's  story  is  not  one  which  j 
can  I}e  told,  nor  are  his  writings  such  as  can  be  eommentod  i 
on,  wHthout  the  risk  of  becoming  more  theological  than  bciits  j 
a  literary  journal.     However,  I  have  done  the  best  which  in  ] 
such  scanty  limits  of  leisure  has  been  in  my  power.     When  I 
yon  have  read  my  paper,  you  may,  for  aught  I  know,  coneeivs 
a  distaste  for  it.     If  sueh  should  be  the  fact,  I  have  only  to  I 
ask  that  you  would  say  as  much  without  reserve,     I  dare  say  j 
I  have  my  fiill  share  of  the  vanity  which  seems  inseparable  I 
from  authorship  in  all  its  forms,  but  I  give  myself  eredit  for  A 
self-knowledge  enough  to  believe  that  others  ore  better  judges  J 
than  I  am  of  what  I  write,  and  if  your  judgment  ehonld  be  j 
unfavourable  to  this  performanee,  all  I  can  say  is,  that  I  will  J 
with  your  permission  at  some  future  time  try  whether  I  cannot  J 
produce  something  better.     Amidst  all  your  annoyances,  you  j 
ehall  not  have  the  vexation  of  being  worried  by  any  parental  | 
|)artiaJities  of  mine  for  my  mental  offspring.     I  think  that  the  I 
nmning  title  might  be — "  The  Life  aud  Writings  of  Richard  j 
Baxter." — Vety  tnily  yours.  J.\me8  Stephen. 

Sir  £.  L.  Bulwer. 

AttffUilZG,  1839. 
My  deab  Sir, — Your  frank  and  kind  letter  can  in  no  way 
wound  the  amour  projpre  of  a  mnch  more  touchy  person  than 
myself.     It  \a  very  natural  that  you  should  wish  to  know  in 
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^"hat  way  I  shall  treat  the  subject,  and  yet  I  can't  answer  you 

explicitly,  for  I  have  not  as  yet  thought  of  my  outline.     I 

^ifih,  however,  to  keep  Whigs  and  Radicals  on  good  terms 

'^th  each  other.     I  shall  point  out  what  the  Whigs  have 

'^Bally  proposed  and  done.     I  must,  therefore,  touch  on  the 

BftUot  as  an  open  question,  and  defend  it  as  such,  without, 

however,  touching  much  on  the  merits  of  the  question,  though 

unplying  approval.^     I  propose,  if  Lord  Holland  is  in  town 

^exi  week,  to  call  on  him,  and  consult  him  as  to  the  best 

^pics  to  handle.     If  he  is  not  in  town,  I  should  probably 

■^lect  Lord  Normanby.     With  regard  to  Brougham,  I  saw 

•t  the  first  all  the  difficulty  of  that  subject — difficult  to  leave 

^im  out — but  impossible  in  your  Review  to  blame  him.     He 

**^Ost,  therefore,  be  condemned  to  silence.     These  are  very 

S^Ueral  notions.     In  my  article  you  may  omit  what  you  think 

^«ia  politic,  and  you  may  correct  style  ad  libilum.     But  you 

**^^^«t  not  add  opinions  I  do  not  entertain,  or  materially  alter 

^    general  spirit.     I  am  sorry  I  cannot  be  more  specific. 

**^t;  I  now  leave  it  to  you  to  decide. — Ever  yours,    E.  L.  B. 

September  14,  1839. 

3Iy  dear  Sib, — I  send  you,  by  the  Edinburgh  mail,  my 

^*"^cle  ["Defence  of  the  Whigs"].     I  am  sorry  to  say  it  is 

^^^^rfuUy  long.     This  arises  from  my  being  specially  requested 

enter  at  some  length  upon  the  Irish  policy  and  the  Jamaica 

^U.     Afl  it  now  stands,  if  you  get  over  the  length,  it  is 

:^^^rhap8  the  most  elaborate  defence  of  the  Whigs  yet  pub- 

^J^^hed,  and  will,  I  think,  make  some  noise  and  do  good.     Lord 

"^^oUand  was  out  of  town,  and  I  have  not  seen  Lord  Mel- 

^^^^ume.     But  I  have  been  in  constant  consultation  with  other 

[inisters,  and,  I  believe,  there  is  not  a  sentiment  the  Govern- 

lent  would  object  to.     When  I  receive  your  slips,  I  will 

Submit  them  to  Lord  Melbourne.     At  present,  my  writing  is 

^o  bad,  and  so  many  mistakes  will  be  made  by  the  printer  in 

the  first  proof,  that  I  would  beg  you  not  to  show  the  article 

till  I  have  corrected  it.     And  I  would  also  beg  you  to  keep 

my  authorship  anonymous.— Yours,  E.  L.  B. 

'  Bulwer  at  a  later  period  was  hostile  to  the  Ballot. 
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October  12,  1839. 

My  dear  Sir, — You  are  right  in  your  criticism  that  my 
article  partakes  of  the  tone  of  a  speech.  The  fault  is,  how- 
ever, not  that  of  carelessness,  but  design.  I  have  fancied  that 
political  writing,  when  it  embraces  the  trite  and  practical 
questions  of  the  day,  obtaius  a  certain  animation  and  life  from 
the  abrupt  and  ad  hominem  style  that  characterises  an  oral 
address,  and  have  rather  fashioned  my  mannerism  in  political 
writings  on  this  notion.  If  it  does  not  harmonise  with  the 
tone  of  the  Review,  it  is  easily  altered  in  future.  I  don't 
think  that  another  political  article  in  January  would  do  well. 
For  I  have  exhausted  all  I  have  to  say  on  the  main  questions 
of  interest,  and  the  bucket  is  dry,  till  the  next  Parliament 
pump  into  it  again. 

I  should  certainly  like  to  avoid  giving  my  historical  article 
in  the  same  Number  as  one  that  contains  the  all-eclipsing 
splendour  of  Macaulay.  But,  at  the  same  time,  the  delay  you 
propose  would  be  disadvantageous,  inasmuch  as  my  thoughts 
and  reading  are  pretty  fresh  on  the  subject  now,  and  the 
drudgery  of  re-reading  on  a  matter  once  got  up  is  like  Hghting 
the  ashes  of  yesterday's  fire.  However,  I  will  settle  this 
matter  with  you  in  November,  when  I  shall  hope  to  have 
my  mind  and  thoughts  disengaged  from  subjects  that  now 

occupy  it. 

I  have  not  yet  received  the  Review.  I,  too,  shall  be  curious 
to  see  if  it  produce  any  effect.  We  shall  have  two  parties 
against  it,  and  that  which  it  benefits,  entre  noifs,  very  seldom 
esteems  highly  anything  that  does  not  proceed  from  its  enemies. 
The  worst  fault  of  the  Whigs  is  an  indifference  towards  the 
sources  of  aid  and  strength,  which  has  some  of  the  features  of 
ingratitude. — Yours  truly,  E.  L.  B. 

Lord  Brougham. 

London,  Augud  28,  1839. 

My  dear  Professor, — You  shall  have  my  Egypt  article 

in  a  few  days,  and  the  remaining  Characters,     The   Session 

being  over,  I  go  home  in  a  few  days,  but  first  I  am  invited 

to   go   to  Walmer   to  the    Duke's,  and  required,  or    rather 
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^^qtti^ittoned  to  g^  to  his  grand  festival   on  Friday.     Many 

hold  this  requisition  to  be  because  I  was  fifteen  years  Member 

foi^  one  of  the  Cinque  Ports.^     But  it  is  not  so.     The  Com- 

**ii"ttee  of  Management — a  large  and  respectable  body — uuani- 

'J^ously  invited  me  to  propose  the  Duke's  health,  as  a  personal 

^^^^^lapliinent  to  myself,  and  in  order  to  show  there  was  no  party 

"^     it.,     I  accepted  their  invitation,  and  a  more  diflScult  thing 

*    x^overdid.     The  1500  or  2000  guests,  and  people  from  all 

B  of  England,  France,  and  Germany,  is  not  what  annoys 

l)ut  expectation  is  high,  and  it  viust  be  disappointed,  and 

*"^     Mrill  be  csXUA  faction  in  me. — Yours  ever,  H.  B. 

Brougham^  September  5,  1839. 
e  Dover  Festival  was  eminently  successful.     People  of  all 
ies,  even  Radicals,  delighted,  and  the  Duke  much  gratified, 
insisted  on  driving  me  from  Walmer  in  his  curricle, — a 
,  I  assure  you,  of  more  danger  than  Waterloo,  he  is  so 
^^lar  a  driver.     We  were  discussing  a  battle  as  we  drove 
Dover  Cliff  Hill,  which  is  a  zig-zag,  or  precipice  with- 
any  wall,  and  people  honouring  him  by  flags  shook  in  the 
^c^es'  faces.     When  we  got  down,  and  I  saw  what  we  had 
^^^^•^ssed  (which  in  the  conversation  had  escaped  me),  I  really 
astonished,  and  those  in  the  other  carriages  thought  we 
gone.     The  spectacle  was  magnificent — by  far  the  finest 
«ver  saw.     I  avowed  myself  his  political  adversary.     You 
to  come  at  last  to  Brougham,  are  you  not? — Yours, 

H.  B. 

Brougham^  September  9,  1839. 
My  DEAB  Sib, — I  have  written  a  longish  pamphlet-  since 
'^    came,  namely,  in  eight  and  a  half  hours,  the  day  I  came. 
"^Vfl  I  was  in  a  fervour  of  composition,  like  Dryden  on  his  Ode 
V%o  compare  great  things  with  small),  I  could  not  stop,  but  it 
^^ather  exhausted  me,  for  it  was  sixty  pages  of  writing,  and  so 
X  have  been  fallow  since.     To-morrow  I  begin,  or  rather,  con- 
tinue my  article  on  Characters  of  Chatham's  Time.     Pray  is 
^ot  my  Principia  and  Instinct  to  be  reviewed  ?     It  should  be 

*  Wincheltea,  for  which  he  hecamo  Memher  in  1816. 

•  «•  Letter  on  National  I-Mucation  to  the  Duke  of  IkHlfonl/' 
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doDe  without  any  praise  at  all,  even  if  it  deserved  it,  but 
should  really  have  the  benefit  of  being  made  known. 
Instinct  is  full  of  original  views  and  arguments.   The  Princi] 
is  the  only  deep  and  learned  commentary  on  the  greatest 
most  inaccessible  work  of  man,  and  yet  I  undertake  to  say, 
enables  any  one  to  read  and  follow  it.     Cambridge  men  all< 
this,  and  are  so  mean  as  not  to  teach  it  because  not  writt^^ 
by  a  Cambridge  man  I     The  Cambridge  and  Manchester  di 
feats  are  signs  that  the  days  of  your  friends  are  numbered.- 
Yours  ever  truly,  H.  B. 

Brougham^  September  22,  1839. 
My  dear  Pbofessob, — ^This  cover  contains  the  last  shee 
I  have  written  of  the  January  article.  I  shall  finish  Boling^ 
broke  on  the  road,  as  I  want  to  elaborate  it  much  more  than. 
I  can  do  here  on  the  wing.  It  shapes  pretty  well ;  but  my 
ambition  is  to  fill  up  the  outline  which  Pitt  so  much  deside- 
rated (whom  I  have  introduced  sitting  on  the  brink  of  the 
chasm,  and  lamenting  it).  In  short,  I  want  to  do  all  but 
make  a  speech  for  Bolingbroke,  and  if  my  knowledge  of  his 
inimitable  writings  (which  is  as  great  as  well  can  be,  for  I 
know  them  by  heart,  as  much  as  I  do  Demosthenes)  enables 
me  to  supply  this  want,  and  I  should  feel  in  the  vein,  I  know 
not  that  I  may  not  even  attempt  a  speech  for  him.  But  even 
without  that,  you  will  perceive  how  long  an  article  this  will 
be.  I  corrected  the  Wilkes,  Shelbume,  Bute,  and  Co.  last 
night,  and  I  am  quite  clear  it  is  the  thing  for  this  Number.* 
Pray  add  the  enclosed  Note.  Really  my  good  and  reverend 
friend,  W.  Vernon  Harcourt,  has  been  running  his  lengths, 
and  all  because  Watt  was  a  Scotchman,  and  Arago  is  a  French- 
man. Think  of  W.  V.  making  his  cursed  quack-mob  meeting 
at  Brummagem  (proper  place)  the  scene  of  an  appeal  to  the 
most  vulgar  national  feelings.  These  scientific  (God  help  us) 
assemblages  are  becoming  a  positive  nuisance.  I  declared 
war  on  the  evils  they  were  inflicting  on  taste  in  scientific  men 
in  my  Dialogues.     Now  they  are  going  further,  and  toe  shall 

"  October,  1839,  "  PubUc  Characters." 
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be  called,  in  our  Police  capacity,  to  crush  them.     However,  let 
them  alone  for  the  present. — Ever  yours,  H.  B. 

'*  liote} — Want  of  room  compels  us  to  postpone^  to  our  next 
Number,  a  notice  of  a  late  address,  by  a  worthy  and  reverend 
individual,  at  the  Birmingham  general  meeting  for  scientific 
purposes.  This  address  undertakes  to  decide,  and  somewhat 
peremptorily  does  assume  to  decide,  upon  a  question  of  great 
scientific  interest,  namely,  Mr.  Watt's  claims  to  be  regarded 
as  the  first  discoverer  of  the  composition  of  water,  that  is  (for 
no  one  claimed  more  for  him)  to  have,  in  point  of  time,  though 
unknown  to  Mr.  Cavendish,  made  that  important  step. 
M.  Arago,  in  his  admirable  memoir  of  Watt,  and  Lord 
Brougham,  in  his  dissertation,  inserted  by  M.  Arago  in  that 
memoir,  having  distinctly  stated  the  evidence,  which  is  that 
of  dates  and  documents,  Mr.  Vernon,  not  satisfied  with  the 
scientific  powers  of  the  one  of  these  academicians,  or  the 
powers  of  the  other  to  deal  with  evidence,  has  somewhat  dog- 
matically denied  the  whole  of  their  inferences,  and  made  an 
appeal  of  a  somewhat  popular  cast  against  the  claims  of  our 
illustrious  countryman.  The  whole  case  shall  be  told  in  our 
next  Number,  both  from  the  documents  now  before  the  world, 
and  from  others,  of  much  importance,  to  which  we  have  had 
access.  It  is  enough  for  us  to  state  at  present  that  Mr. 
Vernon's  whole  theory  rests  on  an  assumption  of  fact  abso- 
lutely groundless,  and  contrary  to  all  the  evidence,  namely, 
that  Dr.  Priestley  did  not,  until  taught  by  Mr.  Cavendish, 
ascertain  that  the  weight  of  the  water  formed  by  the  com- 
bination of  the  two  gases  is  equal  to  the  weight  of  the  gases. 
This  we  undertake  to  prove  wholly  untrue,  from  all  the  evi- 
dence published  and  unpublished." 

Brighton,  September  2%,  1839. 

My  dear  Sib,— I  was  hurried  out  of  town  by  the  most 

alarming  state  of  my  daughter,  and  could  not  answer  one 

part  of  your  letter.     A.  Black  must  have  much  mistaken  me, 

or  I  must  have  very  clumsily  expressed  myself,  if  anything  I 

'  Thifl  Xote  was  not  inserted. 
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wrote  to  him  could,  for  one  moment,  make  him  fency  I  com- 
plained of  the  Review  having  omitted  the  Speeches.  I  was 
giving  all  the  causes  of  their  slow  sale,  of  which  he  had  pointed 
out  only  one,  and  I  mentioned,  or  meant  to  mention  this, — 
that  the  delicacy  unavoidably  arising  from  my  known  con- 
nection with  the  Edinburgh  Review  had  operated  to  prevent 
a  review  of  the  work,  as  it  had  done  many  years  ago,  of  my 
Colonial  Policy,  I  assure  you  I  never,  for  one  moment,  blamed 
you. — Yours  ever,  H.  B. 

My  daughter  is  very  ill  indeed.  I  have  hardly  a  gleam  of 
hope.  The  utmost  that  can  happen  is  a  temporary  restoration 
to  a  wretched  state  of  health,  and  a  continual  exposure  to 
sudden  dissolution  or  worse.  It  is  a  catastrophe  I  have  been 
accustomed  to  contemplate  these  twelve  years  and  more.  But 
though  my  mind  had  long  been  made  up  on  it,  the  blow  is 
heavy  when  it  comes  at  last. 

Lord  Jeffrey. 

Craigcroohy  September  27,  1839. 
My  dear  N., — I  never  for  an  .instant  believed  the  strange 
story  of  Brougham's  death,  feeling  that  it  was  quite  impos- 
sible that  six  posts  should  have  come  from  Carlisle  to  Edin- 
burgh, without  any  tidings  of  such  an  event,  and  that  it 
should  have  first  come  to  us  from  London.  I  rejoice  with 
you  at  the  generosity  with  which  his  political  opponents  have 
generally  suggested  his  epitaph,  though  I  am  perhaps  less 
surprised  at  it.  The  English  public  is  naturally  generous  and 
humane,  and  there  was  much  in  such  a  fate  to  soften  all 
asperities.  I  rather  think>  however,  that  these  kind-hearted 
people  should  be  entitled  to  a  Jus  re  tract  us,  or  a  restitutio  in 
Integra,  on  the  failure  of  the  condition  on  which  their  praises 
were  given,  like  the  worthy  man  who  was  persuaded  to 
tender  his  forgiveness  to  an  ancient  foe  who  was  said  to  be 
dying,  and  turned  round  after  he  had  shaken  hands,  and  said, 
"  Remember,  though,  that  if  you  recover,  I  retract  my  forgive- 
ness." But,  who  would  not  mourn  for  Brougham  I  and  who 
does  not  rejoice  that  the  time  is  not  yet  come  when  the  land 
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is  to  be  darkened  by  the  extinction  of  so  great  a  light  ?  I 
wish  to  heaven  its  courses  were  better  ordered.  A  glorious 
planet  he  might  have  been,  but  disdaining  to  be  less  than  a 
sun,  he  has  run  the  wild  career  of  a  cornet^  threatening  all 
systems  with  disturbance — ^and  what  will  the  end  be  ? 

I  am  glad  you  are  on  so  good  a  footing  with  Stephen.  I 
wish  somebody  would  tell  him  what  are  the  truly  beautiful  and 
attractive  passages  in  his  writings.  I  do  not  believe  he 
knows  anything  of  it  himself,  and  that  he  could  really  do  the 
good  as  easily  as  the  indifferent,  thinking  in  his  simplicity 
that  they  are  all  pretty  much  alike,  though  nothing  can  be  so 
different.  I  would  not  take  his  judgment  on  living  men  as 
oracular,  though  I  allow  that  it  must  be  perfectly  honest,  and 
consequently  valuable.  If  he  speaks  of  Huskisson  as  a  states- 
man generally,  and  not  merely  as  a  master  of  finance,  I  think 
with  you  that  he  overrates  him,  and  am  persuaded  that  he  is 
nearer  the  mark  as  to  Lord  John. 

We  of  the  Outer  Temple  must  be  ministering  at  the  altar, 
you  know,  on  1st  November,  though  I  shall  not  move  my 
household  gods  from  their  hearths  here  till  the  Monday  after. 
Take  care  of  yourself,  and  appear,  when  the  door  is  opened, 
with  oil  enough  in  your  lamp. — ^Ever  yours,  F.  J. 

Craigcrook^  October  20,  1839. 
My  dear  N., — I  wish  you  joy  of  your  safe  delivery  of  a 
new  Number,^  which,  I  think,  is  likely  to  live  to  be  a  credit 
to  you  longer  than  most  of  its  race.  It  is  really  all  good, 
though  Telford  is  too  long  and  detailed,  Mannont  careless  and 
verbose,  and  Church  Rates  heavily  learned,  with  little  practical 
application.  The  Education  is  very  good  on  the  whole,  though 
it  scarcely  hits  hard  enough.     The  defence  of  the  Whigs  is 
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Tstiher  too  nmeh  fA  a  Hzikyer^  and  af^itnebes  in  some  pb^^^ 
to  the  tr>De  of  riK^kmontade  and  cat-^ong.    The  ten 
pagec,  hfjwerer,  are  Tieortxas^  snd  the  whole  spirited 
lively,     ilarryat  is  aomethin^  too  srage,  thoagfa  I  think  tl^^ 
eaue  is  made  oat,  and  the  castigatkn  makes  pleasant  leadin^^ 
Are  yon  prepand  to  hear  that  mr  favourite  article  is  that  oi^^ 
old  Baxter?    I  think  it  Yerj  touching;,  doqnent,  and  amiable^ 
and  you  may  depend  upon  it  that  sndi  paqwis  are  of  in — ' 
estimable  value  to  the  Beview,  not  merdj  ibr  the  pleasnie^ 
and  edification  they  minister  to  pioos  persons  like  me,  but    ^ 
from  their  taking  away  from  yon  the  reproach  (or  suspicion) 
of  infidelity  or  indifference  at  least  to  religion^  and  thus  giving 
1(511  fold  weight  to  your  Liberal  opinions  upon  other  subjects, 
with  tlie  best  and  steadiest  friends  of  liberality.     It  is  so 
sw(H!tly,  and  candidly^  and  humanely  written^  that  all  good 
people,  I  think,  must  love  and  reverence  the  author,  and  I 
hope  you  will  try  to  get  as  much  out  of  him  as  possible.    But 
the  moBt  remarkable  paper  in  the  Number,  considering  where 
it  appears,  is  the  "  Public  Characters  " — ^inferior,  I  think,  in 
variety  and  force  of  colouring  to  any  of  the  former  series,  but 
making  strange  amends  (I  should  think)  to  the  readers  of  the 
Edinburgh  Review,  by  the  ferocious  attack  on  the  Government^ 
and  the  utterly  extravagant  laudation  of  the  author,  so  thinly 
veiled  and  adumbrated  by  putting  J.  Wilkes  for  D.  O'Connell, 
and  Chatham  for  Brougham  and  Yaux !     If  the  scope  and 
object  of  the  whole  piece  is  not  seen  by  every  reader,  a  knavish 
speech  will  sleep  in  a  foolish  ear — with  a  vengeance.     I  am 
curious,  and  I  confess  rather  anxious,  to  know  how  the  inser- 
tion of  such  a  paper,  in  such  company,  is  viewed  in  high 
(luartors.     To  be  sure,  the  outrageous  exaggeration  of  both 
jmrts  of  the  parallel  is  so  enormous,  as  to  make  what  might 
have  been  (and  was  intended  to  be)  mischievous,  pretty  much 
innocuous,  and  more  ridiculous  than  anything  else.     Lord 
(^hathuni,  the  typo  of  Brougham,  and  the  said  Brougham, 
gravelly  pronouncing  Wilkes  disqualified  for  the  part  of  a 
HlaieHinan  by  the   personal   profligacy   of  his  life   and    the 
obsooniiy  of  his  conversation  ;  and  having  the  ineffable  hardi- 
hood to  add  that  all  this  was  partly  redeemed  by  his  personal 
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ooarage,  and  being  on  the  whole  a  man  of  his  word  I  Without 
ocular  proof  the  thing  would  be  incredible.  And  now,  having 
given  you  this  specimen  of  laconic  reviewing,  I  must  say  a 
word  to  you  on  another  subject.  You  are  to  have  an  article 
in  next  Number,  I  understand^  on  Arago's  Eloge  of  Watt,  as 
is  most  natural^  necessary,  and  proper.  But  the  existing  (or 
filial)  Watt  is  in  a  great  pucker  and  flurry  lest  you  should 
take  part  against  the  paternal  shade  on  the  question  as  to  the 
composition  of  water,  and  is  most  anxious  to  have  that  part 
of  the  subject  carefully,  and,  in  so  far  as  possible,  favourably 
handled.  He  says  Brougham  was  anxious  to  do  it,  but  that 
you  had  already  entrusted  the  subject  to  another,  and  he  fears 
that  that  other  may  be  Brewster,  who  has  (it  seems)  in  some 
measure  prejudicated  the  question  in  his  Encyclopadia,  Now 
I,  without  pretending  to  know  the  whole  merits  of  the  con- 
troversy, confess  that  I  participate  in  those  feelings,  and  am 
confident  that  you,  both  as  a  Scotchman  and  a  friend  of  so 
many  of  Watt's  friends,  must  also  have  a  leaning  in  their 
favour,  though  you,  no  doubt,  have  a  judicial  function  to 
perform,  on  which  favour  can  have  no  influence.  The  short 
of  the  matter,  however,  is  that  I  wish  you,  if  you  have  no 
objection,  to  tell  me  who  your  reviewer  is  to  be,  and  whether 
he  is  to  be  for  or  against  Watt  upon  this  question.  If  he  is 
against  him,  I  shall  merely  report  to  W.  that  you  decline 
giving  him  any  information,  and  that  he  may  rely  on  justice 
being  done ;  while,  if  he  is  in  his  favour,  perhaps  you  would 
not  object  to  my  letting  him  know  that  you  incline  to  think 
such  will  be  the  view  of  the  matter.  At  all  events,  you  may 
rely  on  my  silence  and  discretion  as  to  whatever  you  may 
please  to  communicate ;  and  though  I  should  rather  like  to 
relieve  the  fat  man,  I  really  take  no  very  eager  interest  in  the 
matter.  From  the  slight  review  I  have  taken  of  the  subject, 
I  incline  to  think  that  Priestley  has  fully  as  good  a  title  to 
the  discovery  as  either  Watt  or  Cavendish. 

I  have  been  unwell  and  in  Stirlingshire  since  I  saw  you. 
But  we  shall  all  be  gathered  together  soon  now,  and  I  hope 
you  have  laid  in  health  enough  for  the  work  which  lies  before 
you. — Ever  faithfully  yours,  F.  Jeffrey. 
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James  Stephen. 

Douming  Street y  October  18,  1839. 
My  deab  Sib, — I  congratulate  you  on  your  *^  safe  delivery 
from  the  great  pain  and  peril "  of  bringing  your  last  Number 
to  the  birth.  On  the  whole  it  seems  to  me  a  very  good  and 
interesting  production.  I  must  not  say  so  of  the  whole,  as  I 
am  responsible  for  a  part.  As,  however,  there  is  no  interval 
with  you  between  the  successive  periods  of  gestation,  your 
anxieties,  or  at  least  your  forethought,  must  be  overtaking  you 
again ;  and  my  immediate  object  in  writing  is  to  enquire 
whether,  with  a  view  to  the  future,  I  can  be  of  any  use.  I 
have  three  different  topics  in  my  head.  The  first,  which  I 
myself  like  the  best,  is  an  account  of  the  Life  and  Writings  of 
Hugo  Grotius ;  the  second  is  a  Review  of  the  Works  of  the 
Author  of  "the  Natural  History  of  Enthusiasm;*'  the  third 
would  be  more  ambitious  and  difficult  than  any  of  these, 
being,  in  fact,  an  account  of  the  great  men  who  lived  about 
the  time  of  the  Council  of  Nice,  with  some  reference  to  what 
passed  at  that  Synod.  I  have  long  since  been  accustomed  to 
read  about  that  passage  of  Ecclesiastical  History,  which  is  far 
the  most  interesting  of  any  between  the  first  and  the  sixteenth 
century ;  but  I  almost  fear  that  this  is  too  great  an  enterprise 
for  a  mere  occasional  reader.  I  propose  these  topics  for  your 
consideration,  myself  preferring  the  first,  in  order  that,  if  you 
should  think  the  ofier  worth  your  acceptance,  I  may  forthwith 
lay  aside  all  other  reading  at  leisure  times  in  order  to  prepare 
myself.  I  have  another  motive,  which  is  to  ask  you  to  tell 
me  with  the  frankness,  which  I  am  convinced  vou  both  love 
and  practise,  whether  in  the  ex|>eriments  I  have  made  hitherto, 
I  g^  further  than  suits  you  in  announcing  and  insisting  on 
my  own  religious  opinions.  I  do  not  mean  further  than 
suits  vou  individually,  but  than  suits  vou  in  vour  Editorial 
character.  Various  circumstances  have  combined  to  give  to 
all  my  speculations  a  kind  of  theological  cast,  nor  do  I  tjiink 
it  would  be  in  my  i>ower  to  shake  off  this  habit  except  when 
I  am  using  my  official  pen.  But  it  has  occurrcil  to  me  that 
you  or  your  Readers  or  critics  may  judge  that  the  E Jiuburgh 
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Beview  is  not  quite  the  right  place  in  which  to  indulge 
oneself  on  these  themes,  unless  it  be  done  more  sparingly. 
On  the  whole,   I   suppose  this  to  be  an  ill-founded  appre- 

Aension  ;  but  I  should  be  glad  to  be  assured  that  such  is  the 

iaci 

IVhoever  wrote  the  paper  on  Anglo-Saxon  is,  to  my  taste, 

«.  cshanning  writer.     Hating  as  1  do  the  politics  of  the  time 

P^'^csent,  I  have  hardly  mastered  either  the  paper  on  Education, 

the  concluding  article  in  defence  of  the  Whigs.     I  can  see 

chand  of  a  friend  in  the  matter  of  Captain  Marryat,  and  a 

^^^nature  to  the  paper  on  Public  Characters  would  be  alto- 

'ther  superfluous. 

You  have  no  notion  how  admirable  a  Chief  Lord  John 
^ussell  is  for  a  man  to  serve  under.  He  is  one  of  the  very 
^men  in  the  world  who,  in  the  exercise  of  great  political 
)wer,  is  filling  the  precise  function  for  which  nature 
^*^Bigned,  and  education  qualified  him.  He  is  far  better  fitted 
*^r  Statesmanship  than  for  any  calling  to  which  he  could  have 
•"^^taken  himself,  and,  except  Mr.  Huskisson,  he  is  the  only 
^^titesman  I  ever  knew  of  whom  I  could  say  as  much.  As  to 
"*^iacaulay,  he  should  repeat  every  morning  Cowley's  Poem, 
^^dled  the  "  Complaint,"  where  the  unfortunate  aspirant  for 
^^itical  honours  receives  a  sound  lecture  from  the  muse  as  a 
?r.  However,  let  him  do  what  he  will,  he  will  do  it  so 
to  excite  admiration,  except  indeed  he  should  betake  him- 
self to  horsemanship.  There  is  a  story  current  hereabouts, 
'%hat  when  invited  the  other  day  to  Windsor  Castle  to  ride 
"Vith  the  Queen,  he  assented  on  condition  that  they  would 
mount  him  on  an  elephant,  that  being,  as  he  said,  the  only 
quadruped  on  whose  back  he  had  found  himself  for  the  last 
ten  years.  When  he  wrote  his  address^  to  you  Edinburgh 
voters,  the  elephant  must  have  gone  down  on  his  knees,  for, 
all  things  considered,  it  was  but  a  dispiriting  performance. — 
Very  truly  yours,  James  Stephen. 

*  Addren  to  the  electors  of  Edinburgh,  October  1, 1839,  on  his  acceptance 
of  tlw  Secretaryihip  at  War. 
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Lord  Brouoium. 

Broui/iam,  October  27,  1839. 
My    dear   PROFK890R, — What   you   say   of  the    Eeview 
liaving  always  been  a  party  journal  is  true,  and  it  is  not  true. 
A  Liberal,  a  Whig,  it  always  has  been,  and  always  must  be;   i 
but  the  mere  organ  of  a  lot  of  men  it  aasuredly  never  was,   | 
excepting  for  a  few  j-ears.     Look  at  all  Jeffrey's  diBsertatioos 
against  party,  all  my  abuse  of  the  Whig  coteries  and  aristocracy, 
all  the  lectiirea  on  keeping  to  general  principles  and  despising 
cliques  of  men,  and  you  will  agree  with  me.  In  1 808,  Cevallos 
on  Spain  and  the  war  generally,  first  made  us  conspicuous  as 
Liberals,  and  called  the   Quarf-erly  into   eirigtence   in   three  j 
months,  an  event  sure  to  happen  as  soon  as  we  took  a  bold  * 
line.     But  that  very  article,'  I  con  assare  you,  oBended  Lord   i 

'  "  Don  Peclro  CHVsUoa  on  tho  Freni-h  CsnrpBtion  of  Spoin."  October,  1808, 
RMpecting  thiK  Article  tbere  \»  llie  FuUawing  outrf  in  Cockbiim'i  "  Joom*!**   1 
(ii.  279)  :— "  On  (weing,  in  Ihe  '  Life  of  Lord  Jofcej,'  tUe  importance  recalled   1 
that  yiaa  atlavluKt  to  the  Article  when  it  fint  appeared,  Broufcham  clainu  that  1 
paper  a»  hi*.     But  the  troth  is  that  bU  Lordship  onlj  wrote  the  flnt  or  1 
second  pacngraplu,  and  that  all  the  reat  wm  by  Jeffrey.    Jeffrey  told  nte  m 
when  1  wu  go\a^  over  the  Review  with  him  for  thu  very  purjNMe  uf  identify' 
ing  his  Artjelea,  and  tboogh  he  was   wamivl  tliat  it  had  been  aacribed  ta  i 
Brooi^haQi.     Euipsori  a«ked  Macaaiay  if  Xe  had  ever  ipoken  of  tUis  fiunon*  I 
Article  to  Jeffrey,  aud  the  answer  is—'  I  will  tell  yon  what  Jcfftvy  told  me  la- 1 
tbo  drnwing-room  at  Creigcrook.      I   apokc  of    Broaghiun   na  the  aatboiv  .1 
Jeffrey  aaid  that  almoat  the  whole  paper  was  hiii  own,  and  that  be  (bonld  J 
)iave  [irinted  it  aa  hia  own  in  the  collection,  had  it  not  been  that  a  ] 
nuar  the  beginning  waa  Bniactuim'a.    Jeffrey  told  me  the  hwt  pa)^  m 
own.     I  ilo  not  wonder  that  Bronghsm  ihoulil  chiiui  them,  for  he  neve; 
anything  approaehing  to  theni  in  energy  or  clouunnce,' " 

It  will  be  recollected  that,  in  "  Eneliah   Borde  and   Scotch  Bevleiret*,'' 
Caledoma'i    goddeis,    in   adiireaaing    Jeffrey,  givea    hilu    a    caotion  about  \ 
Bmngham  ; — 

"  Yet  mark  one  csntion  en  thy  next  Review 
Spread  its  tight  wing*  of  nffron  and  of  b' 


an  allniiiDU  to  the  Cerallna  Article,  which  Lord  Byron  ascribed  ti 
In  a  note  on  thia  [auuge,  the  editor  of  Mie  edition  of  Byron's  Works  pab-  { 
liabed  Id  1B55,  tviuarka  |.i,  43G):— "The  CevalloB  Articls  waa  written  bf 
Jeffrey,  who  iievtr  had  the  manliness,  while  be  lived,  to  relieve  Brongbata  , 
of  the  odinm."  This  cenanrc  of  Jettroy  ia  not  only  withoat  tbo  least  jtutift-  i 
cation  in  itself,  Imt  Indicrous  in  the  faee  uf  ibit  fact  that  Iiord  Braufrbuih  1 
■o  far  fMni  wishing  to  be  reliered  of  tlie  odium,  U  this  editor  odla  it,  ocl 
having  writlvu  to  remarkable  a  paper,  aotuallj  clumed  to  be  .tli?  aathar^T 
and  baa  incladed  it  among  bis  own  "  Contribntiona  tu  the  Bdinbai^bil 
Kevicw."  vd.  ii.  )i.  207.  What  his  ■bore  rtally  wu.  it  may  be  dlflcaU  t«1 
■Hiwrlain  now.  The  eouvenatlons  reporti-d  by  tVirklmra  arc  not  concltui**" 
for  JeSivy  hlouetf  added  a  material  qnalilicaaon  when  lie  told  Hacanlajr  •" 


ik«i 
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Grey  and  Holland  House  as  much  as  it  did  the  Tories.  Next 
year,  and  especially  the  year  after,  we  gave  still  more  annoy- 
ance to  the  Whigs,  against  whom  Jeffrey  wrote  what  they 
termed  a  regular  manifesto— "  State  of  Parties."^  In  1812, 
the  Orders  in  Council  and  my  lead  in  the  Commons  made  the 
Edinburgh  Review  somewhat  more  of  a  party  journal.  But  I 
went  out  of  Parliament  for  three  years,  and  for  three  years 
there  was  no  party  politics  in  the  Review.  I  returned  in  1816, 
and  a  little  more,  but  quite  general  politics  came  back  with 
me.  But  still  no  parly ^  further  than  the  Liberal  party,  was 
concerned  generally.  It  is  quite  true  that,  while  I  was 
Chancellor,  I  may  be  said  to  have  used  the  Review  as  a 
Ministerial  Journal,  but  that  lay  light  on  my  conscience, 
because  the  Ministry  were  at  issue  with  the  Tories  on  great 
general  measures. 

But  who  is  the  Minister  connected  with  the  Review  now^  to 
extenuate  the  party  service  ?  and  what  are  the  great  measures 
and  principles  on  which  the  Government  and  the  Tories  are  at 
issue  now,  as  they  were  under  my  administration  ?  Nothing 
of  the  kind  can  be  named.  It  is  a  mere  question  of  in9  and 
ouis^  of  keeping  possession  of  oflBce,  and  doing  jobs  for  Edin- 
burgh people.  You  hear  no  doubt  a  deal  of  these  people,  but 
all  you  hoar  is  a  mere  echo  of  placemen  and  place-hunters  who 
only  want  to  keep  in  the  men  that  have  the  giving  away 
of  good  things.  Depend  upon  it,  the  Review  never  was  before 
in  this  position. 


**  the  last  pages  were  his  own.*?  Would  not  this  imply  that  there  were  some 
pages  that  were  not  his  ?  If  the  whole  was  Jeffrey's,  except  one  paragraph, 
why  should  he  specify  certain  portions  as  more  peculiarly  his  own  P  It  is 
witli  no  intention  to  discredit  Cock  bum's  testimony  that  I  oppose  to  it 
another  testimony,  which  is  entitled  to  eciual  weight.  In  January,  18-43,  my 
father  made  the  following  answer  to  a  question  put  to  him  by  an  old  friend 
reK|K'Cting  this  Article: — "Brougham  was  at  the  time  residing,  I  think,  at 
Drum,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Kdinburgh,  I  believe  with  the  Rosslyns,  the 
lady  l)eing  then  a  great  favourite,  and  a  mad  politician ;  and  he  there  began 
the  Article,  and  ^Tote  part,  Jeffrey  the  rest ;  and  the  noted  passage  as  to  the 
mode  in  which  Buonaparte  directe<l  his  military  combinations,  and  made 
attm'ks.  was  written  by  Brougham.  It  has  been  said,  I  know,  but  only 
lately y  that  the  Article  was  written  by  Jeffrey;  but  at  the  time  it  was, 
as  I  recollect  well,  universally  ascribed  to  Brougham  in  toto.  On  mentioning 
it  to  Jeffrey  about  a  week  ago,  when  talking  of  a  republication  of  some  of  his 
reviews,  he  told  me  expressly  it  was  a  joint  publiccttion/' 
'  Art.  16,  January,  1810. 


» 
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Now,  to  show  yoa  what  liars  yoa  in  Edinbni^h  have  been 
giving  your  faith  to,  and  how  little  I  am  hostile  to  Govern- 
ment, I  will  mention  a  fact  or  two.  I  held  oat  the  olive 
branch  to  Melbonme  in  the  Lords  after  defeating  him  and  his 
paltry  army  a  whole  Session  in  every  way  till  I  was  sick  of 
slaughter.  He  felt  it  deeply,  and  his  nephew  told  a  friend 
of  mine  that,  when  a  person  soon  after  spoke  slightingly  of 
my  speech  on  that  occasion,  it  threw  him  into  a  passion,  and 
he  expressed  himself  with  the  greatest  warmth  of  me.  Again, 
my  Letter  to  the  Dnke  of  Bedford  confirmed  and  extracted 
this.  It  was  my  flag  of  trucey  and  the  irregolar  troops  of  the 
Government  fired  upon  it.  But  he  was  very  indignant  at  this, 
and  I  have  had  direct  and  mast  feeling  communication  with 
him  since.  It  may  or  may  not  lead  to  any  co-operation,  but 
if  it  does,  it  at  once  emancipates  him  from  the  thraldom  he 
most  detests — ffConnell,  and  tie  newspapers,  and  tie  jobbers. 
The  reason  these  rogues  hate  me  is  that  they  know  my  taking 
up  the  Government  is  the  end  of  tieir  reign. 

However,  I  must  add  that  another  deception  has  been 
practised  on  you  Edinburgh  folks.  A  lie,  daily  repeated  by 
two  or  three  papers  in  London  and  one  at  Edinburgh,  has 
deceived  you  all,  namely,  that^the  people  of  this  country  have 
no  longer  any  care  about  me,  and  that  my  "useless,  and 
worthless,  and  mischievous  life  "  (such  is  their  language  these 
three  years)  was  done  for  all  purposes.  Is  it  so  ?  Look  at  the 
last  week  and  tell.  I  assure  you  this  room  is  filled  with  news- 
papers from  all  parts  of  the  country;  some  crying  peccavi  for 
having  ever  attacked  me,  others  thanking  God  they  never  had 
been  seduced  by  the  Treasury  jobbers  into  such  a  course.  Let 
this  show  the  risk  of  men  in  a  party  giving  up  an  old  leader, 
because  another  happened  for  the  hour  to  be  invested  with 
office.  The  Liberals  having  preferred  the  anti-reform,  and 
Tory,  and  rat  Melbourne  to  me,  who  never  for  an  instant 
changed  my  course,  have  much  to  answer  for.  The  chances 
arc  that  their  base  place-hunting  propensities  will  be  their 
ruin.  Melbourne  himself,* be  you  well  assured,  will  one  day 
throw  them  over,  and  then — why,  then  you  will  not  easily 
find  me  to  trust  you  all  a  second  time.    For  it  is  my  most  firm 
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opinion  that  if  a  scullion  of  tho  Queen's  kitchen  were  Minister 
to-morrow,  the  Edinburgh  Whigs  would  worship  him  (I  speak 
with  exceptions  of  course,  and  you  among  the  first). 

One  word  on  O^Connell,  and  the  covert  attack  through 
Wilkes.  No  doubt  many  of  the  topics  apply  to  him,  but  it  is 
the  falsest  thing  in  the  whole  world  to  pretend  that  that  was 
their  object.  I  had  Wilkes  and  only  Wilkes  and  Chatham  in 
Dfiy  eye,  so  help  me  God  I  But  only  see  the  baseness  of  those 
advisers  of  yours!  They  are  all  disgusted  secretly  with 
O'Connell ;  all  heartily  sick  and  ashamed  of  him ;  all  ready 
to  give  him  their  puny,  feeble  kick  on  the  instant  they  safely 
can,  but  as  yet  they  fear  he  may  turn  out  their  patrons,  and, 
therefore,  are  they  so  sensitive  about  the  least  attack.  A 
direct  personal  attack  in  the  Review,  December  1830,  never 
ofiended  these  good  souls,  never  at  all.  Why?  Because  I 
was  then  in  office  I  Praying  devoutly  for  your  emancijpation. — 
Yours,  H.  B. 

Brougham,  October  Zl,  1839. 
My  dear  Sib, — Before  leaving  this  place,  1  have  done  the 
part  of  Bolingbroke  which  follows  what  you  have  got.  The 
rest  I  did  some  weeks  ago,  but  left  it  in  town,  and  will 
forward  it  when  I  arrive  in  Grafton  Street.  The  whole  article 
is  certainly  of  considerable  interest,  but  I  have  not  ventured 
as  yet  on  making  a  speech  for  Bolingbroke,  nor  can  I.  It  is 
far  above  my  hand,  and  I  believe  above  any  other,  unless 
I  were  to  read  B.  for  a  year,  and  nothing  else,  and  then 
practise  another  year,  and  this  is  too  much. — Yours  ever, 

H.  B. 

This  is  strictly  between  ourselves.  Melbourne  has  at  length 
confessed  to  a  common  friend,  who  demanded  an  explanation, 
that  his  only  reason  for  not  oflTering  me  the  Great  Seal  in 
1835,  was  that  he  felt,  that  while  I  was  in  that  place,  he 
himself  must  be  a  cypher,  and  he  feels  still  more  now  how 
much  that  would  have  been  the  case.  He  at  the  same  time 
admitted  that  there  was  no  going  on  with  me  against  him ! 
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Grafton  Street^  November  19,  1839. 
My  deab  Sib, — ^Now,  God  willing,  I  start  for  Provence  the 
▼eiT  beginning  of  December,  and  shall  be  away  two  months, 
pobaps  more.  My  relations  with  the  Oovemment  are  less 
hostile  by  a  great  deal.  They  were,  I  find,  quite  stunned  to 
find  the  sensation  caused  by  my  departure  from  this  lower 
world.  Their  silly  vanity,  and  the  flattery  of  their  sycophants, 
and  the  noise  of  their  vile  newspapers,  had  really  made  them 
fancy  that  I  was  utterly  gone  into  oblivion.  They  have  now 
found  a  marvellous  difference,  for  they  are  obliged  to  admit 
that  they,  and  all  their  people,  might  have  died,  and  been 
quietly  buried,  compared  with  my  decease.  Indeed,  I  was 
myself  astonished.  The  result  is  a  kind  of  good-feeling  being 
re-established  with  all  but  a  very  few.  With  the  bulk  of  the 
party,  and  with  the  Court,  I  am  in  charity.  The  Queen  and 
Melbourne  behaved  very  well  indeed.  They  sent  an  express 
up  to  this  house,  who  returned  with  the  news  that  more  than 
two  thousand  people  had  been  here,  and  that  the  street  was 
still  crowded.  I  dwell  on  these  particulars  to  show  you  how 
little  trust  you  are  to  put  in  the  venal  herd  who  supply  the 
newspapers  with  paragraphs  on  public  men.  Never  was  there 
such  an  illustration  of  it, — ^Yours  ever,  H.  B. 

William  Empson. 

East  India  College,  November  4,  1839. 
My  dear  N., — I  have  not  heard  from  anybody  a  word  about 
the  Captain  [Marryat],  but  my  recollection  of  the  pleasure 
which  I  owe  the  author  of  Peter  Simple  will  have  prevented 
me,  I  am  sure,  from  saying  a  syllable  more  against  his  repub- 
lioan  philosophy  than  that  sort  of  affectation  in  an  American 
traveller  makes  a  positive  duty.  Macaulay  thinks  it  an 
excellent  Number.  So  does  Denman.  Indeed,  I  don't  hear 
two  opinions.  Macaulay  places  Bulwer's  article  so  high,  that 
he  says  he  is  disposed  to  envy  it.  He  and  Jeffrey  prefer  it  to 
Rice's.  I  don^t  wonder  that  Brougham  is  out  of  humour  with 
these  two  papers ;  but  he  can  hardly  be  in  his  heart  insensible 
io  the  extent  of  your  consideration  in  his  behalf.  Baxter  has 
boon  generally  put  down  to  Macaulay,  who  admires  it,  but  not 
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quite  as  much,  I  think,  as  Jeffrey  and  I  do.  I  told  him  that 
Whishaw  said : — *^  I  hear  there  is  a  canting  article  on  Baxter 
by  Macaulay."  Denman,  too,  took  it  for  his.  The  tone  might 
be  cant  in  Macaulay,  but  it  is  sincere  in  Stephen.  Macaulay 
or  Allen  will  tell  you  of  a  letter  which  Brougham  has  written 
to  Lord  Holland  about  the  hoax,  charging  it  on  some  Govern- 
ment spy,  that  they  might  let  loose  their  papers  on  him,  and 
Tom  Moore,  their  doggerel  poet.  The  received  solution  is, 
that  the  subject  and  author  are  one,  and  that  it  is  the  effect  of 
some  drunken  frolic  which  had  celebrated  the  accident  and 
escape.  The  sensation  in  London  and  Windsor  was  very, 
great.  The  Lord  Chancellor  was  at  Windsor  at  the  time. 
Lord  Uxbridge  had  met  Montgomery,  and  brought  in  the 
news,  and  Lord  Melbourne,  I  am  told,  burst  into  tears. — ^Ever 
yours,  W.  E. 

T.  B.  Macaulay. 

London^  November  4,  1839. 
Dear  Napier, — In  a  week  or  thereabouts,  I  hope  to  send 
you  the  article  on  Clive.  I  have  only  a  few  stray  minutes  for 
such  things  now.  I  shall  be  quite  content  to  be  turned  out, 
as  I  suppose  we  soon  shall  be.  In  the  mean  time  we  will  fight 
as  stout  a  battle  as  we  can.  Pray  let  me  know  if  you  hear  of 
any  opposition  gathering  at  Edinburgh.  I  have  received  no 
intimation  of  the  kind  yet.  Your  last  Number  was  excellent. 
Bulwer  has  done  wonders. — Ever  yours,   T.  B.  Macaulay. 

Rothley  Temphy  November  14,  1839. 
Dear  Napier, — I  send  you  the  paper  on  Clive.  I  have 
observed  in  glancing  over  it  some  inaccuracies  of  style,  and 
some  repetitions,  which  will  easily  be  removed  in  the  proofs. 
On  the  whole  I  think  it  will  be  interesting.  Let  me  have  a 
proof  soon.  I  shall  probably  keep  it  long,  as  I  wish  to  show  it 
to  one  or  two  people  well  acquainted  with  Indian  affairs.  Let 
me  know  when  you  shall  want  it  again.  I  should  like,  as 
there  will  be  ample  time,  to  have  a  revise.  I  shall  be  in  town 
again  in  three  or  four  days,  and  shall  probably  be  a  close 
prisoner  till  I  start  for  Edinburgh.  I  do  not  find  that 
there  is  any  talk  of  a  contest.     By  the  bye,  a  notion  has 
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struck  me  that  an  exceedingly  droll  paper  might  be  written 
by  some  clever  hand  on  the  absurd  stir  which  the  Baronets 
have  'been  making  lately  to  obtain  new  dignities  for  their 
order.  It  would  be  a  subject  for  as  good  a  mock  heroic  poem 
as  the  Lutrin  or  the  Rape  of  the  Lock. — ^Ever  yours, 

T.  B.  Macaulay. 

London^  November  26,  1839. 
Dear  Napier, — ^I  will  send  the  proofs  back  the  day  after 
to-morrow.  I  must  have  a  revise.  I  am  glad  that  you  are 
satisfied,  and  much  obliged  for  your  criticism.  The  Bentinck 
whom  I  mean  is  Lord  William,  who,  as  the  most  eminently 
disinterested,  humane,  and  liberal  of  Clive's  successors,  might, 
I  thought,  be  fairly  put  at  the  top  of  the  concluding  climax. 
But  as  you  think  the  sentence  harsh,  I  will  give  it  a  turn.  I 
am  glad  that  you  think  there  is  no  chance  of  an  opposition  at 
Edinburgh.^  Brougham  talks  nonsense,  I  think,  about  the 
fourteen.  But  we  shall  not  be  in  force  on  the  Address. 
Nevertheless  I  am  in  good  spirits.  Indeed  the  worst  that  can 
happen,  as  far  as  I  am  concerned,  is  not  formidable. — Ever 
yours,  T.  B.  M. 

November  28,  1839. 
Dear  Napier, — I  send  back  the  paper  on  Clive.  Remem- 
ber to  let  me  have  a  revise.  I  have  altered  the  last  sentence 
so  as  to  make  it  clearer  and  more  harmonious.  But  I  cannot 
consent  to  leave  out  the  well-earned  compliment  to  my  dear 
old  friend  [Lord  William  Bentinck],  of  whom  Victor  Jacque- 
mont  said  as  truly  as  wittily,  that  he  was  William  Penn  on 
the  throne  of  the  Mogul,  and  at  the  head  of  two  hundred 
thousand  soldiers. — Ever  yours  truly,        T.  B.  Macaulay. 

Sir  David  Brewster. 

St.  Andreios^  January  7,  1840. 
My  dear  Mr.  Napier, — Your  letter  relieved  me  from  a. 
load  of  trouble.     I  was  literally  terrified  that  you  would  be 
dissatisfied  with  the  view  I  had  taken  of  the  Water  question. 
I  never  before  wrote  either  an  article  or  a  book  under  the  sense 

*  Macaulay  vacated  his  seat  on  being  made  Secretary  at  War,  and  was 
re-elected  without  opposition. 
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of  responsibility  to  any  person  whatever ;  but  from  the  circum- 
stances under  which  I  undertook  this  article,  I  felt  myself 
under  shackles.     The  more  I  studied  the  subject,  the  more 
I  was  convinced  that,  with  all  my  enthusiasm  for  Watt,  both 
as  a  friend  whom  I  loved,  and  as  a  countryman  whom  I 
worshipped,  I  must  take  such  a  view  as  would  not  altogether 
satisfy  his  unreasonable  and  uninstructed  friends.     Annoyed 
at  being  placed  in  this  position,  I  wrote  to  James  Watt.     I 
said  that  various  circumstances  had  led  to  the  belief  that  he 
and  others  considered  his  father  as  having  actually  discovered 
the  composition  of  Water,  and  that  I  wished  him  to  state 
explicitly  whether  or  not  that  was  his  opinion,  and,  if  it  was, 
on  what  authority  it  was  founded.     His  answer  was :  "  My 
opinion  of  the  claims  of  my  father  to  the  theory  of  the  compo- 
sition of  Water  is  fully,  and,  I  think,  clearly  stated  in  the 
Supplement  to  the  Encyclopedia  Britannica,     I  never  held  any 
other  opinion."     Had  his  answer  been  different,  I  would  have 
offered  to  give  up  the  article:    but  as  the  explicit  answer 
which  I  requested  omits  all  mention  of  discovery,  and  states 
that  he  claimed  only  the  theory^  I  felt  myself  relieved  from 
embarrassment.     I   wrote   the    article   under   the   strongest 
impression  that  it  would  be  perused  and  sanctioned  by  the 
most  distinguished  philosophers  and  chemists  in  Europe,  and 
that  your  character  and  that  of  the  Review  were  as  much 
at  stake  as  mine.^   Had  the  Review  contained  an  article  making 
Watt  the  discoverer  of  the  composition  of  Water,  and  taking 
that  honour  from  Cavendish,  you  would  have  had  thundering 
replies  from  the  Duke  of  Devonshire  and  the  Earl  of  Burling- 
ton ;    and    I    have  no  doubt  that  every  chemist   in    Great 
Britain    would    have    exploded    their    fulminating    powders 
against  the  Review.     If  Mr.  Watt  is  a  wise  man,  he  will 
write   no   more   on   the   subject.    If  I   had  been   a  lawyer 
retained  by  the  Cavendishes,  I  could  make  out  a  very  good 
case  to  show  that  Watt  himself  placed  no  value  on  his  hypo- 
thesis, and  did  not  intend  that  any  claim  should  be  set  up  in 
his  name  in  relation  to  the  composition  of  Water. — ^Ever  most 
faithfully  yours,  D.  Brewster. 

■  "  Life  and  Discoveries  of  James  Watt,"  January,  1840. 
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Lord  Brougham. 

Brougham^  January  8,  1840. 

My  dear  Sir, — I  have,  as  you  may  suppose,  suffered  much 
of  late,  and  this  second  blow  has  been  on  the  whole  the 
heaviest,  for  she  was  a  very  extraordinary  person.  I  give  you 
two  instances.  Her  feelings  were  very  strong,  but  she  could 
so  command  them  that^  ten  years  ago,  when  my  brother  John 
died,  she  restrained  all  expression  of  grief,  and  the  efPort, 
though  successful,  gave  a  fit  of  tic-douloureux,  from  which  she 
never  after  was  wholly  free.  The  other  was  nine  years  back, 
when  she  wrote  a  long  remonstrance  to  me  against  taking  the 
Great  Seal,  and  sacrificing  power  to  office.  Few  mothers 
would  have  disliked  to  have  a  son  Lord  Chancellor.  If  I  had 
got  the  letter  three  days  before,  I  certainly  should  have  been 
decided  by  it,  for  I  was  very  reluctantly  prevailed  on  by  Grey 
and  Al thorp  declaring  (as  they  had  done  to  the  King)  that, 
unless  I  would  take  office,  the  Government  of  Wellington 
must  remain,  and  the  Whigs  be  out  for  ever.  I  shrunk  from 
this  responsibility,  and  have  since  experienced  the  nature  of 
Whig  gratitude. 

I  left  Paris  not  much  wishing  to  live  out  the  journey,  as  I 
was  ill  at  the  time,  and  expected  a  fever  from  coming  600 
miles,  day  and  night.  But  being,  I  suppose,  made  of  ham- 
mered iron,  I  got  quite  well,  and  landed  here  as  well  as  I  ever 
was,  and  am  just  setting  out  to  go  back  all  right.  Apropos  of 
death,  Lord  Wellesley,  Carlisle,  Denman,  and  myself  have 
lately  been  making  verses  on  that  trite  topic,  which  I  had 
presented  under  a  new  form,  and  as  some  of  them  (not  my 
own,  of  course)  are  very,  fine,  I  will  send  you  a  sight  on 
condition  of  return  without  copy, 

I  have  only  had  the  Review  while  I  was  at  dinner,  and  have 
read  end  of  Clive,  and  part  of  Watt.  The  latter  is,  I  believe, 
quite  right,  except  in  a  few  phrases.  As  to  praise  of  Watt 
being  exaggerated,  that  is  impossible.  I  wish,  instead  of  a  bad 
sj^eech  of  mine,  the  reviewer  had  quoted  a  good  epitaph,  as  it 
preaches,  and  in  Westminster  Abbey,  the  *'  true  word  "  as  to 
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fame.  I  am  amazed  at  Macaulay  praising  Clive  so  im- 
measurably. He  was  a  great,  but  a  very  bad  man.  All  men 
know  he  was  a  robber,  publicly,  and  a  cruel,  bloodthirsty 
man,  and  all  Indians  know  that  he  actually  robbed  Orme,  the 
historian,  a  nervous  man,  whom  he  throttled  on  the  walk  near 
the  Ganges,  and  extorted  ten  thousand  pounds.^  George  III 
always  called  him  a  "  robber/'  and  yet  Macaulay  cites  him  in 
his  favour  I  I  have  his  own  letters^  in  his  own  handy  to  the 
contrary. — Yours  truly,  H.  B. 

January  12,  1840. 
My  dear  Sir, — I  have  no  heart  to  say  one  word  on  any 
subject  of  the  last  Number  but  one— I  mean,  one  which 
absorbs  all  others  —  Macaulay's  most  profligate  political 
morality.  In  my  eyes,  his  defence  of  Clive,  and  the  audacious 
ground  of  it,  merit  execration.  It  is  a  most  serious,  and,  to 
me,  a  painful  subject.  No — no— all  the  sentences  a  man  can 
turn,  even  if  he  made  them  in  pure  taste,  and  not  in  Tom's 
snip-snap  taste  of  the  lower  empire, — all  won't  avail  against  a 
rotten  morality.  The  first  and  most  sacred  duty  of  a  public 
man,  and,  above  all,  an  author,  is  to  keep  by  honest  and  true 
doctrine — never  to  relax — never  to  countenance  vice — ever  to 
hold  fast  by  virtue.  What  ?  are  we  gravely  to  be  told,  at  this 
time  of  day,  that  a  set-off  may  be  allowed  for  public,  and,  there- 
fore, atrocious  crimes,  though  he  admits  that  a  common  felon 
pleads  it  in  vain  ?  Gracious  God,  where  is  this  to  end  I  What 
horrors  will  it  not  excuse  !  Tiberius^s  great  capacity,  his 
first-rate  wit,  that  which  made  him  the  charm  of  society,  will 
next,  I  suppose,  be  set  up  to  give  a  splendour  to  the  inhabi- 
tant of  CapreaB.  Why,  Clive's  address,  and  his  skill,  and  his 
courage  are  not  at  all  more  certain,  nor  are  they  qualities  of  a 
different  cast.  Every  great  ruflSan,  who  has  filled  the  world 
with  blood  and  tears,  will  be  sure  of  an  acquittal,  because  of 
his  talents  and  his  success.  After  I  had,  and  chiefly  in  the 
Edinburgh  Review,  been  trying  to  restore  a  better,  a  purer,  a 
higher  standard  of  morals,  and  to  wean  men  from  the  silly 
love  of  military  glory,  for  which  they  are  the  first  to  pay,  I 

*  This  story  rests  on  no  good  authority. 
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find  the  Edinburgh  Review  preaching,  not  merely  the  old  and 
common  heresies,  but  ten  thousand  times  worse,  adopting  a 
vile  principle  never  yet  avowed  in  terms,  though  too  often 
and  too  much  taken  for  a  guide,  unknown  to  those  who  fol- 
lowed it,  in  forming  their  judgments  of  great  and  successful 
criminals.  There  is  all  the  difierence  in  the  world  between 
falling  into  this  path  blind,  and  choosing  it  with  your  eyee 
wide  open,  and  defending  it  by  argument.  The  worst  ol 
wrongdoers,  in  my  view,  is  he  who  in  cold  blood  justifies,  and 
upon  a  kind  of  perversion  of  all  principle,  the  doing  of  iniquity. 
A  peculator,  a  cheat,  a  forger,  a  cut-throat — admitted — oh, 
but  then  a  clever  one,  and  a  bold  and  a  successful.  Alas !  il 
Macaulay's  overweening  conceit  would  only  let  him  read  what 
honest  Adam  Smith  says,  in  his  Moral  SenlimetUs,  of  the  evils 
of  profligate  systems  of  morals !  It  might  awaken  his  con- 
science, and  prevent  him  from  being  led  away  by  the  silly 
Empsons  he  lives  among,  and  who  admire  nothing  but  sen- 
tence-making. Or,  if  he  only  knew  the  comfort  of  laying 
down  his  head  to  sleep,  or  may  be  to  die,  afler  writing  forty 
years,  and  speaking  thirty-five,  and  never  having  once  said 
one  word,  or  written  one  word,  but  in  favour  of  the  highest 
strain  of  public  virtue  !  And  then,  how  incalculably  worse  a 
practical  profligacy  like  this  is,  when  exemplified  in  Clive'a 
instance,  than  all  the  theories  Smith  puts  down  with  such 
force.  In  short,  I  really  do  think  this  a  very  bad  afiair,  and 
you  ought  to  recanty  and  preach  the  true  word  with  all  speed 
and  all  earnestness. — Yours,  H.  B. 


James  Stephen. 

Doivning  Street y  March  6,  1840. 
My  dear  Sir, — You  are  a  perfect  model  for  all  duns,  a 
race  hateful  for  their  importunity,  whereas  you  allow  a  debtor 
to  forget  that  he  has  a  payment  to  make.  To  say  the  truth, 
I  have  been  for  the  last  few  days  looking  for  a  memento  of  a 
promise  of  mine,  now  some  months  old,  to  produce  a  certain 
amount  of  manuscript,  of  which  Isaac  Taylor  was  to  be  the 
hero.     At  intervals,  I  have  filled  several  sheets  of  paper  with 
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my  notions  about  him  and  his  books,  and  very  little  remains 
but  to  have  them  copied  out  in  a  legible  hand,  after  pruning 
away  excrescences.     My  creed  about  Isaac  Taylor  is  that  he 
is  a  very  considerable  man,  with  but  small  inventive,  but  very 
great  diffusive  powers ;  possessing  a  singular  mastery  of  lan- 
guage, but  very  apt  to  be  over-masteredby  it ;  too  fine  a  writer 
to  write  very  well ;  too  fastidious  a  censor  to  judge  men  and 
things  equitably;  too  much   afraid  of  falling  into  cant  and 
vulgarity  to  rise  to  freedom  and  ease ;  an  over-polished  Dis- 
senter, a  little  ashamed  of  his  origin  amongst  that  body;  but, 
with  all  this,  a  man  of  vigorous  and  Catholic  understanding, 
of  eminent  purity  of  mind,  happy  in  himself  and  in  all  manner 
of  innocent  pleasures,  and  strenuously  devoted  to  the  grand 
but  impracticable  task  of  grafting  on  the  intellectual  demo- 
cracy of  our  own  times  the  literary  aristoci-acy  of  the  days 
that  are  passed.     To  develop  all  this  so  as  to  produce  any- 
thing like  singleness  and  harmony  of  effect,  is  a  much  harder 
task  that  I  had  looked  for,  and  I  am  willing  to  hope,  in  favour 
of  my  own  self-love,  that  it  is  so  hard  as  to  be  impracticable. 
Everybody  seems  delighted  with  the  story  of  Lord  Clive,  which 
is  quite  natural,  but  I  find  that  every  one  regards  it  as  com- 
pletely new,  for  which  I  was  not  prepared.  It  is  beautifully  told 
by  Orme.    I  hope  that  you  are  in  possession  of  some  more  his- 
torical Asiatic  Portraits  from  the  same  hand.    There  never  was 
a  game  so  ill  played  as  that  of  the  Conservatives  this  Session. 
By  bringing  out  their  Queen  first,  and  having  her  immediately 
checked,  they  have  enabled  their  opponents  to  lose  several 
Pawns  with  impunity.     If  they  had  commenced  with  these 
harassing  majorities,  their  vote  of  Want  of  Confidence  ^  would 
have  fared  better.     I  trust  that  you  have  improved  in  health 
and  strength,  and  that  you  will  come  to  London  this  Spring, 
not  to  see  the  doctors,  but  to  extend  and  keep  alive  your 
acquaintance  with  us  Londoners,  who  fency  ourselves  collec- 
tively well  worth  the  seeing.  If  you  do  come  on  any  such  errand, 
I  hereby  bespeak  some  share  in  your  company. — Very  truly 
yours,  James  Stephen. 

*  On  January  28,  Sir  John  Yarde  BuUor  moved  a  vote  of  Want  of  Con- 
fidence in  the  Melbourne  Ministry.  After  a  debate  of  four  nighta,  there  ycva 
a  majority  of  21  for  the  Ministry. 
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Lord  Jeffbey. 

LondoUj  April  7,  1840. 
My  dear  N., — I  got  your  letter  yesterday,  and  the  Re- 
view this  morning,  and  I  have  read  all  the  first  and  none  of 
the  last,  with  the  exception  of  catching  a  sentence  here  and 
there,  as  I  cut  up  the  leaves  of  the  most  engaging  articles. 
I  have,  as  you  suppose,  been  floating  down  the  full  stream  of 
society,  with  little  pretence  of  guidance  or  elation,  and  have 
hitherto  fared  very  well.  My  old  friends  are  very  kind  to  me, 
and  I  do  not  feel  strange  among  them.  Sydney  and  the 
Hollands  are  in  greater  force,  both  as  to  health  and  spirits, 
than  I  have  seen  them  for  years,  Lord  H.  walking  pretty 
firmly,  but  with  his  feet  (for  the  first  time  almost  that  I  ever 
remember)  in  nice,  close-fitting,  jaunty  shoes,  and  she  full  of 
smiles  and  dimples.  Macaulay  is  in  great  force.  I  have 
been  twice  in  his  military  den,  and  met  him  often  at  dinner. 
Even  Sydney,  I  think,  must  admit  that  he  converses  more, 
and  soliloquises  less.  Things  are  by  no  means  secure,  you 
must  see,  here^  and  I  think  there  is  even  some  nervousness 
about  this  China  question  to-night,  Macaulay,  I  believe, 
will  speak.  I  know  he  has  been  studying  the  papers,  and 
speaks  very  well  upon  it  in  private.  The  general  opinion  is 
that  he  has  not  succeeded  as  a  debater  as  much  as  was  ex- 
pected— too  scholastic  and  purely  argumentative,  with  too  little 
playfulness  or  personality.  But  he  cannot  fail  in  the  long 
run ;  and  the  general  opinion  of  his  talents  is  as  high  as  ever. 
I  have  seen  more  of  Hallam  and  less  of  Rogers  as  yet  than 
formerly.  I  have  also  met  Guizot,  who  is  very  lively  and 
agreeable,  with  great  stores  of  all  sorts  of  knowledge,  and 
speaking  English  not  only  well,  but  willingly,  which  is  a 
great  mercy. — Ever  yours,  F.  Jeffrey. 

London,  April  13,  1840. 
My  dear  N., — I  have  now  read  your  Raleigh  ^  with  great 
pleasure,  and  I  hojKJ  profit.     I  do  not  think  you  have  quite 
escaped  the  common  snare  of  biographers,  partiality  and  over- 
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admiration  of  your  hero,  whom  I  think  you  very  satisfactorily 
make  out  to  have  been  both  a  traitor  and  a  pirate — au  reste, 
tres  honnete  homme,  I  think  you  overpraise  his  History  too, 
considering  how  much  of  it  is  a  mere  rSchavffe  of  biblical  trash. 
However,  he  was  a  dashing  fellow,  no  doubt,  and  would  pro- 
bably have  been  a  better  man  in  a  better  age.  What  I  can 
least  forgive  in  him  is  being  truly  loved  by  nobody,  with  all 
his  gifts  and  graces.  I  recoil,  I  own,  from  men  of  that  de- 
scription, and  can  hardly  be  bribed,  by  any  exploits  or  attain- 
ments, to  pay  them  the  tribute  of  my  admiration.  What 
pleased  me  most  was  your  explanation  of  the  wild  romance  of 
El  Dorado,  leaving  it  a  dull  and  definite  foundation  of  honest 
error  and  physical  reality,  and  showing  how  much  ignorant 
credulity  and  knavish  exaggeration  blew  it  up  to  the  glittering 
bubble  it  now  appears.  There  is  much  merit,  too,  in  the  way 
in  which  you  turn  to  account  the  despatches  of  the  last  French 
Ambassador,  from  which  I  certainly  have  derived  a  great  deal 
of  new  and  valuable  light.  But  the  chief  excellence  is  in  the 
industry  and  judicious  caution  with  which  you  have  examined 
and  tested  the  old  and  new  materials  you  have  brought  to- 
gether. Allen,  who  is  a  great  authority  in  such  a  matter, 
told  me  last  night  that  he  thought  it  the  most  conscientious 
and  exact  piece  of  historical  writing  he  had  lately  seen.  I  do 
not  yet  know  what  Hallam  thinks  of  it.  But  if  you  pass 
muster  with  these  two,  you  may  defy  all  other  critics.  I  have 
scarcely  read  any  of  the  other  papers,  though  I  have  looked 
into  Stephen's/  which  I  foresee  I  shall  like  very  much.  I 
hear  the  concluding  one  ^  very  much  commended.  At  Holland 
House  they  rather  thought  it  was  Macaulay's,  though,  from 
the  few  pages  of  it  which  I  have  read,  such  a  supposition  is  to 
me  inconceivable.  There  is  much  more  of  Macaulay  in  some 
of  your  introductory  sentences.  You  will  be  glad  to  hear 
that  he  made  a  great  speech  on  China,  the  best,  it  is  universally 
admitted,  since  his  return  from  India,  and  in  point  of  close- 
ness and  brevity,  better  than  any  in  his  first  incarnation. 
The  only  thing  which  was  thought  to  be  still  too  rhetorical, 
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and  not  quite  parliamentary,  was  the  peroration,  which  will 
generally  bo  most  admired  in  the  reading.  It  did  not  alto- 
gether occupy  a  full  hour,  and  in  forty  minutes  had  disposed 
of  every  part  of  Graham's  elaborate  harangue.  He  ia  in  great 
force  and  spirits,  and  I  hope  will  now  speak  oftener.  I  am  lead- 
ing a  shockingly  dissipated  life ;  hut  I  have  no  time  to  give  yoo  j 
any  account  of  it,  having  just  returned  at  half-past  three  from 
a  late,  long,  and  loquacious  breakfast  with  Dick  of  Dublin,' 
Sydney,  and  Sarah  Austin.  But  I  shall  come  to  your  con- 
fessional soon.— Ever  yours,  F.  J. 

T.  B.  Macaolat. 

London,  April  13,  ifilo. 
Dear  Napier, — I  have  read  the  article  on  Raleigh, 
Most  interesting  it  is,  and  more  impartial  than,  from  some 
conversations  between  us,  I  expected.  I  find  vety  little  in  it 
to  which  I  should  hesitate  to  subscribe.  I  have  glanced  at 
Brougham's  paper.  It  does  not  appear  to  me  equal  to  its 
predecessore.  Stephen's  is  very  odd,  not  without  flashes  of 
genius,  but  somewhat  enigmatical.  I  can  make  nothing  of 
Croly's  bonk.'  But  I  have  a  strong  inclination  to  try  ray 
hand  on  Romilly's  letters  and  memoirs,  which  are  just  about 
to  appear.  What  do  yon  say  to  this  ?  Probably  Brougham 
may  demand  this  subject.  If  you  think  he  will,  and  if  yon 
would  find  it  disagreeable  to  refuse  him,  let  me  know, — Ever 
yours,  T.  B.  Macadlat. 


John  Allrn. 

Ifo/liiml  Ilouse,  April  1 8. 
M?  DBAB  Sir, — Your  article  on  Raleigh  is  the  most  com- 
prehensive and  critical  account  I  have  met  with  of  that 
extraordinary  personage.  It  is  impossible  not  to  admire  the 
estent  and  versatility  of  his  talents,  the  originnlity  of  his 
views,  the  inventive  and  enterprising  character  of  his  mind. 
Yet  with  all  these  qualifications,  and  notwithstanding  his 
misfortunes,  I  feel  little  i>ity  or  regard  fur  him.     He  seems  td 
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me  to  have  been  a  selfish,  intriguing  courtier,  and  to  have 
been  regarded  as  such  by  his  contemporaries,  till  their  hatred 
was  converted  into  pity  by  his  trial.  Though  a  gallant 
soldier^  he  was  at  heart  a  buccaneer,  and  seems  to  have  cared 
little  on  which  side  he  was  engaged,  provided  he  could  get 
money  by  it. 

Brougham  is  to  be  at  home,  they  say,  on  the  28th,  and  I 
have  no  doubt  will  be  ready  with  the  articles  he  has  bespoke. 
You  are  quite  right  to  keep  him  within  bounds.  He  may 
bluster,  but  he  knows  too  well  the  value  of  the  Review  to 
quarrel  with  the  Editor,  unless  he  could  find  another  Review 
with  equal  circulation  that  would  admit  his  articles,  and  in 
that  case  he  would  treat  you  as  he  has  done  all  his  other 
friends.  He  is  not  a  malignant  or  bad-hearted  man,  but  he 
is  an  unscrupulous  one,  and  where  his  passions  are  concerned 
or  his  vanity  irritated,  there  is  no  excess  or  dereliction  of 
principle  of  which  he  is  not  capable.  His  review  ^  of  Wal- 
pole's  character  and  conduct  is  more  candid  than  I  expected 
from  him  when  discussing  the  merits  of  a  Whig ;  but,  on  the 
whole,  I  think  this  last  series  of  characters  more  flashy,  hasty, 
and  exaggerated  than  any  of  his  former  ones,  though  the 
latter  have  the  great  defect  of  being  written  under  temporary 
feelings,  and,  therefore,  very  difierent  from  what  he  would 
have  written  ten  years  ago.  Everything  he  has  done  of 
the  kind  is  full  of  blunders,  and  shows  that  they  are  hasty 
productions,  without  care  or  preparation.  Very  few  of  his 
characters,  if  any,  are  true  likenesses. 

To  return  to  your  article:  the  account  of  the  visionary 
£1  Dorado  is  exceedingly  curious.  A  delusion  so  general 
and  so  durable  can  be  compared  to  nothing  but  the  long- 
continued  belief  of  the  Christian  states  in  Prester  John. 
Your  criticisms  on  Tytler  are  perfectly  just.  You  have 
relieved  me  from  an  apprehension  that  Raleigh  had  acted  a 
more  unworthy  part  towards  Essex  than  he  appears  to  have 
done.  He  ought  to  have  been  acquitted  on  his  trial,  but  I 
believe  him  to  have  been  guilty.     He  hated  Spain,  but,  like 
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one  of  our  own  oontempoiaries,  the  present  hatred  wu 
capable,  like  Aaron's  rod,  to  ewidlow  tip  the  inferior  Ecrpente. 
Who  knows  but  that  some  future  biographer  of  Brougham 
may  reject  Hansard's  report  of  his  speech  on  the  Jamaica 
Bill,  by  an  appeal  to  bis  long-known  and  frequently  ex- 
pressed opinions  against  slavery? — Yours  truly, 

John  Allen. 


Jameb  Stephen. 

Downing  Street,  April  10,  1840.        ' 

My  dear  Sib, — Lord  Jeffrey  is  here,  and  we  shall  cer- 
tainly ruin  his  digestion  if  you  don't  reclaim  him  soon.  For 
the  present  he  seems  as  guy  as  ever,  as  he  certainly  is  a  great 
cau£e  of  gaiety  in  others.  He  had  the  good-nature  t«  sit  an 
hour  in  this  room  yesterday  afternoon,  and  I  only  wish  that 
it  might  be  his  fancy  to  indulge  me  in  the  same  way  every 
spare  afternoon  he  bus  to  pass  in  London.  Macaulay  ia 
thought  to  have  spoken  excellently  on  tbu  China  Question, 
because  on  that  occasion  he  kept  out  of  sight  his  all-knowing- 
neeSj  and  addressed  himself  straight  to  the  matter  in  debate — 
an  achievement  which  the  Dunces  flattered  themselves  was 
beyond  his  power.  Lord  Palmerston  also  obtained  great 
admiration.  He  seems  satisfied  to  do  this,  as  a  speaker,  once 
in  every  twelve  months,  and  with  reason,  for  bis  fame  rests  oa 
the  surer  basis  of  having  kept  us  out  of  war  for  the  last  tea 
years.  I  suppose  that  our  present  Rulers  are  now  to  be  let  i 
alone  until  the  Session  of  1841.  I  am  sure  at  least  that  I 
hoiJC  so,  not  in  the  interest  of  a  party,  for  I  belong  to  none ; 
or  rather,  I  tielong  to  all  in  turn ;  but,  because,  I  am  well 
convinced  tliat  at  present  no  Government  but  the  one  we 
have  could  stave  off  the  most  frightful  confusion  and  disaster. 

I  take  for  granted  that  you  have  an  eye  ta  Sir  S.  Romilly'a  j 
Memoirs.    I  knew  him  very  well,  and  partook  of  the  profound  ] 
respect  with  which  all  men  regarded  him.     But  I  never  could  ' 
feel  the  admiration  which  it  was  customary  to  express  of  his 
powers.     His  whole   exterior   (including,   not   merely  coun- 
teimuce,  demeanour,  and  habits  of  life,  but  his  carcor  as  a 
lawyer  and  politician)  was  so  very  imposing,  and  so  full  of 
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the  most  perfect  histrionic  effect,  that  I  think  he  had  credit 
given  him  very  liberally  for  interior  qualities  of  corresponding 
grandeur.  And,  beyond  doubt,  he  was  a  man  of  great 
abilities,  with  every  generous  feeling  by  which  a  public  man 
should  be  prompted.  But,  as  far  as  I  could  judge,  he  was 
not  equal  to  great  occasions,  nor  did  he  shine  in  the  lighter 
everyday  passages  of  life.  He  was  in  my  judgment  no  very 
great  orator,  and  there  was  not  a  grain  of  humour  or  wit  in 
his  composition.  Neither  do  I  think  that  he  was  much  of  a 
scholar  or  a  philosopher,  but  he  was  the  object  of  unbounded 
homage,  and  the  world  is  apt  to  be  as  profuse  in  its  praise  as 
in  its  censure.  Still  he  was  a  very  considerable  man,  and  in 
domestic  life,  one  of  the  best  models  of  conjugal  and  parental 
affection  I  have  known.  So  I  hope  that  you  will  see  to  it,  that 
he  is  reverently  and  cordially  extolled.  Lord  Brougham 
would  pronounce  a  more  eloquent,  earnest,  and  discriminating 
eulogy  on  him  than  any  man  now  alive. — Very  truly  yours, 

James  Stephen. 

J.  S.  Mill, 

India  House ,  April  22,  1840. 
My  dear  Sir, — It  is  just  possible  you  may  have  heard — 
though  it  is  most  likely  you  have  not — that  my  connection 
with  the  Wealminaier  Beview  has  terminated.  The  B/Cview 
has  gone  into  other  hands,  and  although  I  wish  well  to  the 
new  proprietors,  and  think  they  will  conduct  it  creditably  and 
usefully,  I  do  not  feel  myself  in  such  a  manner  bound  to  them 
that  I  should  wish  to  exclude  myself  from  the  power  of 
addressing  a  larger  auditory.  This  is  also  the  feeling  of 
several  of  the  best  of  my  late  coadjutors. in  the  Westminster, 
to  whom,  as  well  as  to  myself,  it  would  be  agreeable,  if  you 
g^ve  any  encouragement  to  the  proposition,  to  establish  a 
connection  with  the  Edinburgh.  I  believe  it  is  the  feeling  of 
nearly  all  Reformers  that  this  is  not  a  time  for  keeping  up  a 
flag  of  disunion  among  them  ;  and  even  I,  who  have  been  for 
some  years  attempting,  it  must  be  owned  with  very  little 
success,  to  induce  the  Radicals  to  maintain  an  independent 
position,  am  compelled  to  acknowledge  that  there  is  not  room 
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for  a  fourth  political  party  in  this  country — ^reckoning  the 
Conservatives,  the  Whig  Radicals,  and  the  Chartists  as  the 
other  three.  Of  a  clear  view  of  this  fact,  a  natural  conse- 
quence is,  a  different  notion  of  what  my  own  course  ought  to 
be.  If  I  can  hope  to  do  any  good,  it  can  only  be  by  merging 
in  one  of  the  existing  great  bodies  of  opinion ;  by  attempting 
to  gain  the  ear  of  the  liberal  party  generally,  instead  of  ad- 
dressing a  mere  section  of  it.  There  seems  no  longer  any 
reason  why  my  little  rivulet  should  continue  to  flow  separate, 
little  as  it  can  contribute  to  decide  the  colour  or  composition 
of  that  great  stream. 

Among  those  contributors  to  the  Westminster  who  would 
like  to  become  contributors  of  yours,  those  who,  I  think, 
would  be  of  most  use  to  you  (besides  Charles  BuUer,  with 
whom,  I  believe,  you  are  already  in  communication)  are 
Robertson,  the  late  Editor,  and  writer  of  many  articles,  and 
George  Fletcher,  the  author  of  two  very  interesting  papers, 
one  in  the  Number  for  December,  1838,  on  Heloisa  and 
Abelard,  the  other  (in  the  last  Number)  on  Robin  Hood.  If 
you  have  not  seen  these  articles,  I  am  sure  it  would  give  you 
pleasure  to  read  them,  especially  the  former, — Ever  yours 
truly,  J,  S,  Mill. 

India  Hoiiae^  April  27,  1840. 
My  dear  Sir, — Permit  me  in  the  first  place  to  make  my 
acknowledgments  for  the  extremely  kind  and  flattering 
manner  in  which  you  have  received  my  proposition  for  be- 
coming a  contributor  to  the  Edinburgh,  You  have  done  me 
only  justice  in  supposing  that  the  idea  of  any  compromise  of 
the  principles  of  the  Edinburgh  Review  never  entered  into  my 
mind ;  it  did  not  occur  to  me  even  to  disavow  such  a  thought. 
Of  course  I  did  not  expect  to  have  the  same  range  of  subjects 
as  I  had  in  a  Review  under  my  own  exclusive  control,  nor  to 
be  allowed  to  commit  the  Review  to  opinions  which  would  be 
obnoxious  to  its  other  writers  and  its  supporters.  I  look  for 
no  other  latitude  than  that  commonly  allowed  by  periodical 
works  to  the  individual  modes  of  thinking  of  their  various 
contributors.    There  will  be  no  difficulty  in  our  understanding 
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one  another,  since  the  principles  of  the  Review  are  public 
property,  and  what  I  have  written  in  the  last  year  or  two,  or 
what  I  may  now  write  will  soon  show  you  what  are  the 
points,  if  any,  on  which  mine  are  irreconcileable  with  them. 
I  am  myself  under  an  impression  that  there  is  very  little  of 
what  I  should  now  be  inclined  to  say  to  the  public  in  a  Review, 
which  would  be  at  all  in  contradiction  to  the  established 
character  and  purposes  of  the  Edinburgh. 

As  you  conjecture,  it  is  only  occasionally  that  I  should  find 
time  to  write  for  you,  especially  at  present,  as  I  am  desirous 
of  finishing  a  book  I  have  in  hand.  But  the  subject  you 
suggest,  my  friend  Tocqueville's  book,  is  so  very  attractive  to 
me  that,  if  the  other  arrangement  you  mention  should  not 
take  effect,  I  would  make  an  effort  to  get  an  article  ready  on 
Tocqueville  for  your  October  Number.  With  regard  to  other 
subjects,  one  thing  which  I  should  like  very  much,  and  on 
which  I  should  not  interfere  with  any  of  your  existing  con- 
tributors, would  be  to  write  occasionally  on  modem  French 
history  and  historical  literature,  with  which,  from  peculiar 
causes,  I  am  more  extensively  acquainted  than  Englishmen 
usually  are.  If  I  had  continued  to  carry  on  the  London  and 
Westminster  Review,  I  should  have  written  more  than  one 
article  on  Michelet,  a  writer  of  great  and  original  views,  very 
little  known  among  us.  One  article  on  his  history  of  France, 
and  another  combining  his  Roman  history  with  Arnold's, 
might,  I  think,  be  made  very  interesting  and  useful.  Even 
on  Guizot  there  may  be  something  still  to  be  written.  I 
mention  these  things  only  that  you  may  know  the  course  my 
thoughts  have  taken  in^  regard  to  fiiture  articles. — ^Ever  truly 
yours,  J.  S.  Mill. 

India  Rome^  September  21,  1840. 
My  dear  Sir, — Allow  me  to  thank  you  for  your  kind 
compliance,  and  more  than  compliance,  with  my  wishes  about 
the  separate  copies,  and  the  power  of  reprinting,  and  to  ex- 
press the  pleasure  it  gives  me  that  you  should  have  found 
reason  to  think  favourably  of  my  article.^    Of  course  I  cannot 
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have  the  slightest  objection  to  the  omission  of  the  sentence 
yoa  mention,  and  I  am  only  glad  that  it  is  the  only  one  upon 
which  you  feel  it  necessary  to  exercise  your  editorial  scissors. 
I  was  prepared  to  find  that  there  were  parts  of  the  article  in 
which  you  could  not  agree ;  but  on  the  points  you  mention,  I 
think  a  little  explanation  would  remove  most  of  the  diflTerence 
between  us.  I  did  not  mean  to  class  the  power  of  com- 
bination as  an  element  (except  in  a  certain  limited  sense)  of 
fitness  for  political  power,  but  only  as  one  of  the  causes  which 
actually  create  a  political  power,  whether  the  parties  are  fit 
for  it  or  not.  And  my  argument  requires  no  more.  My 
remarks,  also,  on  Tocqueville's  opinion  that  democracy  does 
not  bring  to  the  helm  the  fittest  persons  for  government, 
were  only  intended  to  moderate  the  strength  with  which  he 
claims  admission  for  that  opinion,  and  to  suggest  grounds  of 
hesitation  and  further  examination;  not  to  contradict  the 
opinion  itself,  for  on  the  whole  I,  to  a  great  degree,  coincide 
in  it,  though  not  to  the  extent  to  which  he  carries  it. 

On  the  possibility  of  a  mixed  government,  it  is  probable 
that  you  and  I  and  Tocqueville  would  on  explanation  agree. 
I  agree  and  have  long  agreed  in  all  you  say  on  the  point,  but 
he  would  say  that  one  of  the  three  powers  always  could^  by 
constitutional  means,  carry  any  point  it  was  in  earnest  about, 
if  it  chose  to  encounter  the  consequent  odium,  and  that  the 
other  two  could  not  unless  aided  by  the  one  or  by  a  portion 
of  it. 

About  future  articles,  those  which  I  have  chiefly  thought 
about,  would  require  a  good  deal  of  reading  and  reflection ; 
and  considering  that  I  have  -a  book  to  finish,  I  could  hardly 
venture  to  name  any  particular  time  for  their  being  ready. 
They  are  mostly  historical :  for  instance,  one  on  the  Romans 
and  their  history,  apropos  of  Arnold's  History  and  Michelet's ; 
or,  if  you  think  the  French  Revolution  not  too  stale  a  subject, 
I  could  write  an  article  on  Alison's  book,  or  on  the  Histoire 
Parlementaire^  that  would  perhaps  have  still  something  of 
novelty  in  its  views. 

I  have  been  much  pressed  to  write  on  the  Report  (or  rather 
Minutes  of  Evidence)  of  the  Committee  on  Currency  and 
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Banks,  especially  by  Mr.  Tooke,  with  whom  I  agree  on  the 
subject  more  than  with  anybody  else  who  has  written  on  it : 
but  I  suppose  you  would  look  to  M'CuUoch  on  that  question, 
and  even  if  he  were  not  likely,  as  I  suppose  he  is,  to  write  on 
it  himself,  you  would  probably  hardly  think  it  fair  to  him  to 
put  in  an  article  which  would  contain  what  he  would  consider 
heresies.  Mr.  Tooke  says  he  has  no  doubt  the  Quarterly  would 
take  it,  and  perhaps  it  would,  but  I  think  liberal  writers  ought 
to  stick  to  liberal  views,  and  my  adhesion  to  the  Edinburgh  is 
in  a  certain  sense  political  as  well  as  literary. 

Believe  me,  with  much  satisfaction  at  the  new  connection 
which  is  now  formed  between  us, — ^Yours  ever  faithfully, 

J.  S.  Mill. 

T.  B.  Macaulay. 

London^  June  12,  1840. 
Deab  Napieb, — An  article  this  quarter  is  out  of  the 
question.  You  may  reckon  on  me  for  October.  /  see  that 
James  is  bringing  out  a  new  edition  of  an  old  history  of 
William  the  Third's  reign.  I  should  be  glad  to  try  my  hand 
on  that,  but  Mrs.  Austin^  must  have  precedence.  I  have  re- 
ceived a  letter  begging  me  to  subscribe  to  a  monument  in 
honour  of  Sir  Walter  Scott  at  Edinburgh.  I  would  willingly 
do  so  if  I  were  satisfied  that  it  would  be  a  real  ornament  to 
the  City,  but  we  have  already  so  many  hideous  public  monu- 
ments that  I  am  not  disposed  to  add  to  the  number.  Having 
the  honour  of  representing  the  most  beautiful  town  in  the 
empire,  I  am  not  willing  to  be  art  and  part  in  spoiling  it.  If 
you  know  anything  about  this  design,  pray  give  me  your 
opinion.  I  think  that  we  shall  stand  this  year,  tottering  as 
we  appear  to  be.  Yet  it  would  not  in  the  least  surprise  me  if, 
even  next  week,  we  were  to  go  out.  As  usual,  you  omit  to 
tell  me  how  you  are,  a  matter  about  which  I  am  much  more 
curious  than  about  the  health  of  our  venerable  Mother  the 
Kirk.— Ever  yours,  T.  B.  Macaulay. 

>  "  Ranke's  History  of  the  Popes,"  translated  by  Mrs.  Austin. 
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SepUmber  17,  1840. 
Dear  Napier, — I  now  see  my  w«y  pitity  clear  to  the 
of  my  article  [Ranke],  and  am  not  on  the  whole  dissatiefi^^ 
with  the  prospect.  To  treat  so  immense  a  subject,  in  UuU^ 
the  history  of  all  Christendom  daring  a  c^itoty  and 
within  the  compass  of  a  review,  is  not  easy.  Bat  I  hope 
make  the  paper  tolerably  interesting.  I  do  not  think  that 
shall  moch  exceed  fort}-  pages.  I  cannot  positiTely  fix  a  dai 
yet,  I  shall  try  to  finish  my  work  within  a  week. — ^Ev< 
voors  tmlv,  T.  B.  Macaulay. 

London,  October  14,  1840. 
Dear  Xapier, — I  am  glad  that  yoa  are  satisfied.     I  dare 
SIT  that  there  wfll  be  plenty  of  abase ;  bat  aboat  that  I  have 
long  eeaied  to  care  one  straw.     I  have  two  plans,  indeed  three, 
in  mv  htead.     TWo  however  might,  I  think,  be  executed  for 
the  next  Nomber.     Gladstone  advertises  another  book  aboat 
the  Charch.     That  sabject  belongs  to  me,  if  I  think  it  worth 
the  treating,  particalarly  as  he  ¥rill  very  probably  say  some- 
thing concerning  my  former  article.     Leigh  Hunt  has  brooght 
out  an  edition  of  Congreve,  Wycherley,  and  Farqahar.     I  see 
it  in  the  windows  of  the  booksellers'  shops,  but  I  have  not 
looked  at  it.     I  know  their  plays,  and  the  literary  history  of 
their  time,  well  enough  to  make  an  amusing  paper.     Collier's 
controversy  with  Congreve  on  the  subject  of  the  Drama  de- 
scr>'es  to  be  better  known  than  it  is,  and  there  is  plenty  of 
amusing  and  curious  anecdote  about  Wycherley.     If  you  will 
tell  Longman  to  send  me  the  book,  I  will  see  whether  I  can 
give  you  a  short,  lively  article  on  it.     My  third  plan  cannot 
yet  be  executed.     It  is  to  review  M.  Capefigue's  history  of 
the  Consulate  and  Empire  of  Napoleon.     A  character  both  of 
the  man  and  of  the  government,  such  as  the  subject  deserves, 
has  not  yet,  in  my  opinion,  appeared.     But  there  are  still  two 
volumes  of  Capefigue's  book  to  come,  if  not  more ;  and,  though 
he  writes  with  wonderful  rapidity,  he  can  hardly  bring  them 
out  till  the  beginning  of  next  year.     Have  you  seen  the  book  ? 
Guizot  recommended  it  to  me ;  and  among  the  very  bad  books 
of  that  sort,  it  is,  in  spite  of  innumerable  faults,  the  best — 
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very  much  better  certainly  than  either  Bignon's  or  Sir  Walter 
Scott's. — Ever  yours,  T.  B.  Macaula^y. 

London,  October  29,  1840. 
Dear  Napier, — I  have  received  Hunt's  book,  and  shall 
take  it  down  with  me  to  Southampton,  whither  I  hope  to  be 
able  to  make  a  short  trip.  I  shall  give  it  well  to  Hunt  about 
Jeremy  Collier,  to  whom  he  is  scandalously  unjust.  I  think 
Jeremy  one  of  the  greatest  public  benefactors  in  our  history. 
Poor  Lord  Holland !  ^  It  is  vain  to  lament.  A  whole  genera- 
tion is  gone  to  the  grave  with  him.  While  he  lived,  all  the 
great  orators  and  statesmen  of  the  last  generation  were  living 
too.  What  a  store  of  historical  information  he  has  carried 
away.  But  his  kindness^  generosity,  and  openness  of  heart 
were  more  valuable  than  even  his  fine  accomplishments.  I 
loved  him  dearly. — Ever  yours  truly,        T.  B.  Macaulay. 

London,  November  13,  1840. 
Dear  Napier, — Yesterday  evening  I  received  Gladstone's 
book,^  and  read  it.  I  do  not  think  that  it  would  be  wise  to 
review  it.  I  observed  in  it  very  little  that  had  any  reference 
to  politics — very  little  indeed  that  might  not  be  very  con- 
sistently said  by  a  supporter  of  the  voluntary  system.  It  is, 
in  truth,  a  theological  treatise ;  and  I  have  no  mind  to  engage 
in  a  controversy  about  the  nature  of  the  sacraments,  the 
operation  of  holy  orders,  the  visibility  of  the  Church,  and 
such  points  of  learning,  except  when  they  are  connected,  as 
in  his  former  work  they  were  connected,  with  questions  of 
Government.  I  have  no  disposition  to  split  hairs  about  the 
spiritual  reception  of  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ  in  the 
Eucharist,  or  about  Baptismal  regeneration.  I  shall  try  to 
give  you  a  paper  on  a  very  different  subject — Wycherley,  and 
the  other  good-for-nothing  fellows,  whose  indecorous  wit 
Leigh  Hunt  has  edited.  I  see  that  a  life  of  Warren  Hastings 
is  just  coming  out.  I  mark  it  for  mine.  I  will  try  to  make 
as  interesting  an  article,  though  I  fear  not  so  flashy,  as  that 
on  Clive. — Ever  yours,  T.  B.  Macaulay. 

■  He  died  on  tbo  22nd  of  October. 

•  *'  Church  Principles  considered  in  their  Besnlts." 
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Lord  Brougham. 

October  20,  1840. 
My  DEA.R  Sir, — I  have  read  a  good  part  of  the  new  Number 
[October,  1840],  and  I  must  write  a  few  lines  to  warn  you. 
Take  care  of  the  author,  whoever  he  is,  of  the  first  article,^  as 
he  will  assuredly  get  you  and  the  side  of  the  question  he  is  on 
into  serious  scrapes.  Only  look  at  page  1 1.^  Luckily  for  the 
Review,  people  now-a-days  seem  never  to  think  for  twenty- 
four  hours  about  anything  they  read.  I  remember  the  time 
when  that  passage,  and  one  or  two  other  things  in  the  same 
article,  would  have  made  quite  a  hubbub  about  Lord  Jeffrey's 
ears.  But  what  I  chiefly  complain  of,  is  the  harm  it  will  do 
to  the  right  side  of  the  question,  the  side  wliich  the  article  so 
very  ably  and  honestly  espouses.  In  all  respects  I  agree  with 
it,  saving  its  being  much  too  favourable  to  the  middle  as 
against  the  working  classes ;  but  as  against  the  aristocracy, 
of  course  I  am  entirely  with  the  writer,  and,  therefore^  it  is 
that  I  grew  blind  when  I  read  that  passage.  There  is  not 
a  reader  of  ordinary  knowledge,  even  of  the  commonest  things, 
who  must  not  instantly  see  the  kind  of  mental  alienation  (I 
can  call  it  nothing  less)  under  which  a  person  must  labour  to 
forget  the  names  of  Cavendish,  Howard,  Bridgewater,  nay, 
Lord  J.  Bussell  (not  as  an  author,  but  political  agitator),  and 
scores  of  others;  and  then  if  he  means  anything  by  untUled 
aristocracy,  it  must  be  gentry,  in  which  case,  except  a  few 
stray  phenomena,  such  as  Watt,  Davy,  Arkwright,  and  Bums, 
which  are  the  exceptions,  all  authors  and  ministers  have  been 
of  that  aristocratic  class.  However,  I  will  assume  him  to 
have  no  meaning  when  he  uses  the  word  untitled,  and  that  his 
proposition  is  confined  to  the  nolle  families.  It  is  utterly  and 
absolutely  without  an  excuse.  They  have  much  more  than 
kept  their  proportion  during  the  last  hundred  years,  and  he 
says  they  have  done  nothing,  nor  even  borne  any  part.     The 

'  "  Democracy  in  America." 

'  "  In  point  of  intelligence,  it  can  still  less  be  ajB&rmed  that  the  higher 
classes  maintain  the  same  proportional  ascendancy  as  of  old.  It  wonid  be 
difficult  to  point  out  what  new  idea  in  speculation,  what  innovation  or  dis- 
covery in  the  practical  arts,  what  useful  institution,  or  what  permanently 
valuable  book.  Great  Britain  has  owed  for  the  last  hundred  years  to  her  here 
ditary  aristocracy,  titled  or  untitled. 


» 
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article  would  have  been  excellent  with  a  dozen  lines  left  out. 
Why  Macaulay  ^  is  to  tell  the  world  dogmatically,  not  only 
that  Popery  is  not  weakened,  or,  I  suppose  mitigated !  !  and 
also  that  no  one  but  a  Christian  can  have  the  least  reason  to 
believe  in  a  future  state,  is  quite  incomprehensible.  Surely 
that  last  sentence  might  have  been  spared,  especially  as,  like 
much  of  all  he  writes,  it  has  no  bearing  on  the  argument,  or 
on  any  argument.  It  is  next  thing  to  preaching  Atheism. 
To  many  it  has  the  same  efiFect,  and  the  profound  ignorance 
of  the  subject  is  to  be  noted.  When  he  dogmatically  lays  it 
down  that  natural  theology  has  made  no  progress,  has  he  never 
heard  of  Cuvier  ?  Why,  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  steps 
has  been  made  by  him — I  mean  by  the  inferences  to  which 
his  discoveries  lead — that  was  ever  made  in  any  branch  of 
science.  This  is  really  quite  clear  to  all  but  a  handful  of  poor 
fanatics. — Yours  ever  truly,  H.  B. 

October  31,  1840. 
My  dear  Sir, — As  to  Romilly  I  must  still  pause  a  while, 
chiefly  on  this  account.  There  is  an  absolute  necessity  of 
making  a  general  attack  on  this  great  and  growing  evil  of  the 
times — the  making  deceased  persons  public  property  without 
their  consent,  and  making  them  commit  ofiences  without 
their  consent.  I  will  give  two  instances.  Romilly's  most 
secret  thoughts,  all  his  weaknesses,  are  unveiled  by  his  eldest 
acting  son,  because  he  finds  in  his  father's  repositories  a  paper, 
or  two  papers,  written  partly  for  his  own  use,  and  partly  for 
the  perusal  of  his  children.  That  he  never  meant  them  to  be 
published,  is  clear  to  any  one  who  knew  him.  But  it  is  also 
clear  from  his  own  words  in  his  Will,  for  he  there  gives 
directions  as  to  what  he  wished  published,  namely,  his  Law 
EssaySy  and  desires  Whishaw  and  myself  to  decide  as  to  them, 
giving  reasons  to  guide  us ;  but  not  one  word  as  to  the  others. 
Then  I  may  add  the  prayer?  What  right  has  his  son  to 
proclaim  to  the  world  that  he  was  not  a  Christian  ?  It  was 
the  very  last  thing  Romilly  would  have  felt  himself  justified 

*  Article  on  "  Ranke's  History  of  the  Popes." 

*  This  prayer  had  been  long  previonsly  pablished  by  Dr.  Johnstone  in  his 
Memoir  of  Dr.  Parr.     (Parr's  Works,  i.  565.) 
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in  doing,  and  that  with  a  view  to  example.  Yet  no  one 
reading  that  prayer  entertains  the  least  doubt  upon  the 
subject,  nor  indeed  can.  The  other  instance  to  which  I  refer 
is  that  of  an  offence  made  to  be  committed  by  Wilberforce — 
I  mean  in  disclosing  to  the  world  what  happened  on  Pitfa 
death-bed.  The  Bishop  of  Winchester  tells  this  to  Wilberforce 
under  the  strictest  secrecy.  This  is  stated  by  Wilberforce  in 
the  letter  in  which  he  relates  it  (as  quoted  in  the  Edinburgh 
Review,^  and,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  quoted  without  any  expres- 
sion of  blame,  or  even  regret  that  the  sons  should  have 
committed  the  outrage  of  printing  the  letter).  Wilberforce 
may  not  have  been  even  justified  in  privately  writing  this  to 
a  very  intimate  friend,  but  that  is  quite  a  different  thing  from 
a  publication  like  this.  And  don't  let  it  be  said  that  Pitt's 
death  makes  the  least  difference,  for  Pitt  was  dead  when  the 
Bishop  told  W.,  and  exacted  the  promise  of  secrecy.  Now, 
if  it  be  said  the  world  is  benefited  by  such  information  being 
communicated,  I  am  sure,  suppose  it  to  be  so,  it  has  no 
right  to  the  benefit  unless  it  came  by  that  benefit  fairly.  If 
Wilberforce  had  been  guilty  of  felony,  the  world  would  have 
been  benefited  by  his  son  informing  against  him,  but  no  one 
could  have  endured  the  son's  name  ever  after,  and  this  is  a 
less  strong  case  in  one  respect  that,  strictly  speaking,  there  is 
a  duty  to  disclose  crime,  but  there  is  none  to  disclose  gossip. 
Surely  the  rule  is  plain,  that  no  man*s  letters  or  other  writings 
are  to  be  published  after  his  death  which  he  himself — had  he 
been  alive — would  not  have  wished,  or  at  least  allowed  to  be 
published,  only  making  allowance  for  any  difference  arising 
from  his  being  dead,  e,g,  the  publication  not  affecting  any 
interest  which  expired  with  his  life.  Now,  a  calm,  but  a  full 
dismission  of  this  question  seems  quite  a  necessary  part  of  any 
n^viow,  and  my  wish  must  be  to  keep  it  very  general,  so  as  to 
In^nr  as  little  as  {x>ssible  on  the  Bomillys,  and  this  might 
hain|HT  mo.  So  I  must  consider  the  question.  The  publica- 
Wk\\\  of  Wilborforce's  letter  about  Pitt  is  a  fully  stronger 
instauiv  than  the  other  in  some  respects;  but  their  giving  to 

*  Hy  Jt»lfrpv,  in  hi«  Article  on  the  "  Wilberforce  Correspondence/'  October, 
1HU>. 
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(ie  niTld  Romillj'e  secret  feelings,  and  the  thou^htB  he  let 

psss  ttiroiigh  his  mind,  and  very  likelj  afterwards  rc^rettt'd, 

.    -)■  rully  &  grave  ofFenee.     I  eec  you  have  formi^d  a  very  harsh 

opinion  of  the  manner  in  which  the  Quarterly  'Ree'tew  deals 

•^th  the  fdbject.  When  I  i-ead  it  I  was  agreeahly  disappointed, 

'p'^sfllWting  the  great  bitterness  which  the  Tories  used  always 

to    ihow  towards  Komitly.  and  I  expected  something  much 

taofe  severe.     It  seemed  (as  I  recollect  it)  to  l»e  written  with 

kindly  feeling  townrds  R.  which  I  had  not  ex|>ected,     I 

I,  however,  loot  at  it  again.     I  can't  wonder  that  all  of 

.  I«rty  <hoi)Id  feel   Romilly's  uniform  hostility  towards 

n,  and  which  prevails  with  much  personality  through  his 

I  font!  of  tlie  reasons  why  T  am  sorry  it  is  published), 

■  it  sbons  him  to  have  teen  extremely  warped  by  party 

;  and  I  am  as  snre  as  I  am  of  my  existence,  that  if 

f  liad  gone  over  it,  after  ati  interval,  he  would  have  mitigated 

'  ■•  he  did  many  of  his  personal  opinions  about  both  Whigs 

1  Tories,  though  he  never  would  sufior  Melbourne  and  one 

two   others    to    he   numed   without   severely  condemning 

-Yours,  H.  B. 

Hovmlier  1,  1840. 
Ifr  PKAU  Sir, — I  have  now  read,  with  more  care,  the 
virterlj/  Iteriffw  on  Romilly,  and  it  is  needless  to  say  how 
tIj*  I  disagree  in  the  greater  part  of  it.  But  I  must  in 
B  own  that,  coming  from  an  avowed  enemy,  we  have  no 
jht  to  et)mpluin.  I  recollect  when  the  King  of  Hanover 
Kt>iikD  of  Cumberland)  read  the  article  in  the  Edinburgh 
>«inew  on  Lord  Eldon  and  others  (1838),  he  wrote  to  a 
who  showed  me  the  letter,  that,  "  coming  from  an 
my,  the  paper  had  gratified  him  exceedingly."  Ho  added 
that|  of  course,  had  a  friend  of  Lord  Eldon  (meaning  a 
political  friend)  (fritten  it,  he  would  have  bad  a  very  diiferent 
of>inion.  He  is  a  very  clever  and  clear-headed  man,  and  this 
bIiowa  it.  Surely  we  had  no  right  whatever  to  expect  that 
they  whom  RomlUy  had  all  his  life  so  stoutly  opposed,  and 
who  were  treated  by  him  with  great  harshness,  should  treat 
him  as  his  friends  would  do,  nt  the  very  moment,  when  a  most 
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injudicious  act  of  bis  family  was  bringing  out  all  bis  secret 
thoughts  against  them.     Only  place  yourself  in  the  same 
position,  and  suppose  that  Canning's  private  journals  bad  beea 
published, — the  journals  be  may  have  kept  while  the  bitterest 
enemy  of  the  Whigs,  and  in  every  page  of  which  there  must 
have  been  some  passage  offensive  to  the  feelings  of  the  living 
and  of  the  friends  of  the  dead.     Would  any  mercy  have  been 
shown  to  Canning's  character  and  memory  by  any  of  the 
Whig  party,  either  in  society  or  in  Reviews?     Would  the 
line  have  been  drawn,  of  only  attacking  Canning's  executors, 
who  published  the  papers,  and  leaving  Canning  himself  un- 
touched ?     Clearly  and  certainly  not,  and  yet  I  am  putting  a 
very  much  weaker  case,  for  we  had  joined  Canning,  and  all 
political   enmity  was   at  an   end ;    whereas  the  Tories  and 
Romilly  never  had  for  an  hour  laid  aside  their  mutual  hostility. 
That  the  article  in  question  contains  some  most  absurd  rather 
than  unfair  things,  is  certain ;  for  instance,  calling  the  prayer 
Pharisaical^  which  is  nonsense,  for  pharisaical  means,  not  one 
who  expresses  himself  satisfied  with  bis  lot,  but  with  himself 
and  his  own  merits — and  so  of  other  things.     But  I  really 
must  say  that,  had  a  proof  of  Canning  not  being  a  Christian 
been  found  in  his  papers,  and  had  his  family  been  so  senseless 
as  to  publish  it,  I  as  entirely  believe  that  the  Edinburgh 
Review  would  have  adverted  to  it  as  I  believe  that  the  sun 
shines  by  day.     Let  us  not  blind  ourselves,  and,  by  so  doing, 
exaggerate  in  one  direction  and  diminish  in  another.     I  am 
all  along  assuming  that  this  is  the  import  of  the  evidence, 
and  can  any  one  doubt  it  ?     I  dwell  on  it  because  it  is  the 
main  ground  of  my  objection  to  the  publication.  Here  is  a  man, 
in  secret  and  in  absolute  sincerity,  pouring  out  his  soul  before 
his  Maker,  and  he  makes  not  the  least  allusion  whatever  to 
any  one   Christian    tenet.     On   the   contrary,  he  speaks   of 
prayer  in  a  manner  contrary  to  the  doctrines  of  Christianity, 
and  no  note  whatever  is  given  {nor  can  he  given)  affirming  that, 
notwithstanding  this,  he  was  a  Christian.     The  case  is  quite 
clear.     Now,   why  puWish  this?     The  pious   strain   of  the 
letters  and  sketch  were  quite  enough  to  prove  how  perfectly 
amiable  and  reh'gious  a  man  he  was.    All  the  benefit  which  his 
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^^thority  could  have  with  Atheists  and  sceptics  was  gained  by 
puUishing  these  letters.  What  he  says  of  the  French  Atheists 
^a8  most  fit  to  be  published  with  this  view.  But  what  earthly 
good  could  be  done  by  going  further,  and  letting  it  be  known 
that  he  had  no  belief  in  Revelation  ?     I  know  that  he  himself 
lad  the  greatest  abhorrence  of  all  publications  against  Chris- 
tianity^ and^  surely,  if  ribaldry  and  sneering  shake  one  man's 
belief,  authority,  and  such  authority  as  this,  will  unsettle  a 
hundred!     I  am  sure,  for  example,  he  would  have  been  ex- 
ii^inely  indignant  at  that  flippant  and  also  absurd  passage  of 
Aracaulay,  to  which  I  adverted  in  a  former  letter — the  passage 
'«^    which  he,  in  a  line   and  a  half,  knocks   down   the  im- 
CDrtaUty  of  the  soul,  as  if  none  but  a  Christian  has  any  right 
believe  in  it.     Macaulay  may  possibly  be  a  Christian  him- 
f,  and  so  escape  the  consequences  of  his  dictum ;  but  he 
ly  depend  upon  it,  first,  that  many  who  are  not,  believe 
^Tiily  in  the  doctrine,  and  next,  that  the  language  of  ninety - 
Xoe  in  a  hundred  Atheists  on  the  subject   always   is,  and 
Xways  has  been,  exactly  what  he  has  used.     What  I  meant 
Jr  Cuvier  was  this — Macaulay  speaks  of  no  step  having  ever 
n  made  in  Natural  Religion.     Now,  I  call  it  a  step  to  have 
emonstrated,  as  Cuvier  has  done,  that  an  interposition — a 
^^racle,  a  suspension  of  the  laws  of  nature,  as  we  now  see 
^hem,  and  always  have  since  the  race  existed — did  once  take 
'J)Iace  subsequent  to  the  creation  of  the  world.     That  inteqjo- 
^ition  is — the  creation  of  certain  species,  and,  among  others, 
the  human.     Now,  I  know  many  have  been  converted  from 
scepticism,  if  not  from  Atheism,  both  on  the  Continent  and  in 
Eagland,  by  this  argument.     I  believe  Sir  P.  Francis  to  have 
been  among  the  number.     I  know  he  studied  Cuvier  the  last 
three  years  of  his  life.     I  also  have  had  many  communications 
from  converts  since  my  Analysis  of  Cuvier  was  published  two 
years  ago. 

All  these  things  deserve  serious  consideration,  though  I 
don't  know  that  they  bear  at  all  on  the  question  respecting 
Romilly's  life  being  reviewed  by  me,  for,  of  course,  whatever 
I  could  not  defend  or  explain  away  (as  regarded  himself)  I 
should   leave   untouched;    further   than    that   justice   might 
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make  it  necessary  to  note  his  having  had  some  strong  pre- 
judices^ and  also  to  lament  his  having  belonged  to  the 
Commission,  in  1806,  about  the  Princess  of  Wales^  which  the 
publication,  with  its  usual  folly,  brings  forward.  On  this, 
however,  great  matter  of  extenuation  is  to  be  found  in  his 
official  position,  and  possibly  Piggott^  declined  it  from  in- 
dolence. It  is  a  serious  loss  to  me,  if  I  undertake  it,^  that  I 
have  lost  the  person  whom  I  should  chiefly  have  desired  to 
confer  with  on  delicate  and  difficult  points,  namely.  Lord 
Holland,  for  the  Chief  Justice  [Denman]  knew  Romilly  so 
much  less,  that  I  shall  not  have  the  same  help  from  him, 
though,  as  regards  feelings  for  his  memory,  his  will  be  all  one 
could  wish.  By  the  way,  Lord  Holland  has  left  me  in  his 
Will,  what  I  prize  much^  the  portrait  of  Romilly  which  is  at 
Holland  House,  but  you  need  not  mention  this,  except  to 
intimate  friends. — Yours,  H.  B. 

T.  B.  Macaulay. 

London,  December  4,  1840. 
Dear  Napier, — It  is  of  great  importance  that  a  really 
good  paper  on  the  Eastern  Question  should  precede  the  meet- 
ing of  Parliament.  Now,  I  can  procure  you  one  from  the 
.  very  best  quarter,  written — ^but  this  I  tell  you  in  strict 
secrecy — ^at  the  embassy  in  Paris,  and  revised  by  Palmerstou. 
At  least,  I  fully  believe  that,  in  a  few  days,  I  could  send  you 
such*  an  article.  Have  you  room  for  it?  I  am  just  about  to 
sit  down  to  work  hard  for  you.  To-day  I  mean  to  go  to  the 
British  Museum,  in  order  to  collect  a  little  tattle  about  those 
fnauvais  sujets^  Leigh  Hunt's  heroes. — Ever  yours, 

T.  B.  M. 

Lofuion,  December  8,  1840. 
Dear  Napier, — I  shall  work  at  my  article  whenever  I 
have  a  leisure  hour,  but  I  fear  that  I  shall  hardly  finish  it  in 
less  than  three  weeks.     I  shall  try  to  make  it  amusing  to 
lovers  of  literary  gossip. 

^  Sir  Arthur  Piggott  wa«  the  Whig  Attornej-Generml  in  1806 :    Romilly 
was  Solicitor-General. 

'  Lord  Brougham  did  not  undertake  it. 


I  will  not  pla^rue  yna  with  ailments  about  the  Eastern 
Question.  My  own  opinion  lius  long  bwn  made  up.  Unless 
England  meant  to  ]iermit  a  virtual  partition  of  the  Ottoman 
Empire  between  Franctt  and  Russiu,  she  hiid  no  i/lioice  but  to 
act  as  she  has  acted.  Had  the  Treaty  of  July  not  been  signed, 
Nicholas  would  have  been  really  muster  of  Constantinople,  and 
Thiers  of  Alexandria.  The  Treaty  once  mode,  I  never  would 
have  conwnted  to  flinch  from  it,  whatever  had  been  the 
daiigCT,  I  am  satisfied  that  the  war  party  in  France  is  in- 
satiable anil  unappeasable ;  that  concessione  would  only  havu 
strengUiened  and  emboldened  it;  and  that,  after  stooping  to 
the  lowest  humiliations,  we  should  soon  have  had  to  fight, 
without  allies,  and  at  every  disadvantage.  The  policy  which 
has  been  followed,  I  believe,  to  be  not  only  a  just  and 
honourable,  but  eminently  a  pacific  policy.  Whether  the 
peace  of  the  world  will  long  be  preserve<l,  I  do  not  pretend  to 
say ;  but  I  finnly  hold  that  the  best  ehance  of  preserving  it 
was  to  make  the  Tieaty  of  July,  and,  having  made  it,  to 
execute  it  resolutely.  For  my  own  part,  I  will  t«ll  you  plainly 
that,  if  the  course  of  events  had  driven  Palmerston  to  resign, 
I  would  have  resigned  with  him,  though  I  bad  stood  alone. 
I  loved  and  honoured  and  deeply  regretted  Lord  Holland,  hut 
we  must  find,  I  am  afraid,  some  other  ground  for  the  feeling 
which  we  entertain  towards  his  memory  than  hie  public 
conduct  during  the  last  three  months  of  his  life.  This  is  a 
piiinful  subject,  and  I  should  not  touch  on  it  except  in  writing 
to  one  who  appreciated  his  noble  qualities.  I  really  do  believe, 
however,  that  if  he  hail  lived  to  read  the  speeches  of  Remusat 
and  Thiers,  he  would  have  lieeii  completely  converted.  Look 
at  what  the  late  Ministers  of  Louis  Philipi*  have  avowed,  with 
respect  to  the  Dalearic  Islands.  Were  euch  designs  ever  pro- 
claimed before,  except  in  n  ercw  of  pirates  or  a  den  of  robbers  ? 
Look  at  Mauguin's  and  Barrot's  speeches  about  Kngland.  Is 
it  for  the  sake  of  such  rricudsbip  as  this  that  our  country  is  to 
alfdieate  her  rank  and  sink  iiiti)  a  dependency  ?  I  like  war 
quite  as  little  as  Sir  William  Molesworth  or  Mr.  Fonblanque. 
It  is  fooliiih  and  wicked  to  bellow  for  war  merely  for  war's 
nko,  like  the  nmip  oftlie  .Mountain  at  Piiris.     T  would  never 
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make  offensive  war.  I  would  never  offer  to  any  other  power 
a  provocation  which  might  be  a  feir  ground  for  war.  But  I 
never  would  abstain  from  doing  what  I  had  a  clear  right  to 
do^  because  a  neighbour  chooses  to  threaten  me  with  an  unjust 
war ;  first,  because  I  believe  that  such  a  policy  would  in  the  end 
inevitably  produce  war ;  and,  secondly,  because  I  think  war, 
though  a  very  great  evil,  by  no  means  so  great  an  evil  as 
subjugation  and  national  humiliation. 

In  the  present  case  I  think  the  course  taken  by  the  Govern- 
ment unexceptionable.  If  Guizot  prevails — that  is  to  say,  if 
reason,  justice,  and  public  law  prevail — we  shall  have  no  war. 
If  the  writers  of  tlie  National  and  the  singers  of  the  Marseii^ 
laise  prevail,  we  can  have  no  peace.  At  whatever  cost,  at 
whatever  risk,  these  banditti  must  be  put  down,  or  they  will 
put  down  all  commerce,  civilization,  order,  and  the  indepen- 
dence of  nations. 

Of  course,  what  I  write  to  you  is  confidential ;  not  that  I 
should  hesitate  to  proclaim  the  substance  of  what  I  have  said 
on  the  hustings  or  in  the  House  of  Commons ;  but  because  I 
do  not  measure  my  words  in  pouring  myself  out  to  a  friend. 
But  I  have  run  on  too  long,  and  should  have  done  better  to 
have  given  the  last  half-hour  to  Wycherley. — Ever  yours, 

T.  B.  Macaulay. 

Colonel  Napier. 

FresAford,  Bath,  December  29,  1840. 
My  dear  Sir, — I  have  just  got  your  letter  with  its  en- 
closure, and  before  I  proceed  to  read  the  latter,  I  sit  down  to 
thank  you  for  it,  and  for  your  kind  expressions.  It  gives  me 
great  pleasure  to  have  my  work  reviewed  in  your  periodical, 
and  by  my  friend  Mr.  Roebuck,^  who  is,  I  know,  well  able 
and  willing  to  tell  me  the  truth  about  my  work ;  and  coming 
through  your  influential  and  widely-spread  journal,  will,  I  am 
sure,  give  me  weight  with  men  of  fair  and  just  minds  in  every 
part  of  the  world,  for  to  every  part  of  the  world  your  influence 
in  literature  extends ;  it  will  also  be  a  support  to  me  in  the 
minds  of  men  who  judge  only  through  other's  views,  against 

*  January,  1841—"  Napier's  History  of  the  Peninsular  War." 
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the  unfair  attacks  in  the  Quarterly,  I  am  obliged  to  you, 
for  as  neither  Roebuck  nor  myself  hold  the  political  opinions 
of  your  journal,  your  fairness  in  accepting  his  review  with 
his  own  views  is  the  more  handsome. — Yours  feithfully, 

W.  F.  P.  Napier 

T.  B.  Macaulay. 

London^  JDecemher  28,  1840. 
Dear  Napier, — I  send  you  the  paper  on  the  Eastern 
Question.  It  has  undergone  Palmerston's  revision,  and  he 
pronounces  it  very  excellent.  I  should  be  inclined  to  soften 
a  few  passages  here  and  there.  My  own  opinion  is  that  the 
article  is,  in  the  main,  a  very  clear,  able,  and  temperate 
paper ;  but  you  have,  of  course,  the  sole  right  to  judge.  I 
have,  as  I  told  you,  secured  you  a  retreat  without  possibility 
of  offence ;  and  in  a  letter  which  I  received  from  Paris  this 
morning,  Bulwer  speaks  of  it  as  a  mere  chance  whether  it 
will  be  in  time  or  not.  As  to  my  article,  I  think  it  may  be 
headed  '*  Comic  Dramatists  of  the  Restoration."  I  hope  that 
it  may  be  amusing.  It  is  neither  profound  nor  brilliant.  I 
see  that  the  Life  of  Hastings  comes  out  this  week.  I  cannot 
promise  you,  however,  another  article  for  some  time.  You  see 
that  I  am  willing  to  work  for  you  when  Parliament  is  up,  and 
you  must  take  my  excuses  when  we  are  sitting. — ^Ever  yours, 

T.  B.  M. 

London^  January  11,  1841. 
Dear  Napier, — I  have  sent  the  revise  to  Bulwer  at  Paris. 
I  have  told  him  that  the  mention  of  his  observations  at  Con- 
stantinople seemed  to  you,  as  well  as  to  me,  somewhat  awk- 
ward, and  hardly  compatible  with  the  preservation  of  his 
incognito^  to  which  he  attached  so  much  importance;  and 
that  some  hacking  and  hewing  had  consequently  been  ne- 
cessary. I  am  not  of  your  opinion  respecting  the  paper.  It 
is  not  very  correctly  written,  even  after  having  undergone 
your  very  valuable  revision ;  but  it  is  a  well-reasoned,  lumin- 
ous, and  temperate  statement  of  the  case  of  the  Government.^ 

*  Art.  9,  January,  1841—"  France  and  the  Eait/'  by  the  late  Lord  Dalling 
and  Bulwer. 
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As  to  my  own  paper,  if  you  are  content,  so  am  I.  I  set 
less  value  on  it  than  on  anything  that  I  have  written  sinoe 
I  was  a  boy.  I  have  hardly  opened  Gleig's  book  [Life  of 
Warren  Hastings],  and  I  cannot  yet  judge  whether  I  can 
review  it  before  it  is  complete.  I  am  not  quite  sure  that  so 
vast  a  subject  may  not  bear  two  articles.  The  scene  of  the 
first  would  lie  principally  in  India.  The  B/ohilla  war,  the 
disputes  of  Hastings  and  his  Council,  the  character  of  Francis, 
the  death  of  Nuncomar,  the  rise  of  the  empire  of  Hyder,  the 
seizure  of  Benares,  and  many  other  interesting  matters,  would 
furnish  out  such  a  paper.  In  the  second,  the  scene  would  be 
changed  to  Westminster.  There  we  should  have  the  Coalition, 
the  India  Bill,  the  impeachment,  the  characters  of  all  the 
noted  men  of  that  time,  from  Burke  who  managed  the  pro- 
secution of  Hastings  down  to  the  wretched  Tony  Pasquin, 
who  first  defended  and  then  libelled  him.  I  hardly  know  a 
story  so  interesting,  and  of  such  various  interest.  And  the 
central  figure  is  in  the  highest  degree  striking  and  majestic. 
I  think  Hastings,  though  far  from  faultless,  one  of  the 
greatest  men  that  England  ever  produced.  He  had  pre- 
eminent talents  for  government,  and  great  literary  talents 
too,  fine  taste,  a  princely  spirit,  and  heroic  equanimity  in  the 
midst  of  adversity  and  danger.  He  was  a  man  for  whom 
Nature  had  done  much  of  what  the  Stoic  philosophy  pretended, 
and  only  pretended,  to  do  for  its  disciples.  "Mens  sequa  in 
arduis''  is  the  inscription  under  his  picture  in  the  Government 
House  at  Calcutta,  and  never  was  there  a  more  appropriate 
motto.  He  really  was — I  do  not  know  that  I  quote  quite 
accurately — 

"As  one  in  suffering  aU  that  suffers  nothing, 
A  man  that  fortune's  buffets  and  rewards 
Hath  ta'en  with  equal  thanks." 

Hamlet,  Act  8,  Scene  2. 

This  story  has  never  been  told  as  well  as  it  deserves. 
Mill's  account  of  Hastings's  administration  is,  indeed,  very 
able  ;  the  ablest  part  in  my  judgment  of  his  work ;  but  it  is 
dry.  As  to  Glcig,  unless  he  has  greatly  improved  since  he 
wrote  Sir  Thomas  Munro's  Life,  he  will  make  very  little  of 
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*^^  subject.  I  am  not  bo  vain  as  to  think  that  I  can  do  it 
^U  justice;  but  the  success  of  my  paper  on  Clive  has  em- 
boldened me,  and  I  have  the  advantage  of  being  in  hourly 
^tercouree  with  Trevelyan,  who  is  thoroughly  acquainted 
^b  the  lang^oages,  manners,  and  diplomacy  of  the  Indian 
^<>«Mtfi.— Ever  yours^  T.  B.  Macaulay. 

London,  January  25,  1841. 
Deab  Napier, — If  you  could  think  of  any  peg  on  which  I 
""■^^ht  hang  an  article  on  Vanbrugh  and  Farquhar,  I  should 
'4e  the  subject  exceedingly.    I  think  the  new  Life  of  Hastings 
^  Worst  book  that  I  ever  saw.     I  should  be  inclined  to  treat 
It  mercilessly  were  it  not  that  the  writer,^  though  I  never  saw 
^^^  is  in  some  sense  placed  officially  under  me.    And  I  think 
u^ine  woukl  be  something  like  tyranny  and  insolence  in  pour- 
"*ff  contempt  on  a  person  who  has  a  situation  from  which  I 
^*^^d,  for  aught  I  know,  have  him  dismissed^  and  in  which  I 
^'^ainly  could  make  him  very  uneasy.     It  would  be  far  too 
^'^kerish  a  proceeding  for  me  to  strike  a  man  who  would 
"1^^  some  difficulty  in  retaliating.     I  shall,  therefore,  speak  of 
''**^  much  less  sharply  than  he  deserves,  unless  indeed  we 
*^^^'tild  be  out,  which  is   not  improbable.     In   that   case,   I 
*^^^uld,  of  course,  be  quite  at  liberty.     Bulwer's  article  is,  as 
^^  as  I  can  learn,  universally  liked.     He  has  himself  written 
^  me  in  a  tone  of  considerable  irritation  about  the  changes 
^^ich  have  been  made,  and  about  some  typographical  errors. 
^  ^ve  soothed  him  as  well  as  I  could,  and  have  no  doubt  that 
^^8  good  sense  and  good  temper  will  prevail  over  the  sensi- 
bility of  an  author. — Ever  yours,  T.  B.  Macaulay. 

James  Stephen. 

Downing  Street^  Fehrnary  9,  1841. 

My  dear  Sir, — I  am  really  obliged  to  you  for  the  kindness 

with  which  you  acquiesce  in  my  apology  (most  reluctantly 

made)  for  the  non-completion  of  my  promised  contribution. 

I  am  prompted  to  go  on  by  some  things  in  your  two  last 

'  Tbe  Rev.  O.  R.  Qleig,  then  ChBpUin-General  to  the  Forces.    Macmulay 
at  this  time  was  Secretary  at  War. 
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Numbers.^  I  need  not  tell  you  how  mach  I  admire,  nor  how 
much  I  love  the  author  of  them.  But  I  am  one  of  the  many 
(for  I  believe  there  are  many)  to  whom  they  have  given  pain. 
I  cannot  but  cherish  the  good  old  Protestant  feelings  of  onr 
ancestors,  and  am  a  little  unhappy  that  there  should  be  ex- 
ultation at  Rome  (for  such  I  hear  is  the  fact)  over  a  paper 
published  in  the  city  of  John  Knox,  by  a  member  of  the 
British  Cabinet.  Then,  again,  I  have  a  great  veneration  for 
the  Puritans,  although  they  did  write  and  say  some  things 
not  overwise  about  stage  plays,  and  I  do  not  like  that  they 
should  be  flung  at.  Now,  all  the  revenge  I  desire  is  that  of 
publishing,  in  the  same  journal,  some  notions  of  my  own 
touching  the  Puritans  of  the  BK)man  Catholic  Church,  and  of 
showing  that  the  body-corporate  of  the  Edinburgh  Review 
has  a  vivid  perception  of  the  deformities  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  system,  and  of  the  beauties  of  Puritanism,  even 
when  so  deformed.  In  short,  I  want  to  be  a  little  controver- 
sial, without  one  word  of  controversy;  and  to  prop  up,  with 
however  incalculably  feebler  a  shoulder,  what  my  inimitable 
friend  has  been  a  little  rudely  shoving  down. — ^Very  truly 
yours,  James  Stephen. 

Colonial  Office,  April  28,  1841. 
My  dear  Sir, — Robert  Wilberforce^  is  an  honest,  and 
learned,  and  good  man.  If  my  son  were  a  clergyman,  I  could 
wish  him  no  better  guide  during  his  novitiate.  Robert  has 
much  to  teach^  and  is  glad  to  impart  it.  As  a  zealous  and 
liberal  Pastor,  he  gives  an  example  worthy  of  all  imitation  ; 
and  as  a  Preacher,  may  usefully  admonish  a  young  man  how 
unavailing  in  the  pulpit  are  all  other  powers  when  detached 
from  the  power  of  exciting  sympathy.  For  a  person  of  his 
understanding  and  piety,  he  is  unimpressive  to  an  extent 
which  provokes  and  rewards  an  investigation  of  the  causes  of 
his  failure.  Of  the  ninety  rounds  of  which  the  Newman- 
Catholic  ladder  is  composed,  he  has  not,  I  think,  mounted 

*  Macaulay's  Articles  on  "Ranke's  History  of  the  Popes,"  and  "Comic 
Dramatists  of  the  Restoration." 

^  Robert  Isaac  Wilberforce,  elder  brother  of  the  late  Bishop,  and  joint 
author  of  their  father's  Life,  eventually  went  over  to  Rome. 
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more  than  half;  and,  notwithstanding  the  judgment  of  my 
friend  at  Rugby ,^  I  think  that  there  is  something  to  be  said 
in  favour  of  the  earlier  speculations  of  these  reformers.  In 
their  reaction  against  the  lower  Evangelical  party,  they  have 
rushed  into  extravagancies  at  which  one  must  needs  wonder. 
But  they  are  a  set  of  hard-working,  deep-reading,  self-deny- 
ing men,  and  will  not  pass  away  without  doing  much  good  in 
their  generation.  As  for  Newman  himself,  I  am  sorry  that 
his  integrity  should  be  impugned.  I  am  convinced  that  a 
more  upright  man  does  not  exist.  But  his  understanding 
is  essentially  illogical  and  inveterately  imaginative;  and  I 
have  reason  to  fear  that  he  labours  under  a  degree  of  cerebral 
excitement  which  unfits  him  for  the  mastery  of  his  own 
thoughts  and  the  guidance  of  his  own  pen. 

I  am  very  sorry  that  anything  prevented  your  coming  to 
London.  Among  other  evils  connected  with  it,  is  the  spoiling 
a  project  which  some  of  us  had  formed  of  giving  you  an 
Edinburgh  B/Cview  dinner,  none  but  contributors  to  be  ad- 
mitted, and  Macaulay,  of  course,  in  the  chair.  Imagine  what 
speeches  would  have  been  spoken,  and  how  the  "  proudest 
day  of  your  life  '*  has  been  allowed  to  set  in  silence ! 

After  the  division  of  Monday,  the  Government  would  seem 
to  be  in  a  dying  state,  but  I  do  not  believe  it.  The  case  I 
take  to  be  this :  they  will  not  resign,  and  Sir  R.  Peel  will  not 
force  them  out.  They  know  themselves  to  be  in  his  power,  but 
they  also  know  that  his  wish  and  aim  is  not  to  use  that  power, 
but  to  owe  his  rise  to  their  voluntary  fall.  The  one  party  will 
not  commit  suicide,  nor  the  other  assassination.  While  they 
thus  hesitate  who  is  to  inflict  the  deadly  blow,  it  will  perhaps 
not  be  inflicted  at  all — ^a  strange  game  for  the  parties  who 
are  playing  it ;  a  melancholy  one  for  those  at  whose  expense 
it  is  played. — ^Very  truly  yours,  James  Stephen. 

Downing  Street^  May  24,  1841. 
My    dear    Sir, — As   I  well  know,  or  at  least  can  well 
imagine,  how  important  it  must  be  to  you  to  be  in  forward- 
ness with  your  periodical  payments  to  the  public  at  large^ 

*  Dr.  Arnold. 
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I  shall,  as  you  propose,  send  yon  from  thirty  to  forty  pages 
of  my  MS.^  T  should  apprise  you,  however,  that,  until  you 
have  seen  the  conclusion,  your  judgment  must  be  more  or  lest 
undecided.  The  subject  touches  indirectly  but  inevitably  on 
some  of  the  topics  and  feelings  of  the  day  we  live  in.  My  wish 
is,  without  preaching  about  it,  at  once  to  inculcate  and  illustrate 
the  exercise  of  kindness  and  mutual  charity,  even  towards  those 
of  our  fellow  Christians  from  whom  we  most  widely  differ;  and 
to  suggest  the  conclusion,  that  the  real  importance  of  our 
differences,  though  exceedingly  great,  is  much  less  than  our 
mutual  animosities  would  seem  to  imply.  This  is  to  tread  on 
difficult  ground,  and  I  can  imagine  that  your  views  may  differ 
from  mine  too  far  to  allow  you  to  introduce  them  to  the  world. 
Yet  I  hope  not ;  for  the  conclusions  to  which  I  wish  to  point 
are  so  deeply  fixed  in  my  mind,  by  the  observation  and  thoughts 
of  many  years,  that  I  should  regret  to  know  that  you  in 
substance  dissented  from  them.  I  cannot  suppose  a  more 
decided  Protestant  than  myself;  but  neither  can  I  doubt  that 
there  is  a  Catholic  Christianity  which  may  flourish  alike  at 
Rome  and  at  Geneva,  and  which,  whenever  it  yields  its  proper 
fruits,  produces  some  of  the  most  interesting  specimens,  any- 
where to  be  found,  of  human  character. — Very  truly  yours, 

James  Stephen. 

T.  B.  Macaulay. 

London^  April  26,  1841. 
Dear  Napieb, — When  I  proposed  two  articles  on  Hastings, 
I  was  not  aware  of  the  strength  of  the  objections  to  that 
precedent.  Neither  was  I  aware  that  you  would  not  object 
on  such  an  occasion  to  an  article  of  a  hundred  pages  or  there- 
abouts. I  am  decidedly  of  opinion  that  it  would  be  better  to 
despatch  the  whole  in  one  paper,  which  would  be  shorter  than 
that  on  Bacon ;  but  for  this  you  must  wait  till  the  October 
Number,  for  the  troubles  of  the  session  are  but  just  com- 
mencing, and  I  despair  of  having  a  quiet  day  for  writing 
during  the  next  two  months.  I  have  arranged  with  Leigh 
Hunt  for  a  paper  on  the  Colmans,  which  will  be  ready  for  the 

»  Article  on  the  "  Port  RoyalisU." 
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^^K  Number.  He  has  written  some  very  pretty  lines  on  the 
^iueen,  who  has  been  very  kind  to  him,  both  by  sending  him 
i&oxief ,  and  by  conntenaneing  his  play.  It  has  oceurred  to  me 
^t  if  poor  Southey  dies^ — and  his  best  friends  must  now  pray 
fcrbii  death, — Leigh  Hunt  might  very  fitly  have  the  laurel, 
tfthitabiard  fashion  is  to  be  kept  up,  or,  at  all  events,  the 
pntioa  and  the  sack.  I  wish  that  you  could  move  Rogers  to 
^te  askort  character  of  Lord  Holland  for  us.  Nobody  knew 
^  hoaae  so  well,  and  Rogers  is  no  mean  artist  in  prose. — 
^^  yours,  T.  B.  Macaulay. 

London,  April  30,  1841. 

^Eab  Napier, — It  is  utterly  impossible  that  I  can  furnish 

V  "^uly  an  article  of  the  extent  necessary  for  treating  the  life 

^  Hastings.     The  research  will  be  very  considerable.     I  must 

"^  through  several  folio  volumes,  or  at  least  turn  them  over; 

^^  ^t  present  I  am  in  my  office  every  day  from  breakfast  till 

.  ^''^"i^  or  four  in  the  afternoon.    Then  I  go  to  the  House,  and  I 

y^^^  stay  there  till  midnight.    All  the  chances  of  our  party 

f^J^^^d  on  to-night.^    We  shall  play  double  or  quits.    I  do  not 

^-^"^  what  to  expect,  and  as  far  as  I  am  concerned,  I  rather 

t^^  for  a  defeat.    I  pine  for  liberty  and  ease,  freedom  of 

*P^^Sih,  and  freedom  of  pen.     I  have  all  that  I  want — a  small 

^^^petence,  domestic  happiness,  good  health  and  spirits.     If, 

^Vrty,  I  can  get  from  under  this  yoke,  I  shall  not  easily  be 

'^  ^ced  to  bear  it  again. — ^Ever  yours,  T.  B.  M. 


Lord  Jeffrey. 

Lancaster^  Mai/  13,  1841. 

My  dear  N., — I  have  burst  the  numbing  spell,  you  see, 

^^d  broken  out  from  the  Circean  enchantments.     But  I  can 

^^11   you  nothing  of  my  experiences   to-night,  having  just 

^^Hjomplished  an  easy  journey  of  240  miles  in  less  than  ten 

Mours  and  a  half,  and  write  now  to  request  that,  if  not  very 

troublesome  to  you,  you  would  have  the  last  Barnahy  Budge 

Bent  to  my  house  on  Saturday,  as  I  shall  probably  arrive  too 

*  The  debate  on  the  Budgfct  laxted  ci^ht  nightR,  and  ended  in  a  majority  of 
96  Agmintt  the  Melbourne  Oovemment. 
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late  that  night  to  procure  it  for  myself,  and  could  not  possibly 
live  over  till  Monday  without  seeing  it.  You  know,  I  hope, 
that  Dickens  and  I  have  sworn  eternal  friendship.  I  have  no 
news,  only  that  the  belief  in  dissolution  instead  of  resi^ttafion 
was  getting  stronger  eveYy  day,  while  the  estimate  of  the 
majority  by  which  the  Government  is  to  be  defeated  in  the 
pending  debate  was  also  on  the  increase,  having  risen  &om 
17  to  30  on  one  side,  and  fi*om  25  to  40  or  50  in  the 
computation  of  the  Tories.  If  it  should  rise  to  the  last,  I  do 
not  see  how  dissolution  can  be  ventured  on,  as  I  think  such  a 
step  not  only  injurious  to  the  party  which  takes  it,  but  clearly 
unconstitutional  in  itself,  when  taken  without  any  serious  hope 
or  chance  of  their  getting  an  available  majority  in  the  new 
Parliament.  However,  there  is  a  great  clamour  for  it,  and  in 
very  high  quarters,  and  I  shall  not  now  be  surprised  if  the 
experiment  is  tried. — Ever  faithfully  yours,       F.  Jeffrey. 

Empson  is  still  infirm,  but,  I  think,  improving ;  Macaulay 
in  singular  force,  but  languishing  for  emancipation — a  konest/i 
dimissio,  on  any  terms  j  Hallam  restored  to  youth  and  advanced 
to  beauty ;  Rogers  and  Sydney  flourishing  in  an  immortality 
of  both. 

Thomas  Carlyle. 

Chelsea^  June  21,  1841. 
My  dear  Sir, — For  a  good  while  past  it  has  occasionally 
seemed  to  me  as  if  I  might  do  worse  than,  some  time  or  other, 
write  an  essay  on  that  notable  Phenomenon,  consisting  of 
George  Sand,  Abb^  Lamennais,  etc.,  with  their  writings ; 
what  Goethe  well  names  the  "  Literature  of  Desperation.'^  I 
find  enormous  temporary  mischief,  and  even  a  radical  perver- 
sion, falsity  and  delirium  in  it,  yet  withal  the  struggle  towards 
an  indispensable  ulterior  good.  The  taste  for  it  among  Radical 
men,  especially  among  Radical  women,  is  spreading  every- 
where :  perhaps  a  good  word  on  it  in  these  circumstances  were 
worthy  of  uttering?  For  several  reasons,  especially  at  the 
present  moment,  your  Review  rather  than  another  were  the 
place  for  such  a  thing.  I  do  not  know  of  late  years  how  you 
go  on  at  all ;   but   I  think,  if  you   gave   me    elbow-room, 
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I  might  produce  a  useful  and  pleasant  piece,  not  entirely 
discordant  with  your  general  tendencies.  At  all  events,  I  will 
ask  you  to  write  me  as  soon  as  possible  a  word  on  this  project. 
I  hope  very  shortly  to  get  away  into  my  native  region  for 
some  months:  if,  on  closer  practical  inspection,  the  thing 
seemed  feasible  and  suitable,  I  might  take  the  necessary  books 
with  me,  and  occupy  some  portion  of  my  leisure  with  it  there. 
— Believe  me  ever,  very  truly  yours,  T.  Carlyle. 

Eccle/ecJiun^  July  12,  1841. 

My  dp:ar  Sir, — ^Your  courteous  and  obliging  letter  reached 
me  before  I  left  Town.  For  the  last  fortnight  I  have  been 
wandering  to  and  fro,  and  could  not  till  a  few  days  ago  make 
any  definite  reply.  Arriving  here,  I  find  myself  disappointed 
of  the  house  T  had  counted  on  occupying,  in  this  native  region 
of  mine,  till  winter ;  find  myself  disappointed  of  several  things ; 
and,  on  the  whole,  not  likely  to  continue  here  much  longer 
than  a  month  ;  but  again  to  wander,  and  to  spend  my  summer 
season  diflferently  from  what  I  had  expected.  One  of  the 
things  that  fall  to  the  ground  in  consequence  is  that  project  of 
an  article  on  the  present  aspects  of  Poetic  Literature  in  France. 
It  returns,  alas,  to  the  state  of  a  hope  or  wish ;  and  cannot,  I 
fear,  become  a  fact,  for  the  present !  You  must  pardon  me  for 
having  troubled  you  with  it.  My  excuse  is  that  of  Melbourne 
on  the  Corn  Laws ;  that  of  many  men  in  the  like  circumstance ; 
"  Sons  of  Time,"  and  subjects  more  or  less  of  chance  which 
Time  brings! 

If  I  ever  do  write  the  article,  if  it  do  not  die  in  the  mere 
condition  of  a  wish,  as  so  much  does  with  us,  I  will  offer  it  to 
you ;  and  have  you  and  your  terms  and  capabilities  in  view 
while  wTiting  it. 

With  many  thanks  for  the  past,  many  wishes  for  the  future, 
I  remain  yours  very  truly,  T.  Carlyle. 

John  Allen. 

May  25,  1841. 
Dear  Sir, — When  I  found  that  Lord  Jeffrey  could  not, 
placed  as  he  is  on   the    Bench,  undertake  the  article   you 
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euggested  [Character  of  Lord  Holland],  I  applied  to  Macaulay, 
who,  after  some  consideration,  agreed  to  do  it,  and  afterwards 
told  me  that  he  had  written  to  you  to  that  effect,  in  consequence 
of  which  I  put  off  writing  to  yon,  from  day  to  day,  till  I  am 
quite  ashamed  of  my  silence  and  apparent  coldness  in  not 
thanking  you  warmly  for  the  interest  you  took  in  Lord 
Holland's  memory.  I  felt  myself  unequal  to  the  task,  and 
trust  Macaulay  will  do  justice  to  him,  though  with  all 
Macaulay's  brilliancy  apd  fertility  of  illustration,  I  wish  he 
had  known  Lord  Holland  at  an  earlier  period,  and  taken 
part  in  the  discussions  to  which  the  Protests  ^  refer.  We  have 
now  a  crisis  in  good  earnest,  though,  as  Lord  Lyndhurst 
remarked,  as  he  went  away  from  the  gallery  of  the  Commons, 
disappointed  that  he  had  not  heard  the  word  resignation  uttered 
by  Lord  John,  as  yet  witkoni  a  catastrophe.  The  Tories  reckon 
on  a  majority  of  two  on  Peel's  resolution  ^  of  next  Thursday, 
but  it  is  of  little  importance  what  majority  they  now  have, 
as  the  question  of  dissolution  appears  to  be  settled.  It  will 
now  be  seen  whether  the  people  have  spirit,  sense,  and  A-irtue 
to  resist  the  threats,  cajolery,  and  bribes  of  the  Tory  lords  and 
squires,  parsons  and  trading  corporations,  arrayed  against 
them.  I  have  been  and  still  am  in  doubt  whether  it  would 
not  have  been  better  to  have  resigned  than  to  dissolve ;  but 
the  die  is  now  east,  and  we  must  make  the  best  of  it.  I  should 
have  less  fear  of  the  result  if  the  Liberals  were  not  so  much 
divided  by  church  questions,  poor  law  questions,  and  Chartism. 
But,  if  they  are  wise,  they  will  march  under  Lord  John,  who 
may  now  be  considered  as  the  real  leader  of  the  Whig  party. 
— Yours  truly,  John  Allkn. 

Julif  12,  1841. 

My  dear  Siu, — I  am  very  much  obliged  to  you  for  sending 

me   Macaulay's   article,   which  I  have  been   very  anxiously 

expecting.    What  is  said  of  Lord  Holland  and  Holland  House 

is  beautiful  both  in  its  conception  and  execution.    Ho  hasl)et»n 

'  "Opiiiitnw  of  Lonl  Ilollund,  iik  Kt»o<)nlo<l  in  Jounials  of  the  House  of 
L()rtb*,  from  17^7  to  ISI-l"— the  toxt  of  MacauUv'H  Article. 

■*'  Sir  I{ol)t'rt  Peel's  resolution  of  Want  of  Confidence  in  the  (lovemment 
was  earrie<l  by  a  majority  of  <Hie,  and  letl  to  a  dii*M>lution  on  the  SOtli  of  June. 
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perhaps  too  86761*6  on  the  first  Lord  Holland,  and  has  taken 
his  ideas  of  his  conduct  and  unpopularity  too  implicitly  from 
Horace  Walpole,  whose  manuscript  collections,  copied  by 
Mackintosh,  he  has  been  studying.  What  he  says  of  the 
gradual  emancipation  of  Mr.  Fox  from  the  false  position  of 
his  early  years,  is  quite  true,  as  well  as  of  the  advantage  Lord 
Holland  derived  from  having  Mr.  Fox  for  his  first  instructor 
in  political  opinions,  and  of  the  disadvantage  to  him  as  a 
public  speaker  of  never  having  sat  in  the  House  of  Commons. 
Some  of  the  Tories  say  that  Peel  will  not  have  a  working 
majority.  I  do  not  understand  this,  as  it  wiU  consist  of  from 
fifty  to  sixty,  which  is  double  the  number  the  present  Govern- 
ment ever  had.  It  is  true  that  disappointments  as  to  men  or 
measures,  or  both,  may  lessen  his  majority,  but  the  efiect  of 
these  will  not  be  felt  for  some  time  at  least,  unless  he  conducts 
himfielf  imprudently,  and  gives  unnecessary  offence  to  his 
partisans.  In  the  meanwhile,  all  the  younger  men  of  our 
party  are  delighted  with  the  thought  of  being  in  opposition, 
and  at  liberty  to  say  what  they  please  without  injuring  their 
friends.  It  is  quite  clear  that  those  who  advised  the  dissolu- 
tion were  not  aware  of  the  state  of  public  opinion. — Yours 
truly,  J.  Allen. 

LoBD  Bbougham. 

Grafton  Street,  July  16,  1841. 
My  dear  Sir, — As  generally  happens,  I  liked  the  article 
on  Lord  Holland  better  the  first  than  the  second  time  I  read 
it.  There  are  some  pieces  of  very  bad  taste,  or  rather,  some 
very  bad  phrases,  which  are  taken  from  the  mawkish  vocabu- 
lary of  poor  Leigh  Hunt ;  but  I  am  not  alluding  to  these 
trivial  things.  Why  does  Macaulay  call  the  first  Lord 
Holland  "  a  needy  political  adventurer  "  ?  Sir  S.  Fox  founded 
a  very  considerable  fortune  and  family.  Above  all,  why  is 
Charles  Fox  studiously  praised  as  only  a  great  debater  ?  This  is 
really  *'  too  bad."  He  was  one  of  the  first  orators  of  his  own 
or  of  any  other  age.  A  most  eloquent  man,  and  not  merely  a 
rhetorician.  However,  I  am  so  much  pleased  with  the  good 
feeling  of  the  greater  part,  and  the  good  writing  of  some  parts. 
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that  I  still  like  the  paper  as  a  whole.  I  wish  Senior  ^  (who 
is  really  a  great  acquisition)  had  said  some  things  to  save  the 
measures  from  the  damage  they  have  sustained  through  the 
men  that  brought  them  forward,  and  the  manner  of  bringing 
them  forward.  This  might  have  been  done  without  the  least 
offence^  or  anything  approaching  to  an  attack  on  the  present 
Government.  But  I  hold  it  to  have  been  necessary  for  the 
credit  of  the  Review,  and  in  justice  to  the  policy  itself-  I 
think  the  Government  will  not  go  out  till  near  the  meeting 
of  Parliament,  if  then.  The  folly  of  waiting  till  they  are 
driven  by  force  would  indeed  be  great,  but  I  by  no  means  hold 
it  impossible,  and  I  am  pretty  sure  that  for  a  months  or  nearly 
so,  they  will  hold  on. — Yours  ever,  H.  B. 

T.  B.  Macaulay. 

London^  July  27,  1841. 

Dear  Napier, — I  do  not  know  what  Brougham  means  by 
objecting  to  what  I  have  said  of  the  first  Lord  Holland.  I 
will  engage  to  find  chapter  and  verse  for  it  all.  Lady  Holland 
told  me  that  she  could  hardly  conceive  where  I  had  g^t  so 
correct  a  notion  of  him. 

I  really  hope  and  expect  to  be  able  to  send  you  an  article 
on  Hastings  by  the  middle  of  September,  or  soon  after.  Keep 
the  latest  place  open.  I  will  try  to  compress  my  matter 
within  ninety  pages.  It  is  a  noble  subject.  I  have  got  to  the 
Bohilla  war  already. 

I  am  not  at  all  disappointed  by  the  elections.  They  have 
ended  very  nearly  as  I  expected.  I  can  truly  say  that  I  have 
not  for  many  years  been  so  happy  as  I  am  at  present.  Before 
I  went  to  India^  I  had  no  prospect,  in  the  event  of  a  change 
of  Government,  except  that  of  living  by  my  pen,  and  seeing 
my  sisters  governesses.  In  India  I  was  an  exile.  When  I 
came  back,  I  was  for  a  time  at  liberty.  But  I  had  before  me 
the  prospect  of  parting  in  a  few  months,  probably  for  ever, 
with  my  dearest  sister  and  her  children.  That  misery  was 
removed.  But  I  found  myself  in  oflSce,  a  member  of  a 
Government  wretchedly  weak  and  struggling  for  existence. 

*  "  Grounds  and  Objcct«  of  the  Budget,"  Art.  7,  July,  1841. 
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Now  I  am  free.  I  am  independent.  T  am  in  Parliament,  as  . 
honourably  seated  as  man  can  be.  My  family  is  comfortably 
ot  I  have  leisure  for  literature,  yet  I  am  not  reduced  to  the 
Dwwgity  of  writing  for  money.  If  I  had  to  choose  a  lot  from 
ill  tkt  there  are  in  human  life,  I  am  not  sure  that  I  should 
prefer  any  to  that  which  has  fallen  to  me.  I  am  sincerely  and 
thoroughly  contented. 

Bat  I  must  not  run  on  talking  about  myself.  My  sister 
hi8  carried  away  the  Review,  so  that  I  have  not  read 
Stephen's  article,^  which  everybody  praises  to  the  skies,  and, 
I  hare  no  doubt,  with  perfect  justice. — Ever  yours, 

T.  B.  Macaulay. 

Brougham  is  quite  right  about  Charles  Fox — quite.  He 
"^  indeed,  a  great  orator.  But  then  he  was  the  great 
debater. 

Jambs  Stephen. 

jDatanitig  Sfreely  August  13,  1841. 

Mv  DEAB  Mr.  Napier, — How  time  flies !  a  remark  more 

1^  than  original,  but  a  truth  which  is  for  ever  obtruding 

^^^  on  one's  notice.     It  occurs  to  me  just  now,  because 

^  have  been  revolving  my  engagement  with  you,  and  the 

^'^^^xa  of  fulfilling  it,  and  am  startled  to  find  myself  in  the 

^ridle  of  August  unprovided  even  with  the  raw  material  on 

^hich  I  propose  to  work.     I  mean  a  set  of  books,  which  a 

*^k-buying  agent  of  mine  has  been  seeking  in  vain.    Indeed 

1  ^ployed  two  agents,  one  in  London,  another  at  BK)tterdam 

•od  in  Germany,  but  they  have  both  been  unsuccessful.     I 

^u  not  at  all  aware  till  now  that  there  was  any  real  diflSculty 

in  buying  the  letters,  the  poetry,  and  the  tragedy  of  Grotius, 

or  the  works  which  were  written  in  illustration  of  his  life  and 

writings  not  long  after  his  death.     So,  however,  it  is,  and  I 

have  as  little  power  of  helping  myself  in  such  a  search  as  if 

I  were  in  the  sanctuary  at  Holyrood. 

This  disappointment  has  led  me  to  turn  my  thoughts  to  a 
remark  which  you  quoted  from  Lord  Jeflrey  in  a  note  I  had 
from  you  a  few  weeks  ago,  to  the  effect  that  I  should  do  best 

»  "  Tho  Port  RoyalinU." 
A  a 
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to   confine   myself  to   that  class  of  salrjects  which   I   have 
hitherto  handled.     I  have  therefore  set  on  foot,  through   a 
difierent  agency,  a  search  for  a  different  set  of  books,  which  I 
believe  to   be   more   easily  procured.     They  are  a  body  of 
Memoirs  relating  to  the  more  eminent  of  the  Jesuits,  and 
especially  to  such  of  them  as  acted  in  the  character  of  con- 
fessors to  the  Crowned  Heads  of  Europe.     If  I  can  succeed 
(and  I  believe  there  will  not  be  much  difficulty)  in  importing 
these  volumes,  I  am  convinced  that  they  will  be  found  very- 
fertile  in  matter  of  a  curious  kind.     I  believe  that  the  charac- 
ter of  the  Jesuits  has  been  much  misunderstood  and  traduced. 
It  is  at  least  clear  that  their  corporate  character  is  one  of  the 
most  extraordinary  phenomena  in  the  history  of  mankind, 
illustrating  many  weighty  truths,  and  suggesting  many  hard 
and  interesting   problems.     My  bookseller  tells  me  that   I 
shall  know  in  a  few  days  the  results  of  his  enquiries  abroad. 
If  they  bring  back  the  materials  I  want,  would  you  object  to 
the  topic  itself?     As  far  as  I  can  judge  from  what  I  hear, 
your  readers  have  taken  in  good  part  what  has  been  served 
up  to  them  about  Jansenists.     They  would  be  wary  unreason- 
able people  if  they  should  object  to  ])e  told  something  on  the 
other  side.     But  the  word  "  Jesuit "  has  passed  into  such 
opprobrium  that  it  seems  also  an  act  of  hardihood  to  suggest 
anything  on  their   behalf.     As   for  adding   to   the   load  of 
invective,  there  is  really  no  use  in  it,  nor  is  it  a  task  which 
falls  in  with  my  taste  or  inclination.     By  the  way,  I  hear  of 
a  very  curious  importation  into  England  of  a  vast  collection 
of  manuscript  volumes,  containing  the   reports  made  for  a 
long  series  of  years   to  the  Pope,   from  the  Inquisition  in 
different  parts  of  Europe.     The  books  are  said  to  have  been 
part  of  Bonaparte's  plunder  from  the  Vatican,  which  in  1815 
was  restored  to  a  faithless  agent  from  Rome,  who  secreted 
them,  and  whose  heirs  have  now  sold  them.     I  cannot  make 
out  where   they  are,  although    there  is  no   doubt   of  their 
having  arrived  here.     I  would  give  a  good  deal  for  the  pos- 
session of  them  for  a  short  while. 

I  have  been  enquiring  on  all  sides  about  Lord  Jeffrey,  but 
can   hear  nothing.     My  solicitude  for  his  health  and  life  is 
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stronger  than  I  could  feel  for  almost  any  man  with  whom  I 
have  associated  so  little.  Pray  let  me  know  whenever  you 
can  find  two  minutes  of  leisure,  how  he  is,  and  if  you  should 
happen  to  see  him,  1  could  wish  you  to  assure  him  of  the 
earnest  and  affectionate  interest  I  entertain  in  whatever 
affects  his  happiness  and  comfort.  Senior  has  set  off  for 
Germany,  leaving  behind  him,  I  believe,  much  manuscript  for 
you.  His  last  paper  was,  I  think,  a  little  too  long,  and  perhaps 
towards  the  conclusion  a  little  dry  and  hurried.  But  the 
commencement  I  thought  exceedingly  good,  and  so  the  paper 
appeared  to  me  as  a  whole.  He  is  one  of  my  intimate  and 
habitual  associates,  and  I  tell  you  for  your  use  that  he  is  one 
of  those  men  whose  minds  will  bear  deep  probing,  and  prove 
the  richer  the  deeper  you  go  into  it, — no  common  praise,  as 
far  as  my  knowledge  of  mankind  extends.  Macaulay  has 
taken,  or  is  about  to  take,  rooms  for  himself  in  the  Albany, 
and  seems  much  happier  in  the  prospect  of  leaving  the  Cabinet 
than,  I  believe,  any  one  is  at  the  prospect  of  entering  it.  I 
have  not  seen  much  of  his  colleagues  lately,  as  they  have  been 
dispersed ;  but  I  believe  them  to  be  on  the  point  of  receiving 
extreme  unction,  or  rather  of  making  a  last  confession  with  a 
view  to  it.  Pray  tell  me  that  you  are  better,  or  rather  that 
you  are  well,  if  you  can  say  so  with  truth.  If  you  are  well, 
however,  you  are  not  to  be  forgiven  for  not  coming  to  London. 
There  are  several  of  us  here  who  would  be  the  better  and  the 
happier  for  an  opportunity  of  talking  away  an  evening  with 
you. — Most  truly  yours,  James  Stephen. 

Lord  Brougham. 

Grafton  Street,  August  7,  1841. 
My  dear  Sir, — I  lose  not  a  moment  to  say,  in  answer  to 
your  letter,  that  I  am  inexpressibly  shocked  to  see  by  your 
mention  of  Jeffrey  that  he  supposed  *'some  alienation  had 
taken  pla<?e."  I  cannot  conceive  how  anything  on  my  part 
could  have  given  him  such  an  impression,  except  my  never 
writing.  But  I  have  for  many  years  past  never  written  to 
anybody  unless  when  obliged  by  business  (including,  of  course, 
judicial  business),  or  when,  being  so  obliged,  I  got  into  some 

/.as 
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er/rrespoodKOce  oo  poiitkal  or  other  matter*.  S^cEetimes  old 
frieodft  vrite  to  me  on  these  «tibject«,  an«l  I.  of  ci>vir§c-,  answer 
their  letters.  Bat  the  eodkas  a>rre»pondenci>  I  am  oblig^-d  to 
have  with  people  I  kcov  little  al»at,  and  on  pablic  matters, 
dininelinefi  me  to  write  m>re  than  is  necessarv  and  onavoid- 
Me,  anrl  I  delegate  even  of  that  as  much  as  I  we3  can.  It 
u  true  I  have  teen  little  of  Jeffrey  when  he  came  to  townn, 
hat  the  hu»t  three  or  foar  seasons  I  was  either  abpjad  or  jost 
goiDj^,  and  I  don't  think  he  came  to  town  in  1837.  I  can 
truly  say  that  there  never  in  all  my  life  crossed  my  mind  one 
single  unkind  feeling  respecting  him,  or  indeed  any  feeling 
but  that  of  the  warmest  affection  and  the  most  un mingled 
admiration  of  his  character,  believing  and  knowing  him  to  be 
as  excellent  and  amiable  as  he  is  great  in  the  ordinary,  and^ 
as  I  thmk,  the  iar  less  important  sense  of  the  word.  There 
is  not  the  shadow  of  foundation,  therefore,  for  the  notion. — 
Yours  ever,  H.  B. 

Grafton  Street,  AuguH  30,  1841. 
Mv  DEAR  Sib, — The  debate  having,  as  I  told  you  it  would, 
come  to  a  close  so  as  to  allow  the  Government  to  resign 
tr>-day,'  they  may  be  counted  as  out.  The  majority  was  911 
understand.  The  Irish  tried  to  job  to  the  end  and  protract 
it,  as  an  Iri^h  Lord  Lieutenant  of  a  county  and  a  Judge  were 
underst<Kxl  to  l>e  dying.  But  I  suppose  an  intimation  was 
^ven  to  them  that  they  would  get  nothing  by  driving  over 
the  resignation  to  next  week  (to  the  injury  of  public  business, 
already  sufRciently  damaged),  for  that  the  appointment  would 
not  be  filled  up.  The  most  disgusting  thing  by  far  in  the 
whole  of  this  has  been  the  tenacity  of  official  life.  I  don^t 
mean  in  the  leaders,  for  they  would  most  willingly  have  been 
out  long  ago,  but  the  underlings  and  the  expectants.  Tliey 
were  ready  to  tear  any  one  in  pieces  who  spoke  of  doing  what 
every  honourable  feeling  required;  and  Melbourne  and  others, 
but  he  especially,  dreaded  being  deserted  and  abused  by  such 
people,  and  gave  way  just  as  they  had  done  on  the  Dissolution. 

'  I'arliainciit  rf-8Rm;inbl(Kl  on  the  18th  of  August.  An  Amendment  on  the 
A(l<ln>NM  wiiH  rarrijHl  in  the  LonUi  by  72,  and  in  the  Commons  bv  91.  Tlie 
MellMMinie  MiniHtry  n'Mignwl  on  the  30th.  Sir  R.  Peel  then  formed  a  Gorem- 
ment,  of  which  Lord  Stanley  and  Sir  JamoH  Qraham  wen»  Member*. 
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ttrouf^er  than  I  could  feel  for  almost  any  man  with  whom  I 

bive  associated  so  little.     Pray  let  me  know  whenever  you 

ctn  find  two  minutes  of  leisure,  how  he  is,  and  if  you  should 

bippen  io  see  him,  1  could  wish  you  to  assure  him  of  the 

ewnwt  and   affectionate    interest    I   entertain    in  whatever 

tffecte  his  happiness  and   comfort.     Senior  has  set  off  for 

Germany,  leaving  behind  him,  I  believe,  much  manuscript  for 

you.  His  last  paper  was,  I  think,  a  little  too  lon^,  and  perhaps 

towards  the  conclusion  a  little   dry  and  hurried.     But  the 

commencement  I  thought  exceedingly  good,  and  so  the  paper 

■ppeared  to  me  as  a  whole.     He  is  one  of  my  intimate  and 

kabitual  associates,  and  I  tell  you  for  your  use  that  he  is  one 

of  thofie  men  whose  minds  will  bear  deep  probing,  and  prove 

tbe  richer  the  deeper  you  go  into  it, — no  common  praise,  as 

»r  as  my  knowledge  of  mankind  extends.     Macaulay  has 

taken,  or  is  about  to  take,  rooms  for  himself  in  the  Albany, 

>nd  seems  much  happier  in  the  prospect  of  leaving  the  Cabinet 

tkan,  I  believe,  any  one  is  at  the  prospect  of  entering  it.     I 

wre  not  seen  much  of  his  colleagues  lately,  as  they  have  been 

oispersed ;  but  I  believe  them  to  be  on  the  point  of  receiving 

tttreme  unction,  or  rather  of  making  a  last  confession  with  a 

^  to  it.     Pray  tell  me  that  you  are  better,  or  rather  that 

you  are  well,  if  you  can  say  so  with  truth.     If  you  are  well, 

kowever,  you  are  not  to  be  forgiven  for  not  coming  to  London. 

There  are  several  of  us  here  who  would  be  the  better  and  the 

kappier  for  an  opportunity  of  talking  away  an  evening  with 

yon. — Most  truly  yours,  James  Stephen. 

Lord  Brougham. 

Grafton  Street,  Augmt  7,  1841. 
My  dear  Sir, — I  lose  not  a  moment  to  say,  in  answer  to 
your  letter,  that  I  am  inexpressibly  shocked  to  see  by  your 
mention  of  Jeffrey  that  he  supposed  *'some  alienation  had 
taken  place."  I  cannot  conceive  how  anything  on  my  part 
could  have  given  him  such  an  impression,  except  my  never 
writing.  But  I  have  for  many  years  past  never  written  to 
anybody  unless  when  obliged  by  business  (including,  of  course, 
judicial  business),  or  when,  being  so  obliged,  I  got  into  some 
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and  fall  into  contempt  until  some  violent  proceeding  of  the 
Tories  (highly  improbable)  shall  rally  them  again.  The 
miserable  retainers  of  the  Government,  I  forgot  to  say,  are 
still,  even  after  the  utter  destruction  of  the  Ministry  by  these 
two  votes,  clinging  to  hopes  of  some  Court  cabal  savin;^ 
them.  I  can  assure  you  that  there  is  as  much  chance  of  the 
moon  coming  down. — Yours,  H.  B. 

Kingston  Hilly  Sepkmber  13,  1841. 
My  dear  Sir, — I  think  you  have  misunderstood  me,  or  I 
have  very  ill  expressed  myself,  if  you  suppose  that  I  think 
this  a  proper  time  for  any  attack  ui>on  the  late  Government — 
the  regular  Whig  party.  Certainly  not.  I  am,  on  the 
contrary,  for  letting  them  down  as  easily  as  possible.  But 
there  are  considerations  not  to  be  overlooked,  and  amon^ 
these  the  first  clearly  is,  to  avoid  sacrificing  the  cause  of 
Liberal  opinions,  and  allowing  them  to  be  damaged  by  being 
made  a  mere  makeweight  in  the  game  of  a  party.  Every 
credit,  even  all  praise,  should  be  given  to  the  Whigs  for 
having  taken  the  course  they  took  on  free  trade.  A  full 
acknowledgment  should  be  made  of  the  good  which  this, 
however  late  and  however  imperfect  course,  did  to  the 
cause.  But  then  it  ought  to  be  most  distinctly  stati'd 
that  the  cause  was  not  defeated  at  the  elections,  and  that 
the  country  has  not  returned  a  verdict  against  it.  This 
is  both  necessary  in  common  honesty,  and*  to  save  the  cause 
of  Liberal  principles.  How  can  any  man  of  common  honesty 
pretend  to  believe  that  the  late  Government  are  suffering  as 
martyrs  to  the  free  trade  question  ?  How  can  any  man  with 
a  grave  face  aflect  to  say  that  they  were  turned  out  of  oflSce 
because  they  took  up  the  Corn  Laws?  Why,  every  man  in 
and  out  of  Parliament  knows,  as  well  as  he  kuows  their 
names,  that  the  Government  was  gone  and  utterly  destroyeil 
when  they  took  up  the  Corn  Laws  to  save  themselves.  It  is 
not  so  certain,  but  I  think  it  not  much  less  so,  that,  had  tkoy 
taken  up  that  and  such  other  questions  before  they  were 
beaten  and  undone,  and  so  gained  i'avour  to  thtmselvt»s  as 
well   as  done  real  service   to  the  question,  they  would  have 
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made  a  very  different  figure  when  they  eame  to  dissolve.     I 

don't  say  that^  or  anything  could  have  saved  them ;  but,  at 

til  events,  the  defeat  would  have  been  much  less  decisive. 

Bat  is  it  not  quite  clear  that  good  and  no  harm  must  result 

from  setting  the  case  fairly  and  honestly  before  the  country — 

extolling  as  much  as  you  please  the  late  Government,  and 

extenuating  their  fifiults ;  but  still  explaining  how  it  is  that 

Uie  great  principles  in  question  have  suffered  an  apparent 

defeat?    There  is  no  occasion  to  say  anything  at  all  harsh : 

qoite  the  reverse ;  but  surely  it  is  a  duty  to  Liberal  principles 

to  have  it  made  clear  why  they  have  not  prevailed.     I  should 

go  a  great  deal  further,  and  say  that  the  objection  was  to  the 

n^n,  and  not  to  their  measures,  or  at  least  only  to  their 

i»>€ttares  as  being  too  late  and .  too  little.     I  am  sure  that 

joor  not  saying  so  will  never  keep  the  notorious  truth  from 

•iiy  one's  eyes.     But  say  that  or  not,  at  all  events,  I  strongly 

feconunend  you  to  avoid  everything  that  sacrifices  the  ])rin- 

ciples,  and  I  am  quite  sure  they  may  be  saved  without  a 

^ord  being  said  of  which  the  men  can  possibly  complain. 

After  all,  this  is  rather  important  for  the  character  of  the 

Review  than  anything  else,  because  through  other  channels 

the  truth  is  but  too  well  known,  and  it  is  onlv  the  zealots  of 

the  landed  interest  who  can  believe  the  late  elections  to  have 

tQmed  upon  the  question,  and  not  upon  the  party.     As  for 

the  attempt  to  make  the  whole  pass  for  a  sacrifice  made  by 

the  Government,  and  an  act  of  self-devotion,  I  doubt  if  ten 

people  in  England  can  be  found  silly  enough  to  swallow  it. 

In  my  opinion,  you  will  do  an  unwise  thing  to  suffer  any 

threats  of  mere  partisans  to  deter  you  from  the  right  course. 

Yours  ever,  II.  B. 

Ocfuler  15,  1841. 
My  dear  Sik, — I  have  bet^n  extremely  pleaseil  with  such 
parts  of  the  October  Number  as  I  have  read.  Macaulay's 
long  paper  [Warren  Hastings]  is  admirable,  bating  some 
vulgarity,  and  his  usual  want  of  all  ix)wer  of  reasoning,  and 
the  whole  appears  to  be  very  substantial  and  instructive,  and 
I  don't  think  it  at  all  deficient  in  interest,  or  even  entertain- 
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nru^nt.  \y^!\fxA.  nprjQ  it  none  will  i!ompiaLa  bat  roeh.  a^  wiauit 
t#>  M»  tiur  R^^Tu^w  Dcu^  a  men^  quarterly  iiew^:pap«rr.  auid  th^sie 
are  no  fri^nwh  of  tb«  Revu^w.  bat  of  tiienLselYes  aad  their  joh«s>. 
My  firm  b;Ii«f  u  tbat  the  most  etfectnaL  indeed  the  only 
effi^etoal  MTvice.  vhioh  the  Beview  can  reQ«ier  &>  Libend 
prindplfrfl,  ia  by  keeping  up  its  own  character,  and  maintain  - 
tn^  a  hi;^h  aathority,  by  the  intrinsic  Talue  <A  it&  articles,  by 
the  yt^ry  ftparint^  adrocacy  of  the  common  topics  of  the  day, 
and.  aboTe  all,  by  a  strict  and  judicial  impartiality. 

Thij4  leadu  me  to  what  yoa  say  of  the  late  judicial  pronQh>- 
tionn  [in  Erlinburj^h].  Now,  obserre,  I  don't  say  Hope's  pn>- 
motion '  \%  what  I  »hoald  hare  desired.  I  am  clear  another 
coume  would  have  been  moch  better.  I  mean,  patting*  a 
^eat  liawyer  at  the  head  of  the  Coort,  and  lettinc^  Hope 
iiucceed  hereafter.  I  also  think  that  doing*  so  would  have 
\wi'j\  a  m<^  creditable  thing  for  the  new  Government^  and  in 
^is^ry  way  the  thing  to  have  done.  But  it  does  not  follow 
that  it  would  have  been  the  ordinary  or  obvious  thing,  still 
lew  that  the  not  doing  it  is  a  very  great  offence,  for  it  is  only 
that  they  have  not  g^^ne  out  of  their  way  to  do  an  act  of  un- 
common public  virtue.  I  am  assuming  that  Jeffrey,  or  Mon- 
cri»'ff,  or  Fullart^m — pro]>ably  Moncrieff,  owing  to  Jeffrey's 
hf^lth — must  have  Wen  the  man,  and  all  three  being  known 
fKilitirr^il  a^lversaries.  Does  any  human  being  believe  that  ve 
should  have  done  Htich  a  thing  in  their  place  ?  I  am  sure — 
I  know  we  should  not.  If  Hope  had  been  a  manifestly  incom- 
fN;t4!nt  pf;rw>n,  or  if  he  had  not  been  for  a  long  time  in  the 
very  first  [practice  at  the  Bar,  the  case  might  have  been 
different.  Hut  assuredly  the  Government  had  a  fair  ground 
frjr  the  af))K)intm(?nt,  and  as  certainly  Peel  has  it  to  say  that, 
when  judicial  places  could  not  be  satisfactorily  filled  from 
anifmg  his  own  [)artisans^  he  never  failed  to  take  political 
fttlverHaries.  You  are  not  to  be  told  that  he  promoted  six 
HH  stout  WhigH  as  any  in  the  Parliament  House,  and  it  is  in 
viiin  to  Hjiy  that  they  had  no  choice  at  all.  They  took  no 
ilouht  betU'r  men  among  the  Whigs  than  they  passed  over 

'  J<»hii  IIo|M'  wftii  n)))M»iiit4'(l  Lonl  JuMticv  Clerk,  on  IJoylo  HuccotHlin^  Hojh''* 
fnthiT  Ml  Liinl  Pri'itidfnt  uf  tli<*  Court  of  ScHsion. 
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among  the  Tories,  but  they  were  not  quite  driven  to  the  wall, 
and  we  [excejit  myself)  certainly  never,  either  in  England,  in 
Scotland,  in  Ireland,  or  in  any  of  the  Colonies,  appointed  one 
single  man  who  was  not  a  staunch  political  adherent.     The 
truth  is,  we  were  not  wholly  free  to  act  as  we  chose.     The 
pressure  from  without,  the  insatiable  greed  of  our  followers, 
the  base  fury  of  our  clamorous  and  sordid  Press,  raised  a 
perfect  hurricane  about  us  as  often  as  anything  was  suspected 
of  going  in  a  wrong  direction,  any  of  "  our  ain  fish  guts  going 
from  our  ain  sea  maws."     You  can  have  no  idea  of  the  fury 
that  I  excited  by  making  judicial  appointments  without  regard 
to  party.     I  did  it  constantly,  however.     During  the  last  six 
years,  the  Government,  having  had  really  no  majority,  was  at 
the  mercy  of  its  supporters  and  its  adversaries  alternately— of 
its  supporters  as  to  patronage— of  its  adversaries  as  to  measures. 
Hence  not  a  single  promotion  could  be  made  out  of  the  party, 
nor  a  single  measure  that  the  enemy  disapproved  of  adopted. 
The  thing  has  been  unavoidable,  yet  one  consequence  no  doubt 
is,  that  when  the  Tories  come  in,  they  recur  to  their  older 
practice,  because  in  so  doing  they  are  only  continuing  our 
later  course.    You  will,  however,  I  suspect,  soon  see  exceptions 
to  this — at  least  here ;  and  you  were  only  prevented  by  an 
accident,  an  inadvertence,  from  seeing  a  signal  exception  in 
Scotland.      Be   assured   of  this — I   speak   from   knowledge. 
Rely  on  it,  nothing  could  benefit  the  Government  more  than 
an  entire  disclosure  of  all  the  circumstances.     As  for  the  late 
President  not  having  resigned  before,  it  was  extremely  wrong, 
if  he  was  unfit  to  do  his  duty.     However,  be  that  as  it  may, 
no  one  can  say  he  has  not  a  good  right  to  retire  now  after 
thirty-seven  years'  service  on  the  Bench,  and  I  never  yet  heard 
that  a  judge  was  under  any  obligation  to  retire  before  he  chose, 
pro\'ided  he  could  do  his  duty.     You  are  right  in  conjecturing 
that  I  alluded  to  Rutherfurd,^  when  I  said  the  late  Govern- 
ment would  have  done  as  bad  or  worse.    With  his  Kirk  views, 
I  should  have  regarded  his  promotion  as  most  mischievous. 
I  have  an  interest  perhaps  in  his  being  removed  from  the  Bar, 
for  I  must  say  that,  able  man  as  he  is,  and  good  lawyer,  the 

'  Then  Lord  Advocate,  and  afterwards  a  Judge  of  the  Coart  of  Session. 
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pain  of  hearing  him  speak  is  not  a  trifling  addition  to  the 
annoyance  of  hearing  Scotch  appeals.  It  is  something  hardly 
to  be  borne. 

I  have  not  time  (nor  would  you  have  patience)  to  enter  on 
the  other  subject  of  your  letter,  farther  than  to  say,  that  I 
difler  with  you  toio  coelo  upon  the  conduct  of  the  late  Govern- 
ment about  the  Corn  Laws.  They  have  done  that  question 
all  but  irreparable  injury  ;  and  far  from  being  a  sacrifice  to  it, 
they  made  a  mere  job  of  it,  catching  at  it  when  they  were 
sinking,  and  well  nigh  pulling  it  down  with  them. — Yours, 

H.B. 

Lord  Jeffrey. 

East  India  College y  October  29,  1841. 
A  thousand  thanks,  my  dear  Napier,  for  your  most  kind  and 
entertaining  letter ;  and  though  writing  (next  to  shaving) 
fatigues  me  more  than  anything  else,  I  cannot  resist  the 
pleasure  of  gratifying  you  by  the  exhibition  {longo  post  tempore 
visum)  of  my  amiable  caligraphy.  I  hope,  too,  that  I  may  at 
last  say  that  I  am  something  better.  But  my  progress  is  most 
lamentably  slow.  I  cannot  presume  to  solve  Brougham's 
enigma,  but  suspect  that  it  is  a  bit  of  invention  and  self-< 
glorification,  founded  probably  upon  his  having  suggested  to 
Lyndhurst  that  Moncrieff  should  be  Justice  Clerk  instead  of 
Hope,  and  that  Lyndhurst  knowing  that  the  thing  was  settled, 
would  be  complaisant  enough  to  say  that  it  was  a  capital 
notion,  and  that  he  would  press  it  upon  Peel,  and  aflerwards 
to  report  that  he  had  unfortunately  had  no  opportunity  of 
urging  it  till  it  was  too  late  1  There  obviously  is  no  Whig 
Judge  or  lawyer  so  clearly  superior  as  to  render  a  signal 
exception  from  the  rule  of  a  party  preference,  intelligible.  I 
know  Brougham  has  a  spite  at  Rutherfurd,  which  explains  his 
complaints  of  his  style  of  pleading.  But  I  confess  you  sur- 
prise me  when  you  say  that  the  complaint  is  general.  There 
is  a  tone  of  assimiption  that  were  better  omitted,  but  on  the 
whole  there  is  no  advocate  to  whom  I  listen  with  so  much 
pleasure.  With  all  this,  I  fully  agree  with  you  in  the  real 
kindness,  and  even  tenderness  of  that  extraordinary  person 
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towards  those  who  do  not  cross  the  path  of  his  ambition.     He 
Has  written  me  the  most  cordial  letters,  offering  me  his  chateau 

in^   Prance,  and  deprecating  all  notion  of  resignation  hoc  statu, 

^^hich  I  feel,  I  hope,  as  I  ought. — Ever  yours, 

F.  Jeffrey. 

Professor  J.  D.  Forbes. 

Edinburgh,  November  3,  1841. 
My  dear  Sir, — I  went  to  Switzerland  on  a  previous  invi- 
^-s^tion  from  Mr.  Agassiz,  to  satisfy  myself  on  every  particular 
*"^^^pecting  the  Glacier  Theory  from  immediate  observation, 
-■during  several  weeks,  first  among  the  glaciers  themselves, 
^  ^erwards  at  his  home  at  Neufchatel,  I  was  continually  in  his 
^Society,  with  our  energies,  thoughts,  and  conversation  directed 
^^Imost  solely  to  this  subject.     We  made  our  bed  on  the  ico 
"together,  and  spent  our  days  in  examining  its  mechanism. 
-Afterwards,  in  the  Jura,  I  studied  along  with  him  the  traces 
^i>f  the  supposed  ancient  glaciers.     Perceiving  the  zeal  and 
xvarmth  of  imagination  of  my  friend,  I  lost  no  opportunity  of 
comparing  his  assertions  directly  with  facts,  and  when  I  found 
liis  arguments  insufficient  (which   sometimes  happened),  of 
endi^avouring  to  find   better  proofs  for  myself,  in  which  I 
sometimes  succeeded,  sometimes  not.     I  then  examined  the 
whole  literature  of  the  question,  so  far  as  I  could  obtain  access 
to  it  in  the  libraries  of  Agassiz  and  other  Swiss  naturalists, 
and  I  have  both  conversed  and  corresponded  with  several  of 
the  most  eminent  of  the  opponents  of  the  theory,  especially  in 
Paris.     Such  having  been  the  course  which  I  pursued  for  the 
satisfaction  of  my  own  mind,  without  a  single  thought  of 
authorship  of  any  kind,  it  occurred  to  me,  as  the  mass  of  evi- 
dence increased,  that  it  would  be  useful  in  systematising  my 
own  knowledge,  and  that  of  others,  to  review  (in  the  original 
and  true  meaning  of  the  term)  the  labours  of  those  ingenious 
men,  point  out  where  it  seemed  to  me  that  they  had  not  fully 
established  their  conclusions,  and,  if  possible^  the  means  of 
doing  so.     Such  a  contribution,  I  conceived,  did  not  partake 
80  entirely  of  the  character  of  originaliti/  as  to  make  me  wish 
it  to  appear  with  my  name  in  a  body  of  scientific  transactions, 
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although  it  might  very  properly  be  made  the  subject  of  oral 
communication  to  such  a  meeting  as  the  Royal  Society,  which 
perhaps  I  shall  yet  do.  I,  therefore,  resolved  to  enquire 
whether  you  might  think  such  an  analysis  and  criticism  on 
a  subject  the  most  popular  of  any  in  science  (modem  geology), 
could  find  a  place  in  a  Review  which  has  not  unireqnently 
admitted  articles  much  more  abstruse ;  and  the  reason  of  my 
insisting  so  much  upon  the  apace  required,  was  that  I  proposed 
to  unite  with  the  scientific  details  an  attempt  to  convey  a 
vivid  picture  of  the  scenes  daily  presented  to  those  who  made 
their  home  amongst  the  glacier  solitudes.^ — Ever  truly  yours, 

James  D.  Forbes. 

T.  B.  Macaulay. 

Albany y  London^  Sept-ember  20,  1841. 
Dear  Napier, — I  send  you  the  greater  part  of  my  paper 
on  Hastings,  more  than  two- thirds — I  should  think  near 
three-quarters — of  the  whole.  The  rest  shall  follow,  if  pos- 
sible, the  day  after  to-morrow.  I  am  in  a  situation  of  the 
greatest  discomfort.  My  chambers  are  not  quite  furnished, 
but  all  my  books  are  there ;  and  to  write  a  paper  like  this 
requires  the  help  of  a  whole  library.  Pray  let  me  have  proofs 
as  early  as  possible,  and  let  me  beg  that  the  proofs  may  have 
ample  margin.  The  last  were  cut  so  close,  on  account  of 
postage,  I  suppose,  that  I  could  hardly  make  any  correction 
more  important  than  a  comma.  I  am  particularly  anxious 
about  this,  because  I  fear  that  the  style  of  the  paper  which  I 
now  send  will  require  much  retouching. — Ever  yours  truly, 

T.  B.  Macaulay. 

Albany^  London,  Ocfobetr  30,  1841. 
Dear  Napier, — I  have  received  your  letter,  and  am  truly 
glad  to  find  that  you  are  satisfied  with  the  effect  of  my  article 
[Warren  Hastings].  As  to  the  pecuniary  part  of  the  matter, 
I  am  satisfied,  and  more  than  satisfied.  Indeed,  as  you  well 
know,  money  has  never  been  my  chief  object  in  writing.  It 
was  not  so,  even  when  I  was  very  poor ;  and  at  present  I  con- 
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sider  myself  as  one  of  the  richest  men  of  my  acquaintance ;  for 
I  can  well  afford  to  spend  a  thousand  a  year,  and  I  can  enjoy 
every  comfort  on  eight  hundred.  I  own,  however,  that  your 
supply  comes  agreeably  enough  to  assist  me  in  furnishing  my 
rooms,  which  I  have  made,  unless  I  am  mistaken,  into  a  very 
pleasant  student's  cell. 

And  now  a  few  words  about  a  poor  devil  who  wants  money 
a  great  deal  more  than  I  ever  did — Leigh  Hunt.     He  wrote 
to  me  yesterday  in  great  distress,  and  enclosed  a  letter  which 
he  had  received  from  you,  and  which  had  much  agitated  him. 
In  truth  he  misunderstood  you,  and  you  had  used  an  expres- 
sion which  was  open  to  some  little  misconstruction.    You  told 
him  that  you  should  be  glad  to  have  a  gentlemanlike  article 
from  him,  and  Hunt  took  this  for  a  reflection  on  his  birth, 
manners,   and  way  of  life.     He   implored   me   to   tell   him 
candidly  whether  he  had  given  you  any  offence,  and  to  advise 
him  as  to  his  course.     I  replied  that  he  had  utterly  misunder- 
stood you  ;  that  I  was  sure  that  you  meant  merely  a  literary 
criticism ;  that  your  taste  in  composition  was  more  severe  than 
his,  more   severe,  indeed,   than   mine;    that  you   were   less 
tolerant  than   myself  of  little   mannerisms   springing   from 
peculiarities  of  temper  and  training ;  that  his  style  seemed  to 
you  too  colloquial ;  that  I  had  myself  thought  that  he  was  in 
danger  of  excess  in  that  direction;   and  that  when  you  re- 
ceived a  letter  from  him  promising  a  very  chatty  article,  I  was 
not  surprised  that  you  should  caution  him  against  his  besetting 
sin.  I  repeated,  in  the  strongest  manner,  as  I  am  sure  I  safely 
might,  that  the  expressions  vulgar  and  gentlemanlike^  which 
seemed  to  have  gone  to  his  heart,  were  not  used  with  the 
smallest  reference  to  his  morals  or  manners,  but  purely  to  his 
diction.     I  said  that  I  was  sure  that  you  wished  him  well, 
and  would  be  glad  of  his  assistance;  but  that  he  could  not 
expect  a  person  in  your  situation  to  pick  his  words  very  nicely ; 
that  you  had  during  many  years  superintended  great  literary 
undertakings ;    that  you  had   been    under  the  necessity  of 
collecting  contributions  from  great  numbers  of  writers,  and 
that  you  were  responsible  to  the  public  for  the  whole.     Your 
credit  was  so  deeply  concerned  that  you  must  be  allowed  to 
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speak  plainly.  I  knew  that  you  had  spoken  to  men  of  the 
first  consideration  quite  as  plainly  as  to  hiro.  I  knew  that 
you  had  refused  to  insert  passages  written  by  so  great  a 
man  as  Lord  Brougham.  I  knew  that  you  had  not  scrupled 
to  hack  and  hew  articles  on  /oreign  politics  which  had  been 
concocted  in  the  hotels  of  Ambassadors  and  had  received  the 
imprimatur  of  Secretaries  of  State.  I  said  that,  therefore,  he 
must^  as  a  man  of  sense,  suffer  you  to  tell  him  what  you 
might  think,  whether  rightly  or  wrongly,  to  be  the  faults  of 
his  style.  As  to  the  sense  which  he  had  put  on  one  or  two  of 
your  expressions,  I  took  it  on  myself,  as  your  friend,  to  aflfirm 
that  he  had  mistaken  their  meaning,  and  that  you  would 
never  have  used  those  words  if  you  had  foreseen  that  they 
would  have  been  so  understood.  Between  ourselves,  the  word 
gentlemanlike  was  used  in  rather  a  harsh  way;  and  considering 
that  poor  Hunt  has  more  than  once  been  attacked  for  really 
ungentlemanlike  conduct,  and  is  naturally  sore  on  that  point, 
I  am  not  much  surprised  that  he  was  hurt.  As  to  advice,  I 
advised  him  to  tell  you  that,  whatever  pain  your  letter  had 
given  him,  he  felt  that  he  had  no  right  to  complain  of  purely 
literary  criticism ;  that  it  was  too  late  for  him  to  unlearn  a 
style  and  to  learn  another ;  that  if  he  were  to  aim  at  a  sort  of 
writing  different  from  that  which  use  had  made  natural  to 
him,  stiflfness  and  dulness  would  be  the  necessary  result ;  but 
that,  as  you  thought  that  the  interests  of  the  Review  required 
that  he  should  adopt  a  less  colloquial  manner,  he  would 
attempt,  without  abandoning  the  easy  and  familiar  way  of 
expressing  himself  to  which  he  was  accustomed,  to  avoid 
everything  which  even  an  unduly  fastidious  taste  could 
designate  as  vulgar.  Now  I  have  told  you  what  has  passed 
between  him  and  me ;  and  I  leave  you  to  act  as  you  think  fit. 
I  am  sure  that  you  will  act  properly  and  humanely.  But  I 
must  add  that  I  think  you  are  too  hard  on  his  article.^  That 
it  is  the  better  for  your  corrections,  I  do  not  in  the  least 
doubt ;  but  I  assure  you  that  I  generally  hear  it  spoken  of  as 
a  very  pleasant  paper.  And  only  yesterday  a  woman  of  very 
great  taste  and.  talent,  who  did  not  in  the  least  suspect  by 

'  "  Pepy8*B  Memoira  and  Coirespondenoe,"  October,  1841. 
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whom  it  was  written,  said  it  was  just  the  sort  of  light,  amusing 
reading  that  was  wanted  to  relieve  the  general  gravity  of  the 
Edinburgh  Review. 

As  to  the  Vicar  of  Wakefield,  the  correction  must  be  de- 
ferred, I  think,  till  the  appearance  of  the  next  Number.  I  am 
utterly  unable  to  conceive  how  I  can  have  committed  such  a 
blunder/  and  failed  to  notice  it  in  the  proofs. 

If  any  subject  for  a  short  article  occurred,  I  might  write 
something  for  the  January  Number ;  but  I  think  that 
Farquhar  and  Vanbrugh  will  hardly  do.  However,  if  you 
can  think  of  any  text  for  such  a  review,  I  will  consider  of  it. 
But  to  go  back  on  a  publication  reviewed  last  Christmas,  is 
against  your  rules. — Ever  yours,  T.  B.  Macaulay. 

Albany^  London^  November  5,  1841. 

Dear  Napier, — Leigh  Hunt  has  sent  me  a  most  generous 
and  amiable  letter  which  he  has  received  from  you.  He 
seems  much  touched  by  it,  and  more  than  satisfied,  as  he 
ought  to  be. 

I  have  at  last  begun  my  historical  labours ;  I  can  hardly 
say  with  how  much  interest  and  delight.  I  really  do  not 
think  that  there  is  in  our  literature  so  great  a  void  as  that 
which  I  am  trying  to  supply.  English  history  from  1688 
to  the  French  Revolution  is,  even  to  educated  people,  almost 
a  terra  incognita,  I  will  venture  to  say  that  it  is  quite  an  even 
chance  whether  even  such  a  man  as  Empson  or  Senior  can 
repeat  accurately  the  names  of  the  Prime  Ministers  of  that 
time  in  order.  The  materials  for  an  amusing  narrative  are 
immense.  I  shall  not  be  satisfied  unless  I  produce  something 
wliich  shall  for  a  few  days  supersede  the  last  fashionable  novel 
on  the  tables  of  young  ladies. 

I  should  be  very  much  obliged  to  you  to  tell  me  what  are 
the  best  sources  of  information  about  the  Scotch  Revolution 
in  1688, — the  subseqaent  administration  in  William's  reign, 
— the  campaign  of  Dundee, — the  massacre  of  Glencoe, — and 
the   Darien   scheme.     I  mean  to  visit  the  scenes  of  all  the 

*  In  his  Article  on  Warren  Hastings,  Macaulay  remarked : — ''  It  wonld  be 
unjiwt  to  estimate  Qoldsmith  by  the  Vicar  of  Wakefield  " — a  slip  for  "  History 
of  (Jn'ew." 
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principal  events  both  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  and  also 
on  the  Continent.  Would  it  be  worth  my  while  to  pass  a  fort- 
night in  one  of  the  Edinburgh  Libraries  next  Summer  ?  Or 
do  you  imagine  that  the  necessary  information  is  to  be  got  at 
the  British  Museum?  By  the  bye,  a  lively  picture  of  the 
state  of  the  Kirk  at  that  time  is  indispensable. — Ever  yours, 

T.  B.  Macaulay. 

Albany y  London ^  November  10,  1841. 
Dear  Napier, — Thanks  for  your  interesting  letter.  I 
quite  agree  with  you  that  it  will  be  necessary  for  me  to  study 
in  the  Libraries  of  Edinburgh.  I  must  also  see  some  places 
where  great  events  happened,  particularly  Killicrankie  and 
Glencoe.  I  have  been  turning  over  the  lives  of  Farquhar  and 
Vanbrugh.  I  can  make  nothing  of  them  that  would  satisfy 
me.  You  must  give  me  a  holiday  for  a  quarter.  I  have  the 
less  scruple  in  taking  this  respite,  because  I  know  that  you 
are  in  no  want  of  matter.  You  found,  I  remember,  some 
diflSculty  in  accommodating  Warren  Hastings  with  the 
immense  space  which  he  required,  and  were  forced  to  post- 
pone some  papers  which  were  meant  for  the  last  Number. 
A  subject  struck  me  this  morning  while  I  looked  over  the 
advertisements  in  the  Times,  A  Mr.  Endell  Tyler  has  pub«» 
lished  a  life  of  Henry  the  Fifth,  in  two  volumes.  The 
Athenaeum  and  the  Examiner  praise  it  as  a  work  of  great 
research.  I  think  little  of  such  puffs.  But  if  Longman  will 
send  it  to  me,  I  will  see  whether  I  cannot,  with  the  help  of 
Froissart  and  Monstrelet,  fnrnish  a  spirited  sketch  of  that 
short  and  most  brilliant  life.  I  think  that  forty  very  amusing 
pages  might  be  written  on  that  subject. — Ever  yours, 

T.  B.  Macaulay. 

Albany^  London,  December  1,  1841. 
Dear  Napier, — I  ought  in  gratitude  for  the  kindness  of 
your  last  letter  to  have  answered  it  earlier.  But  I  had 
nothing  to  say.  You  do  not  seem  to  like  what  I  suggested 
about  Henry  the  Fifth,  nor  do  I,  on  full  consideration.  What 
do  you  say  to  an  article  on  Frederic  the  Great?  Tom  Campbell 
is  bringing  out  a  book  about  His  Majesty. 
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Now  that  I  am  seriously  engaged  in  an  extensive  work 
which  will  probably  be  the  chief  employment  of  the  years  of 
health  and  vigour  which  may  remain  to  me,  it  is  necessary 
that  I  should  choose  my  subjects  for  reviews  with  some  reference 
to  that  work.  I  should  not  choose  to  write  an  article  on 
some  point  which  I  should  have  to  treat  again  as  a  historian ; 
for  if  I  did,  I  should  be  in  danger  of  repeating  myself.  I 
assure  you  that  I  a  little  gmdge  you  Westminster  Hall  in  the 
paper  on  Hastings.  On  the  other  hand^  there  are  many 
characters  and  events  which  will  occupy  little  or  no  space  in 
my  History,  yet  with  which,  in  the  course  of  my  historical 
researches,  I  shall  necessarily  become  familiar.  There  cannot 
be  a  better  instance  than  Frederic  the  Great.  His  personal  ^ 
character,  manners,  studies,  literary  associates;  his  quarrel 
with  Voltaire,  his  friendship  for  Maupertuis,  his  own  unhappy 
meiromanie^  will  be  very  slightly,  if  at  all  alluded  to  in  a 
History  of  England.  Yet  in  order  to  write  the  History  of 
England,  it  will  be  necessary  to  turn  over  all  the  memoirs  and 
all  the  writings  of  Frederic,  connected  as  he  was  with  us  as 
an  ally  in  a  most  important  war.  In  this  way  my  reviews 
would  benefit  by  my  historical  researches,  and  yet  would  not 
forestall  my  history,  or  materially  impede  its  progress.  I 
should  not  like  to  engage  in  any  researches  altogether  alien 
from  what  is  now  my  main  object.  Still  less  should  I  like  to 
tell  the  same  story  over  and  over  again,  which  I  must  do  if  I 
were  to  write  on  such  a  subject  as  the  Vernon  Correspondence, 
or  Trevor's  History  of  William  the  Third. 

I  have  not  seen  Lord  John  since  Parliament  rose,  but  I 
have  no  doubt  that  you  might  obtain  assistance  from  him. 
If  you  like  it,  I  will  speak  to  him  when  I  see  him.  Empson 
is  now  standing  by  me.  He  sends  all  sorts  of  kind  messages. 
Jelfrey  is  going  on  very  well,  if  he  would  but  think  so.  But 
his  Doctors  declare  that  he  knows  too  much  and  too  little  of 
medicine. — Ever  yours,  T.  B.  Macaulay. 


Vb 
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Charles  Bullkr. 

London y  November  22,  1841. 

My  dear  Sir, — Since  I  got  your  letter  I  have  been  so  busy 
witb  unexpected  heavy  legal  business,  that  I  neither  could 
find  time  to  write,  nor  venture  to  make  an  engagement  to 
write  the  article^  I  had  proposed.  But  that  is  now  happily 
accomplished,  and  I  lose  no  time  in  saying  I  will  write  the 
article  about  the  length  and  in  the  cautious  tone  you  recom- 
mend. You  need  not  have  specified  "  moderation  "  and  "  hesi- 
tation : "  for  if  there  are  any  two  qualities  in  the  world  that  I 
excel  in,  these  are  the  very  two.  Between  ourselves,  my 
model  in  the  expression  of  opinions  is  my  friend  Lord  Ash- 
burton :  and  I  trust  I  shall  soon  attain  his  perfection  of 
"  hesitation." 

My  opinion  of  Macaulay's  article  (Warren  Hastings)  is  far 
more  unfavourable  than  I  expressed  it  to  you.  Indeed  I  shall 
never  get  another  dinner  from  Lady  Holland,  for  openly  and 
bluntly  expressing  it  at  her  table.  I  will  take  care  Macaulay 
shall  hear  that  it  is  very  sharply  criticised  by  more  persons 
than  myself.  I  admit  that  no  one  in  England  could  have 
written  anything  with  such  merits :  but,  at  the  same  time,  I 
think  there  is  such  an  exaggeration  of  his  faults  and  bad 
tendencies  of  style,  that  if  he  is  not  told  of  them,  his  style  will 
become  vicious,  and  lose  half  its  present  charms. — Yours  very 
truly,  Charles  Buller. 

London^  January  28,  1842. 
My  dear  Sir, — I  foresaw  the  probability  of  such  criticisms 
as  you  describe  to  me  on  my  article,  and  should  not  have  been 
surprised  had  you  desired  more  alterations  in  order  to  pre- 
serve the  consistency  of  the  B^view  with  its  doctrines  in 
Lord  Grey's  time.  But  I  think  you  were  decidedly  right  in 
the  view  which  you  took  at  first,  and  which  induced  you  to 
brave  such  reproaches.  At  the  time  of  the  Coercion  Bill,  you, 
with  19-20ths  of  the  Liberal  party  in  Parliament,  supported 
it  against  O'Connell.     For  the  last  five  or  six  years  you,  with 

*  **I^)rd   Alvanlev   on    the    Stati?   of    Irt'laml— Pavmont   of    tlu*    Catholic 
Clerjrj,"  Art.  8,  Jaiiuary,  mi2. 
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19-20ths  of  the  same  Liberal  party,  have  been  supporting  a 
precisely  different  policy.  Your  present  course  is,  therefore, 
a  direct  contradiction  of  your  former  one.  In  that,  and  not  in 
the  phraseology  of  our  article,  is  the  inconsistency.  Every 
act  our  friends  do  now  is  a  practical  acknowledgment  of  the 
truth  that  our  hostility  to  O'Connell,  while  Stanley  was  in 
oflSce,  was  the  great  blunder  of  our  party.  It  is  of  no  use  to 
deny  this  by  words  while  all  our  acts  acknowledge  it :  and  if 
we  always  have  an  eye  to  the  past,  while  we  are  speaking  of 
the  present,  we  only  put  our  preseiit  course  on  a  less  strong 
ground  than  we  should.  In  all  parties,  and  consequently  in 
their  organs,  it  becomes  occasionally  necessary  to  throw  over 
past  blunders ;  and  when  one  does  so,  the  best  course  is  to 
speak  decidedly  in  favour  of  our  present  convictions,  without 
weakening  an  argument  by  a  wish  to  palliate  a  line  of  con- 
duct which  we  have  abandoned. — Yours  very  truly, 

Charles  Buller. 

Lord  Jeffrey. 

Ij07i(lon^  January  21,  1842. 
My  DEA.R  N., — I  have  read  all  your  Review  [January, 
1842],  and  think  it  very  respectable.  Brewster's^  is  a  great 
deal  too  personal  and  bitter,  and  the  metaphysical  part  neither 
clear,  nor  deep,  nor  thoroughly  sound.  Fuller^  is  very  good, 
very  just,  and  in  a  very  good  tone,  though  he  might  have 
made  a  hotter  Jiorileff in m,  and  ought  to  have  filled  more  of  the 
article  with  it.  I  could  have  picked  out  thirty  pages  of 
citation,  which  everyl)ody  would  have  been  sorry  to  come 
to  the  end  of.  The  Phroiology  ^  has  a  great  deal  of  clever  and 
^ood  argument,  with  some  very  happy  passages ;  but  it  is 
very  une<iual,  and  obviously  too  elaborate  and  detailed,  and 
in  some  important  places  unfortunately  obscure.  CatUn^  is 
candid  and  fair,  though  not  quite  so  entertaining  as  it  might 
have  been,  and  scarcely  doing  justice  to  the  real  sincerity  and 

>  "  Wlieweir«  PhiloBophy  of  the  Inductive  Sciences." 
»  "  Life  and  WritinjfH  of  FuHcr,"  by  Henry  Rogepi. 
'  <*  Phrenological  EthicH,"  by  Alexander  Smith,  Banff. 
*  "  Catlin  on  the  North  American  Indians." 
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enthusiasm  of  the  author,  which  have  carried  me  through  the 
whole  of  his  two  big  volumes  without  any  flagging  of  interest, 
though  I  could  scarcely  vouch  everywhere  for  his  veracity. 
It  was  worth  while,  too, — and  will  one  day  be  required  of 
us, — ^to  go  learnedly  and  wisely  into  the  questions  of  the 
origin  of  the  native  American  races,  their  languages,  their 
former  civilization,  and  the  antiquity  and  geological  eras  of 
their  continent,  on  all  which  Humboldt  and  Darwin,  and, 
more  recently,  Stephens  and  Catlin,  have  already  thrown 
much  light,  and  Lyell  (in  one  department  at  least)  will  soon 
throw  more.  The  Tictorial  Hutory^  has  some  range  and 
talent,  but  is  rash,  and  often  unsound,  and  praises  too 
highly  what  seems  a  very  crude  and  unequal,  though  am- 
bitious rechauffS  of  Thierry,  Gnizot,  and  the  common  his- 
torians. But  to  most  readers  it  will  appear  new,  and  is  fre- 
quently striking.  The  Irish  Clergy^  is  bold  and  clear  and 
substantially  right,  though  the  author  reasons  his  pros  and 
cons  so  earnestly  as  often  to  fall  into  more  than  apparent 
contradictions  as  to  the  possibility  or  propriety  of  trying  the 
experiment  he  recommends.  The  acknowledgment  of  Dan's 
actual  power  and  supremacy  will  give  much  offence  to  Broug- 
ham, for  example,  and  more  conscientious  men,  but  it  is  quite 
right,  and  to  be  lauded  for  its  courage.  The  Budget '  paper 
is  very  valuable,  and  comes  out  at  a  time  when  it  cannot  be 
neglected,  and  will  be  of  great  use.  The  Sugar  part  is  rather 
minute  and  heavy,  and  more  credit  is  taken  for  the  report  on 
the  Import  duties  than,  I  think,  it  is  generally  thought  to  de- 
serve. Altogether  it  is  not  so  striking  as  the  former  article 
on  the  same  subject,  nor  (as  I  imagine)  from  the  same  hand. 
I  have  forgotten  Miss  Ferrier,^  which  is  very  nicely  and 
properly  done,  though  there  must  have  been  some  strange 
forgetfulness  or  obtuseness  on  the  author's  part,  when  he 
passed  over  the  character  of  Molly  Macaulay  in  Destiny  with- 
out notice,  by  far  the  most  beautiful  and  original  of  all  Miss 

*  "  Pictorial  History  of  England,"  by  Herman  Merivale. 
«  "  Payment  of  the  Catholic  Clergy,"  by  Charles  Buller. 

'  "  Financial  Measures  of  the  late  and  intentions  of  the  present  Ministiy," 
by  Lord  Congleton. 

*  "  Miss  Ferrier's  Novels,"  by  George  Moir. 
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Ferrier's  imaginations.     A  long  enough  touch,  this,  you  will 
think,  of  my  old  quality  I 

It  is  more  than  six  months  now  since  I  have  had  one  day 
of  health,  or  even  many  hours  without  the  feeling  of  con- 
siderable oppression,  though  generally  I  have  had  no  acute 
snfiering,  or  anything  to  test  a  man's  patience.  But  the  sense 
of  constant  cachexy  and  what  is  so  likely  to  turn  to  growing 
infirmity,  will  sometimes  weigh  on  the  spirits;  and  I  have 
oftener  occasion  to  call  to  mind  your  bold  bearing  up  under 
longer  and  more  severe  afflictions  than  I  quite  like.  However 
I  do  pretty  well,  I  hope,  on  the  whole,  and  do  not  appear,  I 
trast,  the  least  animated  of  those  I  converse  with.  I  dine  out 
nowhere,  and  make  but  very  few  calls.  But  I  see  a  good 
namber  of  people  at  home,  and  hear  a  great  deal  of  good  talk 
from  Macauky,  Brougham,  Hallam,  Rogers,  and  others, 
besides  the  lighter  prattlement  of  compassionate  ladies,  and 
Empson's  perpetual  flow  of  gentle  discursiveness.  Then  I 
read  more  than  I  have  done  for  forty  years,  and  with  great 
interest  and  attention.  It  is  needless  talking  to  you  of 
politics,  as  the  Tories  keep  counsel  much  better  than  their 
predecessors  could  ever  do,  and  their  opponents  certainly  are 
not  prepared  to  act  on  the  offensive,  or  to  initiate  anything 
till  they  see  the  course  of  their  adversaries.  It  is  still  thought 
that  Peel  will  yield  9uhst<int\ally  on  Corn,  and  be  able  to 
carry  his  measures  in  hoth  Houses,  though  with  some  loss,  and 
more  discredit,  and  not  so  as  at  all  to  pacify  the  hot  abolition- 
ists.— Ever  yours,.  F.  Jeffbey. 

Lord  Brougham:. 

London^  January  20,  1842. 
My  dear  Professor, — Had  I  known  the  Number  was  so 
nearly  out,  I  might  have  spared  you  my  last  letter.  I  have 
run  over  some  excellent  articles,  though  the  Number  is  not 
first  rate.  The  few  pages  of  "  intentions  "  really  were  not  of 
safficient  value  to  run  the  risk  which  all  prophets  do,  who 
predict  close  upon  the  event,  and  nothing  you  can  say  of 
having  construed  or  misconstrued  the  words  of  the  Govern- 
ment, will  do  anything  in  averting  that  fate,  if  it  befolls  you, 
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as  in  part  at  least  it  is  pretty  sure  to  do.     Sir  D.  Brewster's 
attack  on  Whewell  I  do  not  think  any  one  can  blame,  con- 
sidering the  provocation  he  has  had.    I  could  only  have  wished 
a  few  words,  at  most  a  few  lines,  left  out.    Whewell  certainly 
merits  castigation,  and  if  he  had  the  sense  to  shut  his  ears 
against  friends  who  flatter  him,  he  would  profit.     There  is 
very  much  of  real  value  in  him,  but,  but,  but,  he  makes  sad 
work  of  himself,  and  I  don't  care  to  say  more.     The  last 
time  I  saw  him  at  Cambridge  he  disposed  of  three  or  four 
systems  of  Law  in  as  many  minutes,  to  understand  any  one  of 
which  thoroughly  wouldJiave  taken  half  a  lifetime  of  a  lawyer, 
and  to  gain  a  knowledge  of  any  one  of  which,  such  as  entitled 
htm  to  give  an  opinion,  would  have  taken  a  whole  lifetime  of 
a  man  with  the  least  legal  understanding  I  almost  ever  knew. 
This,  however,  is  between  ourselves,  for  I  esteem  and  admire 
him  with  all  his  follies.     The  Irish  Article  ^  I  have  read  with 
some  horror  I  assure  you,  not  merely  on  account  of  the  way 
OConnell  is  spoken  of  (after  the  former  line  taken  by  the 
Review  especially),  for  that  is  an  inconsistency  incident  to 
long-continued  publication,  but  for  another  reason.     I  hardly 
see  how  Anglesey  and  Wellesley  can  now  avoid  defending 
themselves,  supposing  Grey  and  myself  (from  whom  you  are 
quite  safe  of  course)  to  care  nothing  about  the  matter.     Now 
their  defence  is,  not  merely  that  Melbourne  was  the  Minister 
primarily  responsible  for  the  very  things  made  the  ground  of 
attack,  he  being  Irish   Secretary  (Home  Department),   and 
having  prepared  the  Coercion  Bill  of  1833,  wherein  he  only 
stands  on  the  same  ground  with  Lansdowne  and  J.  Russell, 
who  were  all  equally  responsible.     But  the  case  is  this.     I 
have  seen  the  dispatches  of  Wellesley,  and  I  know  of  his 
attempts  to  govern  on  the  very  principles  for  which  Normanby 
is  praised,  e.g,  to  promote  Catholics  (which,  after  all,  was  the 
only  thing  N.  was  really  valued  for  by  the  Irish  jobbers),  and 
among  others  O'Connell  himself  and  his  connections,  and  the 
person  who   prevented   it   was   neither  more   nor   less   than 
Melbourne  himself,  which  is  in  black  and  white.    It  is  perhaps 
as  well  that  you  have  made  the  move,  because  the  sooner  the 

»  By  Charles  Buller. 
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truth  is  known  the  better ;  and  though  Anglesey  and  Welles- 
ley  might  de-spise  newspaper  attacks,  they  will  hardly  sit 
down  under  such  a  statement  in  so  respectable  a  quarter  as 
the  Edinburgh  Review.  As  for  Lord  Grey  and  myself,  we 
shall  be  content  with  observing,  I  daresay^  that  the  Edinburgh 
Review  never  found  all  this  out  while  we  were  in  oflSce. — 
Yours,  H.  B. 

London^  January  21,  1842. 
My  dear  Sir, — Don't  be  at  all  alarmed  about  the  article. 
I  think  it  very  well  done,  quite  well  enough,     Parnell  is  an 
odd  man,  full  of  matter,  ingenious,  if  you  give  him  time,  very 
accurate  too,  but  doing  himself  no  justice  in  speaking,  and  not 
always  in  writing.     But  some  things  of  his  are  exceedingly 
well  written, — ^I  suppose  when  he  takes  much  pains.    I  really, 
however,  can  see  no  objection  to  this  paper,  though  I  admit  it 
may  not  be  first  rate.     I  had  not  time  fully  to  say  what  I 
intended  about  Normanby's  Irish  Administration.     The  fact 
is,  he  had  yielded  entirely  to  O'Connell  and  Co.,  partly  through 
bis  admirable  good  temper  and  kind  disposition,  so  that  things 
p^t  into  a  complete  dead-lock,  and  he  could  remain  no  longer. 
Then   Melbourne,  according   to  his   usual   morality,  finding 
there  was  a  run  against  Glenelg,  one  of  the  most  virtuous, 
accomplished,  and  least  selfish  men  I  have  ever  known,  took 
the   opportunity  of  throwing  him  overboard  at  a  moment's 
notice,  and  with  a  perfidy  only  equalled  by  its  cruelty,  and 
made  way  for  Normanby,  whom  he  would  have  done  the  same 
by  any  day  that  suited  him,  and  would  to-morrow^,  if  he  found 
it  convenient. — Yours  ever,  H.  B. 

Grafton  Street^  January  22,  1842. 
My  dear  Sir, — I  must  finish  my  letter  of  yesterday,  else 
you  will  have  an  imperfect  notion  of  the  matters  contained  in 
it.  That  Normanby  had  got  into  an  inextricable  difficulty  in 
Ireland,  and  was  obliged  to  leave  it,  is  certain ;  but  it  is 
equally  so  that  the  difficulty  was  only  in  part  caused  by  him, 
and,  therefore,  only  in  part  removed  by  the  change — for  the 
main  body  of  it  continual — namely,  the  Government  having 
got  too  much  into  the  power   of  O'Connell  and  Co.,  with 
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wbom  to  break  was  fatal  to  their  majority  in  the  Commons, 
^nd  with  whom  to  continue  was  fatal  in  a  thousand  ways,  and 
was  daily  alienating  their  more  respectable  supporters  in 
Ireland  as  well  as  England.  So  they  tried  how  far  it  would 
do  to  leave  O.  as  much  patronage  as  they  could  without 
letting  Repealers  be  promoted,  though  displacing  none  already 
appointed.  There  were  plain  indications^  however,  that  the 
Irish  party  were  not  satisfied — I  mean  the  tail — nor  could 
they  be,  for  all  the  places  in  all  the  three  kingdoms  would  not 
have  satisfied  tlieir  craving  ;  and  with  O.  himself  I  have  no 
doubt  that  a  quaiTel  must  have  come,  had  the  Government 
gone  on.  As  to  Normanby  personally,  he  was  used  shame- 
fully by  Melbourne.  Had  I  foreseen  that  Melbourne  would 
have  given  him  up  in  the  debate  on  my  motion,  I  most 
certainly  should  have  paused  before  I  made  it.  The  gross 
violation  of  the  most  important  and^  indeed,  sacred  principles 
connected  with  the  administration  of  criminal  justice^  I  could 
not  pass  over,  and  I  did  the  very  least  that  was  possible  in 
the  vote  of  censure  which  I  framed,  and  to  which  I  was 
driven  reluctantly  by  the  course  which  Normanby's  defenders 
took  in  the  Committee.  But  I  never  doubted  that  some  of 
those  defenders  connected  with  the  Government,  and,  a1>ove 
all,  Melbourne  himself,  would  have  supported  their  colleague, 
instead  of  which,  Melbourne  gave  him  up,  and  even  indulged 
in  sneers  at  his  expense,  while  the  others  were  afraid  to  protect 
him.  I  assure  you  that  this  was  quite  decisive  with  me  in 
refusing  to  follow  up  my  vote  of  censure,  especially  when 
Normanby  was,  in  the  face  of  that  vote,  made  Secretary  for 
the  Home  Department.  I  could,  with  a  word,  have  carried  a. 
vote  against  that  appointment,  but  no  power  on  eai*th  would 
have  made  me  speak  that  word  after  the  treatment  of  Nor- 
manby by  Melbourne  the  Summer  before.  Normanby  has  not 
the  least  idea  of  this.  I  have  never  had  any  communication 
with  him  upon  the  subject.  But  after  a  momentary  interrup- 
tion of  our  long  and  intimate  friendship,  which  not  unnaturally 
took  place  during  the  proceedings  I  have  adverted  to,  we  have 
ever  since  been  upon  terms  of  as  cordial  intercourse,  both 
before  the  Government  went  out  and  since,  as  is  possible. 
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Yoo  duinot^  therefore,  suppose  that  I  grudge  a  word  of  the 
article  in  question  which  may  redound  to  his  praise,  nor  should 
I  have  been  sorry  had  it  been  ten  times  as  laudatory.  But  the 
statement  is  utterly  void  of  foundation,  which  represents  his 
predecessors  as  having  gone  upon  an  opposite  plan.  Nor  do 
the  Irish  brawlers  and  jobbers  pretend  really  to  find  any 
difference  in  the  systems,  except  that  they  got  more  places 
than  formerly — all  they  care  one  farthing  about.  I  assure 
you,  the  nature  of  an  Irish  place-hunter,  his  shameless 
voracity,  his  utter  disregard  of  all  principle  as  well  as  all 
decency,  would  exceed  your  powers  of  belief,  notwithstanding 
what  you  have  seen  of  the  animal  in  Scotland.  It  seems  an 
exaggeration  and  an  impossibility,  but  I  do  think  they  are 
nearly  twice  as  bad  as  the  Scotch. — Yours  ever,  H.  B. 

T.  B.  MA.CAULAY. 

Albany,  London,  Janimry  24,  1842. 
Dear  Napier, — I  am  not  quite  satisfied  with  the  new 
Number,  though  it  contains  much  that  is  good ;  and,  to  speak 
quite  candidly,  I  am  a  good  deal  displeased  with  the  spirit  of 
the  first  article.  It  is  quite  out  of  my  power  to  judge  which 
of  the  contending  parties  is  in  the  right  as  to  the  undulatory 
theory.  But  I  can  clearly  see  that  Brewster  writes  under  the 
influence  of  feelings  which  ought  not  to  be  indulged  on  any 
occasion,  and  least  of  all  in  controversy  on  a  question  of  pure 
science.  Every  sort  of  animosity,  personal  animosity,  national 
animosity,  academical  animosity,  appears  to  prompt  his  ex- 
pressions. Though  I  know  Whewell,  I  am  by  no  means  his 
intimate  friend  or  his  blind  admirer.  But  I  really  think  that 
he  has  done  nothing  to  provoke  such  malevolence  as  Brewster 
seems  to  feel.  And  it  is  quite  unintelligible  to  me,  how  a  man 
of  real  merit  like  Brewster  can  stoop  to  the  littleness  of 
turning  a  great  philosophical  controversy  into  a  question 
between  England  and  Scotland,  Cambridge  and  Edinburgh. 
This  is  not  an  opinion  confined  to  myself.  I  have  heard  it 
expressed  by  several  persons,  and,  in  particular,  by  one  who 
loves  neither  Whewell  nor  "Wheweirs  books,  but  who  is 
anxious   for  the   interests  and   honour  of  science.     I    know 
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that  you  will  not  be  angry  with  me  for  telling  you  truly 
what  I  think. 
V^  As  to  Frederic,  I  do  not  see  that  I  can  deal  with  him  well 
under  seventy  pages.  I  shall  try  to  give  a  life  of  him,  after 
the  manner  of  Plutarch.  That,  I  think,  is  my  forte.  The 
paper  on  Clive  took  greatly.  That  on  Hastings,  though,  in 
my  own  opinion,  by  no  means  equal  to  that  on  Clive,  has  been 
even  more  successful.  I  ought  to  produce  something  much 
better  than  either  of  those  articles  with  so  excellent  a  subject 
as  Frederic.  Keep  the  last  place  for  me  if  you  can.  I  greatly 
regret  my  never  having  seen  Berlin  and  Potsdam. — Ever  yours 
truly,  T.  B.  Macaulay. 

Jami's  Stephen. 

Downing  Street,  Fetjruary  2,  1842. 
My  dear  Sir, — There  are  two  great  or  rather  sublime 
names  to  which  inadequate  justice  is  usually  done.  They  are 
those  of  Ignatius  Loyola,  and  his  disciple  Francis  Xavier.  I 
propose  to  give  some  account  of  them,  with  some  notices  of 
a  few  of  the  remarkable  men  who  immediatt»ly  succeeded 
Ignatius  in  the  Generalship,  especially  Laynez  and  Aquaviva. 
This  I  should  make  as  a  general  platform  to  some  account  of 
the  successes  and  the  decline  of  the  Order,  with  some  intima- 
tions of  what  I  suppose  to  be  the  causes  of  both,  my  main 
object  being  to  show,  how  the  cardinal  principle  of  the 
subjugation  of  the  human  conscience  to  an  authority  merely 
human  wrought  out  both  the  energy  by  which  they  at  first 
triumphed,  and  the  crimes,  speculative  and  practical,  by  which 
they  were  at  last  overthrown ;  and  so  to  insist  upon  the  duty 
of  holdin^ic  fast  by  our  spiritual  and  moral  freedom.  Of  course 
the  difficulty  is  not  to  write  a  book,  but  only  a  very  small 
part  of  a  book.  We  are  living  in  a  time  when  everybody  is 
talking  or  writing  theologically,  and  must  therefore  contrive 
to  observe  more  or  less  the  prevailing  fashion.  But  there  are 
several  sides  to  that  question,  and  many  of  them  much  more 
familiar  to  you  than  to  me.  I  have  a  strong  impression 
that  the  story  would  be  an  interesting  one.  The  great 
objection  I  see  to  it  is,  that  it  must  be  almost  exclusivelv 
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masculine,  unless,  indeed,  one  could  embrace  the  singular  tale 
of  the  conversion  by  the  Jesuits  of  the  Queen  of  Sweden,  who 
is  almost  the  only  woman  who  figures  in  their  annals. 

You  cannot  rate  Senior  too  highly  in  his  own  peculiar 
walk,  which  is  that  of  comprehensive,  mature,  and  luminous 
thinking  about  permanent  national  interests.  There  is,  I 
think,  some  want  of  the  lighter  and  more  attractive  qualities 
in  his  style,  such  as  fancy,  sentiment,  and  that  kind  of  vivacity 
by  which  some  men  contrive  to  galvanize  a  broomstick,  or 
rather  the  story  of  one.  But  this  is  only  to  say  that  he  does 
not  accomplish  what  he  does  not  undertake.  That  which  he 
does  undertake  to  do  is,  in  some  respects,  of  a  higher  character, 
and  of  more  immediate  interest.  Still,  you  must  have  observed 
that  there  is  scarcely  a  single  book  which  retains  much  hold 
on  the  public  mind,  after  any  considerable  lapse  of  time,  except 
such  as  are  recommended  by  some  peculiar  attractions  of  stylo 
and  execution,  and  those  attractions  are  generally  of  the  lighter 
cast.  The  moral  I  draw  from  this  is  that  the  inimitable  Sydney 
Smith,  and  (though  in  a  different  way)  the  scarcely  less  inimit- 
able pen  of  our  friend  Macaulay,  should  be  employed,  if  it  were 
possible,  as  you  employ  gas  in  a  balloon,  to  give  a  long  flight 
to  materials  of  greater  inherent  weight  and  value.  Don't 
suppose  I  am  coxcomb  enough  to  set  up  for  a  gas  manufacturer 
for  such  purposes  myself.  I  mean  only  that  Senior,  excellent 
as  he  is,  resembles,  as  Johnson  says  of  Milton,  the  teacher  from 
whom  we  turn  away  in  search  of  a  playfellow. 

I  met  nearly  the  whole  of  the  last  Cabinet  two  days  ago  at 
one  of  those  great  gatherings  which  we  are  getting  up  here  to 
astonish  the  Prussian  ^  with  our  aristocratic  splendour.  Our 
old  friends  all  seemed  in  good  heart  and  spirits ;  but  they  all 
preach,  and,  I  suppose,  are  prepared  to  practise  the  great 
virtue  of  patience,  in  which,  as  it  seems  to  me,  they  give  proof 
of  sound  judgment.  For  the  present,  the  tide  is  running  too 
strong  and  deep  against  them  to  afford  them  any  chance  of  a 
return  to  their  former  more  active  virtues. — Very  truly  yours, 

Jamks  Stefhex. 

*  The  King  of  Prussia  came  t<)  London  to  stand  gtxlfather  to  the  Prince  of 
Walm. 
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SiE  David  Brewster. 

St,  Leonard* s^  FAruary  23,  1842. 
My  dear  Mr.  Napier, — I  did  not  expect  that  men  like 
Jeffrey  and  Maeaulay  would  have  so  misjudged  the  reviewer 
of  Whewell.  They  have  not  read  his  book,  nor  seen  the 
insolent  and  irritating  manner  in  whioh  he  speaks  of  the 
former  review.  To  such  an  extent  is  this  the  case,  that  his 
able  and  friendly  reviewer  in  the  Dublin  University  Journal 
actually  takes  him  to  task  for  showing  such  a  feeling  of 
irritation  towards  the  Edinburgh  Review.  Macaulay's  attack 
upon  Gleig  is  infinitely  more  severe  than  anything  I  have 
written  against  Whewell.  But,  independent  of  all  this,  I 
solemnly  declare  to  you  that  the  review  was  not  written  under 
any  feelings  of  soreness  or  irritation.  On  the  contrary,  I  could 
meet  Mr.  Whewell  to-morrow  without  the  slightest  feeling 
that  I  had  treated  him  improperly.  I  wrote  the  review  under 
a  feeling  of  triumph^  not  of  superiority  to  him  as  a  writer  or  a 
philosopher,  but  of  vast  superiority  over  him  on  the  subjects 
to  which  I  confined  the  discussion,  and  all  of  which  I  had 
carefully  studied.  If  the  review,  therefore,  is  a  flagellation, 
it  is  only  so  from  the  severity  of  truth.  Provided  my  argu- 
ment had  been  untouched,  I  woidd  have  left,  as  I  did  leave, 
the  language  at  your  disposal.  Lord  Brougham's  and  Sir 
John  Barrow's  favourable  opinion  rewards  my  labour.  I 
should  also  say  that  I  wrote  the  review  under  the  knowledge 
that  it  would  be  read  by  Arago,  Biot,  and  the  other  dis- 
tinguished continental  philosophers,  whose  good  opinion  I 
greatly  value. — ^Ever  faithfully  yours,  D.  Brewster. 

T.  B.  Macaulay. 

Albany,  London,  February  23,  1842. 
Dear  Napier, — I  am  afraid  that  what  I  wrote  about 
Brewster  has  hurt  you  a  little.  I  really  did  not  mean  it.  In 
communicating  with  you  I  never  pick  my  words.  It  may  be, 
as  you  say,  that  Brewster's  severity  was  just,  for  I  have  seen 
only  the  retaliation,  and  not  the  provocation.  At  the  same 
time,  I  must  add  that  a  person  who  is  no  friend  to  Whewell 
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pointed  out  to  me  some  handsome  compliments  paid  by 
Whewell  to  Brewster,  for  which,  as  it  seemed  to  me,  Brewster 
made  but  an  ungracious  return.  I  have  been  so  much  occu- 
pied by  politics,  and  by  the  society  which  at  this  season  fills 
London,  that  I  have  written  nothing  for  some  weeks.  I  will, 
however,  set  to  work  again  on  Frederic.  You  expect  infinitely 
too  much.  The  article  I  am  afraid  will  want  interest.  I 
cannot  get  on  fast  with  it,  for  I  am  under  the  necessity  of 
grubbing  in  German  memoirs  and  documents,  which  I  do  not 
read  with  great  facility.  I  heartily  wish  that  you  could  give 
me  a  respite  till  July.  But,  if  that  cannot  be,  I  will  be  ready 
by  the  end  of  March.  I  do  not  quite  understand  your  anxiety 
about  time.  We  are  now  never  behindhand.  We  have  not 
lost  a  day  in  four  years.  I  spoke  the  day  before  yesterday  on 
the  Com  Laws,  and  with  much  more  success  than,  considering 
the  duluess  of  the  subject  and  the  exhaustion  of  the  House, 
was  to  be  expected.  I  am  afraid,  however,  that  I  shall  not 
have  satisfied  the  Anti-Corn  Law  League. — ^Ever  yours, 

T.  B.  Macaulay. 

Albany^  April  1,  1842. 
Dear  Napieb, — I  send  off  my  article  [Frederic  the  Great], 
I  hope  that  the  public  will  like  it  better  than  I  do.  I  was 
never  so  little  pleased  with  a  performance  of  my  own.^  At 
all  events,  I  hope  that  the  faults  of  the  article,  which  are 
quite  sufficient  by  themselves,  will  not  be  increased  by  errors 
of  the  press.  K  it  be  possible,  let  me  have  a  proof.  It  shall 
be  returned  by  return  df  post.  But  if  it  be  absolutely  im- 
possible, I  must  beg  that  you  will  take  great  care,  particularly 
about  proper  names,  which  the  printers  may  not  be  able  to 
make  out. — Ever  yours,  T.  B.  Macaulay. 

I  have  looked  again  over  the  article.  It  is  such  a  scrawl 
that,  unless  I  have  a  proof,  I  fear  it  will  make  a  ridiculous 
figure. 

*  After  Boeing  it  in  print,  and  revising  it,  his  opinion  was  more  faToorable. 
"  I  like  the  Article  better  than  I  did.  It  does  not  go  deep.  But  I  should  not 
wonder  if  it  were  thought  amusing  enough." 
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Albany,  April  18,  1842. 

Dear  Napier, — I  am  much  obliged  to  you  for  your  criti- 
cisms. My  copy  of  the  Review  I  have  lent,  and  therefore 
cannot  refer  to  it.  But  I  have  thought  over  what  you  say, 
and  should  be  disposed  to  admit  part  of  it  to  be  just.  But  I 
have  several  distinctions  and  limitations  to  suggest. 

The  charge  to  which  I  am  most  sensible  is  that  of  inter- 
larding my  sentences  with  French  terms.  I  will  not  positively 
affirm  that  no  such  expression  may  have  dropped  from  my  pen 
in  writing  hurriedly  on  a  subject  so  very  French.  It  is,  how- 
ever, a  practice  to  which  I  am  extremely  averse,  and  into 
which  I  could  fall  only  by  inadvertence.  I  do  not  really 
know  to  what  you  allude ;  for  as  to  the  words  Abb^  and  Parc^ 
auX'Cerfs,  which  I  recollect,  those  surely  are  not  open  to 
objection.  I  remember  that  I  carried  my  love  of  English  in 
one  or  two  places  almost  to  the  length  of  affectation.  For 
example,  I  called  the  Place  des  Ficioires,  the  place  of  victories, 
and  the  Fermier  General  cCEtioles,  a  publican.  I  will  look 
over  the  article  again  when  I  get  it  into  my  hands,  and  try 
to  discover  to  what  you  allude. 

The  other  charge,  I  confess,  does  not  appear  to  me  to  be 
equally  serious.  I  certainly  should  not,  in  regular  history, 
use  some  of  the  phrases  which  you  censure.  But  I  do  not 
consider  a  review  of  this  sort  as  regular  history,  and  I  really 
think  that,  from  the  highest  and  most  unquestionable  authority, 
I  could  vindicate  my  practice.  Take  Addison,  the  model  of 
pure  and  graceful  writing.  In  his  Spectators  I  find  "  wench," 
"baggage,"  ^* queer  old  put,"  "prig,"  "fearing  that  they 
should  smoke  the  knight."  All  these  expressions  I  met  this 
morning  in  turning  over  two  or  three  of  his  papers  at  break- 
fast. I  would  no  more  use  the  words  bore  or  awkward  squad 
in  a  composition  meant  to  be  uniformly  serious  and  earnest, 
than  Addison  would,  in  a  State  paper,  have  called  Louis  an 
old  put,  or  have  described  Shrewsbury  and  Argyle  as  smoking 
the  design  to  bring  in  the  Pretender.  But  I  did  not  mean 
my  article  to  be  uniformly  serious  and  earnest.  If  you  judge 
of  it  as  you  would  judge  of  a  regular  history,  your  censure 
ought  to  go  very  much  deeper  than  it  does,  and  to  be  directed 
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against  the  substance  as  well  as  against  the  diction.  The 
tone  of  many  passages,  nay  of  whole  pages,  would  justly  be 
called  flippant  in  a  regular  history.  But  I  conceive  that  this 
sort  of  composition  has  its  own  character  and  its  own  laws. 
I  do  not  claim  the  honour  of  having  invented  it.  That  praise 
belongs  to  Southey,  but  I  may  say  that  I  have  in  some  points 
improved  upon  his  design.  The  manner  of  these  little  histori- 
cal essays  bears,  I  think,  the  same  analogy  to  the  manner  of 
Tacitus  or  Gibbon  which  the  manner  of  Ariosto  bjears  to  the 
manner  of  Tasso,  or  the  manner  of  Shakespeare's  historical 
plays  to  the  manner  of  Sophocles.  Ariosto,  when  he  is  grave 
and  pathetic,  is  as  grave  and  pathetic  as  Tasso.  But  he  often 
takes  a  light,  fleering  tone  which  suits  him  admirably,  but 
which  in  Tasso  would  be  quite  out  of  place.  The  despair  of 
Constance  in  Shakespeare  is  as  lofty  as  that  of  Qi^dipus  in 
Sophocles ;  but  the  levities  of  the  bastard  Falconbridge  would 
be  utterly  out  of  place  in  Sophocles.  Yet  we  feel  that  they 
are  not  out  of  place  in  Shakespeare.  So  with  these  historical 
articles.  Where  the  subject  requires  it,  they  may  rise,  if  the 
author  can  manage  it,  to  the  highest  altitudes  of  Thucydides. 
Then,  again,  they  may  without  impropriety  sink  to  the  levity 
and  colloquial  ease  of  Horace  Wal pole's  Letters.  This  is  my 
theory.  Whether  I  have  succeeded  in  the  execution  is  quite 
another  question.  You  will,  however,  perceive  that  I  am  in 
no  danger  of  taking  similar  liberties  in  my  History.  I  do 
indeed  greatly  disapprove  of  those  notions  which  some  writers 
have  of  the  dignity  of  History.  For  fear  of  alluding  to  the 
vulgar  concerns  of  private  life,  they  take  no  notice  of  the  cir- 
cumstances which  more  deeply  affect  the  happiness  of  nations. 
But  I  never  thought  of  denying  that  the  language  of  History 
ought  to  preserve  a  certain  dignity.  I  would,  however,  no 
more  attempt  to  preserve  that  dignity  in  a  paper  like  this  on 
Frederic  than  I  would  exclude  from  such  a  poem  as  Don  Juan 
slang  terms,  because  such  terms  would  be  out  of  place  in  Para- 
disd  Lost,  or  Hudibrastic  rhymes,  because  such  rhymes  would 
be  shocking  in  Pope's  Iliad. 

As  to  the  particular  criticisms  which  you  have  made,  I 
willingly  submit  my  judgment  to  yours,  though  I  think  that 
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I  could  say  something  on  the  other  side.     The  first  rule  of  al 
writing, — ^that  rule  to  which  every  other  rule  is  subordinate,^ 
— is  that  the  words  used  by  the  writer  shall  be  such  as  most^ 
fully  and  precisely  convey  his  meaning  to  the  great  body  o^2 
his  readers.     All  considerations  about  the  purity  and  dignity — 
of  style  ought  to  bend  to  this  consideration.     To  write  what— 
is  not  understood  in  its  whole  force^  for  fear  of  using  some 
word  which  was  unknown  to  Swift  or  Dryden,  would  be,  I 
think^  as  absurd  as  to  build  an  Observatory  like  that  at  Oxford, 
from  which  it  is  impossible  to  observe,  only  for  the  purpose  of 
exactly  preserving  the  proportions  of  the  Temple  of  the  Winds 
at  Athens.     That  a  word  which  is  appropriated  to  a  particular 
idea,  which  everybody,  high  and  low,  uses  to  express  that  idea, 
and  which  expresses  that  idea  with  a  completeness  which  is 
not  equalled  by  any  other  single  word,  and  scarcely  by  any 
circumlocution,  should  be  banished  from  writing,  seems  to  me 
a  mere  throwing  away  of  power.     Such  a  word  as  talented  it 
is  proper  to  avoid ;  first,  because  it  is  not  wanted;  secondly, 
because  you  never  hear  it  from  those  who  speak  very  good 
English.     But  the  word  sAirk^  as  applied  to  military  duty,  is 
a  word  which  every  body  uses ;  which  is  the  word  and  the 
only  word  for  the  thing;   which  in  every  regiment  and  in 
every  ship  belonging  to  our  country  is  employed  ten  times  a 
day;   which  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  or  Admiral  Stopford, 
would  use  in  reprimanding  an  officer.     To  interdict  the  use  of 
it,  therefore,  in  what  is  meant  to  be  familiar  and  almost  jocose 
narrative,  seems  to  me  rather  rigid. 

But  I  will  not  go  on.  I  will  only  repeat  that  I  am  truly 
grateful  for  your  advice,  and  that  if  you  will,  on  future  occa- 
sions, mark  with  an  asterisk  any  words  in  my  proof  sheets 
which  you  think  open  to  objection,  I  will  try  to  meet  your 
wishes,  though  it  may  sometimes  be  at  the  expense,  of  my 
own. 

I  think  the  first  article  ^  in  the  new  Number  very  clever 
and  good  in  many  parts.  I  should  be  glad  to  know  who 
wrote  it.  He  has  committed  one  monstrous  blunder,  inex- 
cusable in  so  knowing  a  person.     He  says  India  is  a  loss  to 
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England,  in  consequence  of  the  great  sums  which  we  are 
forced  to  advance  for  her  government.  I  know  of  no  such 
advances.  The  first  time  that  such  a  thing  was  ever  hinted 
at  was  by  Sir  Robert  Peel  the  other  day.  The  truth  is  that 
India  pays  her  own  expenses  to  a  farthing,  and  remits  to 
England  a  vast  tribute  in  the  form  of  civil  and  military 
pensions,  dividends  on  India  Stock,  &c.  Who  wrote  the 
paper  on  Moore  ?^  I  could  not,  I  will  fairly  own,  get  through 
it.  The  Budget  [of  1842]  I  suppose  to  be  Senior's. — ^Ever 
yours  most  truly,  T.  B.  Macaulay. 

Albany,  April  25,  1842. 

Dear  Napier, — Thank  you  for  your  letter.  We  shall  have 
no  disputes  about  diction.  The  English  language  is  not  so 
]>oor  but  that  I  may  very  well  find  in  it  the  means  of  content- 
ing both  you  and  myself.  I  will  only  say  that  I  admit  the 
correctness  of  the  distinction  which  you  make  between  what 
a  writer  says  in  his  own  person,  and  what  he  puts  into  the 
months  of  those  who  are  his  dramatis  persona.  But  it  is  a 
distinction  which  does  not  apply  to  what  I  cited  from  Addison. 
It  is  quite  true  that  Addison  disliked  the  coining  of  words 
and  the  importing  of  words.  But  he  had  no  objection  to  the 
lowest  and  most  colloquial  expressions,  provided  they  were 
English,  and  had  been  some  time  in  common  use.  "  Wise- 
acre " — "  to  smoke  a  jest" — and  other  phrases  of  that  sort,  are 
frequent  in  his  lighter  writing.  Of  course  he  would  not  have 
put  them  into  his  character  of  Lord  Somers  or  into  his  reflec- 
tions on  Westminster  Abbey.  Merivale  must  be  out  of  his 
wits.  I  understand  only  just  enough  of  his  system  to  see  that 
it  is  not  worth  understanding. 

By  the  way,  a  word  on  a  subject  which  I  should  be  much 
obliged  to  you  to  consider  and  advise  me  upon.  I  find  that 
the  American  publishers  have  thought  it  worth  w^hile  to  put 
forth  two,  if  not  three,  editions  of  my  reviews ;  and  I  receive 
letters  from  them  sa3ring  that  the  sale  is  considerable.  I  have 
heard  that  several  people  here  have  ordered  them  from  America. 
Others  have  cut  them  out  of  old  Numbers  of  the  Edi^iburgh 
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Review,  and  have  bound  them  up  in  volumes.  Now,  I  know 
that  these  pieces  are  full  of  faults,  and  that  their  popularity 
has  been  very  far  beyond  their  n^ierit ;  but,  if  they  are  to  be 
republished,  it  would  be  better  that  they  should  be  republished 
under  the  eye  of  the  author,  and  with  his  corrections,  than 
that  they  should  retain  all  the  blemishes  inseparable  from 
hasty  writing  a^d  hasty  printing.  Longman  proposed  some- 
thing of  the  kind  to  me  three  years  ago ;  but  at  that  time  the 
American  publication  had  not  taken  place,  which  makes  a 
great  diflTerence.  Give  me  your  counsel  on  the  subject. — Ever 
yours  truly,  T.  B.  Macaulay. 

Lord  Jeffrey. 

Clifton,  April  16,  1842. 
My  dear  Napier, — I  came  here  more  than  three  weeks 
ago  to  avoid  the  east  winds,  but  they  have  taken  the  wingi 
of  the  morning  and  followed  me ;  and  having  already  put  my 
trachea  in  peril,  I  mean  to  fly  before  them  a  second  time,  and 
take  shelter  on  Monday  next  by  the  quiet  waters  of  Torquay. 
I  am  not  well,  and  never  shall  be  as  I  was  ten  months  ago. 
But  I  shall  try  whether  there  is  any  work  still  left  in  me; 
and  though  I  have  misgivings  as  to  the  success  of  the  experi- 
ment, I  feel  that  it  must  now  be  finally  made,  if,  in  fact,  it 
has  not  been  already  too  long  delayed.  I  ought  to  have 
written  you  before,  but  I  am  lazy  and  good  for  nothing. 
You  must  not  speak  to  me  of  reviewing  Brougham's  Politics. 
It  would  be  six  months'  hard  work  for  Macaulay,  and  far 
more  than  a  life-task  for  me.  The  books  themselves,  too,  are 
not  first-rate — meritorious  and  valuable  perhaps, — ^but  not 
admirable ;  calculated  (and  I  hope  destined)  to  do  good  to 
ordinary  readers,  but  certainly  neither  calculated  nor  destined 
to  make  a  sensation  for  the  time,  or  to  fix  an  era  for  futurity. 
A  review  of  them  by  Macaulay  might  do  both.  Are  you  not 
coming  up  for  your  Spring  flight  this  year  ?  If  you  come  up, 
you  will  find  the  Party,  I  fear,  but  in  a  low  and  poor  way, 
and  the  Tories  safe  enough  for  three  or  four  quiet  years  to 
come,  though  there  are  seeds  of  dissension  sown  which  may 
yet  come  to  harvest. — Ever  yours,  F.  Jeffrey. 
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Torqiuiy,  April  28,  1842. 

My  dear  Napier, — You  have  sent  me  a  charming  letter, 
and  I  owe  you  at  least  an  early  acknowledgment.  You  g^ve 
me  all  the  intelligence  I  wanted,  and  all  the  suggestions  you 
make  are  full  of  right  feeling  and  admirable  sense.  I  should 
be  a  very  ungrateful  dog  if  I  did  not  thank  you  for  such  a 
letter,  and  a  very  poor  creature,  if  I  did  not  feel  a  great  deal 
more  than  any  way  of  returning  thanks  (even  after  meat !) 
can  express. 

You  want  my  opinion  of  your  last  Number  [April,  1842], 
and  you  may  ask  it  boldly,  for  I  think  it  excellent.  I  am 
tired  praising  the  Frederic^  and  after  writing  five  or  six  pages 
about  it  to  EmpsoD,  I  really  have  not  the  heart  to  toss  up  a 
rechauffe  of  my  raptures  for  you.  I  am  not  sure  whether  I 
do  not  think  it  the  very  best  thing  Macaulay  has  yet  written, 
and  I  am  quite  certain  that  no  other  man  alive  (and  I  am 
half  inclined  to  add,  that  ever  lived),  could  write  anything  of 
the  kind  so  well.  And  with  this  general  verdict  you  must 
be  satisfied.  I  am  not  so  much  scandalised  as  you  seem  to  be 
at  his  colloquialisms  (and  I  do  not  think  they  go  beyond  (hat)^ 
and  indeed  have  a  notion  that  they  sometimes  help  to  give 
that  air  of  facility  and  self-confidence  to  his  writing  which  is 
one  of  its  greatest  attractions ;  not  only  admitting  us,  as  it 
were,  to  his  familiarity^  but  constantly  suggesting  the  re- 
flection of,  what  a  fellow  this  must  be,  who  can  do  all  this 
without  strain  or  efibrt,  and  in  the  course  of  his  common 
talking.  But,  though  this  may  add  to  a  reviewer's  glory  and 
popularity,  I  must  confess  it  may  be  less  suitable  to  the 
author  of  a  regular  history,  with  his  name  on  the  title  page. 

The  first  article^  I  think  excellent,  full  of  wisdom  and 
courage  and  sobriety,  and  written  with  singular  cleverness, 
force,  and  authority.  Empson  was  foolish  enough  to  take  it 
for  Brougham's  (though  I  must  say  before  he  had  read  half 
of  it),  but  I  felt  from  the  first  that  it  was  far  more  compact 
and  candid  than  anything  that  now  comes  from  that  pen,  not 
to  add,  that  it  wanted  the  private  marks  {snbaudi — of  spite  and 
egotism),  by  which  the  genuineness  of  these  compositions  is 
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best  tested.     I  agree  with  most  of  the  author's  opinions,  and 
think  he  has  told  all  the  three  nations  their  faults  with  so 
much  impartiality,  as  ought  to  prevent  any  of  them  from 
resenting  his  censorian  admonitions.     Yet  my  belief  is,  that 
they  will  fly  out  upon  him^  and  that  the  bulk  of  each  people 
— or,  in  other  words — the  whole  of  them,  with  the  exception 
of  the  few  thinking  persons  who  (like  you  and  me)  were 
already  of  his  way  of  thinking,  will  look  only  to  what  is  said 
against  themselves^  and  feel  nothing  but  exasperation  and 
increase  of  prejudice  from  the  perusal;   and  so  he  will  be 
abused  at  home,  as  an  un-English  renegade  and  befouler  of  his 
own  nest,  and  cried  out  upon  in  the  two  other  countries,  as 
an  insolent  and  villainous  advocate  of  the  habitual  imperti- 
nence and  malice  of  England.     Such  is  the  first  consequence, 
at  any  rate,  of  most  attempts  to  amend  the  world,  though  the 
ultimate  results,  we  may  hope,  will  be  better.     The  Glaciers  ^ 
I  think  admirable.      The  first  half,  or  expository  part,  es- 
pecially, very  agreeably  and  even  gracefully  written,  with 
lucid   and  extraordinary  clearness,  and   about  the  happiest 
combination  I  have  met  with  of  large  and  graphic  illustra- 
tions, with  powerful  and  condensed  expositions  of  theoretical 
reasoning.     There  is  something  very  engaging  also  in  the 
perfect  fairness  of  all  the  author's  statements,  and  the  modesty, 
and  even  sweetness,  with  which  his  own  views  are  brought 
forward,  forming  a   singular  contrast  in   this   respect  with 
another  scientific  contributor  of  yours,  to  whom,  I  am  sure,  he 
will  prove  a  most  acceptable  successor.    The  Australian  paper* 
wants  this  charm   of  perfect  fairness  and  modesty,  but   is 
otherwise  powerfully  written,  and  I  think  unanswerably  right 
in  the  main  point  of  the  argument ;  and  to  one  who  looks  as 
I  do  to  these  regions  as  the  destined  seat  of  another  and  a 
greater  Britain,  from  which  the  whole  Eastern  world  is  here- 
after to  be  ruled  in  freedom  and  happiness,  no  subject  can 
possibly  be  more  interesting  and  important.     I  agree  with 
you  as  to  Moore.     The  metaphysics  are  shallow  and  bad,  and 
there  is  nothing  else  in  the  article.     Indeed,  the  pretext  for 
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being  metaphysical  at  all,  is  founded  on  a  mere  question  of 
philology^  and  should  have  formed  a  short  article  in  a  collection 
oi  Syntynyms^  and  not  a  dissertation  on  poetiy.  I  am  disap- 
pointed in  the  Education  article,  especially  after  what  you  say 
of  the  authorship.^  To  the  Budget^  of  1842,  I  am  disposed 
to  assign  a  higher  place  than  you  seem  to  claim  for  it.  In 
many  points  I  think  it  admirable — ihe  clear  and  (after  all 
that  has  been  lately  said  on  the  subject)  the  new  and  original 
solution  of  the  question  (for  example)  as  to  the  effects  of  the 
price  of  grain  on  wages,  though  I  cannot  but  regret  that  the 
author  did  not  show  more  fully  and  distinctly,  that  this 
country  is  one  of  those  in  which  these  two  things  will  not 
rise  and  fall  together;  and  to  say  truth,  I  have  myself  a 
little  doubt  whether  that  could  be  shown  as  clearly  and 
certainly  as  would  be  desirable.  The  mere  empirical  proof, 
from  the  experience  of  a  few  particular  years,  is  plainly,  in  so 
complicated  a  matter,  very  far  from  conclusive. 

We  have  had  the  loveliest  ten  days  here,  without  a  speck 
on  the  sky,  and  such  a  living  flush  of  flowers  and  foliage,  and 
yet  an  east  wind  the  whole  time,  but  a  good  deal  mitigated 
from  the  vernal  Eurus  of  Edinburgh  or  even  London.  And 
so,  with  many  thanks,  and  all  good  wishes,  believe  me  always, 
very  faithfully  yours,  F.  Jeffbey. 

P.S. — To  be  sure,  I  delight  in  little,  chattering,  gossiping, 
bustling,  consequential  Fanny  Bumey,^  and  find  her  very 
))leasant  company,  though  the  book  would  be  all  the  better  if 
there  was  less  ostentation  of  natural  affection,  and  less  room 
given  to  the  twaddle  of  ordinary  people  long  ago  deservedly 
forgotten.  But  many  of  her  notices  of  eminent  persons  are 
invaluable,  and  as  good  as  anything  in  Boswell. 

James  Stephen. 

Downing  Street,  April  20,  1842. 
My  dear  Sir, — I  may  as  well  tell  you  exactly  what  it  is 
that  I  meditate.    As  in  the  case  of  the  successors  of  Mahomet 
and  of  Charles  Martel,  so  in  that  of  the  dynasty  of  Ignatius 
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Loyola,  it  happened  that  a  line  of  remarkable  men  followed  each 
other  at  first  in  unbroken  sequence,  and  never  afterwards  w^ere 
followed  by  the  like.  Loyola  himself,  Francis  Xavier,  Laynez, 
Borgia,  Aquaviva,  and  Bellarmine  make  up  the  heroic  age  of  the 
Jesuits.  I  propose  to  give  some  account  of  them,  of  their 
doings  and  their  doctrines ;  and  to  show,  if  I  can,  bow  and 
why  the  seed  which  they  sowed  yielded  the  harvest  which 
followed.  The  other  day  I  made  acquaintance  with  the 
Grand  Provincial  of  the  Jesuits  in  this  country,  who  lent  me 
several  books,  and  gave  me  much  information.  Among  his 
books  is  a  recent  reprint  of  the  great  (indeed  the  only  extant) 
work  of  Ignatius,  which  will  make  a  very  plausible  a[K>logy 
for  taking  possession  of  such  a  subject.  The  worst  of  it  is 
that  all  the  books  which  I  can  find  are  in  foreign  languages, 
and  some  of  them  printed  in  such  a  way  as  to  be  a  sore 
burden  for  much  better  eyes  than  mine.  The  subject  ought 
to  be  interesting,  and  ought  to  produce  some  volumes.  How- 
ever, I  will  do  my  best  to  compress  it  iqto  a  few  pages. 

I  have  read  Senior's  paper  on  Natiooal  Characters,  but  not 
his  other  paper  on  the  Budget,  nor  Macaqlay's  Frederic. 
'The  adjudication  which  Senior  has  pronounced  on  the  three 
great  nations  of  the  world  is  recommended  by  impartiality, 
comprehensiveness  of  view,  and  a  general  tone  of  vivacity 
which  interested  me.  It  will,  of  course,  pass  for  a  confession 
against  England,  and  for  a  calumny  against  the  United  States 
and  France.  So,  at  least,  it  will  be  esteemed  in  those 
countries.  The  symmetry  of  the  paper  is  destroyed  by  the 
concluding  passages,  which  are  occasional  and  out  of  due  pro- 
portion to  the  rest.  But,  on  the  whole,  I  should  regard  it  as 
a  very  valuable  contribution.  As  to  Macaulay,  he  is  too 
brave  and  plain-spoken  a  man  not  to  drop  many  an  in- 
cautious phrase,  and,  at  the  aame  time,  so  exquisitely  ac- 
complished a  scholar,  in  every  sense  of  the  word,  as  to  be 
unfit  for  homely  writing.  I  suppose  that  no  man  so  saturated 
with  learning  is  capable  of  the  sinewy  athletic  composition  in 
which  alone  vulgar  idioms  can  be  introduced  with  advantage. 
A  man  cannot  carry  a  walking-stick  which  shall  at  once  bear 
the  highest  polish  of  a  cane,  and  be  serviceable  as  a  cudgel ; 
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and  I  wish  with  you  that  he  had  not  made  the  attempt.  But  I 
can  forgive  him  anything,  and  am  violently  tempted  to  admire 
even  his  faults. — Very  truly  yours,  James  Stephen. 

Downing  Street,  May  21,  1842. 
My  dear  Mb.  Napier, — I  have  written  what,  according 
to  the  best  calculation  I  can  make^  would  fill  about  forty 
pages  of  the  Edinburgh  Review^  and  I  suppose  that  I  should 
not  have  exhausted  the  stock  I  have  been  laying  in  if  I 
should  write  three  times  the  number.  As  you  asked  me  to 
send  you  a  fragment^  I  have  no  objection  but  one  to  sending 
you  what  I  have  written  as  soon  as  I  can  get  a  legible  copy 
of  it.  That  one  objection  is  that,  with  all  your  benignity, 
you  are  still  an  Editor,  and  are  subject  to  the  passions  of  the 
editorial  nature ;  so  that  when  you  have  the  beginning  and 
find  the  demons  of  the  press  prowling  about  you  for  more, 
you  will  imjjart  your  distress  to  me  and  excite  in  my  mind 
such  a  gush  of  sympathy,  that  for  your  relief  I  shall  have  to 
gallop  on  to  the  end,  whether  I  have  leisure  for  the  purpose 
or  not.  Now,  although  by  good  luck,  I  have  been  able  to 
advance  rapidly  thus  far,  the  demons  who  haunt  me  in  the 
shape  of  mails  and  despatches,  may,  for  anything  I  know  to 
the  contrary,  prove  so  importunate  during  the  next  two  or 
three  weeks,  as  to  compel  me  to  throw  aside  an  employment 
which  I  certainly  very  much  prefer  to  their  service.  So  I 
must  make  this  bargain  with  you.  If  you  will  enter  into  a 
solemn  league  and  covenant  not  to  press  for  the  conclusion 
more  than  you  otherwise  would  have  done,  I  will  dispatch 
the  finished  sheets  as  soon  as  my  copyist  has  done  his  work, 
which,  as  he  is  a  busy  man  too,  can  hardly  be  before  Thurs- 
day next.  I  rather  wish  to  do  so,  not  merely  that  you  may 
admire  and  extol  my  punctuality,  but  that  you  may,  as  soon 
as  possible,  have  in  your  hands  a  sample  of  my  goods,  and 
judge  for  yourself  how  they  will  suit  your  market.  It  is  a 
point  on  which  I  never  feel  clear  beforehand.  I  always  dis- 
trust the  liking  I  hapi)en  to  feel  for  a  particular  topic,  and 
have  a  misgiving  lest  I  should  have  been  the  victim  of 
parental  fondness. 
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Have  you  any  offer  of  a  paper  or  papers  from  my  friend 
John  Austin  ?  If  you  have,  and  if  you  are  not  aware  what 
manner  of  man  he  is,  it  may  not  be  amiss  that  you  should  be 
apprized  that  in  these  parts  he  enjoys,  and  deservedly,  a  very 
high  and  yet  a  peculiar  reputation.  I  have  a  great  attach- 
ment to  him.  He  is,  in  the  best  sense  of  the  word,  a  philo- 
sopher, an  earnest  and  humble  lover  of  wisdom ;  and  he  has  to 
wife  the  Mrs.  Austin,  who  translates  German  books,  who  is 
another  great  ally  of  mine.  I  know  not  anywhere  a  larger 
minded  man,  and  yet,  eloquent  as  he  is  in  speech,  there  is,  in 
his  written  style,  an  involution  and  a  lack  of  vivacity  which 
renders  his  writings  a  sealed  book  to  almost  every  one. 
Whether  he  will  be  able  to  assume  an  easier  and  a  lighter 
manner,  I  do  not  know.  If  not,  I  rather  fear  for  him  when 
he  stands  at  your  bar.  All  I  ask  is,  that  you  would  convey 
your  judgment  in  measured  and  (as  far  as  you  can  honestly) 
in  courteous  terms ;  for  he  is,  for  so  considerable  a  man, 
strangely  sensitive.  You  must  have  an  odd  story  to  tell  of 
your  intercourse  with  the  knights  of  the  Order  of  the  Quill. — 
Very  truly  yours,  James  Stephen. 

T.  B.  Macaulay. 

Albany,  London,  April  29,  1842. 
Dear  Napieb, — The  hundred  guineas  came  quite  safe.  I 
feel  some  scruple  about  Madame  d'Arblay.  However,  it  is 
not  necessary  to  decide  that  point  at  present,  as  some  months 
must  pass  before  the  memoirs  are  fully  before  us ;  and  I  could 
not  in  any  case  write  anything  for  the  July  Number.  I  have 
another  scheme  floating  in  my  head.  Did  you  ever  hear  of 
Rio?  He  is  a  very  clever  and  ardent  Breton — a  Chouau 
himself,  and  the  son  of  a  Chouan,  devoured  with  zeal  for  the 
Catholic  religion  and  legitimate  monarchy.  He  is  the  oddest 
Frenchman  that  I  ever  knew.  He  cares  not  a  straw  for 
France;  but  is  a  devoted  patriot  as  far  as  Brittany  is  con- 
cerned. I  have  met  him  repeatedly  in  the  best  society,  and 
did  what  I  could  to  obtain  access  for  him  to  some  records 
which  relate  to  the  history  of  his  province.  He  is  about  to 
publish  a  history  of  the  Chouans.     I  take  rather  a  peculiar 
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view  of  the  Vendean  war,  a  view  which  I  have  not  time  to 
develop  now,  but  which  I  think  both  new  and  just.  I 
talked  on  the  subject  to  Bio,  and  though  we  started,  as  you 
may  suppose,  from  principles  diametrically  opposite,  we  agreed 
so  well  in  our  results  that  he  renounced  all  his  prejudices 
against  me,  which  were  by  no  means  weak,  and  promised  to 
send  me  his  book  as  soon  as  it  was  printed.  I  think  that  it 
may  prove  a  good  subject  for  a  paper.  As  to  our  own  Civil 
Wars,  I  cannot  write  any  more  about  them  without  repeating 
myself.— Ever  yours  truly,  T.  B.  Macaulay. 

Albany^  June  24,  1842. 
Dear  Napier, — I  have  thought  a  good  deal  about  re- 
publishing my  articles,  and  have  made  up  my  mind  not  to 
do  so.  It  is  rather  provoking,  to  l>e  sure,  to  learn  that  a 
third  edition  is  coming  out  in  America,  and  to  meet  constantly 
with  smuggled  copies.  It  is  still  more  provoking  to  see  trash, 
of  which  I  am  perfectly  guiltless,  inserted  among  my  writings. 
But,  on  the  whole,  I  think  it  best  that  things  should  riemain 
as  they  are.  The  public  judges,  and  ought  to  judge  indulgently, 
of  periodical  works.  They  are  not  expected  to  be  highly 
finished.  Their  natural  life  is  only  six  weeks.  Sometimes  the 
writer  is  at  a  distance  from  the  books  to  which  he  wants  to 
refer.  Sometimes  he  is  forced  to  hurry  through  his  task  in 
order  to  catch  the  post.  He  may  blunder,  he  may  contradict 
himself,  he  may  break  off  in  the  middle  of  a  story,  he  may 
give  an  immoderate  extension  to  one  part  of  his  subject,  and 
dismiss  an  equally  important  part  in  a  few  words.  All  this  is 
readily  forgiven  if  there  be  a  certain  spirit  and  vivacity  in  his 
style.  But,  as  soon  as  he  republishes,  he  challenges  a  com- 
parison with  all  the  most  symmetrical  and  polished  of  human 
compositions.  A  painter  who  has  a  picture  in  the  exhibition 
of  the  Boyal  Academy  would  act  very  unwisely  if  he  took  it 
down  and  carried  it  over  to  the  National  Gallery.  Where  it 
now  hangs,  surrounded  by  a  crowd  of  daubs  which  are  only 
once  seen  and  then  forgotten,  it  may  pass  for  a  fine  piece.  He 
is  a  fool  if  he  places  it  side  by  side  with  the  masterpieces  of 
Titian  and  Claude.     My  reviews  are  generally  thought  to  be 
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better  written,  and  they  certainly  live  longer,  than  the  reviews 
of  most  other  people  ;  and  this  ought  to  content  me.  The 
moment  that  I  come  forward  to  demand  a  higher  rank,  I  must 
expect  to  lie  judged  by  a  more  severe  standard.  Fonblanque 
may  serve  for  a  beacon.  His  leading  articles  in  the  Examiner 
were  extolled  to  the  skies,  and  not  without  reason,  while  they 
were  considered  merely  as  leading  articles ;  for  they  were  in 
style  and  matter  incomparably  superior  to  anything  in  the 
Conner,  or  Globe,  or  Standard^  nay,  to  anything  in  the  Time*, 
People  said  it  was  a  pity  that  such  admirable  compositions 
should  perish;  so  Fonblanque  determined  to  republish  them 
in  a  book.  He  never  considered  that,  in  that  form,  they 
would  be  compared^  not  with  the  rant  and  twaddle  of  the 
daily  and  weekly  press,  but  with  Burke's  pamphlets,  with 
Pascal's  letters,  with  Addison's  Spectators  and  Freeholders. 
They  would  not  stand  this  new  test  for  a  moment.  I  shall  profit 
by  the  warning.  What  the  Yankees  may  do  I  cannot  help.  But 
I  will  not  found  any  pretensions  to  the  rank  of  a  classic  on  my 
reviews.  I  will  remain,  according  to  the  excellent  precept  in  the 
Gospel,  at  the  lower  end  of  the  table^  where  I  am  constantly 
accosted  with  "  Friend,  go  up  higher,"  and  not  push  my  way 
to  the  top,  at  the  risk  of  being  compelled  with  shame  to  take 
the  lowest  room.  If  I  live  twelve  or  fifteen  years,  I  may, 
perhaps,  produce  something  which  I  may  not  be  afraid  to 
exhibit  side  by  side  with  the  performances  of  the  old  masters. 
I  ho[ie  that  your  judgment  agrees  with  mine ;  and  I  rather 
infer  from  your  expressions  that  such  is  the  case. — Ever  yours 
truly.  T.  B.  Macaulay. 

Rio's  book  is  very  good  indeed,  but  hardly  a  subject  for  me. 
There  is  an  article  on  it  in  the  Quarterly,  It  is  a  lively  and 
pathetic  narrative  of  a  Breton  insurrection  against  Bu(>na]>arte 
during  the  Hundred  Days.  I  had  imagined  he  was  going 
to  treat  the  great  Vendean  war  ;  and,  I  believe,  he  still  means 
to  do  so. 

Albany^  July  14,  1842. 
Dear  Napier, — As  to  the  next  Number,  I  really  must  bog 
you  to  excuse  me.     I  am  exceedingly  desirous  to  get  on  with 
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my  History,  which  is  really  in  a  fair  train.  I  must  go  down 
into  Somersetshire  and  Devonshire  to  see  the  scene  of  Mon- 
mouth's campaign^  and  to  follow  the  line  of  William's  march 
from  Torquay.  I  have  also  another  plan,  of  no  great  import- 
ance, but  one  which  will  pccupy  me  during  some  days.  You 
are  acquainted,  no  doubt,  with  Perizonius's  theory  about  the 
early  Roman  History — a  theory  which  Niebuhr  revived,  and 
which  Arnold  has  adopted  as  fully  established.  I  have  myself 
not  the  smallest  doubt  of  its  truth.  It  is,  that  the  stories  of 
the  birth  of  Romulus  and  Remus,  the  fight  of  the  Horatii  and 
Curatii,  and  all  the  other  romantic  tales  which  fill  the  first 
three  or  four  books  of  Livy,  came  from  the  lost  ballads  of  the 
early  Romans.  I  amused  myself  in  India  with  trying  to 
restore  some  of  these  long-perished  poems.  Arnold  saw  two 
of  them,  and  wrote  to  me  in  such  terms  of  eulogy,  that  I  have 
been  induced  to  correct  and  complete  them.  There  are  four  of 
them ;  and  I  think  that,  though  they  are  but  trifles,  they  may 
pass  for  seholarlike  and  not  inelegant  trifles.  I  must  prefix 
bhort  prefaces  to  them  ;  and  I  think  of  publishing  them  next 
November  in  a  small  volume.  I  fear,  therefore,  that  just  at 
prcsont  I  can  be  of  no  use  to  you.  Nor,  indeed,  should  I 
find  it  easy  to  select  a  subject.  Madame  d'Arblay's  memoirs 
are  not  yet  complete;  and,  even  if  I  wore  to  review  them,  I 
should  not  like  to  do  so  till  the  whole  is  published.  Romilly's 
Life  is  a  little  stale.  Lord  Cornwallis  is  not  an  attractive 
subject.  Clive  and  Hastings  were  great  men,  and  their 
history  is  full  of  great  events.  Cornwallis  was  a  respectable 
specimen  of  mediocrity.  His  wars  were  not  brilliantly  suc- 
cessful ;  fiscal  reforms  were  his  principal  measures ;  and  to 
interest  English  readers  in  questions  of  Indian  finance  is  quite 
imix)ssible. 

I  am  surprised,  and  rather  vexed,  to  learn  that  the  paper 
on  List  ^  is  by  Austin.  He  is  a  speaker  of  very  eminent 
ability,  and  in  conversation  I  hardly  know  his  superior.  But  one 
man  cannot  be  everything.  I  am  a  little  startled  by  the  very 
careless  way  in  which  the  review  of  Millingen  on  Duelling^  has 

*  "  Lirtt  on  the  Principles  of  the  German  Cnstom's  Union,"  Art.  8,  July, 
1812.  •  Art.  4,  July,  1842. 
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been  executed.  In  the  historical  part  there  are  really  as  many 
errors  as  assertions.  Look  at  page  439.  Ossory  never  called 
out  Clarendon.  The  Peer  whom  he  called  out  on  the  Irish 
Cattle  Bill  was  Buckingham.  The  provocation  was  Bucking- 
ham's remark,  that  whoever  opposed  the  Bill,  had  an  Irish 
interest  or  an  Irish  understanding.  It  is  Clarendon  who  tells 
the  whole  story.  Then  as  to  the  scuffle  between  Buckingham 
and  a  free-trading  Lord  Dorchester  in  the  lobby,  the  scuffle 
was  not  in  the  lobby^  but  at  a  conference  in  the  Painted 
Chamber ;  nor  had  it  anything  to  do  with  free  trade,  for  at  a 
Conference  all  the  Lords  are  on  one  side.  It  was  the  effect  of 
an  old  quarrel,  and  of  an  accidental  jostling  for  seats.  Then, 
a  few  lines  lower,  it  is  said  that  Lady  Shrewsbury  dissipated 
all  her  son's  estate,  which  is  certainly  not  true:  for,  soon 
after  he  came  of  age,  he  raised  40,000/.  by  mortgage,  which, 
at  the  then  rate  of  interest,  he  never  could  have  done  unless 
he  had  had  a  good  estate.  Then,  in  the  next  page,  it  is  said 
that  Mohun  murdered,  rather  than  killed,  the  Duke  of 
Hamilton — a  gross  blunder.  Those  who  thought  the  Duke 
was  murdered  always  attributed  the  murder,  not  to  Mohun, 
but  to  Mohun's  second.  Macartney.  The  fight  between  the 
two  principals  was  universally  allowed  to  be  perfectly  fair. 
Nor  did  Steele  rebuke  Thornhill  for  killing  Deering,  but,  on 
the  contrary,  did  his  best  to  put  Thornhill's  conduct  in  the 
most  amiable  light,  and  to  throw  the  whole  blame  on  the  bad 
usages  of  society,  I  do  not  know  that  there  ever  was  a 
greater  number  of  mistakes  is  so  short  a  space.  I  have  only 
read  those  two  pages  of  the  article.  If  it  is  all  of  a  piece,  it 
is  a  prodigy  indeed. 

It  is  not  impossible  that  I  may  run  down  to  Edinburgh  in 
November.  But  say  nothing  about  it.  I  wish  to  visit  you, 
not  as  M.P.,  but  as  a  friend,  and  I  shall  be  as  quiet  as  possible. 
Let  me  also  beg  that  you  will  not  mention  the  little  literary 
scheme  which  I  have  confided  to  you.  I  should  be  sorry  that 
it  were  known  till  the  time  of  publication  arrives. — Ever  yours 
truly,  T.  B.  Macaulay. 
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Albany^  July  20,  1842. 

Beab  Napieb,  —I  do  not  like  to  disappoint  you ;  and  I 

'^ly  would  try  to  send  you  something  if  I  could  think  of  a 

^object  that  would  suit  me.     It  ought  to  be  something  which 

V'ould  require  no  reading.     My  objections  to  taking  Romilly's 

-uife  for  a  subject  are  numerous.     One  of  them  is  that  I  was 

^oi  acquainted  with  him,  and  never  heard  him  speak  except 

oiiee  for  a  few  minutes  when  I  was  a  child.     A  stranger  who 

'•^rites  a  description  of  a  person  whom  hundreds  still  living 

j^^^vv  intimately, is  almost  certain  to  make  mistakes;  and  even 

'^  he  makes  no  absolute  mistake,  his  portrait  is  not  likely  to 

**^    t.1iought  a  striking  resemblance  by  those  who  knew  the 

^'■^ginal.    It  is  like  making  a  bust  from  description.    The  best 

^^^^Iptor  must  disappoint  those  who  remember  the  real  face.    I 

*^lt,    this  even  about  Lord  Holland,  and  nothing  but  Lady 

"olland's  request  would  have  overcome  my  unwillingness  to 

^^y  anything  about  his  Parliamentary  speaking,  which  I  had 

'"^ver  heard.   I  had,  however,  known  him  &miliarly  in  private ; 

«ut  Romilly  I  never  saw  except  in  the  House  of  Commons. 

I  thought  once  of  trying  Professor  Sewell's  Lectures  on 
Horal  Philosophy,  an  unutterably  absurd  specimen  of  Puseyism, 
—far  below  the  level  of  Sir-  Thomas  Filmer.  I  do  not  re- 
member that  you  have  had  any  article  on  that  subject.  I 
think  that  I  could  make  the  Oxonian  Ethics  rather  ridiculous. 
If  you  like  this  notion,  and  will  desire  Longman  to  send  me 
the  book,  I  will  see  what  can  be  made  of  it. 

You  do  not  quite  apprehend  the  nature  of  my  plan  about 
the  old  Roman  ballads,  but  the  explanation  will  come  fast 
enough.  I  wish  from  my  soul  that  I  had  written  a  volume 
of  my  History.  I  have  not  written  half  a  volume  ;  nor  do  I 
consider  what  I  have  done  as  more  than  rough-hewn. 

I  am  just  about  to  write  to  Lord  John,  and  I  will  plainly 
tell  him  what  you  and  I  also  wish.  Austin's  article,  though 
I  do  not  very  much  like  it,  has  succeeded  pretty  well.  Ste- 
phen's [Ignatius  Loyola]  is  good  undoubtedly,  but  not  so 
good  as  some  of  his  have  been.  I  thought  the  article  in  the 
Quarterly '  on  the  Encyclopedia  \ery  handsome.    But  in  truth 

»  Art.  11,  June,  iai2— "  The  Encyclop»dia  Britannica," 
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both  parties  had  contributed  to  that  great  collection,  and  to 
attack  it  would  have  been  to  attack  all  the  English  literature 
of  the  age.  I  hear  with  some  concern  that  Dickens  is  going 
to  publish  a  most  furious  book  against  the  Yankees.  I  am 
told  that  all  the  Fearons,  Trollopes,  Marryats,  and  Martineaus 
together  have  not  given  them  half  as  much  offence  as  he  will  • 
give. — Ever  yours,  T.  B.  Macaulay. 

Albany^  July  25,  1842. 
Dear  Napier, — I  have  just  heard  from  Lord  John.  I 
may  as  well  send  you  what  he  has  written.  Of  course  you 
will  say  nothing  about  the  literary  plan  which  he  mentions. 
You  might,  I  think,  with  perfect  propriety  write  to  him  your- 
self, if  you  have  anything  to  suggest.  By  the  bye,  I  forgot 
to  say  that  I  wish  Dickens's  book  on  the  United  States  to  be 
kept  for  me.  I  have  never  written  a  word  on  that  subject, 
and  I  have  a  great  deal  in  my  head.  Of  course  I  shall  be 
courteous  to  Dickens,  whom  I  know,  and  whom  I  think  both 
a  man  of  genius  and  a  good-hearted  man,  in  spite  of  some 
faults  of  taste. — Yours  ever,  T.  B.  Macaulay. 

P.S.  What  say  you  to  Falmerston  ?     He  writes  excellently. 
Shall  I  mention  it  to  him,  or  will  you  ? 

James  Stephen. 

Clifton,  July  27,  1842. 
My  dear  Mr.  Napier, — Nothing  but  some  unforeseen 
and  insuperable  hindrance  will  prevent  my  fulfilling  early  in 
September  my  engagement  about  Taylor's  book.^  But  it  will 
not  answer  as  a  leading  subject  or  comer  stone.  It  is  too 
good  to  be  made  into  a  mere  peg  on  which  to  hang  dis* 
quisitions^  and  it  is  not  good  enough  to  be  made  the  text  for 
a  very  long  discourse.  I  am  bound  to  acknowledge  that 
Austin  is  to  my  mind  extremely  fatiguing.  I  have  no  great 
love  for  such  subjects,  especially  when  they  are  handled  with 
the  formal  divisions  and  tone  in  which  preachers  construct 
their  sermons.  Yet  I  hear  that  Senior  (an  incomparably 
better  judge)  extols  it  highly.     To  myself  it  reads  like  the 

>  "  Edwin  the  Fair." 
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composition  of  a  man  who  had  passed  his  whole  life  in  a 
college  or  lecture-room.  I  am  very  sorry  to  think  so,  for  I 
have  a  special  regard  for  him  and  her,  and  in  conversation  I 
really  know  not  a  more  interesting  or  eloquent  man.  I  could 
make,  and  I  have  heard  criticisms  on  my  own  contribution  ^ 
much  more  difficult  to  repel  than  those  you  mention.  Yet, 
on  the  whole^  my  conclusion  is^  that  it  has  interested  those 
who  have  read  it,  which  perhaps  is  in  this  style  of  writing  the 
condition  of  all  others  the  most  important  to  fulfiL  Tell  me 
(and  tell  me  with  the  most  absolute  sincerity)  whether  you 
would  think  it  prudent  to  resume  the  subject  of  the  Jesuits, 
especially  with  reference  to  their  quarrel  with  the  Jansenists. 
Perhaps  you  and  I  might  be  accused  of  Jesuitism,  for  it  is  my 
creed  that  their  faults  have  been  enormously  exaggerated, 
and  this  is  unpopular,  and  might  be  dangerous  ground.  If 
this  be  not  a  fatal  objection,  the  subject  itself  has  the  recom- 
mendation of  being  curious,  and  in  a  certain  sense  new.  I 
have  just  received  an  odd  book,  or  rather  a  book  on  an  odd 
subject,  of  which  something  might  be  made.  It  is  an  imita- 
tion of  George  Herbert's  Country  Parson,  and  professes  to 
exhibit  the  ideal  character  of  an  Advocate.  That  again  is  a 
matter  not  very  familiar  to  the  multitude,  and  capable  of 
many  pleasant  illustrations,  especially  from  the  list  of  French, 
Scotch,  and  Irish  Lawyers.  You  see  that  I  am  desirous  to 
help  you  by  suggestions,  of  which  kind  of  aid  I  suspect  you 
have  more  than  enough. — ^Ever  most  truly  yours, 

J.  Stephen. 

Henby  Boqebs. 

Birmingham^  August  16,  1842. 
My  dear  Sir, — I  herewith  send  you  the  larger  portion  of 
the  article  2  on  the  "  Right  of  Private  Judgment,"  respecting 
which  we  corresponded  some  months  ago.  I  honestly  confess 
I  think  the  article  on  the  whole  the  best  I  have  sent  you ; 
but  it  by  no  means  follows  that  you  will  think  so.  I  well 
know  how  signaUy  incompetent  authors  often  are  to  judge  of 

1  <'  IgnatioB  Loyola  and  his  Associates/'  Jaly»  1842. 
*  Art.  4,  Jannary,  1848. 
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their  own  compositions.  If  your  opinion,  therefore,  should  be 
unfavourable,  I  beg  you  will  make  no  scruple  of  summarily 
rejecting  me.  Such  has  been  your  uniform  kindness  and 
courtesy,  that  I  shall  at  once  feel  convinced  that  if  you  could 
have  done  otherwise  you  would,  and  that  what  is  done,  is 
done  because  you  deem  that  your  public  duty  demands  it.  You 
see  /  at  least  am  not  disposed  to  call  in  question  the  '*  Right 
of  Private  Judgment.^' 

I  told  you  that  I  should  probably  not  even  name  the 
various  writers  on  whose  opinions  I  proposed  animadverting. 
I  found  it  impossible  to  adhere  to  this ;  it  would  neither  have 
been  just  to  my  own  argument,  nor  satitfifactory  to  the  reader, 
who  might  in  some  places  think  that  the  writer  was  dealing 
with  imaginary  antagonists.  With  regard  to  the  writer  in 
the  Britiah  Critic,  whom  I  suspect  to  be  Newman,  I  have 
shown  him  no  mercy,  and  I  am  sure  he  deserves  none.  After 
reading  what  I  have  cited  from  him,  I  am  sure  you  will  agree 
with  me.  Whether  it  be  quite  according  to  rule,  to  make,  in 
one  periodical  publication,  such  free  remarks  on  a  writer  in 
another,  I  know  not,  but  I  believe  there  are  precedents  which 
justify  it,  and  I  am  confident  that  if  ever  it  were  justifiable  it 
is  in .  the  present  case.  What  can  be  said  of  a  man  who 
avows  his  downright,  hearty,  stupid  preference  of  the  ancient 
system  of  persecution  in  the  year  1841,  and  ''confesses  his 
satisfaction  at  the  infliction  of  penalties  for  a  change  of  re- 
ligious opinion  ! "  Ought  etiquette  to  protect  such  unspeak- 
able extravagance  ?  The  other  writers  whose  opinions  I  have 
chiefly  noticed,  are  Mr.  Gladstone,  and  the  Authors  of  the 
Tracts.  In  the  latter  parts  of  the  article,  I  found  it  im- 
possible (while  striving  to  keep  the  logic  as  close  as  possible), 
to  avoid  giving  the  whole  a  ludicrous  air.  But  I  do  not  think 
the  article  will  be  either  the  worse  or  the  less  useful  for  that. 
You  are  happily  free  in  Scotland  from  the  "  Puseyite  priest 
with  his  little  volume  of  nonsense,"  as  Sydney  Smith  happily 
phrases  it ;  but  I  assure  you  the  faction  is  doing  immense 
mischief  in  England ;  they  are  really  getting  thousands  to 
acquiesce  with  unreasoning  credulity  in  all  their  absurd  pre- 
tensions, merely  by  dint  of  gravely  and  solemnly  asserting 
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them.  In  no  public  organ  whatever  can  their  doctrines  be  so 
powerfully  or  appropriately  counteracted  as  in  your  Journal, 
and  if  I  am  not  able  to  do  anything  worthy  of  the  cause,  I  am 
happy  to  think  you  have  many  who  are. — Yours  most  truly, 

Henry  Roqers. 

T.  B*  Macaulay. 

Albany,  August  30,  1842. 
Dear  Napier, — I  had  a  short  talk  about  the  Edinburgh 
Review  with  Palmerston  just  before  he  left  London.  I  found 
him  irresolute;  and  we  were  interrupted  by  other  people 
before  we  finished  what  we  had  to  say.  I  have  since  written 
to  him,  and  I  send  you  his  answer,  from  which  you  will  see 
in  what  state  his  mind  is  upon  this  subject.  I  told  him,  what 
is  quite  true,  that  there  were  some  public  men  of  high  dis- 
tinction whom  I  would  never  counsel  to  write,  both  with  a 
view  to  the  interests  of  the  Review  and  to  their  own ;  but 
that  he  was  in  no  danger  of  losing  by  his  writings  any  part 
of  the  credit  which  he  had  acquired  by  speech  and  action.  I 
was  quite  sincere  in  this,  for  he  writes  excellently. — Ever 
yours,  T.  B.  Macaulay. 

Lord  Palmerston. 

Brocket  Hall,  October  13,  1842. 
Dear  Sir, — I  have  a  great  many  apologies  to  make  to 
you  for  not  having  sooner  answered  the  letter  which  I  re- 
ceived from  you  some  time  ago,  inviting  me  to  contribute  to 
the  Edinburgh  Review.  I  can  assure  you  that  I  felt  much 
flattered  by  your  communication,  and  that  my  delay  in  re- 
plying to  you  has  been  partly  occasioned  by  my  unwillingness 
to  decline  so  tempting  an  offer  as  long  as  I  thought  that  I 
might  have  a  chance  of  being  able  to  avail  myself  of  it. 
Though  I  have  found  from  day  to  day  my  avocations  and 
employments  continuing  to  occupy  all  my  time,  I  have,  never- 
theless, hoped  that  I  might  look  forward  to  more  leisure  by 
and  by ;  but  I  now  see  that  the  case  becomes  desperate,  and 
that  I  have  no  prospect  of  being  able  to  send  you  anything 
that  would  be  worth  inserting  in  your  admirable  Review. 

Dd 
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This  is  a  great  disappointment  to  me,  but  you  are  so  ^e^^ 
supplied  with  able  hands  in  all  your  departments,  that  I  xokjlc^^^ 
doubt  whether,  even  with  more  leisure  time  at  ray  disposa/^ 
I  could  have  found  any  gap  to  fill  up. — ^Yours  faithfully, 

Palmerston. 

Lord  Brougham. 

London^  August  3,  1842. 
My  dear  Sir, — You  are,  indeed,  in  a  proper  scrape,  if  you 
must  do  such  an  act— of  what  shall  I  call  it? — as  review 
Jack  Campbell's  Speeches.  Are  you  aware  that  they  are  the 
standing  jest  of  the  whole  town,  both  in  and  out  of  the  pro- 
fession? No  one  has,  of  course^  read  them,  but  only  seen 
them  cited  in  newspapers.  However,  it  was  not  necessary  to 
read,  or  even  to  see  that  much.  The  very  fact  of  Ais  pub- 
lishing his  speeches  was  what  raised  endless  ridicule  in  all 
quarters.  As  for  inserting  a  panegyric  written  by  an  old 
Sleve'^  of  his  on  the  Oxford  Circuit,  surely  you  cannot  be 
serious.  Why  you  never  would  hear  the  last  of  it.  Then 
consider  the  inevitable  consequence  to  the  poor  man  himself. 
It  would  bring  down  upon  him  the  most  fierce  attacks,  and 
really  with  some  justice.  Whether  you  would  escape,  you 
are  the  best  judge ;  but  I  should  not  wonder  if  it  were  said 
that,  never  having  ventured  to  insert  any  article  on  «yr 
Speeches,  men  might  wonder  at  your  going  out  of  your  way 
for  Jack  Campbell's.  Observe,  I  speak  without  the  least 
knowledge  of  them,  for  I  never  have  seen  them,  nor,  indeed, 
met  with  any  one  who  had.  I  must  add,  that  I  speak  with- 
out the  least  feeling  as  to  my  own ;  for  I  declare  most  posi- 
tively— and  I  rather  believe  I  have  said  so  before — that  had 
you  been  permitted  to  insert  any  article  on  mine,  I  should 
have  been  very  much  annoyed.  The  publisher  might  have 
been  the  better  for  it,  though  I  doubt  even  that.  To  me  it 
could  not  have  done  the  least  good,  and  must  have  been  very 
unpleasant.  So  I  give  you  most  impartial  advice  as  to 
Jack  Campbell — impartial  in  another  sense,  that,  as  I  naturally 

»  The  late  Sir  T.  N.  Talfourd. 
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must  now  be  no  very  warm  well-wisher  to  the  Review,  except 
only  as  far  as  you  are  yourself  concerned,  I  believe  no  one 
thing  could  do  it  more  injury  than  this  article. — Yours  ever, 

H.  B. 

Augmt  14,  1842. 
My  dear  Sir, — I  have  brought  the  Edinburgh  Review 
with  me,  and  been  reading  it  on  the  road.  I  began  with 
the  first  article — Loyola^  and  was  fairly  driven  from  it  after 
trying  a  few  pages.  Why  will  Macaulay  fancy  that  a  luscious 
style  is  fine  writing?  And  why  will  he  disgust  one  with 
talking  of  meiiLS  blue  eyes^  etc.  ?  I  really  could  not  stand  it, 
and  was  driven  away  to  the  next.  Always  upon  stilts,  never 
able  to  say  the  plainest  things  in  a  plain  way,  wrapping  up 
his  meaning,  almost  like  his  imitator  Empson  (founder  of 
the  enigmatic  style,  whose  motto  is  riddle  my  riddle),  half 
poetry,  half  novel,  no  argument,  no  narrative — fifty  little 
periods  in  a  paragraph,  fifty  little  sparkling  points  in  a 
sentence — really  I  shall  be  compelled  (as  Charles  Fox  said), 
one  of  these  days,  to  write  a  large  book  against  these 
gentlefolks,  who  are  spoiling  our  style  in  its  composition 
nearly  as  much  as  the  newspapers  are  spoiling  its  diction. 
In  leaving  the  article  to  go  on  to  the  next,  I  just  saw  another 
outrage — "poor  dear  old  Dr.  Johnson" — or  some  such  vulgarity . 
It  is  very  provoking,  when  a  man  has  such  extraordinary 
abilities,  and  really  some  powers  of  a  first-rate  order,  and  see 
the  result  of  it  all.  He  is  absolutely  renowned  in  society  as 
the  greatest  bore  that  ever  yet  appeared.  I  have  seen  people 
come  in  from  Holland  House,  breathless  and  knocked  up, 
and  able  to  say  nothing  but  "  Oh  dear,  oh  mercy."  What's 
the  matter  ?  being  asked.  **  Oh,  Macaulay."  Then  every 
one  said,  "That  accounts  for  it— you're  lucky  to  be  alive," 
etc.  Edinburgh  is  now  celebrated  for  having  given  us  the 
two  most  perfect  bores  that  have  ever  yet  been  known  in 
London,  for  Jack  Campbell  in  the  House  of  Lords  is  just 
what  poor  Tom  is  in  private  society.  I  don't  believe,  on 
this  subject,  there  is  one  single  exception  in  the  whole  House 
— one    person  who  can  endure   the    infliction   of  your   late 
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Member  i  ^  and  yet  his  ability  is  very  great  in  his  profession, 
and  so  is  his  learning,  and  he  is  a  very  good-humonred  man 
withal.  But  he  has  not  the  remotest  idea  of  the  fastidious 
place  he  has  got  into,  or  of  his  being  the  most  disag^eable 
speaker  that  ever  tired  it.  He  has  been  of  excellent  use  in 
the  judicial  business  of  the  session^  and  has  ungrudgingly 
given  his  time  and  labour  to  it,  and  most  usefully.  Roebuck's 
article  ^  is  really  as  good  as  possible.  There  are  a  few  slips 
of  little  consequence  on  English  law  and  practice,  but  generally 
the  doctrine  is  sound,  and  there  is  a  just  tone  of  liberality 
towards  other  systems,  and  no  dogmatism  in  &vour  of  our 
own,  against  some  parts  of  which  just  as  much  may  be  said 
as  he  has  justly  said  against  the  French.  I  mean,  after  I 
have  strengthened  myself  with  breakfast,  to  try  Tom  again. 
Fasting,  I  really  could  not.  I  may  possibly  succeed  better 
then. — Yours  ever  truly,  H.  B. 

Brougham^  August  19,  1842. 
My  dear  Sir, — I  must  suspend  your  laugh  by  reminding 
you  that  I  had  only  read  two  or  three  pages,  indeed  hardly 
that,  and  then  tried  once  more  and  stopped,  so  that  I  had  a 
right  to  suppose  it  was  Macaulay's.  When  I  made  my  third 
or  fourth  attempt,  and  read  a  page  or  two  more,  I  was  as 
certain  that  it  could  not  be  Macaulay's  as  I  was  of  my  own 
existence.  I  shall  endeavour  to  read  it  in  the  course  of  the 
Autumn,  but  my  repugnance  to  the  kind  of  writing  is  so 
invincible  that  I  shall  have  a  hard  task.  The  author,  whoever 
he  is,  and  I  suspect  Stephen,  is  the  more  inexcusable  because 
clearly  a  clever  man,  and  capable  of  better  things ;  and,  in 
fact,  his  nauseous  writing  is  what  only  a  clever  man  could  do. 
In  what  I  said  of  reviewing  Campbell,  I  only  used  the 
expression  as  a  strong  way  of  saying  how  little  I  feel  any 
newspaper  or  other  attack  of  a  party  nature.  You  had  been 
kind  enough  to  suppress  some  such  attacks  in  the  Review, 
and  I  said,  or  meant  to  say,  that  with  all  gratitude  for  the 

*  Sir  John  Campbell  was  made  a  Peer  and  Lord  Chancellor  of  Ireland  in 
June,  1841. 

'^  "Trial  of  Madame  Lafarge —French  Criminal  Jurisprudence,"  Art.  2, 
July,  1842. 
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kindness  of  your  intentions,  I  should  have  cared  nothing  for 
any  such  vituperation. — Yours  truly,  H.  B. 

Brougham y  October  16,  1842. 

My  dear  Sir, — How  can  you  suppose  that  I  should 
conceive  the  slighest  blame  could  rest  upon  you  (supposing 
always  I  am  right  in  objecting  to  the  publication),  when  J. 
Allen  himself  gave  the  letter^  for  the  purpose?  You  cer- 
tainly had  nothing  whatever  to  do  but  print  it  in  that  case. 
That  he  was  quite  wrong  I  still  think.  I  believe  him  to  have 
been  partly  blinded  by  party  feelings,  and  partly  to  have 
overlooked  the  great  charge  the  letter  brings  against  Lord 
Holland — a  charge  which  I  own  I  feel  to  be  the  more 
heavy  the  more  I  consider  the  subject.  I  have  also  a  very 
distinct  recollection  that  this  was  the  impression  at  the  time, 
and  that'the  exclamation  of  those  who  saw  the  letter  was  (I 
mean  of  our  own  people,  and  including  the  Jerseys,  at  whose 
house  it  was  written,  and  who  were  then  as  violent  party  folks 
as  the  Hollands  themselves) :  "  Did  ever  mortal  man  take  so 
strange  a  course  for  effecting  his  purpose  as  to  write  an 
exasperating  letter  to  be  shown  the  party  who  had  the 
event  in  his  hands,  or  was  supposed  to  have  it  ?  " 

I  have  now  read  some  more  of  the  Review,  and  with  the 
greatest  approbation  generally.  A  single  glance  at  the  fulsome 
praise  of  H.  Taylor  in  one  page,  has  made  me  postpone  reading 
that'article.2  I  don't  like  what  I  have  read  of  the  concluding 
article,^  not  merely  on  account  of  the  absurd  and  extravagant 
praise  of  poor  Baring,*  and  the  total  oblivion  of  the  services 
to  free  trade  rendered  near  twenty  years  ago  by  Wallace, 
Huskisson,  and  Robinson,  the  real  beginners  of  the  practical 
reforms  which  they  did  without  any  party  or  personal  view ; 
and  an  equally  entire  oblivion  of  the  manner  in  which 
M'Culloch  in  those  days  sung  their  praises  in  the  Review. 

*  Lord  Holland's  letter  to  Lord  Kinnaird  respecting  the  execution  of 
Marshal  Ncy,  inserted  by  Senior  in  his  Article  on  **  Berryer's  Aatobiographical 
Kecollections,"  October,  1842. 

^  "  Taylor's  Edwin  the  Fair,"  by  Stephen. 
'  "  The  Late  Session,"  by  Lord  Monteagle. 

*  Sir  Francis  Thonihill  Baring,  afterwards  Lord  Northbrook. 
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But  I  am  alluding  now  to  a  much  more  serious  matter.  The 
question  now  really  comes  to  this,  are  we  sincerely  and  honestly 
the  friends  of  certain  principles  of  reform  and  improvement  ? 
Because,  if  we  are,  assuredly  anything  more  hostile  to  the 
progress  of  these  principles  cannot  be  conceived  than  to  sneer 
at  all  who  adopt  them,  nay,  to  make  it  a  charge  against  them. 
If,  indeed,  we  care  not  one  straw  for  our  principles,  and  only 
pretend  to  hold  them  for  the  purpose  of  playing  a  party  game, 
then  all  is  intelligible  and  consistent,  but  not  very  honest,  and 
not  very  wise  either  in  the  long  run.  I  can  well  understand 
a  person  saying,  "  I  want  to  displace  the  Tories,  because  my 
principles  are  more  fully  held  by  the  Whigs,  and  will  by  them 
be  more  completely  carried  into  effect.  Therefore  I  will  by  all 
means  turn  them  out,  and  even  by  attacking  them  for  the 
moderate  reforms  they  make."  But  can  any  man  affect  to 
believe  that  such  a  thing  is  on  the  cards  ?  Suppose  you  could 
beat  the  Tories ;  suppose  the  gross  delusion,  which  is  fit  only 
for  a  daily  paper,  were  all  true  instead  of  being  the  very 
reverse  of  the  truth,  namely,  that  the  Tories  would  not  have 
had  a  majority  had  they  known  of  Peel's  Liberal  tendencies  ; 
suppose  he  were  out  to-morrow,  and  a  Whig  Government 
restored,  surely  a  man  must  belong  to  some  other  planet  who 
can  bring  himself  to  believe  that  such  restored  Whig  Govern- 
ment could  carry  greater  measures  of  commercial  and  legal 
reform  than  Peel  finds  it  hard  enough  to  carry  with  all  the 
Opposition  supporting  them,  and  the  great  majority  of  the 
Tories  prevented  from  opposing  them.  I  do  assure  you  that  I 
see  with  unfeigned  sorrow  the  determination  shown  in  the 
Liberal  party  (I  mean  the  late  Cabinet,  and  their  immediate 
allies,  for  the  Party  generally  are  regarding  it  with  disgust), 
to  take  the  very  line  of  the  Orange  and  ultra  Tory  people,  and, 
with  liberality  on  their  lips,  to  do  everything  that  they  can 
do  to  make  the  Government  less  liberal  and  less  reforming. 
Rely  on  it,  I  am  not  the  only  person  by  a  very  great  number 
who  feels  this. — Yours  ever  truly,  H.  B. 


1  8 4  2.]  yOH.X  ALLEN,  J  0 7 


John  Allen. 

October  22,  1842. 

My  deab  Sir, — Before  I  received  your  letter,  it  had 
occurred  to  me  that  it  would  have  been  better  not  to  have 
allowed  Mr.  Senior  to  publish  Lord  Holland's  letter  to  Lord 
Kinnaird  while  the  Duke  of  Wellington  was  alive,  as  every- 
thing connected  with  the  fate  of  Ney  must  give  him  pain^ 
and  no  one  would  needlessly  give  pain  to  another,  more 
especially  to  a  man  of  such  eminence,  and  who  has  rendered 
such  public  services  as  the  Duke.  But^  in  the  first  place,  the 
subject  was  to  be  revived  in  the  review  of  Berry er ;  and, 
secondly,  the  letter  was  purely  argumentative,  and  such  as 
might  have  been  delivered  as  a  speech  in  Parliament  without 
offence.  The  expressions  to  which  it  was  understood  the 
Duke  of  Wellington  had  objected,  were  cancelled;  and  care 
was  taken  to  mark  that  the  letter  did  not  arrive  at  Paris  till 
after  Ney's  execution.  As  to  what  Lord  Brougham  has  heard 
of  the  letter  having  been  disapproved  of  at  the  time  by  Lord 
Holland's  friends,  I  can  only  say  that  those  to  whom  it  was 
shown  before  it  was  sent  approved  of  it  highly,  and  thought 
that,  if  it  arrived  in  time,  it  might  induce  the  Duke  to 
reconsider  the  subject ;  nor  did  I  ever  hear  of  any  one  after- 
wards who  thought  it  likely  to  do  harm.  I  know  not  on 
what  grounds  Lord  Brougham  doubts  whether  the  letter  was 
ever  intended  to  be  shown  to  the  Duke.  It  was  written  for 
that  purpose,  at  the  particular  request  of  Lord  Kinnaird,  who 
was  ver}'  solicitous  for  the  Duke's  sake  that  Ney's  life  should 
be  spared,  and  thought  a  letter  from  Lord  Holland  might 
make  an  impression  on  his  mind.  It  is  very  true  that  Lord 
Holland  regretted  that  Kinnaird  had  shown  the  letter  when  it 
was  too  late  and  could  do  no  good,  and  that  the  Duke  was 
iken  irritated  by  expressions  which,  had  the  letter  not  been 
too  late,  might  have  produced  a  different  effect. 

As  to  attacks  on  Lord  Holland,  from  whatever  quarter  they 
come,  Lord  Holland's  friends  must  be  prepared  to  rept^l  them 
as  well  as  they  can.  That  Lord  Holland,  in  the  course  of  his 
political  life,  may,  at  different  times,  have  thought  and  wrote 
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differently  of  the  same  persons,  is  not  at  all  improbable.  I 
should  wish  to  know  what  public  man  has  done  otherwise. 
What  is  blameable  is  to  speak  and  write  differently  to 
different  persons  of  the  same  man  at  the  same  time. 

With  regard  to  the  Life  of  Mr.  Fox,  Lord  Holland  had 
begun,  not  a  life,  but  a  collection  of  materials  for  his  life, 
which  I  have  had  transcribed  and  brought  down  to  the 
beginning  of  the  French  Revolution,  but  what  is  to  be 
done  with  it  is  still  undetermined.^ — Yours  faithfully, 

John  Allen. 

P.S.  Lady  Holland  reminds  me  that  the  draft  of  the  letter 
to  Lord  Kinnaird  was  written  at  Wobum,  and  highly 
approved  of  as  likely  to  make  a  favourable  impression  on 
the  Duke  by  the  persons  there,  such  as  the  late  Duke  of 
Bedford,  Rogers,  and  others  whom  she  does  not  recollect, 
as  it  was  at  Middleton,  from  which  it  is  dated,  by  Lord  and 
Lady  Jersey.  Nor  can  she,  any  more  than  I,  imagine  who 
were  the  friends  of  Lord  Holland  that  disapproved  of  it.  Lord 
Holland  was  very  much  concerned  at  Lord  Kinnaird's  having 
sent  it  to  the  Duke  of  Wellington  after  the  death  of  Ney  had 
made  it  impossible  it  could  do  any  good ;  and  this  he  expressed 
immediately  to  Lord  Kinnaird,  and  afterwards  to  Sir  Charles 
Stewart  when  he  saw  him  at  Paris.  As  to  Lord  Brougham's 
warmth  on  the  subject,  it  is,  like  many  other  parts  of  his 
conduct,  what  I  cannot  attempt  to  explain. 

T.  B.  Macaulay. 

Albany^  October  19,  1842. 
Dear  Napier, — ^This  morning  I  received  Dickens's  book. 
I  have  now  read  it.  It  is  impossible  for  me  to  review  it ; 
nor  do  I  think  that  you  would  wish  me  to  do  so.  I  cannot 
praise  it,  and  I  will  not  cut  it  up.  I  cannot  praise  it,  though 
it  contains  a  few  lively  dialogues  and  descriptions,  for  it  seems 
to  me  to  be,  as  a  whole,  a  failure.      It  is  written  like  the 

*  The  collection  of  materials  referred  to  by  Mr.  Allen  was  edited  by  Lord 
John  Russell,  and  published  under  the  title  of  "  Memorials  and  Con^pond- 
ence  of  Charles  James  Fox."    4  vols.,  8vo.     1853-1857. 
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worst  parts  of  Humphrey's  Clock.  What  is  meant  to  be  easy 
and  sprightly  is  vulgar  and  flippant,  as  in  the  first  two  pages. 
What  is  meant  to  be  fine,  is  a  great  deal  too  fine  for  me,  as 
the  description  of  the  fall  of  Niagara.  A  reader  who  wants 
an  amusing  account  of  the  United  States  had  better  go  to 
Mrs.  TroUope^  coarse  and  malignant  as  she  is.  A  reader  who 
wants  information  about  American  politics,  manners,  and 
literature,  had  better  go  even  to  so  poor  a  creature  as  Bucking- 
ham. In  short,  I  pronounce  the  book,  in  spite  of  some  gleams 
of  genius,  at  once  frivolous  and  dull.  Therefore,  I  will  not 
praise  it.  Neither  will  I  attack  it ;  first,  because  I  have  eaten 
salt  with  Dickens ;  secondly,  because  he  is  a  good  man^  and  a 
man  of  real  talent ;  thirdly,  because  he  hates  slavery  as  heartily 
as  I  do ;  and,  fourthly,  because  I  wish  to  see  him  enrolled  in 
our  blue  and  yellow  corps,  where  he  may  do  excellent  service 
as  a  skirmisher  and  sharp-shooter.  I  think  that  when  you 
have  read  the  book  you  will  be  of  my  mind,  that  the  less 
we  say  about  it  the  better.  If  you  think  it  necessary  to  have 
a  review,  you  can  have  no  diflSculty  in  finding  a  reviewer.  But 
I,  you  perceive,  am  out  of  the  question. 

I  cannot  conceive  that  there  can  be  any  objection  to  the 
publication  of  Lord  Holland's  letter.  There  are  many  things, 
indeed,  in  the  letter  from  which  I  dissent.  But,  on  the  whole, 
it  does  Lord  Holland  great  honour.  Nor  can  it  be  from  regard 
for  him  that  Brougham  objects  to  the  publication.  For  in  all 
the  doctrines  of  Lord  Holland  about  the  war  of  1 8 1 5,  doctrines 
from  which  I  dissent.  Brougham  notoriously  concurred. — Ever 
yours  truly,  T.  B.  Macaulay. 

My  little  volume  will  be  out,  I  think,  in  the  course  of  the 
week.  But  all  that  I  leave  to  Longman,  except  that  I  have 
positively  stipulated  that  there  shall  be  no  puffing. 

Albany^  November  16,  1842. 
Dear  Napier, — On  my  return  from  a  short  tour,  I  found 
your  letter  on  my  table.  I  am  glad  that  you  like  my  Lays^ 
and  the  more  glad  because  I  know  that,  from  good-will  to  me, 
you  must  have  been  anxious  about  their  fate.  I  do  not  wonder 
at  your  misgivings.     I  should  have  felt  similar  misgivings  if 
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I  had  learned  that  any  person,  however  distinguished  for  talente 
and  knowledge,  whom  I  knew  as  a  writer  only  by  prose 
works,  was  about  to  publish  a  volume  of  poetry.  Had  I  seen 
advertised  a  poem  by  Mackintosh,  by  Dugald  Stewart,  or  even 
by  Burke,  I  should  have  augured  nothing  but  failure ;  and  I 
am  far  from  putting  myself  on  a  level  even  with  the  least  of 
the  three.  Almost  all  my  friends,  I  believe,  expected  that  I 
should  produce  something  deserving  only  to  be  bound  up  with 
Lord  John's  unlucky  Bon  Carlos,  So  much  the  better  for  me. 
"WTiere  people  look  for  no  merit,  a  little  merit  goes  a  great 
way ;  and,  without  the  smallest  aflectation  of  modesty,  I  con- 
fess that  the  success  of  my  little  book  has  far  exceeded  its 
just  claims.  I  shall  be  in  no  hurry  to  repeat  the  experiment, 
for  I  am  well  aware  that  a  second  attempt  would  be  made 
under  much  less  favourable  circumstances.  A  far  more  severe 
test  would  now  be  applied  to  my  verses.  I  shall,  therefore, 
like  a  wise  gamester,  leave  off  while  I  am  a  winner,  and  not 
cry  Double  or  Quits. 

As  to  Madame  d'Arblay,  I  will  fall  to  work  on  her  imme- 
diately. I  took  her  memoirs,  her  novels,  and  her  reminiscences 
of  her  father  with  me  on  my  travels  last  week,  and  read  them 
again  from  beginning  to  end.  She  was  certainly  a  woman  of 
talents  and  of  many  good  qualities;  but  she  had  so  many 
foibles,  and  the  style  which  she  wrote,  particularly  in  her  later 
years,  was  so  execrable,  that  I  heartily  congratulate  myself 
on  having  refused  to  come  under  any  engagements  to  her 
family.  I  need  not  say  that  I  shall  not  follow  Croker's 
example.  But  truth,  and  a  regard  for  my  own  character  and 
that  of  the  Review,  will  compel  me  to  mix  a  little  delicate 
censure  with  the  praise  which  I  shall  most  cordially  and 
sincerely  bestow. 

I  shall  certainly  not  visit  Edinburgh  while  your  meeting 
of  fanatical  priests  is  sitting.  Indeed,  your  advice,  and  that 
of  Sir  James  Craig,  have  almost  determined  me  not  to  go 
among  you  this  year. 

I  agree  with  you  about  the  last  Number,  which  has  had 
very  fair  success  here.  You  do  not  say  what  you  purpose  to 
do  respecting  Dickens  and  his  American  Notes.     As  to  poor 
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Leigh  Hunt,  I  wish  that  I  could  say  with  you  that  I  heard 
nothing  from  him.  I  have  a  letter  from  him  on  my  table 
asking  me  to  lend  him  money,  and  lamenting  that  my  verses 
want  the  true  poetical  aroma  which  breathes  from  Spenser's 
Faen'  Queen.  I  am  so  much  pleased  with  him  for  having 
the  spirit  to  tell  me,  in  a  begging  letter,  how  little  he  likes 
my  poetry,  that  I  shall  send  him  a  few  guineas,  which  I  would 
not  have  done  if  he  had  praised  me  ;  for,  knowing  his  poetical 
creed  as  I  do,  I  should  have  felt  certain  that  his  praises  were 
insincere. — Ever  yours,  T.  B.  Macaulay. 

Albany^  December  3,  1842. 

Dear  Napier, — I  am  at  work  for  you,  though  some 
hindrances  have  been  in  my  wav.  I  do  not  verv  much  like 
the  subject  [Madame  d'Arblay] ;  but  I  think  that  I  shall  send 
you  something  readable. 

Longman  has  earnestly  pressed  me  to  consent  to  the  re- 
publication of  some  of  my  reviews.  The  plan  is  one  of  which, 
as  you  know,  I  had  thought,  and  which,  on  full  consideration, 
I  had  rejected.  But  there  are  new  circumstances  in  the  case. 
The  American  edition  is  coming  over  by  wholesale.  To  keep 
out  the  American  copies  by  legal  measures,  and  yet  to  refuse 
to  publish  an  edition  here,  would  be  an  odious  course,  and  in 
the  very  spirit  of  the  dog  in  the  manger.  I  am  therefore 
strongly  inclined  to  accede  to  Longman's  proposition.  And,  if 
the  thing  is  to  be  done,  the  sooner  the  better. 

I  am  about  to  put  forth  a  second  edition  of  my  little  volume 
of  Rotmn  Lays.  They  have  had  great  success.  By  the  bye, 
Wilson,  whom  I  never  saw  but  at  your  table,  has  behaved 
very  handsomely  about  them.  I  am  not  in  the  habit  of 
returning  thanks  for  favourable  criticism;  for,  as  Johnson 
says  in  his  life  of  Lyttleton,  such  thanks  must  be  paid  either 
for  flattery  or  for  justice.  But,  when  a  strong  political 
opponent  bestows  fer\'ent  praise  on  a  work  which  he  might 
easily  depreciate  by  means  of  sly  sneers  and  cold  commenda- 
tions, and  which  he  might,  if  he  chose,  pass  by  in  utter 
silence,  he  ought,  I  think,  to  be  told  that  his  courtesy  and 
i^od  feeling  are  justly  appreciated.     And  I  should  be  really 
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obliged  to  you  if,  when  you  have  an  opportunity,  you  will  let 
Professor  Wilson  know  that  his  conduct  has  affected  me  as 
generous  conduct  affects  men  not  ungenerous. — Ever  yours, 

T.  B.  Macaulay. 

« 

Albany^  December  12,  1842. 

Dear  Napier, — Many  thanks  for  your  friendly  letter.  I 
do  not  know  whether  you  are  aware  that,  under  the  late  Copy- 
right Act,  Longman  and  I  have  a  joint  property  in  my  articles 
in  the  Edinburgh  Review.  That  is  to  say,  Longman  cannot 
print  them  in  a  separate  form  without  my  consent.  The 
bargain  between  us  is  on  terms  very  favourable  to  me.  The 
House  takes  all  risks,  and  the  profits  are  to  be  equally  divided. 
They  seem,  however,  quite  confident  that  there  is  no  risk  of 
loss,  and  even  that  the  profit  will  be  considerable.  I  am  not, 
however,  in  want  of  money.  And  I  should  not  have  consented 
to  the  republication  if  I  were  not  convinced  that  the  question 
is  now  merely  this — whether  Longman  and  I,  or  Carey  and 
Hart  of  Philadelphia,  shall  have  the  supplying  of  the  English 
market  with  these  papers.  The  American  copies  are  really 
coming  over  by  scores,  and  measures  were  in  progress  for 
bringing  them  over  by  hundreds.  I  do  not  see,  therefore, 
what  I  could  do  better  than  agree  to  Longman's  proposal. 
Much  obliged  to  you  for  your  kindness  about  Wilson.  I  am 
just  about  to  bring  out  a  second  edition  of  my  little  volume, 
with  only  a  few  verbal  changes.  My  article^  will  be  with 
you  certainly  before  the  end  of  the  month,  which,  as  I  reckon, 
will  be  very  good  time.  How  much  earlier  I  cannot  say,  for 
I  am  forced  to  go  to  Bowood  next  week,  and  there  it  is  im- 
possible to  do  anything  but  talk,  w^alk,  and  eat. — Ever  yours 
truly,  T.  B.  Macaulay. 

'  "  Madame  d'Arblay/'  January,  1843.  This  Article  contained  a  paMage 
about  Croker,  which  my  father  considered  too  severe.  Macaulay  would  not 
admit  this,  and  vindicated  his  severity  in  that  "  singularly  powerful  letter, 
to  which  Mr.  Trevelyan  so  pointedly  refers  in  his  "  Life  of  Lord  Macaulay 
(i.  124),  as  a  recital  of  "  certain  unsavoury  portions  of  Croker's  private  life." 


» 
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George  Henry  Lewes. 

Pemlroke  Square ^  Kensington^ 
November  7y  1842. 
My  dear  Sir, — ^The. paper  *  on  Dramatic  Reform  will  accom- 
pany this.  You  will  observe  that  I  have  entirely  rewritten 
it,  adopting  your  suggestions^  and  I  hope  improving  it  in  con- 
sequence. This  reminds  me  that  I  owe  you  an  explanation  of 
a  point  on  which  you  have  misunderstood  my  feeling  in  the 
article  on  Criticism  in  the  "  Westminster."  So  far  from  its 
being  **  unpleasant  to  my  feelings  to  submit  to  the  alterations" 
which  you  may  deem  necessary,  allow  me  to  assure  you  that, 
short  of  opinions,  I  am  at  all  times  anxious  to  alter,  and  to 
receive  criticism,  however  severe,  as  Mr.  John  Mill,  who 
knows  this,  will  confirm.  For  in  truth  though  satisfied  with 
what  I  have  done  at  the  period  of  composition,  I  am  invari- 
ably dissatisfied  with  it  by  the  time  the  proofs  reach  me,  and 
would  at  all  times,  were  it  possible,  wiUingly  rewrite  it. 
Aiming  high,  I  am  the  more  conscious  of  failure,  and  thank- 
fully accept  any  counsels  how  to  better  reach  the  mark ; 
fastidious  about  style,  I  am  the  more  sensible  of  faults.  Some 
years  ago  I  used  to  send  my  first  "  brouillon"  to  press.  I  now 
invariably  write  everything  twice,  sometimes  thrice,  and  still 
remain  dissatisfied.  Tliis  purely  personal  intimation  will  con- 
vince you  of  my  sincerity  in  disclaiming  all  irritability  at 
criticL^ms  and  all  objection  to  alter  what  I  have  written.  If 
the  Edinburgh  Review  is  the  "expression  of  opinions  and 
tastes  of  a  long  connected  body  of  friends  and  contributors," 
no  one  desirous  of  entering  that  society  can  reasonably  object 
to  submit  to  its  regulations ;  and  a  connection  with  it,  how- 
ever slight,  would  be  too  honourable  for  me  not  to  be  anxious 
to  obtain  it,  stimulated  as  I  have  been  by  the  kindness  of  the 
Editor  who  has  shown  himself  so  willing  to  second  my  en- 
deavours in  spite  of  failures. — Yours  very  faithfully, 

G.  H.  Lewes. 

»  Art.  5,  October,  18^43 :  "  Dramatic  Reform— Classification  of  Theatres." 
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James  Stephen. 

Downing  Street^  December  26,  1842. 

My  dear  Mr.  Napier, — I  have  a  brother  (who  rejoices  in 
the  dignity  of  knighthood)  from  whom  I  this  morning  re- 
ceived the  letter  which  I  enclose  for  your  perusal.     I  never 
heard  of  the  writer  of  it  before,  but,  from  the  date  of  it, 
I  surmise  that  he  is  the  Editor  of  a  newspaper  called  the 
Patriot — ^a  publication,  of  the  existence  of  which  I  suppose 
you  were  as  ignorant  as  myself  till  now.    However,  Mr.  Hare, 
of  the  Patriot,  being,  as  it  seems,  a  friend  of  my  brother's, 
makes,  through  him  to  me  and  to  you,  an  application  that  I 
would  write,  and  that  you  would  publish,  an  account  of  certain 
Baptist  Missionaries.     You  will  see  that  the  Baptist  is  a  little 
gruff  and  sullen,  even  when  seeking  the  obstetric  aid  of  the 
"The  Edinburgh  People."     We  (if  it  be  not  presumptuous 
in  me  to  use  the  first  person  in  this  case)  have  no  right  to  be 
angry,  for,  to  this  day,  the  blisters  raised  by  Sydney  Smith's 
caustic  are  unhealed.     I  confess  that  I  think,  and  have  always 
thought  {^pace  tanti  viri),  your  predecessor  judged  ill  in  per- 
mitting the  infliction  of  those  wounds ;  and  now  that  I  have 
the  honour  and  the  happiness  to  know  Lord  Jeffrey,  and  to 
observe  how  his  love  of  mirth  is  controlled  by  the  sense  of 
justice,  and  by  an  affectionate  spirit,  I  think  he  must  have 
been  under  the  fascination  of  the  most  jovial  of  priests,  when 
he  permitted  him  to  cicatrize  the  whole  brotherhood  of  Non- 
conformists so  severely.     But  a  virtual  recantation  of  what 
was  so  done  might,  for  obvious  reasons,  be  impolitic,  though 
it  would  of  course  be  most  popular  and  welcome  with  a  large 
body  of  people. 

I  acknowledge  my  own  preference  for  heroes  of  a  more 
romantic  caste,  and  St.  Bernard  is  one  of  these.  I  bought 
and  read  a  large  part  of  Neander's  life  of  him,  which  is  densely 
German,  in  so  much  that  the  subject  of  the  portrait  is  hardly 
to  be  seen  through  the  thick  mist  from  out  of  which  he  looms. 
There  are  far  more  interesting  accounts  of  him  in  other  authors. 
My  chief  objection  to  handling  him  at  this  moment  is,  that 
there  will  probably  appear  next  year  a  very  elaborate  book  in 
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illustration  of  his  life  and  character  by  Mr.  Churton,  whom  it 
would  be  &r  better  to  follow  than  to  precede  on  this  ground. 
I  am  not  quite  sure  that  it  is  altogether  wise  to  be  hymning 
the  praises  of  illustrious  Papists  in  quick  succession.  One 
would  be  sorry  to  contribute  anything  to  the  popularity  of 
that  faith,  nor  is  it  particularly  agreeable  to  be  supposed  to 
have  such  a  propensity.  There  is  a  book  recently  published 
which,  if  Ecclesiastical  Biography  is  to  be  my  province,  seems 
to  me  to  hold  out  greater  attractions.  It  is  the  translation  of 
four  or  five  chapters  from  Fleury,  embracing  the  lives  of  some 
of  the  great  names  of  the  fourth  century.  It  is  an  Oxford 
book,  and  is  designed;  of  course,  to  call  us  all  back  to  the 
Church  Catholic  and  Episcopal ;  but  it  touches  on  a  noble 
passage  in  the  history  of  the  human  understanding. 

I  have  not  troubled  myself  much  to  consider  what  kind  of 
sentence  ought  to  be  pronounced  on  the  Roman  Lays,  I  have 
read  them  repeatedly,  and  with  great  delight ;  and  a  little  boy  ^ 
of  mine,  in  his  eleventh  year,  recites  them  with  the  utmost 
possible  glee.  I  always  attach  great  moment  to  the  impression 
made  on  intelligent  children  by  poetry.  Sufi'rages  seem  to 
me  to  be  strongly  and  decidedly  in  favour  of  the  book.  But 
there  is  a  considerable  body  of  dissent.  The  dissenters  main- 
tain that  the  Lay%  are  not  Roman,  but  Walter  Scottish — that 
they  are  picturesque,  and  not  characteristic — and  that  the 
poetry  lacks  passion,  philosophy,  and  a  vast  many  other  good 
things  as  essential  to  good  poetry  as  sweetmeats  are  to  a  bride- 
cake. To  all  of  which  I  listen,  without  losing  one  particle  of 
my  conviction  that  my  friend  has  written  a  delightful  book, 
the  like  of  which  no  other  living  writer  has  proved  his  ability 
to  produce. 

When  I  first  read  your  letter,  I  blundered  into  the  wrong 
meaning,  and  supposed  you  to  say  that  you  meant  to  spend 
your  holidays  in  London.  I  was  sorry  to  find,  on  a  second 
perusal,  that  I  had  read  you  amiss.  If  you  should  come  here, 
you  would  find  all  your  political  friends  as  well  beaten  as  ever 
political  party  was.  Except  Lord  Palmerston,  there  is  not  a 
man  among  them  who  has  any  fight  left  in  him.     These  last 

*  Now  well  known  in  the  literary  world  a8  Leslie  Stephen. 
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ten  years  form  a  very  remarkable  and  instructive  chapter  in 
English  history.  Let  us  hope  that  some  wise  man  will  have 
the  writing  of  it. — Ever  most  truly  yours, 

James  Stephen. 

January  5,  1843. 
My  dear  Mr.  Napier, — I  cordially  agree  with  you  that 
it  would  not  do  to  write  up  the  missionaries  with  a  view  to 
writing  down  their  inimitable  satirist.  I  heartily  wish  he 
had  let  them  alone,  but  there  are  good  reasons  in  abundance 
why  you  should  not  open  that  old  wound.  I  can't  say  that 
I  enter  into  their  personal  cause  as  I  could  wish  to  do.  One 
and  all  they  seem  to  me  too  solicitous  to  produce  a  striking 
effect,  and  to  have  too  large  an  infusion  of  dramatic  nature 
for  persons  of  their  high  calling.  The  fact  is  that  they  have 
been,  almost  all,  low  men  at  first,  and  are  embarrassed  on 
appearing  in  the  conspicuous  stations  assigned  to  them.  If 
I  should  live  long  enough,  I  should  like  very  much  to  return 
to  the  Jesuits  a  year  or  two  hence.  A  more  curious  subject 
than  that  of  Jesuit  morality  can  hardly  be  treated  of.  The 
history  of  England  since  the  Reform  Bill  is  a  subject  which 
Lord  John  Russell  ought  to  undertake.  I  suspect  that  he 
will  have  full  leisure  for  it.  I  sincerely  thank  you  for  your  good 
wishes.  I  have  no  firmer  purpose  than  to  use  my  first  liberty 
by  going  to  see  you  and  Lord  Jeffrey  at  Edinburgh,  in  full 
faith  on  your  and  his  hospitality.  It  is  a  sorrow  to  me  that 
it  should  be  so  difficult  to  me  to  make  out  such  a  journey. 
In  the  meantime,  I  cordially  hope  that  you  and  yours  will 
have  as  large  a  measure  of  health  and  happiness  as  is  com- 
patible with  the  condition  of  our  sublunary  existence.  It  is 
a  condition  which,  as  far  as  I  see,  is  not  compatible  with 
unmixed  enjoyment. — Ever  most  truly  yours, 

James  Stephen. 

Charles  Dickens. 

ZonJcm,  Devonshire  Terrace^  January  21,  1843. 
My  dear  Sir, — Let  me  hasten  to  say,  in  the  fullest  and 
most  explicit  manner,  tliat  you  have  acted  a  most  honourable, 
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open,  fair,  and  manly  part  in  the  matter  of  my  complaint,^  for 
which  I  beg  you  to  accept  my  best  thanks,  and  the  assurance 
of  my  friendship  and  regard.  I  would  on  no  account  publish 
the  letter  you  have  sent  me  for  that  purpose ;  as  I  conceive 
that  by  doing  so,  I  should  not  reciprocate  the  spirit  in  which 
you  have  written  to  me  privately.  But  if  you  should,  upon 
consideration,  think  it  not  inexpedient  to  set  the  Review  right 
in  regard  to  this  point  of  fact,  by  a  note  in  the  next  Number, 
I  should  be  glad  to  see  it  there. 

In  reference  to  the  article  itself,  it  did,  by  repeating  this 
statement,  hurt  my  feelings  excessively;  and  is,  in  this  respect, 
I  still  conceive,  most  unworthy  of  its  author.  I  am  at  a  loss 
to  divine  who  its  author  is.  I  know  he  read  in  some  cut-throat 
American  paper,  this  and  other  monstrous  statements,  which 
I  could  at  any  time  have  converted  into  sickening  praise  by 
the  payment  of  some  fifty  dollars.  I  know  that  he  is  perfectly 
aware  that  his  statement  in  the  Review,  in  corroboration  of 
these  lies,  would  be  disseminated  through  the  whole  of  the 
United  States ;  and  that  my  contradiction  will  never  be  heard 
of.  And  though  I  care  very  little  for  the  opinion  of  any 
|>en-on  who  will  set  the  statement  of  an  American  editor 
(almost  invariably  an  atrocious  scoundrel)  against  my  cha- 
racter and  conduct,  such  as  they  may  be ;  still,  my  sense  of 
justice  does  revolt  from  this  most  cavalier  and  careless  exhi- 
bition of  me  to  a  whole  people,  as  a  traveller  under  false  pre- 
tences, and  a  disappointed  intriguer.  The  better  the  acquaint- 
ance with  America,  the  more  defenceless  and  more  inexcusable 
such  conduct  is.  For  I  solemnly  declare  (and  appeal  to  any 
man  but  the  writer  of  this  paper,  who  has  travelled  in  that 
country,  for  confirmation  of  my  statement)  that  the  source 
from  which  he  drew  the  "  information  "  so  recklessly  put  forth 
again  in  England,  is  infinitely  more  obscene,  disgusting,  and 
brutal,  than  the  very  worst  Sunday  newspaper  that  has  ever 
been  printed  in  Great  Britain.  Conceive  the  Edinburgh  Re- 
view quoting  "  The  Satirist,"  or  "  The  Man  about  Town,"  as 

*  Hii  complaint  was  that  the  roxdewer  of  bis  "Aincricau  Notes,"  in  the 
Namber  for  Jannair,  1843,  had  roprw»cnte<l  him  as  having  pone  to  America 
as  a  MissionaiT  in  the  cause  of  international  copyright — an  allegation  which 
Dickeni  repudiated,  and  which  was  rectified  in  the  way  he  himself  suggested. 
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an  authority  against  a  man  with  one  gprain  of  honour^  or 
feather-weight  of  reputation. 

With  regard  to  yourself,  let  me  say  again  that  I  thank  you 
with  all  sincerity  and  heartiness ;  and  fully  acquit  you  of  any- 
thing but  kind  and  generous  intentions  towards  me.  In  proof 
of  which,  I  do  assure  you  that  I  am  even  more  desirous  than 
before  to  write  for  the  Review,  and  to  find  some  topic  which 
would  at  once  please  me  and  you, — Always  &ithfully  yours, 

Charles  Dickens. 

Lord  Brougham. 

Paris^  January  22,  1843. 
My  dear  Sir, — I  have  glanced  over  the  last  Number, 
which  seems  excellent.  You  know  I  had  a  strong  opinion 
that  CampbelFs  Speeches  ^  were  better  for  a  kind  and  even 
very  panegyrical  notice  than  a  long  article.  But  I  approve 
of  all  that  is  said,  only  I  am  vexed  at  the  omission  of  the  part 
of  Hamlet^  namely,  his  good  services  in  Law  Reform  as  head 
of  the  Real  Property  Commission.  A  Professor  of  Convey- 
ancing should  have  had  his  spirit  moved  on  that  important 
and  kindred  topic,  and  I  cannot  help  thinking  that  some  note 
of  the  omission  should  still  be  made.  It  is  positively  an  act 
of  mere  justice,  nbt  only  in  the  individual  instance,  but  to  the 
great  and  almost  paramount  subject  of  Law  Amendment,  and 
I  can  tell  you  as  a  fac^  that  Jack  insisted  on  giving  up  his 
very  valuable  time  for  nothing  to  that  Commission,  when  wo 
seemed  likely  to  be  out  of  office  all  our  lives.  There  is  one 
thing  perhaps  erroneous,  namely,  his  being  always  a  Whig. 
I  never  heard  of  his  taking  any  kind  of  part  in  politics  till  he 
stood  for  Stafford.  He  was  a  reporter,  however,  in  Perry's 
newspaper  [Morning  Chronicle],  and  probably  Liberal.  But 
to  put  him  on  a  level  with  Scarlett,  Romilly,  and  some  others 
of  us  who  really  took  a  part  which,  for  twenty-five  years,  half 
ruined  us  in  our  profession,  is  a  strong  thing  to  do,  and  illus- 
trates all  your  observations  on  Party  Newspapers  very  finely. 
I  wonder  whether  the  mere  love  of  justice  would  have  pro- 

*  They  were  re\'iewed  by  Talfourd,  in  the  Number  for  January,  1848. 
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cured  for  my  friend  Jack  any  mention  in  the  Edinburgh 
Review,  had  party  been  unknown. — Yours  ever  truly, 

H.  B. 

Henry  Roqers. 

BiTmingham^  January  30,  1843. 
Mt  dear  Sir, — I  lose  no  time  in  rendering  my  best 
thanks  for  your  kind  note,  for  your  very  liberal  acknow- 
ledgment for  the  article  on  the  "Right  of  Private  Judg- 
ment," and  for  the  very  gratifying  terms  in  which  you  are 
pleased  to  express  your  satisfaction  with  the  article  itself. 
With  respect  to  the  article  ^  on  the  stocks,  I  will  take  care 
that  the  MS.  is  with  you  by  the  16th  or  20th  of  February. 
I  fear,  however,  that  you  will  feel  almost  inclined  to  send  it 
bock  simply  on  the  score  of  length.  I  found  it  imi)0S8ible  to 
do  thorough  justice  to  the  whole  subject,  as  so  comprehensively 
indicated  by  yourself,  or  to  give  a  systematic  view  of  the 
"dogmas  and  characteristics  of  the  Oxford  Tract  School," 
within  two  sheets  or  even  forty  pages.  You  will  naturally 
wonder  how  it  is  that  I  should  thus  have  exceeded  limits, 
when  so  many  single  topics  have  been  already  so  effectively 
touched  on  (some  fully  treated)  in  the  Review.  I  acknow- 
ledge they  have  been  most  ably  treated,  and  have  both  made 
a  careful  reference  to  all  the  articles  which  involve  the  dis- 
cussion of  them,  and  have  alleged  their  contents  as  a  reason 
for  not  entering  upon  such  topics  as  fully  as  would  otherwise 
have  been  necessary.  But  you  will  at  once  see  that  it  was 
not  possible  to  exhibit  the  system,  as  a  system^  and  expose  it, 
without  doing  something  more  than  merely  enumerate  the 
dogmas  which  constitute  it,  especially  where  any  new  matter 
had  been  put  forth  on  their  side  in  reply  to  arguments  on 
ours.  For  example :  I  found  some  observations  in  Gladstone's 
"  Church  Principles,"  evidently  designed  to  be  a  reply  to  the 
unanswerable  arguments  in  the  Edinburgh  against  the  *'  Suc- 
cession." I  have  accordingly  made  merry,  for  a  paragraph  or 
so,  with  this  new  matter,  referring  for  the  original  and  still 
irrefragable  arguments  against  the  dogma  to  the  article  itself. 

>  "  Poncyism,  op  the  Oxford  Traotarian  Sibtwl,"  Aiml,  laW. 
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There  may  be  (indeed,  in  exhibiting  the  syat-em  as  suci,  there 
must  be)  a  little  repetition  here  and  there,  seeing  that  many 
of  the  single  points  have  been  already  so  admirably  discussed. 
In  all  such  eases,  I  have  endeavoured  to  attain  as  much 
novelty  of  statement  and  illustration  as  possible.  Neither  do 
I  think  that  a  little  iteration  is  undesirable,  quite  otherwise ; 
neither  you  nor  I  need  it,  but  the  public  does ;  by  iteration, 
sheer  iteration,  has  the  mischief  been  done,  and  by  iteration 
in  a  great  measure  must  it  be  remedied.  But  I  have  g^ven 
the  chief  space  to  those  dogmas  which  have  not  been  as  yet 
formally  assailed  in  your  pages,  more  especially  that  in  which 
the  whole  system  shelters  itself — ^the  authority  of  Tradition. 
On  this  subject  I  have  expended  great  pains  and  labour,  and 
have  taken  the  opportunity,  en  passant,  to  deliver  critical 
judgment  on  two  or  three  elaborate  works  on  the  subject, 
the  titles  of  which  will  be  at  the  head  of  the  article.  Another 
thing  which  has  lengthened  it  is,  that  I  have  been  unwilling 
to  '^  speak  without  book,"  and  have,  therefore,  at  the  cost  of 
very  wide  reading  and  infinite  trouble,  verified  every  im- 
portant statement  by  citations  from  this  School's  own  writers, 
and  principally  the  Tracts.  These  I  have  appended  to  the 
foot  of  the  page,  enabling  the  reader  at  once  to  authenticate 
what  is  in  the  text,  showing  their  own  inimitable  nonsense  in 
their  own  words,  and  justifying  any  ridicule  or  severity  with 
which  thfty  may  be  treated.  I  should  not  have  thought  it 
worth  while  to  make  such  a  selection  were  it  not,  first,  that  I 
felt,  like  the  writer^  of  the  admirable  article  on  Sewell  in  the 
present  Number,  that  it  would  be  difficult  to  gain  credit  for 
the  fairness  of  one's  representations  without  them ;  and, 
secondly,  that  I  know  that  as  controvertists,  these  writers 
cannot  be  trusted :  they  will  deny  every  representation  to  be 
any  other  than  simple  caricature  of  their  opinions  which  is 
not  palpably  authenticated  by  their  own  statements.  In 
point  of  matter  and  style,  I  may  remark  that  the  present 
article  will  at  least  do  no  discredit  to  the  one  on  "Private 
Judgment."  I  cannot  say  that  it  is  a  whit  less  severe ;  for 
in  truth  I  cannot  read  the  absurdities  of  these  men,  and  see  the 

'  EmpsoTi. 
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melancholy  consequences  of  their  aberrations  witliout  strong 
indignation. — Yours  most  truly,  Henry  Rogers. 

Professor  Wilson. 

Edinburgh,  Fehruatif  10,  1843. 
My  dear  Sir, — ^To  explain  my  apparent  neglect  of  your 
kind  communication — in  such  a  case  real  neglect  would  be 
monstrous  or  rather  impossible — I  must  trouble  you  with  a 
small  piece  of  autobiography.  Your  packet  was  put  into  my 
hand  between  five  and  six  o'clock  of  Tuesday  afternoon,  while 
I  was  hurriedly  trying  to  make  myself  producible  at  a 
fashionable  dinner  then  imminent  in  Heriot  Row.  At  the 
risk  of  missing  the  drawing-room,  I  glanced  over  the  critique/ 
and  perceiving  that  a  pleasant  repast  was  therein  provided  for 
me,  I  placed  it  between  two  lectures  on  the  Moral  Sense,  and 
enjoyed  it  before  going  to  bed.  Had  George  Combe  been 
behind  the  curtain,  he  would  have  had  an  opportunity  of 
studying  the  action  of  the  organs  of  self-esteem  and  love  of 
approbation.  Next  morning  three  Students  breakfasted  with 
me,  and  did  not  tear  themselves  away  from  the  fascination  of 
my  discourse  till  a  quarter  past  eleven,  giving  themselves  and 
me  barely  time  to  reach  duly  the  Lecture  Room.  At  two  I 
had  to  attend  an  obscure  funeral ;  and  from  half-past  three 
till  half-past  five,  I  was  engaged  with  two  Glasgow  merchants 
on  an  affair  of  some  moment  to  a  dear  friend.  At  six  I  went 
to  dine  with  Mrs.  Blackwood  to  celebrate  the  anniversary  of 
a  son's  birthday,  now  in  India,  nor  did  I  get  home  till  mid- 
night. On  Thursday  I  proceeded  towards  the  Parliament 
House,  where  I  hoped  to  see  you,  but  was  intercepted  on  my 
way,  nor  after  one  o'clock  had  five  minutes  to  myself  till 
eight  in  the  evening.  At  nine  I  took  up  my  pen  to  write 
you  a  few  lines,  but  the  article  catching  my  eye,  I  confess  I 
kept  reading  and  musing  on  it  till  it  was  too  late  to  disturb 
any  good  man  in  his  own  house.  This  morning  I  found  I 
had  no  lecture,  and  in  some  trt»pidation  kept  composing  one 
in  my  mind,  till  my  hour  was  come.  I  had  aftx^r  lecture  an 
appointment  with  our  friend  Professor  Forbes  in  the  Royal 

»  Art  3,  February,  1843,  "  R^crwitioiw  of  Christopher  North,"  by  George 
Moir. 
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Society  Rooms;  and  on  getting  home  about  four^  found  a 
Mr.  Hamilton  Gray,  husband  of  a  lady  who  has  written  about 
Etruscan  monuments,  anxiously  waiting  for  me,  prepared  with 
a  monologue  which  lasted  till  past  five.  Lo  dinner !  and  now 
— ^post  meridian  half-past  seven — there  appears  hope  of  a  lull 
that  may  last  till  I  subscribe  myself,  your  most  obliged  and 
grateful  correspondent,  John  Wilson. 

The  critique  on  the  Recreations  is  all  I  could  have  desired, 
and  more  than  I  could  have  hoped.  That  it  is  finely  conceived 
and  beautifully  written,  I  am  entitled  to  say ;  but  I  am  too 
well  aware  of  the  influence  of  self-love  to  venture  to  believe 
that  it  is  applicable  to  me  and  to  my  writings.  I  shall,  how- 
ever, trust  that  many  of  the  readers  of  the  Review  will  think 
so,  and  take  my  friendly  and  too  partial  critic's  estimate  of 
my  merits.  I  know  that  your  imprimaiur  does  not  necessarily 
imply  your  entire  acquiescence  in  the  critic's  opinions;  yet  I 
know,  too,  that  you  would  not  have  admitted  into  the  Review 
you  conduct  with  such  distinguished  talent  and  success,  any 
article  containing  judgments  adverse  to  your  own,  and,  there- 
fore, I  shall  indulge  the  belief  that  you  think  favourably  of 
my  literary  efforts.  As  the  honour  you  have  conferred  on  me 
was  unsolicited,  it  is  felt  by  me  to  be  the  greater,  and  I  beg 
you  to  accept  my  warmest  acknowledgments  of  your  kindnea'^, 
and  to  believe  that  I  am,  with  most  sincere  regard,  your 
brother  Professor,  John  Wilson. 

Richard  Ford. 

Hevifre,  February  13,  1843. 
My  dear  Sir, — I  am  much  obliged  to  you  for  your  kind- 
ness in  letting  me  have  the  copies  of  the  Borrow  paper. 
I  learnt  the  habit  from  Senior,  who  binds  up  his  reviews  and 
gives  them  to  his  friends :  et  parvis  componere  magna^  if  you 
will  permit  me,  I  will  send  you  a  volume  of  my  small  matters, 
which  I  propose  soon  making  up.  I  am  indeed  much 
flattered  by  your  good  opinion  of  the  Borrow^  paper.  I 
assure  you  that  nothing  is  borrowed  on  the  subject  of  the 
history  of  Spanish  fanaticism.     It  was  always   a   hobby  of 

The  Bible  in  Spain,"  February,  1843. 
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mine,  ai^d  I  lived  much  with  canons  and  in  convents,  and 
have  since  read  up  the  subject.  Indeed,  if  you  ever  liked 
a  paper  on  Spanish  Romanique  or  Hagiography,  I  have 
ample,  ample  materials.  I  plead  guilty  to  a  tinge  of  Puseyism 
myself,  thinking  that  they  are  infusing  new  life  into  a  caput 
moriitum,  but  one  most  precious  as  an  autwork  of  Church  and 
State :  at  the  same  time,  I  cannot  go  the  whole  length  of  the 
Pope.  I  have  seen  the  cheat  of  the  mystery  of  iniquity 
behind  the  scenes,  and  know  that  it  practises  and  teaches 
a  gross  palpable  lie.  I  hail  moreover  in  Puseyism  a  restora- 
tion of  the  decorous  temple,  and  rejoice  as  an  artist  and 
antiquarian.  Had  you  beheld  the  beauteous  works  defiled 
and  desecrated  in  Spain,  you  would  weep.  Such  homes  of 
God  turned  into  such  dens  of  thieves  by  the  odious  Oaull 
Many  thanks  for  your  friendly  critique  on  Sorrow's  critic. 
You  must  be  right,  for  you  coincide  with  Senior,  and  I  bow. 
All  I  propose  to  do,  is  something  in  the  way  of  a  side  dish  for 
your  nutritive  and  substantial  pieces  de  resistance;  a  sort  of 
trifle  or  tipsy  cake,  and  with  the  approbation  of  such  sage  and 
competent  judges,  I  am  in  hopes  that  it  will  not  disgrace  or 
disfigure  your  forthcoming  bill  of  fare.  You,  like  many,  nay 
most,  somewhat  distrust  Borrow.  I  who  know  him  and  the 
country,  believe  his  book  to  be  a  true  honest  transcript.  He 
is  half  gipsy,  half  jockey,  and  half  methodist :  but  as  he 
really  writes  down  himself  exactly  as  the  fit  is  on  him,  the 
world,  crediting  his  worser  portion,  disbelieves  his  better. 
He  is  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  mortals  in  person  and 
habits  that  ever  crossed  my  path :  his  conversation  and  bis 
private  letters  are  nothing  but  pages  of  his  book. — Ever  most 
truly,  Richard  Ford. 

Nassau  William  Senior. 

London^  February  20,  1843. 

My  dear  Sir, — You  are  very  kind  to  print  me  in  exfenso. 

In  fact,  however,  the  philosophical  part  is  not  one-third  of  the 

whole.     All  the  rest  is  historical.^     With  respect  to  the  Poor 

Law,^  my  object  is  to  efiPect  an  important  legislative  measure, 

*  "The  Law  of  Natioim,"  Art.  1,      I  a„  i   1040 
«  "  Mendicancy  in  Ireland,"  Art.  3,  J  ^P"'*  ^^^ 
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not,  as  is  usually  the  motive,  to  get  some  fame.  I  had  much 
rather,  therefore,  see  it  curtailed  in  the  Edinburgh  than  in  its 
full  proportions  in  any  inferior  and  less  read  journal.  Pray 
send  me  duplicate  proofs.  The  possession  of  them  enables  me 
to  get  criticism,  and  no  paper  (at  least  of  mine)  ever  went 
through  a  critic's  hands  without  improvement.  You  ask  how 
I  like  your  new  Number.^  I  like  the  article  on  the  Distress 
of  the  Country  very  much.  The  one  on  Weights  and  Measures 
is  beyond  me.  Mrs.  Austin's  you  have  made  one  of  the  best, 
and  so  says  the  world  here.  Homerus  is  good^  and  so  is  Ford, 
though  not  in  pure  taste.  I  was  not  much  captivated  with 
that  on  Wilson's  Voyage,  and  the  extracts  do  not  impress  me 
favourably  as  to  the  book.  The  first  article  seems  to  me 
rather  pert,  and  in  the  Blackwood  and  Quarterly  style.  The 
article  on  Christopher  North  is  my  abomination.  I  think 
him  one  of  the  very  worst  of  the  clever  bad  writers  who  infest 
modem  literature:  full  of  bombast,  affectation,  conceit,  in 
short,  of  all  the  vitia^  trutiay  as  well  as  dulcia.  I  had  almost 
as  soon  try  to  read  Carlyle  or  Coleridge. — Ever  yours, 

N.  W.  Senior. 

John  Allen. 

March  25,  1843. 
My  dear  Sir, — Before  I  received  your  letter.  Lady  Holland 
and  I  had  a  conversation  with  Jeffrey.  Nothing  could  be 
more  good-humoured  than  his  reception  of  our  application,^ 
but  we  made  no  way ;  therefore,  however  ill  qualified  for  the 
office,  I  must  undertake  it.     I  have  read  the  book  carefully, 

*  Extra  Number  for  February,  1843  :— 

Articles  Contrihutort. 

1.  The  Advertising  System         A.  Hay  ward. 


2.  Homerus 

3.  Christopher  North       

4.  Bible  in  Spain 

5.  Social  Life  in  Qermany 

6.  Wilson's  Voyage  round  Scotland 

7.  Distress  of  Manufacturing  Districts 

8.  Standards  of  Weights  and  Measures 

9.  Ministerial  Misrepresentations  regarding  the 

East R.  D.  Mangles. 

'  To  write  an  Article  on  the  "Memoirs  of  Francis  Homer."  Mr.  Allen 
undertook  it,  but  did  not  live  to  finish  it.  He  died  shortly  after  the  date  of 
his  letter. 


Colonel  Mure. 
George  Moir. 
Richard  Ford. 
Mrs.  Austin. 
Sir  D.  Brewster. 
Lord  Monteaglc. 
Dr.  Peacock. 
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and  am  much  pleased  with  it.  I  doubt  whether  Horner's 
speculative  opinions  differed  so  much  from  mine  as  you  seem 
to  think.  He  had  great  affection  and  veneration  for  Mr, 
Stewart,  but  I  should  say  he  was  much  more  inclined  to 
Hume's  metaphysics  than  to  Beid's ;  but  these  are  subjects  on 
which  I  shall  not  touch.  I  shall  confine  myself  chiefly  to  his 
general  character,  and  to  the  political  coui*se  he  pursued,  of 
which  I  can  form  a  better  judgment  than  most  others^  having, 
even  at  Edinburgh,  found  him  more  nearly  of  the  same 
opinions  with  me  than  any  other  of  his  contemporaries. — 
Yours  truly,  John  Allen. 

T.  B.  Macaulay. 

Albany^  January  18,  1843. 
Dear  Napier, — Another  paper  from  me  is  at  present  out 
of  the  question.  One  in  half  a  year  is  the  very  utmost  of 
which  I  can  hold  out  any  hopes.  I  ought  to  give  my  whole 
leisure  to  my  History  ;  and  I  fear  that  if  I  suffer  myself  to  be 
diverted  from  that  design  as  I  have  done^  I  shall,  like  poor 
Mackintosh,  leave  behind  me  t%e  character  of  a  man  who 
would  have  done  something  if  he  had  concentrated  his  powers 
instead  of  frittering  them  away.  I  do  assure  you  that,  if  it 
were  not  on  your  account,  I  should  have  already  given  up 
writing  for  the  Review  at  all.  There  are  people  who  can 
carry  on  twenty  works  at  a  time.  Southey  would  write  the 
history  of  Brazil  before  breakfast,  an  ode  after  breakfast,  then 
the  history  of  the  Peninsular  War  till  dinner,  and  an  article 
for  the  Quarterly  Review  in  the  evening.  But  I  am  of  a 
different  temper.  I  never  write  to  please  myself  until  my 
subject  has  for  the  time  driven  away  every  other  out  of  my 
head.  When  I  turn  from  one  work  to  another,  a  great  deal 
of  time  is  lost  in  the  mere  transition.  I  must  not  go  on 
dawdling  and  reproaching  myself  all  my  life. — Ever  yours, 

T.  B.  Macaulay. 

Albany,  Ftbruary  6,  1843. 
My  dear  Napier, — ^Thanks  on  thanks  for  your  kindness 
and  care  touching  the  whisky.      I  hope  to  have  both   the 
black  seals  and  the  red  seals  soon  in  safety.     The  red  shall 
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wait  till  you  come,  as  I  hope  you  will,  to  the  Albany,  in  the 
approaching  Summer.  You  have  been  too  long  a  stranger 
to  us.  Thanks,  too,  for  your  kindness  about  the  Lays.  I 
fully  explained  to  you  my  feelings  long  ago.  Had  I  thought 
that  there  could  be  any  doubt,  I  should  have  written  to  beg 
earnestly  that  my  little  volume  might  not  be  reviewed.  I 
had  a  letter  from  Wilbraham  ^  this  morning,  expressing  his 
own  delight,  and  that  of  the  Burney  family,  at  the  paper  on 
Madame  d^Arblay.  Pray  can  you  tell  me  whether  the  new 
and  complete  edition  of  Goldsmith's  works,  promised  in 
Prior's  Life,  has  yet  been  published?  And  would  it  be  too 
late  for  a  review  of  that  edition  ?  I  have  been  reading  Prior ; 
and  it  seems  to  me  that  a  good  article  might  be  made  on  poor 
Goldy  without  at  all  interfering  with  the  line  which  Empson 
took  some  years  ago.  There  is  in  the  press,  I  believe,  a  Life 
of  Addison  by  Miss  Aikin,  which  contains  some  new  and 
curious  information.  You  must  allow  me  to  bespeak  that 
subject.  I  look  on  it  as  peculiarly  my  own,  for  I  know  him 
almost  by  heart.     As  Ddnte^says — 

''  Vagliami  il  lungo  studio  e  il  grande  amore, 
Che  m'han  fatto  cercar  lo  tuo  volume." 

In  general,  what  I  should  like  to  do  for  you  would  be 
literary  biography.  It  costs  me  little  trouble.  It  does  not 
interfere  with  my  main  design.  I  perpetually  meet  with 
things  which  in  History  would  be  out  of  place,  yet  which,  in 
a  Life  of  Goldsmith  or  Addison,  would  be  most  interesting. — 
Ever  yours,  T.  B.  Macaulay. 

Albany^  February  27 y  1843. 
Dear  Napier, — It  is  quite  true  that  the  booksellers  told 
Elphinstone  and  many  others  that  the  paper  on  Indian 
Politics  was  mine,  and  that  the  Extra  Number  had  been 
published  on  account  of  it.  But  I  have  not  heard  of  any 
body  who,  after  reading  it,  believed  the  story.  I  do  not 
think  that  Mangles  ^  has  by  any  means  made  the  best  of  his 
case.     As  to  the  subjects  which  you  mention,  I  think  tbcm 

*  Formerly  Member  for  Cheshire. 

*  The  late  R.  D.  Mangles,  Member  of  the  Council  of  India. 
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excellent,  except  that  I  could  not  treat  them  to  my  own  satis- 
faction without  reading  a  good  deal  for  them.  There  is  another 
subject  to  which  the  same  objection  applies,  but  which  I 
should  not  dislike,  Mahon's  ^  Memoirs  of  Cond^.  Bating  the 
folly  of  writing  in  French,  it  is  decidedly  his  best  book.  And 
the  circumstance  that  it  is  not  published,  and  that  only  a 
hundred  copies  exist,  would  make  the  article  piquant.  He 
would  have  no  objection.  I  hear  much  of  a  defence  of  the 
miracles  of  the  third  and  fourth  centuries,  by  Newman.  I 
have  not  yet  read  it.  I  think  that  I  could  treat  that  subject 
without  giving  any  scandal  to  any  rational  person ;  and  I  should 
like  it  much.     The  times  require  a  Middleton. 

The  Anti-Corn  Law  League  seems  to  have  pretty  well 
effected  the  work  of  separating  the  friends  of  a  fixed  duty 
from  the  friends  of  perfectly  free  trade,  and  of  putting  both  at 
the  mercy  of  the  Government  and  the  squires. — Ever  yours, 

T.  B.  Macaulay. 

Albany^  April  19,  1843. 
Dear  Napier, — You  may  count  on  an  article  from  mc 
on  Miss  Aikin's  Life  of  Addison.  I  own  that  I  am  greatly 
disappointed.  There  are,  to  be  sure,  some  charming  letters 
by  Addison  which  have  never  yet  been  published,  but  Miss 
Aikin's  narrative  is  dull,  shallow,  and  inaccurate.  Either  she 
has  fallen  off  greatly  since  she  wrote  her  former  works,  or  I 
have  become  much  more  acute  since  I  read  them.  By  the 
bye,  I  have  an  odd  story  to  tell  you,  which  must  remain  a 
secret.  I  was  vexed  at  observing,  in  a  XQvy  hasty  perusal  of 
the  sheets,  a  great  number  of  blunders,  any  of  which  singly 
was  discreditable,  and  all  of  which  united  were  certain  to  be 
fatal  to  the  book.  To  give  a  few  specimens : — The  lady  called 
Evelyn,  Sir  John  Evelyn;  transferred  Christ  Church  from 
Oxford  to  Cambridge;  confounded  Robert,  Earl  of  Sunder- 
land, James  the  Second's  Minister,  with  his  son  Charles,  Earl 
of  Sunderland,  George  the  Fii*st*s  Minister;  confounded 
Charles  Montague,  Earl  of  Halifax,  with  George  Savile, 
Marquess  of  Halifax ;  called  the  Marquess  of  Hertford,  Earl 

*  The  late  Earl  StHnho]x>. 
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of  Hertford,  and  so  forth.  I  pointed  the  grossest  blunders 
out  to  Longman,  and  advised  him  to  point  them  out  to  her, 
without  mentioning  me.  He  did  so.  The  poor  woman  could 
not  deny  that  my  remarks  were  just ;  but  she  railed  most 
bitterly  both  at  the  publishers  and  at  the  Mr.  Nobody  who 
had  had  the  insolence  to  find  any  blemishes  in  her  writings. 
At  first  she  suspected  Sedgwick.  She  now  knows  that  she  was 
wrong  in  that  conjecture,  but  I  do  hot  think  that  she  has  de- 
tected me.  This,  you  will  say,  is  but  a  bad  return  to  me  for 
going  out  of  my  way  to  save  her  book  from  utter  ruin.  I  am 
glad  to  learn  that^  with  all  her  anger,  she  has  had  the  sense 
to  cancel  some  sheets  in  consequence  of  Mr.  Nobody's 
criticisms. 

My  collected  Reviews  have  succeeded  well.  In  spit€,  how- 
ever, of  the  apphiuse  and  of  the  profit,  neither  of  which  I 
despise,  I  am  sorry  that  it  had  become  necessary  to  republish 
these  papers.  There  are  few  of  them  which  I  read  with  satis- 
faction. Those  few,  however,  are  generally  the  latest;  and 
this  is  a  consolatory  circumstance.  The  most  hostile  critic 
must  admit,  I  think,  that  I  have  improved  greatly  as  a 
writer.  The  third  volume  seems  to  me  worth  two  of  the 
second,  and  the  second  worth  ten  of  the  first. 

Jeffrey  is  at  work  on  his  collection.  It  will  be  delightful, 
no  doubt,  but  to  me  it  will  not  have  the  charm  of  novelty, 
for  I  have  read  and  re-read  his  old  articles  till  I  know  them 
by  heart.  We  shall  send  him  back  to  you  pretty  well,  in  spite 
of  routs  and  dinners.  I  breakfasted  with  him  to-day,  and 
thought  him  in  great  force.  You  must  really  come,  and  let  us 
make  you  a  little  sick  this  year.  I  shall  be  out  of  tamper 
with  you  if  you  put  us  off  again. 

Brougham  is  all  but  mad.  One  of  his  freaks  has  been 
making  up  violently  to  me.  After  a  complete  cut, — for  we 
hsul  not  spoken  for  years, — he  saw  me  in  the  House  of  Lords, 
ran  to  the  bar,  caught  my  hand,  clapped  me  on  the  shoulder, 
all  but  embraced  me,  praised  my  verses,  urged  me  to  speak 
more  in  Parliament,  and  so  on.  I  was  as  dry  and  cold  as 
possible,  and  thought  I  should  have  put  a  stop  by  this  de- 
meanour to  his  civilities.     But  no.     A  few  days  after  this  he 
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came  to  Miss  Berry's  in  the  evening,  and  accosted  me  again 
in  the  same  style.  I  extricated  myself  as  fast  as  I  could, 
made  my  bow  to  my  hostess^  and  walked  home.  The  stories 
which  wander  about  town  respecting  his  sayings  and  doings 
are  almost  incredible.  Yet  I  have  reason  to  believe  that  the 
strangest  and  most  startling  of  them  are  true. 

I  have  just  received  the  new  Edinburgh  Review,  and  have 
read  three  or  four  pages  of  the  article  on  the  Pmeyites^  which 
I  like  very  much.  I  should  be  glad  to  know  who  wrote  it.* — 
Ever  yours,  T.  B.  Macaulay. 

Albany^  June  15,  1843. 
Dear  Napier, — I  mistrust  my  own  judgment  of  what  I 
write  so  much,  that  I  shall  not  be  at  all  surprised  if  both  you 
and  the  public  think  my  paper  on  Addison  a  failure ;  but  I 
own  that  I  am  partial  to  it.  It  is  now  more  than  half  finished. 
But  I  have  some  researches  to  make  before  I  proceed.  I  have 
all  the  rest  in  my  head,  and  shall  write  very  rapidly.  I  fear 
that  I  cannot  contract  my  matter  into  less  that  seventy  pages, 
but  you  will  not,  I  think,  be  inclined  to  stint  me.  I  am  truly 
vexed  to  find  Miss  Aikin's  book  so  very  bad  that  it  is  impos- 
sible for  us,  with  due  regard  to  our  own  character,  to  praise 
it.  All  that  I  can  do  is  to  speak  civilly  of  her  writings 
generally,  and  to  express  regret  that  she  should  have  been 
nodding.  I  have  found,  I  will  venture  to  say,  not  less  than 
forty  gross  blunders  as  to  matters  of  fact  in  the  first  volume. 
Of  these  I  may  perhaps  point  out  eight  or  ten  as  courteously 
as  the  case  will  bear.  Yet  it  goes  much  against  my  feelings 
to  censure  any  woman  even  with  the  greatest  lenity.  My 
taste  and  Croker's  are  by  no  means  the  same.  I  shall  not 
again  undertake  to  review  any  lady's  book,  till  I  know  how 
it  is  executed. — Ever  yours,  T.  B.  Macaulay. 

July  8,  1843. 
Dear  Napier, — I  have  attended  to  your  remnrks,  as  you 
will  see,  except  that  I  have  not  altered  the  allusion  to  the 
Safiris(  and   the  A(^e,     When   you  consider  that  both  those 

*  Henry  Rof^n,  Art.  8,  April,  18-&3, "  Puscvism,  or  the  Oxford  Tractarian 
Pcbool." 
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papers  have  been  prosecuted  this  Spring  for  the  most  infamous 
calumnies,  that  the  editor  of  one  of  them  has  been  hissed  off 
the  stage  at  Covent  Garden  Theatre,  and  that  the  names  of 
both  have  become  proverbial  all  over  London,  I  think  you 
will  not  object  to  my  mentioning  them  incidentally  in  a  con- 
temptuous manner.  If  they  were  unknown,  the  case  would 
be  different.  But  they  enjoy  a  notoriety  as  great,  though  by 
no  means  so  enviable,  as  the  Edinburgh  Review  itself,  and  are 
subjects  of  conversation  everywhere.  Half-a-dozen  Peers  were 
put  into  the  witness-box  in  the  late  cause  between  the  Duke 
of  Brunswick  and  the  Satirist.  When  a  nuisance  becomes 
thus  conspicuous,  I  think  that  we  may  condescend  to  utter  a 
short  exclamation  of  disgust  and  disdain.  I  am  truly  glad 
that  you  like  the  paper.  I  could  easily  have  made  it  twice  as 
long,  and  it  seems  to  me  to  be  here  and  there  a  little  meagre  ; 
but  I  think  that  it  will  be  found  readable,  which  is  always 
my  first  object.  The  paper  in  the  Taller  to  which  I  referred 
is  that  on  Taliacotius's  Restoration  of  Noses.  I  think  it  one 
of  Addison's  very  best.  The  papers  on  the  Pleasures  of  the 
Imagination  are  certainly  very  ingenious,  and  pleasingly 
written,  but  there  has  been  so  much  prog^ress,  since  Addison's 
time,  in  the  philosophy  of  taste  that,  if  I  were  to  send  a  reader 
to  those  papers  now,  he  would  be  disappointed. — Ever  yours, 

T.  B.  Macaulay. 

/«/jf  8,  1843. 
Dear  Napier, — ^Thanks  for  your  care.  I  meant  the  his- 
torical disquisition  on  India,  which  I  selected  because  it  was 
Robertson's  last  work,  and  might  be  supposed  to  be  the  best 
specimen  of  his  style.^  As  to  the  fact,  look  at  Note  II  at  the 
end  of  the  disquisition.  The  second  sentence  runs  thus: 
'*  When  we  recollect,  etc.,  we  will  cease  to  wonder." — Ever 
yours,  T.  B.  Macaulay. 

I  could  find  other  examples  if  I  had  time. 

*  Macaulay,  in  his  Article  on  Addison,  coupled  Robertson  and  Scott  as 
guilty  of  Scotticisms  "at  which  a  London  apprentice  would  laugh."  Mj 
father  thought  this  unjust  to  Robertson,  and  quoted  Dugald  Stewarfi 
opinion,  that  Robertson  was  "  remarkably  free  from  Scotticiims." 
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Albany,  July  22,  1843. 

Dear  Napiek,— I  hear,  generally,  fav^ourable  opinions 
aboat  my  article.  I  am  much  pleased  with  one  thing.  You 
may  remember  how  confidently  I  asserted  that  "little  Dicky" 
in  the  Old  Whig  was  the  nickname  of  some  comic  actor. 
Several  people  thought  that  I  risked  too  much  in  affirming 
this  60  strongly  on  mere  internal  evidence.  I  have  now,  by 
an  odd  accident,  found  out  who  the  actor  was.  An  old 
prompter  of  Drury  Lane  Theatre,  named  Chetwood,  published 
in  1749  a  small  volume,  containing  an  account  of  all  the 
famous  performers  whom  he  remembered,  arranged  in  alpha- 
betical order.  This  volume  I  picked  up  yesterday,  for  six- 
pence, at  a  book-stall  in  Holbom ;  and  the  first  name  on 
which  I  opened  was  that  of  Henry  Norris,  a  favourite  come- 
dian, who  was  nicknamed  Dicky ^  because  he  first  obtained 
celebrity  by  acting  the  part  of  Dicky  in  the  Trip  to  the 
Jubilee.  It  is  added,  that  his  figure  was  very  diminutive. 
He  was,  it  seems,  in  the  height  of  his  popularity  at  the  very 
time  when  the  Old  Whig  was  written.  You  will,  I  think, 
agree  with  me,  that  this  is  decisive.  I  am  a  little  vain  of  my 
sagacity,  which  I  really  think  would  have  dubbed  me  a  vir 
clariss.  if  it  had  been  shown  on  a  point  of  Greek  or  Latin 
learning.  But  I  am  still  more  pleased  that  the  vindication 
of  Addison  from  an  unjust  charge,^  which  has  been  universally 
believed  ever  since  the  publication  of  the  Lives  of  ihe  Poet 8^ 
should  thus  be  complete.  Should  you  have  any  objection  to 
inserting  a  short  note  at  the  end  of  the  next  Number  ?  Ten 
lines  would  suffice ;  and  the  matter  is  really  interesting  to  all 
lovers  of  literary  history. 

Senior's  article  *  seems  to  me  very  good ;  nor  do  I  dislike 
Hayward's,'  though  it  is  rather  frivolous.  Generally,  the 
Number  is  amusing. 

As  to  politics,  the  Ministers  are  in  a  most  unenviable  situ- 
ation, and,  as  far  as  I  can  see,  all  the  chances  are  against 
them.     In  the  first  place,  the  chances  of  life  are  against  them. 

*  The  clwrge  wms,  that  by  "little  Dicky"  Addison  intended  to  dwiguate 
Sir  Richard  Steele. 

"  "  Free  Trade  and  Retaliation,"  July.  1813. 

*  **  Pari«ian  Morals  and  Mannem." 
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The  immense  name  of  the  Duke,  though  now  only  a  "  magni 
nominis  umbra,"  is  of  great  service  to  them.  His  assertion, 
unsupported  by  reasons,  saved  Lord  Ellenborough.  His  de- 
claration that  sufficient  precautions  had  been  taken  against  an 
outbreak  in  Ireland,  has  done  wonders  to  calm  the  public 
mind.  Nobody  can  safely  venture  to  speak  in  Parliament 
with  bitterness  or  contempt  of  any  measure  which  he  chooses 
to  cover  with  his  authority.  But  he  is  seventy-four,  and,  in 
constitution,  more  than  seventy-four.  His  death  will  be  a 
terrible  blow  to  these  people.  I  see  no  reason  to  believe  that 
the  Irish  agitation  will  subside  of  itself,  or  that  the  death  of 
O'Connell  would  quiet  it.  On  the  contrary,  I  much  fear  that 
his  death  would  be  the  signal  for  an  explosion.  The  asi>ect 
of  foreign  politics  is  gloomy.  The  finances  are  in  disorder. 
Trade  is  in  distress.  Legislation  stands  still.  The  Tories 
are  broken  up  into  three  or  more  factions,  which  hate  each 
other  more  than  they  hate  the  Whigs.  I  mean  the  faction 
which  stands  by  Peel,  the  faction  which  is  represented  by 
Vy vyan  and  the  Morning  Posi^  and  the  faction  of  Smythe  and 
Cochrane.  I  should  not  be  surprised  if,  before  the  end  of  the 
next  session^  the  Ministry  were  to  fall  from  mere  rottenness.^ — 
Ever  yours,  T.  B.  Macaulay. 

Charles  Dickens. 

• 

Broadstairs^  September  16,  1843. 
My  dear  Sir, — I  hinted,  in  a  letter  of  introduction  I  gave 
Mr.  Hood  to  you,  that  I  had  been  thinking  of  a  subject  for 
the  Edinburgh.  Would  it  meet  the  purposes  of  the  Review 
to  come  out  strongly  against  any  system  of  education  based 
exclusively  on  the  principles  of  the  Established  Church  ?  If 
it  would,  I  should  like  to  show  why  such  a  thing  as  the 
Church  Catechism  is  wholly  inapplicable  to  the  state  of  ignor- 
ance that  now  prevails;  and  why  no  system  but  one,  so 
general  in  great  religious  principles  as  to  include  all  creeds,  can 
meet  the  wants  and  understandings  of  the  dangerous  classes 
of  society.  This  is  the  only  broad  ground  I  could  hold,  con- 
sistently with  what  I  feel  and  think  on  such  a  subject.     But 

'  The  Peel  Ministry  did  not  break  up  till  1846. 
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I  could  give,  in  taking  it,  a  description  of  certain  voluntary 
places  of  instruction,  called  **  the  ragged  schools,^'  now  ex- 
isting in  London,  and  of  the  schools  in  jails,  and  of  the  igno- 
ranee  presented  in  such  places,  which  would  make  a  very 
striking  paper,  especially  if  they  were  put  in  strong  com- 
parison with  the  effort  making,  by  subscription,  to  maintain 
exclusive  Church  instruction.  I  could  show  these  people  in  a 
state  so  miserable  and  so  neglected,  that  their  very  nature 
rebels  against  the  simplest  religion,  and  that  to  convey  to  them 
the  faintest  outlines  of  any  system  of  distinction  between 
right  and  wrong  is  in  itself  a  giant's  task,  before  which  mys- 
teries and  squabbles  for  forms  muU  give  way.  Would  this  be 
too  much  for  the  Review  ? — Faithfully  yours, 

Charles  Dickens. 

Lord  Jeffrey. 

Craigcrook^  Sejii ember  30,  1843. 
My  dear  N., — I  am  just  about  finishing  my  grand  re- 
publication,^ which  I  have  resolved  to  dedicate  to  Sydney^  as 
the  true  founder  of  the  Review,  and  the  only  survivor  (except 
Murray,^  who  never  did  anything)  of  the  original  conspirators. 
I  should  not  wonder  if  Brougham  should  resent  its  not  being 
to  hm.  But  I  don't  care.  He  did  not  come  in  till  after  the 
third  Number,  and  our  assured  success.'*  I  wish  you  would 
come  to  us  for  a  day  or  two  here.  We  can  give  you  a  warm 
room,  and  a  better  example  of  temperance  than  you  might 
always  have  found  under  this  roof. — Ever  faithfully  yours, 

F.  Jeffrey. 

Cruigcrook%  October  4,  1843. 
My  dear  N., — I  c«innot  tell  you  yet  whether  I  repent  of 
yielding  to  your  seductions,  or  am  glad  that  I  gave  way  to 
them.     The  truth  is,  that  I  am  as  much  in  doubt,  now  that  I 

*  "  ContributioTu  to  the  Ediiibnrfrh  Review."     4  vols.,  8vo. 

■  "  To  the  Iteverend  Sydney  Smith,  the  orijriiwl  projtH.'tor  of  the  Edinburgh 
Renew,  lung  itn  brightest  ornament,  and  always  mv  true  and  indulgent 
friend,  I  now  dedicate  this  rejmblication,  from  love  of  old  recollections,  and 
in  token  of  unchanf^ed  affection  and  eMtiiMii." 

'  The  lat«  Lord  Murray,  one  of  the  Judgi^s  of  the  Court  of  Session. 

*  Lord  Brougliam  states,  in  bid  Autobiograpliy,  that  he  contributed  several 
artidea  to  the  flmt  Number. 
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have  practically  determined,  as  I  was  while  there  was  reM 
integra^  and  I  shall  have  misgivings  till  I  see  what  sort  of 
reception  I  meet  with,  in  this  not  very  popular  character  of  a 
revenant.  Generally,  I  find  the  writing  better  than  I  ex- 
pected^ and  am  foolish  enough  to  be  surprised  at  the  goodness 
of  some  passages.  But  I  am  not  at  all  sanguine  as  to  any 
revival  of  popularity,  and  T  am  afraid 'shall  be  more  vexed 
than  I  should  be,  if  any  clamour  should  be  raised  about  the 
impropriety  of  a  Judge  republishing  such  matters.  This^ 
indeed^  is  the  main  ground  of  my  misgivings.  If  I  were  not 
a  Learned  Lord,  I  think  I  should  be  glad  to  have  made  this 
experiment,  hit  or  miss.  By  the  way,  what  do  you  say  to  my 
dropping  or  retaining  my  official  dignity  on  the  title-page  ? 
Macaulay  has  sunk  his  Privy  Councillorship  on  his,  and  says 
merely,  Essays,  by  Thomas  Babington  Macaulay;  and,  in  his 
dedication  to  me,  he  calls  me  merely  Francis  Jeffrey.  I  am 
very  much  inclined  to  follow  his  example.  But  might  it  not 
be  attacked,  as  showing  either  that  I  was  ungratefully  slight- 
ing the  honours  conferred  on  me,  or  that  I  felt  I  was  dis- 
gracing them  by  what  I  was  about,  and  wished  to  keep  the 
ill-suited  or  outraged  Judgeship  out  of  sight  ?  At  all  events, 
I  think  I  may  eschew  the  mockery  of  Lord^  and  say,  by 
Francis  Jeffrey,  one  of  the  Judges.  But  tell  me  how  it  strikes 
you. 

As  to  Scott's  mistake  or  exaggeration  of  my  willingness  to 
renounce  politics,  I  had  been  thinking  of  setting  the  matter 
to  rights  by  a  short  statement  in  the  Preface.  But  I  doubt 
much  whether  it  be  at  all  worth  while.  That  I  could  not  have 
made  any  such  an  offer,  in  the  broad  sense  which  the  passage 
implies,  must  be  manifest,  when  it  is  considered  that  I  hud  no 
jpower  to  make  such  an  offer,  and  that  nobody  knew  this 
better  than  Sir  Walter,  with  whom  I  had  often  enough  talked  of 
the  impossibility  of  keeping  7ny  greater  Barons  in  order.  I  have 
no  doubt  that  I  joined  him  in  regretting  that  there  should  be 
so  much  violence  and  personality  as  there  had  sometimes  been 
in  the  Review,  and  promised  that  I  should  do  all  in  my  power 
to  abate  it.  But,  as  to  renouncing  politics  altogether,  or 
party  politics  (which  in  a  periodical  paper  is  the  same  thing). 
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the  notion  is  palpably  ridiculous ;  and  I  well  remember  that, 
on  one  occasion  (which  I  think  must  have  been  anterior  to 
that  which  he  refers  to),  when  he  complained  of  the  undue 
proportion  which  our  political  articles  bore  to  those  on  litera- 
ture, and  said,  that  he  thought  it  would  be  far  better  if  the 
staple  of  the  work  were  decidedly  literary,  and  the  politics 
only  occasional  and  reserved  for  great  occasions,  I  told  him 
distinctly  that,  in  the  present  temper  of  the  country,  that 
could  not  possibly  be,  and  made  use  of  this  expression,  "  The 
Review  stands,  as  you  and  I  do,  on  two  legs,  and  its  right  leg 
is  politics."  Of  this  I  have  a  distinct  recollection.  But  I 
cannot  pretend  to  any  clear  remembrance  of  the  particular 
conversation  to  which  he  refers,  and  naturally  feel  the  awk- 
wardness of  setting  up  this  circumstantial  or  inferential  sort  of 
contradiction  to  what  may  fairly  be  represented  as  a  note  of  it 
made  at  the  time.  Yet,  what  I  have  now  stated  is  the  only 
contradiction  I  could  give,  and  you  see  to  what  it  amounts. 
As  to  the  imputation  as  it  stands,  I  really  feel  no  personal 
uneasiness,  and  do  not  quite  see  on  what  grounds  Cockburn 
and  some  others  attach  so  much  importance  to  it.  Nobody, 
I-  suppose,  will  believe,  or  even  say,  that  I  was  indifferent  to 
Whig  principles  in  1809,  or  before  or  after.  My  chief  danger 
is  from  a  very  opposite  imputation  ;  and  yet  this  is  all,  so  far 
as  I  see,  that  could  be  inferred  to  my  prejudice,  from  Sir 
Walter's  account  of  our  conversation,  however  it  may  be  taken. 
It  will  be  obliging,  however,  if  you  will  take  it  into  con- 
sideration, and  tell  me  whether  you  think  some  such  an  ex- 
planation as  I  have  now  given  would  be  of  any  use  ?  If  it 
would,  I  should  have  no  scruple  about  putting  it  into  the 
Preface  from  the  fear  of  this  contradiction  being  construed 
into  an  admission  of  the  truth  of  other  imputations  not  so  con- 
tradicted; for  I  really  know  of  no  such  imputation  about 
which  I  care  one  farthing.  Anything  published  to  my  dis- 
advantage under  such  a  name  as  Sir  Walter's  may  seem  to 
call  for  an  answer,  but  common  cavillers  or  revilers,  I  think 
I  can  afford  to  despise. — Ever  faithfully  yours, 

F.  Jeffrey. 


F  f  2 
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Craigcrook^  Od-cber  7,  1843. 
My  deab  N., — ^As  to  Scott,  as  my  intention  was  (and  is)  to 
write  my  Preface  while  in  Ayrshire,  you  will  see  that  I  must 
wish  to  have  your  notions  before  my  return  here.  You  have 
the  whole  case,  I  think,  before  you  ]  and  surely  neither  you, 
nor  Cockburn,  nor  anybody  else,  when  suggesting  the  propriety 
of  a  public  explanation,  could  have  reckoned  upon  any  more 
positive  or  direct  contradiction  than  that  which  I  am  ready  to 
g^ve,  as  none  of  you  could  well  have  imagined  that  Sir  Walter 
could  possibly  have  written  down  a  mere  lie  in  a  private  letter 
at  the  time,  or  expected  that  I  should  now  charge  him  with 
absolute  falsehood  or  invention.  What  he  has  so  written, 
I  know  conveys  a  very  erroneous  impression  of  the  truth, 
which  may  be  owing  in  part  to  misunderstanding  of  what 
actually  passed  between  us,  and  in  part  to  a  hasty  and 
inaccurate  way  of  expressing  it.  I  think  mainly  to  the  latter. 
But  this  just  makes  the  diflSculty  of  the  case — setting  my 
recollection  and  circumstantial  grounds  of  conviction  at  the 
distance  of  thirty-five  years  against  a  contemporary  record  ;  a 
difficulty  which  would  not  have  been  much  less,  if  I  had 
thought  of  pointing  out  the  inaccuracy  when  it  was  first 
published,  thirty  years  after  the  transaction,  in  1838. — ^Ever 
faithfully  yours,  F.  Jefpbey. 

Have  you  seen  Brougham's  Letter  *  to  Sir  James  Graham  ? 
Devilish  clever  and  bold  in  the  polemic  and  factious  part,  and, 
I  suspect,  difficult  to  answer  from  former  rash  statements  and 
implied  confidences.  The  codification  part  is,  on  the  whole, 
quite  right  and  very  well  put. 

Craigcrook^  October  21,  1843. 
My  deab  N., — I  was  possessed  by  a  devil  of  sheer  idleness 
all  the  time  I  was  in  Ayrshire,  and  could  scarcely  read  your 
new  Number  [October,  1843]  through,  much  less  write  you 
an  account  of  it.  However,  I  have  now  read  and  duly  per- 
pended the  different  articles,  and  give  you  out  my  deliverance 
thereon  as  follows.  Horner,^  on  the  whole,  is  satisfactory', 
though  somewhat  nimious  both  in  praise  and  the  importance 

»  "On  Law  Reform."  »  "  Francis  Horner,"  by  Lord  Monteagle. 
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wcribod  to  many  juet  enough  but  ordinary  doctrines.  How- 
erer  it  will  prove  pleasant  reading,  I  think,  and  tend  to 
raforce  right  opioions  and  feelings.  Htff^  and  his  mighty 
Bcientific  and  yet  empirical  dogmas  on  colour  and  form, 
G«rtainly  will  tiol  he  pleasant  reading,  and  I  should  imagine  will 
W  little  rcftd  ut  a11.  I  Btuck  in  it  more  than  once,  and  finished 
with  a  strong,  though  perhaps  an  ignorant  and  impatient 
impression,  that  it  was  a  bit  of  solemn  nonsense,  or  a  pedantic 
dream,  and  am  very  much  puzzled  to  guess  where  the  prosy 
author  could  have  found  so  congenial  and  favourahle  a  critic. 
Jtitier  VM  Lang^  is  undoubtedly  entertaining,  and  I  retract 
my  nneharitahle  anticipations  about  it.  Yet  there  is  no  lack 
of  twaddle,  and  an  observant  reader  mast  constantly  miss  the 
mcKuline  and  vigorous  views  which  such  a  subject  should  have 
BUggt-eted.  The  mnrale  is  very  feeble  in  its  artiBcial  emphasis, 
and  there  is  something  laughable  enough  in  the  visible  dread 
of  offending  the  presait  Germans  by  censures  of  their  fathers' 
viceB,  But  I  have  no  doubt  the  article  will  be  popular,  and 
not  nndcservedly.  The  Anglo-Saxon  Biograjthy  is  flat  and 
bea^y,  but  as  I  never  read  anything  abont  Anglo-Saxons 
which  was  not,  I  suppose  your  artist  is  not  to  be  blamed  for 
it.  Yet,  if  the  said  Biographies  were  worth  printing.  I  think 
wc  should  have  had  some  specimens  or  abgtracts  of  them, 
Bome  citations  or  summaries  from  such  of  the  authors,  in  prose 
or  verse,  as  eontained  anything  curious  or  cliaraeteristie.  The 
worst  thing  in  the  article,  however,  to  my  tasttf,  is  the  long, 
dull,  prosy  account  of  the  Society  from  which  the  work 
emanuU-B,  and  which,  if  it  does  not  redeem  or  recommend  itself 
by  its  future  services,  certainly  can  derive  no  credit  from  its 
past  hiafory,  which  seems  a  splendid  exemplification  of  lalwrious 
JainfantUe,  and  bad  betttir  been  left  in  obscurity.  Mr,  Thomas 
Wright  may  be  a  very  learned  and  accurate  person,  bat  the 
extracts  settle  the  point  as  to  his  being  either  n  good  writer 
or  a  vigorous  thinker-  The  article  on  the  Drama  *  is  written 
with  spirit  and  elevemoss,  but  ia  but  a  slight  affair,  uiid 
suggests  but  a  phmsible  remedy  for  what  I  take   to  be  an 
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incurable  evil.  While  the  habits  and  tastes  of  our  polite 
society  are  as  they  are,  the  theatre  will  never  be  a  place  of 
polite  resort.  Sir  Isaac  ^  is  respectable,  and  contains  a  deal  of 
scientific  gossip,  which  I  dare  say  scientific  people  will  relish  ; 
but  it  will  scarcely  attract  the  incurious,  and  for  difficult 
readers,  will  be  found  deficient  in  strong  or  original  views. 
Of  Jeremy  Beniham  you  already  know  my  opinion^  and  I  agree 
with  you  that  it  is  the  best  article  in  the  Number,  and  the 
most  worthy  of  the  work  in  which  it  appears,  though  with 
vulgar  readers  I  suspect  that  Ritter  von  Lang  will  be  the 
favourite,  a  success  which  Empson,  I  am  sure,  is  too  gallant 
to  grudge  the  fair  Sarah.  I  like  The  Late  Session  ^  better  than 
you  seemed  to  do.  The  introductory  part  is  not  very  good, 
but  most  of  the  details  are  very  cleverly  put,  and  some  very 
felicitously.  On  the  whole,  I  think  the  Number  very  respect- 
able, and  that  it  will  keep  its  place  in  the  country  houses  and 
battue  parties^  where  it  will  chiefly  be  glanced  at  and  tossed 
about  in  this  season  of  relaxation  and  idleness ;  and  I  certainly 
think  it  fortunate  that  you  are  not  committed,  by  a  deliberate 
article  on  Ireland,  while  so  much  is  almost  sure  to  be  added 
to  the  materials  of  judgment  before  another  quarter  is  out. 

And  now^  in  spite  of  your  griefs  against  Brougham,  I 
venture  to  send  you  a  letter  of  his,  partly  that  you  may 
consider  the  suggestions  it  contains,  but  chiefly  that  you  may 
be  satisfied,  from  what  he  writes  confidentially  to  me,  that  he 
has  no  personal  grudge  at  you,  but  in  reality  hankers  after  a 
reconcilement.  On  the  main  subject  of  the  epistle,  I  really 
think  that  you  should,  when  it  is  completed,  have  a  full  and 
weighty  article  on  his  "Political  Philosophy,"  and  I  wrote 
him  to  that  effect  this  morning,  and  promised  to  express  that 
opinion  to  you.  The  subject  is  a  great  one ;  and  though  I 
suspect  it  will  be  found  to  have  been  but  cumbrously  treated 
by  our  Omniscient,  that  is  no  reason  why  the  Edinburgh 
Review  should  not  treat  it  better,  and  its  author  with  all 
freedom  and  fairness.  If  Macaulay  could  be  got  to  take  up 
the  subject,  he  would  give  you  something  glorious;  but  I  have 

*  "  Sir  Isaac  Newton  and  his  Contemporaries,"  by  Professor  Baden  PoweU. 
'  By  Lord  Monteagle. 
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but  small  hope  of  him;  and  as  he  could  not  preserve  his 
incognito^  there  are  obvious  reasons  why  he  should  not  come 
▼olnntarilj  forward  as  the  censor  of  Brougham — reasons,  I 
mean,  for  his  not  liking  it,  for  I  see  none  against  its  being 
done,  and  perhaps  he  may  not  have  the  dislike.  Empson, 
I  doubt  not,  would  do  it  very  well,  but  I  cannot  say  that  I 
wish  you  to  ask  him,  partly  because  he  would  take  a  year  to 
finish  it,  and  partly  because  it  would  oppress  and  distress  him, 
and  make  him  occasionally  ill  all  the  time  of  his  gestation. 
Lewis  is  given  to  such  subjects,  and  is  a  man  of  much  thought 
and  logic.  I  once  thought  of  John  Mill ;  but  there  are  reasons 
against  him  too,  independent  of  his  great  unreadable  book, 
and  its  elaborate  demonstration  of  axioms  and  truisms.  But 
your  Encyclopaedic  correspondence  must  have  brought  you 
acquainted  with  almost  all  attainable  instruments. 

I  am  just  sending  my  little  Pi*eface  to  the  printer,  and  think 
I  shall  ask  you  to  look  at  the  revise,  though  I  do  not  remember 
that  I  ever  before  showed  anybody  anything  of  mine  that  was 
about  to  be  printed.  But,  as  it  is  very  much  on  your  opinion 
and  Cockburn's  that  I  have  added  an  explanation  about  Scott, 
I  should  like  to  know  what  you  think  of  it  when  done.  My 
own  impression  still  is  that  the  matter  was  not  fanti^  and  many 
people  will  say  that  I  take  a  great  deal  of  pains  to  deprive 
myself  of  what  did  me  more  credit  than  most  of  the  things  T 
take  credit  for.  But  we  shall  see.  Empson  thinks  I  should 
drop  all  notice  of  my  Judgeship  on  the  title-page,  and  appear 
as  plain  Francis  Jeffrey,  as  the  book  was  all  written  and 
published  before  I  was  a  Judge,  and  has  nothing  to  do  with 
matters  judicial  or  professional ;  and  you  know  my  leaning 
was  (and  is  still)  all  that  way.  However  I  have  desired 'him 
to  ask  Denman  and  Bolfe  ^  what  they  would  do  in  such  a  case, 
and  shall  probably  be  guided  by  their  opinion.  Good  night. — 
Ever  yours,  F.  Jeffrey. 

Craigcrook,  November  2,  1813. 
My  dear  N., — I  send  you  my  prolegomena^  for  which  I 
bespeak    your    favourable    consideration.      Both    Rolfe   and 
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Denman  thought  I  could  not  sink  the  Judgeship  on  the 
title-page,  and  so  you  see  it  is  there.  I  would  rather  not 
have  had  it.  I  hope  you  will  not  be  offended  at  the  egotism 
of  the  Preface,  which  I  take  to  be  of  the  very  essence  of  such 
an  appeal,  nor  surprised  at  the  moral  and  censorial  tone  I 
assume,  for  I  sincerely  think  I  am  entitled  to  assume  it ;  and 
have  said  nothing  which  I  do  not  conscientiously  believe  and 
feel,  though  that  is  not  always  a  good  apology  I  know.  I 
wished  the  style  to  be  simple  and  colloquial ;  and  you  must 
not  find  fault  with  it  if  it  should  be  slovenly.  I  hate  to  make 
alterations  after  I  have  finished,  so  that,  unless  you  have 
serious  objections,  I  should  hope  for  your  imprimatur,  I  have 
ordered  a  copy  to  be  sent  to  Empson,  but  no  other  mortal  has 
seen  or  shall  see  a  word  of  it. — Ever  yours,  F.  J. 

Oraigcrook,  November  4,  1843. 
Thank  you  for  your  suggestions,  but  I  rather  think  the 
result  will  be  as  you  anticipate.  If  all  the  world  were  as 
liberal,  or  rather,  as  partial  as  you  are,  your  retrenchments 
would  be  quite  right.  But  it  is  not  so  ;  and  really  and  truly 
the  deprecatory  tone,  as  you  call  it,  is  not  assumed  out  of  any 
affected  modesty,  but  is  the  genuine  exponent  of  my  feelings ; 
and  I  rather  think  will  not  strike  many  people  as  more  lowly 
(accompanied  as  it  is  especially)  than  was  right  and  natural 
for  a  person  in  my  position.  I  am  most  struck  with  what  you 
say  as  to  the  concluding  paragraph.  Yet  it  strikes  me  that  it 
was  right  to  offer  some  answer  by  anticipation  to  a  remark 
which  the  preceding  explanations  would  naturally  suggest. 
**  If  you  think  it  worth  while  not  to  leave  these  lighter  charges 
without  a  vindication,  why  do  you  not  at  least  contradict  some 
others  of  weight  and  notoriety  ?  "  And  if  any  answer  was  to 
be  given,  I  am  sure  this  is  not  too  humble.  As  to  Sydney,  I 
do  not  call  him  the  most  efficient  supporter,  but  only  the 
brightest  ornament ;  and  as  to  mere  ornament  and  brilliancy, 
he  did  in  his  day  deserve  that  prerogative. — Ever  yours, 

F.J. 
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November  25,  1843. 
Mr  DEAB  Napieb, — I  think  you  will  prefer  receiving  a 
copy  of  this  great  publication  from  my  private  friendship, 
rather  than  from  the  public  duty  of  the  publishers.  As  my 
successor  in  the  Review,  indeed,  I  think  you  have  a  right  to 
it  by  a  sort  of  preceplio  Jusreditatis,  But  however  that  may 
be,  I  beg  you  now  to  accept  it  as  a  small  mark  of  my  personal 
regard  and  esteem,  though  with  a  little  quiet  understanding 
that  I  should  also  like  you  to  consider  it  as  a  sort  of  retainivg 
fee  for  defending  me  against  all  the  attacks  you  may  hear  of 
on  the  folly  and  presumption  of  the  publication. — Ever  very 
faithfully  yours,  F.  Jeffrey. 

J.  S.  Mill. 

India  Ilouse^  October  14,  1843. 
My  DEAB  Sir, — I  have  been  a  good  deal  surprised  and  even 
pained  by  some  passages  relating  to  my  father  in  the  article 
on  Bentham,  just  published  in  the  Edinburgh  Review.  Several 
of  the  statements  made  on  the  authority  of  Bowring  are  incor- 
rect in  point  of  fact ;  but  what  I  chiefly  complain  of  is  the 
insertion  of  some  things  reported  to  have  been  said  by  Bentham 
calculated  to  give  a  most  unfavourable,  and  as  every  one  who 
really  knew  my  father  must  be  aware,  an  utterly  false  impres- 
sion of  the  character  and  temper  of  his  mind.  Mr.  Bentham 's 
best  friends  well  knew — I  have  heard  some  of  those  who  were 
most  attached  to  him  lament — his  entire  incapacity  to  estimate 
the  characters  even  of  those  with  whom  he  associated  intimately. 
The  opinions  he  expressed  of  people  depended  very  much  upon 
their  personal  relations  to  himself:  and  as  in  the  last  few  years 
of  his  life  there  was  some  coldness  on  his  part  towards  my 
father,  it  is  not  unlikely  that  he  may  at  times  have  said 
unpleasant  things  of 'him  ;  but  it  is  surely  very  blamablc  in  a 
biographer  to  publish  to  the  world  every  casual  expression 
which  such  a  man,  or  indeed  any  man,  may  have  let  fall  to 
the  disparagement  of  others.  The  additional  publicity  which 
your  reviewer  has  given  to  the  reflection  on  my  father,  was 
entirely  unnecessary  and  uncalled  for  in  the  place  where  it  is 
introduced ;  and  you  will,  I  know,  excuse  me  for  saying  that 
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I  should  not  have  expected  from  so  old  a  Mend  of  my  father, 
and  one  who  respected  him  so  much  as  yourself,  that  yon 
would  have  been  a  party  to  the  needless  publication  of  an 
attack  upon  him  of  the  most  personal  kind  from  a  quarter  so 
suspicious,  and  yet,  from  the  connexion  of  the  reporter  with 
Bentham  (which  is  not  commonly  known  to  have  been  con- 
fined to  the  period  of  his  extreme  old  age)^  so  likely  to  be 
generally  credited  and  circulated. 

I  feel  that  something  on  my  part  to  counteract  the  im- 
pression has  now  become  indispensable.  While  the  mischief 
was  confined  to  the  readers  of  Bowring's  book,  I  thought  it 
better  to  take  no  notice,  but  publication  in  the  Edinburgh 
Review  is  another  matter.  The  silence  of  my  father's  friends 
and  of  his  natural  representative  would  now  amount  to 
acquiescence,  and  an  ill-humoured  remark,  very  probably 
mis-reported  by  Bowring,  would  go  down  to  posterity  as  a 
true  judgment  of  my  father's  character.  On  such  wretched 
trifles  depends  the  remembrance  that  mankind  retain  of  those 
whose  whole  lives  have  been  devoted  to  their  service.  I  know 
I  am  asking  an  unusual  things  and  though  not,  I  believe,  an 
unprecedented  one,  yet  one  with  which  I  can  hardly  hope  for 
your  compliance.  But  would  it  be  quite  impossible  for  you 
to  print,  with  the  next  Number  of  the  Review,  a  short  letter  * 
from  me  containing  my  protest  on  the  subject?  If  such  a 
thing  is  ever  admissible^  I  think  this  case  gives  a  claim  to  it, 
and  you  are  aware  how  difficult  it  will  otherwise  be  to  find 
a  channel  for  communicating  the  truth  as  extensively  and 
as  efficaciously  as  your  Review  will  circulate  the  calumny. — 
Believe  me,  my  dear  Sir,  yours  very  truly,         J.  S.  Mill. 

October  21,  1843. 
My  dear  Sir, — After  the  most  honest  self-examination, 
I  cannot  charge  myself  with  any  over  susceptibility.  If  I 
had  been  really  chargeable  with  any,  I  should  have  found 
much  more  to  complain  of  than  I  did;  for  there  are  other 
things  in  the  article  quite  as  injurious  to  my  father  as  the 
passage  which  I  wrote  to  you  about.     There  are  mis-state- 

*  Tbis  letter  was  published  in  the  Number  for  January,  1844. 
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ments  of  fact  as  well  as  tme  facts  presented  in  a  false  light, 
respecting  my  father's  connexion  with  Bentham,  sufficient  to 
make  any  one  believe  that  Bentham  had  conferred  upon  my 
father  the  most  sacred  obligations  for  which  he  had  shown 
himself  ungrateful.  To  this,  however,  I  did  not  feel  that  I 
had  any  right  to  object  since  the  statements  were  taken  from 
Bowring's  book,  and  had  not,  as  you  truly  say,  been  con- 
tradicted. Indeed,  I  did  not  know  of  their  existence  till  I  read 
them  in  the  Review.  But  I  did  feel  hurt  when,  instead  of  re- 
probating the  practice  of  publishing  the  idle  words  which  one 
man  may  say  of  another  in  a  moment  of  ill-humour,  your 
reviewer  repeated  and  circulated,  on  no  better  foundation, 
general  imputations  against  my  father  of  a  selfish,  malignant 
disposition,  which  I  thought  you  could  have  told  him,  from 
your  own  knowledge,  were  grossly  unfounded.  If  he  did  not 
give  his  direct  sanction  to  them,  the  impression  on  every 
reader  must  be  nearly,  if  not  quite  the  same,  as  if  he  had. 
Besides,  in  such  a  case  not  to  defend  is  to  attack,  and  the 
attack  was  more  painful  as  coming  from  a  friendly  quart<?r. 

The  reason  why  I  took  no  notice  of  Bowring's  book  was 
literally  that  I  had  not  read  it.  I  never  attached  sufficient 
value  to  anything  Bowring  could  say  about  Bentham  to  feel 
any  curiosity  on  the  subject.  I  was  not  then  aware  that  the 
book  contained  any  mis-statement  respecting  my  father's 
private  affairs.  This  particular  passage  I  certainly  was  aware 
of,  and  intended  to  notice  when  I  had  again  occasion  to  write 
anything  either  about  Bentham  or  my  father.  But  my  ex- 
perience of  the  literary  estimation  in  which  Bowring  is  held, 
and  of  his  reputation  for  judgment  and  accuracy,  was  not  such 
as  to  make  me  believe  that  the  loose  t<ilk  of  Bentham,  reported 
by  him,  would  excite  general  attention,  or  pass  for  more  than 
it  is  worth.  The  case  is  ver}'  much  altered  when  that  loose  talk 
has  received  the  imprimatur  of  the  Edinburgh  Review. 

I  feel  sure  that  you  acted  as  you  thought  right,  and  that 
you  did  not  know  my  father  sufficiently  to  feel,  and  in  the 
way  I  thought  you  would,  the  injustice  of  the  accusation. 
This  is  no  small  disappointment  to  me,  but  I  cannot  justly  blame 
you  for  it,  and  I  can  sincerely  say  that  I  shall  not  retain, 
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respecting  yourself,  any  feeling  of  soreness  whatever. — Very 
truly  yours,  J.  S.  Mill. 

William  Empson. 

East  India  College^  October  20,  1843. 

My  dear  N., — I  wish  to  heaven  this  odious  article 
[Jeremy  Bcntham]  had  been  in  the  fire,  before  it  had  been 
the  cause  of  so  much  annoyance  to  you.  In  my  communi- 
cations with  my  friends  (and  with  you  among  the  number),  I 
daresay  I  often  express  myself  incautiously  when  I  have  one 
point  of  view  only  in  my  mind,  and  give  utterance  to  that 
without  inquiring  of  myself,  whether  the  words  I  use  may  not 
be  misunderstood,  and  have  an  offensive  meaning  which  never 
occurred  to  me.  For  instance,  in  this  case,  it  never  occurred 
to  me,  for  a  single  moment,  to  impute  any  negligence  to  you 
in  the  revisal  of  the  pages  in  question.  Nor  do  I  believe  that 
Jeffrey  meant  to  do  so,  in  the  observations  which  he  made 
upon  the  want  of  pointing  and  breaking  into  paragraphs. 
His  observations  were  the  following  up  of  the  criticisms  of 
his  previous  letters  (besides  oral  ones,  while  with  him)  on  my 
MS.  and  mode  of  composition.  It  was  not  you  against  whom 
the  criticisms  were  directed,  but  myself.  In  that  view  alone 
I  understood  him  to  be  writing,  when  he  went  on  to  say 
(whether  right  or  wrong  is  another  question),  that  it  would 
do  me  a  great  deal  of  good  to  study  his  correction  of  my 
proofs.  As  far  as  I  remember  Jeffrey's  printing  of  my 
reviews,  you  may  safely  challenge  comparison.  So  pray,  my 
good  friend,  never  think  that  in  anything  I  write,  there  is  an 
under-current  of  reflection  on  your  dealings  with  me.  You 
have  been  always  true  and  kind  with  me :  singularly  so :  I 
have  been  always  conscious  of  it,  and  of  your  being  one  of 
the  men  (I  do  not  like  to  say,  few  men)  upon  whose  steady 
friendship  one  might  confidently  rely. 

I  will  return  John  Mill's  letter.  From  the  date,  the  day 
after  the  publication  of  the  Review  in  London,  it  is  probable 
that  he  did  not  know  the  author  of  the  article  when  he  wrote 
to  you.  Of  course  he  will  learn  ;  but  were  it  otherwise,  I  am 
sufiiciently  acquainted  with  him,  and  take  suflScient  interest 
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in  him^  to  wish  to  communicate  with  him  upon  the  subject, 
with  all  the  openness  of  my  nature,  and  with  all  the  respect 
and  good-will  I  sincerely  feel  towards  him. 

If  Bcntham  or  Bowring  have  really  done  injustice  to  his 
father,  he  should  be  thankful  for  the  opportunity  which  you 
so  properly  mean  to  g^ve  him,  of  pointing  out  the  injustice. 
IIow  was  a  reader  of  the  Memoir  to  guess,  in  the  absence  of 
any  contradiction  for  so  many  months,  that  Mill's  friends 
considered  he  had  been  unjustly  treated  by  the  two  B's.  If 
there  was  a  reasonable  probability  that  the  account  of  Mill 
was  a  just  one,  it  might  answer  very  useful  purposes  to  the 
readers  of  many  of  his  writings,  that  they  should  carry  this 
commentary  along  with  them.  If  it  should  be  unjust;  in 
case  the  injustice  is  Bowring's^  it  is  an  additional  proof  of 
what  I  state  of  the  unsatisfactoriness  of  the  Memoir ;  in  case 
the  injustice  is  Bentham's,  of  what  I  state  of  his  ignorance 
and  unfairness  even  about  his  friends,  which  John  Mill^  by 
the  way,  so  fully  admits. — Ever  yours,  W.  E. 

Geobqe  Henry  Lewes. 

Camden  Hill  Terrace^ 

October  24,  1843. 

My  DEAB  Sir, — Be  assured  tlmt  the  friendliness  of  your 
motives  is  fully  appreciated,  and  that  I  am  not  insensible  to 
the  value  of  your  praise.  Your  advice  I  will  endeavour  to 
profit  by.  A  tendency  towards  alstraciiotis  is  a  fault  I  always 
signalize  in  others  without  escaping  it  myself.  It  is  the 
fault  of  my  education,  I  suppose,  since,  as  "  Spinoza "  will 
have  proved  to  you,  I  am  radically  opposed  to  the  meta- 
physical and  abstract  modes  of  thinkiTig.  If  there  is  one 
thing  more  than  another  I  dislike,  it  is  vagueness.  Precision 
both  of  thought  and  expression  alone  constitute  good  writing. 
But  I  have  been  so  accustomed  to  speak  and  write  several 
languages^  that  to  write  my  own  is  no  easy  task.  I  ho|)e  by 
practice  and  care  to  vanquish  this  difficulty. 

The  mention  of  your  paper  on  Bacon  has  roused  my 
curiosity.  He  is  one  of  the  men  to  whom  I  owe  most, 
though   I   have   never   followed   him    into    the    domain    of 
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physical  science,  where  his  method  is  most  strikingly  ex- 
hibited. What  little  physics  I  know,  is  almost  purely 
theoretical.  But  the  least  knowledge  of  the  history  of 
science,  coupled  with  a  knowledge  of  the  state  of  philosophy 
in  Bacon's  day,  is  sufficient  to  enable  me  to  appreciate  the 
wonderful  depth  and  comprehensiveness  of  his  views,  and  to 
see  how,  to  use  Macaulay's  language,  "he  dug  deep,  that 
after  ages  might  pile  high." 

I  had  resolved  to  make  no  more  efforts  to  write  in  the 
Edinburgh  Review,  for  at  least  two  years  to  come ;  but  your 
letter  has  led  me  to  suppose  that  I  might  still  aspire,  could  a 
fortunate  subject  be  found.  But  remembering  the  trouble 
you  have  already  had,  I  should  wish  it  to  be  distinctly  under- 
stood that  you  consider  yourself  in  no  way  bound  to  do  more 
than  read  the  article,  and  if  approving  of  it  to  print  it ;  but 
that  if  either  style  or  thoughts  raise  misgivings,  you  will  at 
once  tell  me  so,  and  send  it  back.  On  this  footing  we  may 
both  feel  at  ease;  nor  need  you  in  the  least  fear  any  un- 
pleasant feeling  on  my  part  should  you  reject.  I  am  almost 
insensible  to  failure,  because  I  never  entirely  please  myself. 

Should  this  arrangement  be  agreeable  to  you,  I  would 
propose  as  a  subject  Boileau  and  his  Times ;  an  article  more 
historical  and  biographical  than  critical,  though  not  without 
some  of  the  last.  The  new  edition  of  Boileau  by  Didot  would 
be  the  excuse.  Around  the  central  figure  would  be  grouped 
the  great  poets  of  the  epoch  no  less  than  the  bad  versifiers ; 
the  wits  of  the  Hotel  de  Rambouillet ;  Louis  XIV,  and  his 
generals  and  mistresses.  I  must  premise  that  Boileau  is  a 
very  great  favourite  of  mine,  and  that  I  am  disposed  to 
assign  him  a  yQvy  high  rank  on  the  French  Parnassus  and  in 
the  Literature  of  Europe.  He  seems  to  me  to  have  been  an 
astonishing  writer,  very  near  perfection,  in  his  way^  though 
that  was  not  the  highest.  As  far  as  excellent  good  sense, 
unalloyed  sense,  goes,  he  was  very  great;  great  also  as  a 
writer ;  greater  still  as  a  critic,  for  in  spite  of  his  severity, 
posterity  has  not  revoked  more  than  one  or  two  of  his  judg- 
ments. His  influence  was  most  beneficial,  and  is  perhaps 
scarcely  less  so  in  these  days  of  false  taste  and  vicious  writing. 
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I  thus  briefly  indicate  my  estimation  of  Boileau  in  order  that 
you  may  understand  the  spirit  of  the  criticism  I  propose,  and 
may  judge  whether  the  Review  is  prepared  to  admit  such 
praise  of  a  writer  to  whom  Pope  (and  even  Sheridan)  owe  so 
much.  A  man  like  Boileau  who  wrote  with  infinite  care^  and 
only  selected  the  very  choicest  of  his  thoughts  and  expressions^ 
is  one  of  those  whom  it  is  especially  necessary  to  study  and 
hold  up  to  admiration  in  an  age  of  such  careless,  slap  dmh 
writing  as  our  own.  I  need  not  say  that,  although  I  very 
highly  admire  Boileau,  I  do  not  think  either  his  poetry,  nor 
the  best  of  French  poetry,  at  all  comparable  to  our  own ;  but 
Dryden,  Pope,  and  Boileau  have  their  stations  on  Parnassus, 
though  not  at  all  in  the  regions  of  Shakespeare  or  Milton. 
In  a  word^  I  do  not  mean  to  disturb  present  idols,  but  merely 
to  petition  that  a  new  one  be  admitted  to  share  English 
worship. — Very  sincerely  yours,  G.  H.  Lewes. 

T.  B.  Macaulay. 

Albany,  October  20 y  1843. 
Dear  Napieb, — I  had  actually  begun  to  write  to  you  when 
I  received  your  kind  letter.  I  cannot,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  do 
anything  for  the  next  Number.  I  have  got  into  the  midst  of 
the  stream  with  my  History;  and  I  do  not  like  to  intermit 
my  labours  at  present.  When  Parliament  meets,  more  de- 
sultory work  will  suit  me  better.  I  will  try  to  do  something 
for  the  April  Number.  But  what  ?  I  cannot  say  that  I  much 
fancy  either  of  the  subjects  which  you  suggest.  There  would, 
I  apprehend,  be  little  to  say  about  Drake.  The  conquest  of 
Mexico  is  a  noble  theme  indeed ;  but  it  would  require  much 
delving  in  Spanish  books ;  and  the  reading  of  Spanish  is  not 
quite  so  easy  to  me  as  to  be  a  pleasure.  I  will  wait  a  few 
weeks,  and  see  what  comes  out.  Several  books  are  announced 
which  promise  well.  At  the  worst  I  could  take  Mahon's  Life 
of  Cond6.  There  is  military  adventure,  political  intrigue,  a 
crowd  of  characters,  a  picture  of  the  Court  of  Louis  XIV  in 
its  best  days.  Something  might  be  made  of  it ;  and  I  have 
my  head  full  of  Chambord  and  Versailles.  You  once  men- 
tioned Hobbes.     On  the  whole,  I  think  that  a  subject  that 
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would  hardly  suit  me.  Merle  d'Aubigne's  fourth  volume 
cannot  be  long  delayed.  It  is  to  contain  the  History  of  the 
Reformation  in  England,  and  cannot  fail  to  give  opportunity 
for  much  interesting  discussion.  Then  the  new  volumes  of 
Horace  Walpole's  letters  might  furnish  a  heading  to  a  view 
of  the  ministerial  revolutions  of  the  first  ten  or  twelve  years 
of  George  III,  a  time  about  which  few  people  know  anything^ 
and  about  which  I  have  a  great  deal  of  curious  information, 
which  has  never  been  printed.  Newman  announces  an  English 
hagiology  in  numbers^  which  is  to  contain  the  lives  of  such 
blessed  saints  as  Thomas  H  Becket  and  Dunstan.  I  should 
not  dislike  to  be  the  Avvocato  del  Diavolo  on  such  an  occasion. 
You  see  that  I  have  many  plans  in  my  head.  At  present  I 
cannot  decide  to  my  satisfaction. 

Your  new  Number  [October,  1843]  is  very  good.  Empson's 
article  [Bentham]  is  excellent.  To  say  the  truth,  I  and  every- 
body here  gave  it  to  Stephen,  which,  without  any  disparage- 
ment to  Empson,  is  rather  a  compliment. 

Brougham^s  absurdities  are  merely  pitiable  while  he  confines 
himself  to  his  pen.  He  is  a  formidable  orator,  but  a  very 
middling  writer,  and  has  never  written  anything  poorer  than 
his  last  pamphlet.  As  to  his  Political  Philosophy,  I  cannot 
meet  with  a  soul  who  has  read  it.     As  Juvenal  says  : 


"  Utinam  bis  potius  nugis  tota  ilia  dedisset 
Tempora  ssevitisB.' 


» 


I  think  of  going  quietly  to  Edinburgh  at  Christmas,  if  there 
be  no  political  objection,  and  if  I  am  likely  to  find  my  friends 
there.  What  say  you  to  both  these  points  ?  I  really  want  to 
have  some  talk  with  you  and  others  about  Scottish  history. 
I  am  ashamed  to  say  how  grossly  ignorant  I  am  of  it,  except 
where  it  is  intermingled  with  the  history  of  England. — ^Ever 
yours,  T.  B.  Macaulay. 

Albany y  November  25,  1843. 
Dear  Napier, — Many  thanks  for  your  excellent  letter.     I 
have  considered  it  fully,  and  I  am  convinced  that,  by  visiting 
Edinburgh  at  present,  I  should  do  unmixed  harm. 


T.  B.  MACAULAY. 


The  qapation  respecting-  tlio  Catholic  clergy  is  precisely  in 
lliat  etAte  in  wtiieh  a  discussion  at  a  puMic  meeting  can  do  uo 
gvod,  and  mity  do  great  mischief.  It  is  in  a  state  requiring 
the  most  painful  atteution  nf  the  ablest  heads;  nor  is  it  by 
■njr  means  certain  that  any  attention  or  any  ability  will  pro- 
dace  a  satisfactury  solution  of  the  problem, 

Mjf  own  view  is  this.  I  do  not  on  principle  object  to  the 
payiog  of  the  Irish  Catholic  priests.  I  regret  that  such  a 
step  was  not  taken  in  1829.  I  would,  even  now,  gladly  sup- 
port any  well-digcBted  plan  which  might  be  likely  to  succeed. 
But  I  fear  that  the  difficulties  are  insurmountable.  Against 
■udi  a  measure  are  all  the  zealots  of  the  High  Church,  and  all 
the  zealots  of  the  Low  Church ;  the  Sishop  of  Excttsr  and 
Hngh  Macneile ;  Oxford  and  ExotuT  Hall ;  all  the  champions 
of  the  volnnlary  sj-stem ;  all  the  English  dissenters;  all  Scot- 
land ;  all  Ireland,  both  Orangemen  and  Papists.  If  you  add 
togrtlier  the  mass  which  opposed  the  late  Government  on  the 
Kducation  Question,  the  mass  which  opposed  Sir  James  Gra- 
ham's Education  Clauses  lust  year,  and  the  mass  which  is 
cr^-ing  out  for  repeal  in  Ireland,  you  get  something  like  a 
notion  of  the  force  which  will  be  arrayed  against  n  Kill  for 
paying  the  Irish  Catholic  clergy. 

What  have  you  on  the  other  side?  You  have  the  states- 
in«i,  both  Tory  and  Whig,  but  uo  combination  of  statesmen 
is  a  match  for  a  general  combination  of  fools.  And,  even 
among  the  slatesmen,  there  is  by  no  means  perfect  concord. 
•Thfl  Tory  statesmen  are  for  laying  the  Catholic  Priests,  but 
not  for  touching  one  farUiing  of  the  revenue  of  the  Protestant 
Cbarch.  The  Liberal  statesmen, — 1,  for  one,  if  I  may  lay 
claim  to  the  name, — would  transfer  a  large  part  of  llie  Irish 
Church  revenues  from  the  Protestants  to  the  Catholies.  For 
such  u  measure  I  should  think  it  my  duty  to  vot«.  though  I 
were  certain  that  my  vote  would  cost  me  my  seat  in  Parlia- 
ment. Whelher  1  would  vote  for  a  measure  whi<'h,  leaving 
the  Protestant  Church  of  In'land  untouched,  should  add  moro 
than  half  a  million  to  our  public  biinlena  for  the  miiinUnanec 
"  "  ;  Popish  priesthood,  is  another  question.  1  am  not 
i  to  Buy  that  I  have  not  quite  made  up  my  mind,  and 
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that  I  should  be  glad,  before  I  made  it  up,  to  hear  the  opinions 
of  others. 

As  things  stand,  I  do  not  believe  that  Sir  Robert^  or  Lord 
John,  or  even  Sir  Robert  and  Lord  John  united^  could  induce 
one-third  part  of  the  members  of  the  House  of  Commons  to 
vote  for  any  plan  whatever,  of  which  the  object  should  be  the 
direct  payment  of  the  Irish  Catholic  priests.  Thinking  thus, 
I  have  turned  my  mind  to  the  best  indirect  ways  of  effecting 
this  object ;  and  I  have  some  notions  which  may  possibly  bear 
fruit.  To  explain  them  would  take  too  much  time.  I  shall 
probably  take  an  opportunity  of  submitting  them  to  the 
House  of  Commons.  Now  I  can  conceive  nothing  more  in- 
expedient than  that,  with  these  views,  I  should,  at  the  present 
moment,  go  dovni  to  Edinburgh.  K I  did,  I  should  certainly 
take  the  bull  by  the  horns.  I  should  positively  refuse  to  give 
any  promise.  I  should  declare  that  I  was  not,  on  principle, 
opposed  to  the  payment  of  the  Catholic  priests ;  and  I  should 
reserve  my  judgment  as  to  any  particular  mode  of  payment 
till  the  details  were  before  me.  The  effect  would  be,  a  violent 
explosion  of  public  feeling.  Other  towns  would  follow  the 
example  of  Edinburgh.  Petitions  would  pour  in  by  thousands 
as  soon  as  Parliament  had  assembled ;  and  the  difficulties  with 
which  we  have  to  deal,  and  which  are  great  enough  as  it  is, 
would  be  doubled. 

What  I  have  written  will  serve  as  an  answer  to  your 
question  about  Senior.  You  see  what  my  view  of  the  question 
is.  Lord  Lansdowne's  is  a  little,  and  but  a  little  different. 
He  is  most  strongly  for  paying  the  Catholic  priests,  and  is 
folly  prepared  to  do  so,  without  touching  the  Established 
Church,  by  laying  on  fresh  taxes.  He  agrees  with  me  in 
thinking  that  the  revenues  of  the  Established  Church  would 
be  the  proper  fund  for  the  purpose.  But  he  reasons  thus : 
"  To  pay  the  priests  is  matter  of  life  and  death.  We  cannot 
do  it  without  the  help  of  the  Tories.  The  Tories  will  never 
consent  to  touch  the  Protestant  Establishment.  We  must, 
therefore,  compromise  the  matter,  and  take  what  is  second 
best,  since  we  cannot  have  what  is  best."  This,  as  I  have 
said,  is  not  exactly  my  view.     I  do  not,  however,  think  that 
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the  Edinburgh  Review  ought  to  he  under  the  same  restriiiDtB 
tnider  whicli  a  Whig  Cabinet  is  necessarily  placed.  The  Re- 
view has  not  to  take  the  Queen's  pleasure,  to  count  Totea  in 
th«  Houses,  or  to  keep  powerful  supportere  in  good-humour. 
It  ehnald  expound  and  defend  the  Whig  theory  of  govern- 
meot ;  a  theory  from  which  we  are  forced  sometimes  to  depart 
ia  practice.  There  can  be  oo  objection  lo  Senior's  arguing  in 
the  strongest  nmnner  for  the  paying  of  the  Catholic  prieets. 
I  ehoald  tliink  it  very  injudicious  to  lay  down  the  rule  that 
the  Whig  Review  should  never  plead  for  any  reforms  except 
TOch  as  a  Whig  Ministry  could  prudently  projiose  to  the 
LrgisUiture. 

I  have  a  plan  in  my  head  which,  I  hojie,  you  will  not  dis- 
like. I  think  of  reviewing  the  Memnirn  of  Barere.  I  really 
am  iwrBuaded  that  I  could  make  something  of  that  subject, — 
Ever  yonrs,  T.  B.  Macadlat. 

I  niay  as  well  say  that  I  am  quite  convinced  that  neither 
Cmig  nor  I  can  cx]>ect  to  be  again  returned  for  Edinburgh. 
Th«  tn'o  next  members  will  be  a  Tory  and  an  ultra- Radical. 
The  place  is  in  a  foam  with  all  sorts  of  fanuticisro,  political 
Mid  ri'Iigious ;  and  I  am  neither  lit  nor  desirous  to  represent 
in«u  out  of  their  wits.  So  much  the  better  -.  my  History  will 
go  on  &8ter. 

Albiivy,  Dcrember  13,  18<3, 
Dkab  Napieb, — You  ehall  have  my  paper  on  Bar&re  before 
Parliament  meets.  I  never  took  to  writing  anything  with 
more  hearty  goodwill.  "  Facit  iaiHr/nalw  versum."  If  I  can, 
I  will  make  the  old  villain  shake  even  in  his  grave.  Some  of 
the  li«8  in  which  1  have  detected  him  are  such  as  you,  with 
all  your  experience  in  liteniry  matters,  will  find  it  difficult  to 
believe  without  actual  inspection  of  the  authorities. 

Senior  sent  mi-  bie  proof  sheets.  I  told  him  that  I  chiefly 
objcctrd  to  two  things.  One  was,  the  tone  of  authority  which 
hu  assumed,  as  if  speaking  in  the  name  of  the  whole  LiWral 
pkrty;  the  other  was,  Ins  declaration  in  favour  of  keeping  the 
pxisting  Cburoh  of  Irx^iland  untouched.  I  told  him  tliat  every- 
bodv  would  know  him  to  be  the  author  of  the  [lap.r:  that 
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everybody  would  instantly  guess  what  I  at  once  guessed,  and 
what  he  did  not  deny,  that  the  passage  respecting  the  Irish 
Church  was  inserted  at  the  request  of  his  fiiend  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Dublin,  and  that  much  as  I  respected  Whately's 
abilities  and  integrity,  I  could  not  think  it  desirable  that  the 
Edinburgh  Beview  should  become  the  organ  of  the  Irish 
Episcopal  Bench  in  direct  opposition  to  the  feeling  of  the 
whole  Liberal  party.  He  promised  to  alter  his  article  in  such 
a  way  as  to  remove  both  my  objections.  I  have  other  ob- 
jections less  serious.  I  think  the  proposition  for  holding  Par- 
liaments at  Dublin  utterly  absurd,  and  I  showed  him  that  it 
was  absolutely  impossible  to  conduct  anywhere  but  in  London 
the  business  of  the  only  two  departments  of  the  Government . 
with  which  I  am  experimentaUy  acquainted,  the  War  Office 
and  the  India  Board.  He  promised  to  modify  this  passage, 
but  I  imagine  that  he  will  retain  the  main  body  of  it.  I  am 
more  and  more  satisfied  that  the  paying  of  the  Catholic  clergy, 
however  desirable,  is  at  present  absolutely  impossible.  If 
Peel  proposes  it,  down  he  goes.  And,  if  he  cannot  carry  it, 
nobody  can.  Things  look  blacker  in  Ireland  than  ever ;  and 
I  greatly  fear  that  the  disputes  with  America,  thanks  to  Lord 
Ashburton's  dastardly  negotiation^  are  coming  fast  to  an  un- 
favourable crisis. 

What  do  you  hear  of  Jeffrey's  book  ?  The  criticisms  in  the 
London  papers,  of  which  I  think  little  indeed,  are  coldly  civil. 
My  own  general  impression  is  this,  that  the  selection  is  ill 
made^  and  that  a  certain  want  of  finish  which^  in  a  periodical 
work,  is  readily  excused,  and  has  sometimes  even  the  effect  of 
a  grace,  is  rather  too  perceptible  in  many  passages.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  variety  and  fertility  of  Jeffrey's  mind  seem  to 
me  more  extraordinary  than  ever.  I  think  that  there  are  few 
things  in  the  four  volumes  which  one  or  two  other  men  could 
not  have  done  as  well ;  but  I  do  not  think  that  any  one  man, 
except  Jeffrey,  nay  that  any  three  men,  could  have  produced 
such  diversified  excellence.  When  I  compare  him  with  Sydney 
and  myself,  I  feel,  with  humility  perfectly  sincere,  that  his 
range  is  immeasurably  wider  than  ours.  And  this  is  only  as 
a  writer.     But  he  is  not  only  a  writer;  he  has  been  a  great 
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advocate,  and  he  is  a  great  judge.  Take  him  all  in  all,  I 
think  him  more  nearly  an  universal  genius  than  any  man  of 
our  time ;  certainly  far  more  nearly  than  Brougham,  much  as 
Brougham  affects  the  character.  Brougham  does  one  thing 
well,  two  or  three  things  indifferently,  and  a  hundred  things 
detestably.  His  Parliamentary  speaking  is  admirable,  his 
forensic  speaking  poor,  his  writings,  at  the  very  best,  second- 
rate.  As  to  his  Hydrostatics,  his  Political  Philosophy^  his 
Equity  Judgments,  his  Translations  from  the  Greeks  they  are 
really  below  contempt.  Jeffrey,  on  the  other  hand,  has  tried 
nothing  in  which  he  has  not  succeeded,  except  Parliamentary 
speaking ;  and  there  he  obtained  what  to  any  other  man  would 
have  been  great  success,  and  disappointed  his  hearers  only 
because  their  expectations  were  extravagant. — ^Ever  yours, 

T.  B,  Macaulay. 

LoBD  John  Russell, 

Minlo,  December  1,  1843. 
My  deab  Sib, — I  have  now  read  with  attention  the  article* 
you  sent  me.  It  is,  as  I  thought  at  first,  able,  calm,  and 
judicious.  There  are  two  or  three  remarks  which  you  may 
like  to  have.  Mr.  Senior  in  this  paper,  as  in  others  which  I 
have  seen  of  his,  not  knowing  the  motives  which  operated  on 
the  late  Government,  falls  into  mistakes  respecting  them. 
He  supposes,  for  instance^  that  a  provision  for  the  Roman 
Catholic  clergy  was  not  brought  forward  on  account  of  the 
opposition  in  Parliament.  The  fact  is,  as  I  stated  last  year  in 
the  House  of  Commons,  that  I  instructed  Lord  Normanby  to 
sound  some  of  the  Roman  Catholic  prelates  on  the  subject. 
Finding  them  utterly  averse  to  it,  the  matter  was  dropped. 
So  much  for  the  past.  Next  as  to  the  future.  Unless  the 
feelings  of  the  Irish  people,  the  national  pride  and  ambition 
are  satisfied,  it  is  useless  to  propose  stipends  for  their  clergy 
or  outlay  of  money.  They  will  consider  such  offers  as  bribes 
to  church  them.  I  think  if  you  were  to  insert  a  paragraph, 
decided  in  its  tone,  on  this  subject,  it  would  improve  the 

'  Senior's  Article  on  Ireland,  January,  1844. 
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eesaj.  Advert  to  the  speech  of  Mr.  Pitt  at  the  Union,  and 
of  Sir  Robert  Peel  on  the  Emancipation  Act^  and  say  that, 
unless  the  promises  of  equal  rights  and  full  participation  in 
the  benefits  of  the  Constitution  are  fairly  kept ;  unless 
Catholics  are  chosen  for  office  as  well  as  eligible ;  unless  dis- 
tinction in  Parliament  and  at  the  Bar  are  made  the  roads  to 
the  Privy  Council  and  the  Bench  for  Catholics  as  well  as 
Protestants — in  deed  as  well  as  in  law — it  is  impossible  to 
expect  that  any  measures^  the  wisest  that  could  be  framed, 
can  have  a  healing  effect. — Yours  truly,  J.  Russell. 

Minto^  December  3,  1843. 
My  dear  Sir, — Since  I  wrote  to  you,  I  have  heard  from 
London  that  some  of  our  friends  are  alarmed  lest  Mr.  Senior's 
paper  should  be  considered  as  violently  hostile  to  the  priests. 
On  considering  this  point  with  Lord  Minto,  we  think  the 
extract  from  Mr.  Croly's  account  of  priests'  dues  may  be  con- 
sidered offensive,  both  on  account  of  what  it  states,  and  the 
dislike  naturally  entertained  to  a  deserter  from  the  Church. 
If  that  extract  were  omitted,  and  a  general  description  given 
of  the  fees  of  the  priests,  it  would  be  better.  On  considering 
the  whole  matter,  I  remain  still  more  convinced  that  the 
people  must  be  treated  with  justice  and  kindness  before  the 
priests  will  accept  any  provision  from  the  State. — ^Yours 
faithfiiUy,  J.  Russell. 

Mint^,  December  9,  1843. 
My  DEAR  Sir, — I  have  a  letter  from  Mr.  Senior  saying 
that  he  has  complied  with  my  suggestion  respecting  Mr.  Croly, 
but  that  his  argument  is  much  weakened  by  the  omission.  I 
believe  he  is  right,  and  I  therefore  withdraw  my  objection  to 
that  extract,  and  think  you  may  as  well  restore  it.  I  must 
repeat  that,  although  a  general  concurrence  of  views  between 
the  Edinburgh  Review  and  the  bulk  of  the  Whig  party  is  very 
desirable,  it  would  injure  both  the  party  and  the  Review,  if 
the  writers  in  the  Review  were  checked  in  their  general 
observations,  or  the  party  bound  to  enforce  practically  all  that 
is  speculatively  beneficial.     I  am  afraid  Ireland  will  be  more 
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inflamed  by  the  Government  during  the  Winter,  than  they 
were  by  O'Connell  during  the  Summer, — Yours  truly, 

J.  Russell. 

Lord  Jeffrey. 

December  24,  1843. 
My  dear  N., — I  must  thank  you  specially  for  the  pleasure 
you  have  afforded  me  by  so  early  a  perusal  of  the  new  Number. 
I  have  just  finished  that  great  paper  on  Ireland,  and  am  so 
full  of  admiration  and  gratitude  to  the  author,  that  I  cannot 
help  telling  you  of  it.  Nothing  so  wise,  so  impressive,  so 
bold,  and  so  temperate, — nothing,  in  short,  so  powerful  and 
so  practical,  has  appeared  in  our  pages,  since  the  time  when 
we  battered  in  breach  in  the  mitior  causes  of  Catholic 
Emancipation  and  Slavery  Abolition.  I  do  not  agree  in  all 
the  views  of  the  author,  and  think  some  of  his  suggestions 
hazardous  and  some  impracticable.  But  the  truth  and  justice 
of  the  leading  doctrines  are  sustained  with  a  clearness  and 
force,  and  urged  in  a  tone  of  calm  confidence  and  authority 
that  must  command  attention,  and  lead  to  conviction  in  many 
unwilling  quarters.  I  have  never  read  any  publication  which 
I  think  so  sure  to  produce  an  impression,  so  certain  not  to 
l>e  overlooked^  so  secure  against  all  answer,  and  so  likely  to 
have  beneficial  effects. — Ever  yours,  F.  Jeffrey. 

December  27,  1843. 
My  dear  N., — I  have  now  read  all  your  new  Number^ 
(you  see  what  confinement  and  desmivremeni  will  put  a  man 
up  to),  and  here  is  my  rapport  raisonne.  There  is  thought 
and  some  clever  sug^stions  in  Mill's  Michelet^^  but  nothing 
systematic  nor  much  well  made  out.  I  cannot  but  think,  too, 
that  he  has  made  a  bad  choice  of  citations^  the  greater  part 
of  which  are  harsh,  self-willed,  and  affectedly  dogmatical. 
Belcher?  I  think,  is  but  poor,  undecided,  and  without  energy, 
and  with  a  strange  omission  of  any  notice  of  Fitzroy  and 
Darwin's   contemporary,   and   far   more    important    surveys. 

*  No.  159,  January,  1844. 

»  "  Michelet's  History  of  France." 

•  "  Caytain  Belcher's  Voyage  Round  the  World,"  by  Sir  John  Barrow. 
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Andrew  Marvell^  too,  is  but  ordinary  work,  though  there  were 
materials  for  a  striking  article,  both  by  a  rhumS  of  the 
Parliamentary  history  of  his  time,  and  a  careful  selection  of 
curious  extracts,  and  there  was  much  more  to  be  said  of  his 
poetry  and  personal  character,  as  connected  with  it.  I  once 
thought,  long  ago,  of  making  an  article  on  him,  and,  I  think, 
I  should  have  done  it  better  than  your  new  man.  I  like  the 
Juvenile  and  Female  Labour  paper.^  It  is  very  candid,  just, 
and  impressive^  though  I  fear  it  takes  far  too  sanguine  a  view 
of  the  possibility  of  curing  the  distresses  of  our  lower  classes 
by  any  legislation  that  could  be  adopted.  I  am  puzzled  about 
your  Hahn-Uahn  Countess  and  her  romances.  A  good  part  of 
the  ai-ticle  ^  is  weakly  and  even  foolishly  written,  but  some  of 
it  with  great  talent,  tact^  and  boldness.  I  should  almost  fancy 
it  the  work  of  a  woman,  though  the  weaker  parts  are  more 
like  our  fair  friend  Sarah  Austin  than  the  strong.  The 
Countess  herself  seems  a  crazy  devil,  and  her  works  sufficiently 
immoral.  I  cannot,  however,  agree  with  her  critic  in  thinking 
her  craziness  original ;  the  whole,  whether  moral  or  intellectual, 
being  a  mere  variety  of  the  common  German  epidemic,  with 
no  very  new  symptoms. — Ever  yours,  P.  J. 

N.  W.  Senior. 

December  14,  1843. 
My  dear  Napier^ — ^You  recollect  the  old  man,  his  son, 
and  the  ass.  How  they  rode  it,  and  then  led  it;  and  then  let 
it  ride  them.  Such  is  the  usual  result  of  following  advice. 
It  is  always  good  to  ask  it,  using  one's  own  discretion  as  to 
following  it.  I  have  great  respect  for  Lord  Monteagle's 
opinion,  and,  therefore,  submitted  to  him  my  detailed  plan  for 
the  recommendations  of  the  article  before  I  sent  it  to  you. 
He  returned  it  to  me  with  many  remarks,  all  which  I  have 
complied  with.  Afterwards  he  and  the  Archbishop  of  Dublin 
met  at  my  house,  and  we  went  over  the  whole  subject.  When 
I  came  to  write,  I  found  that,  intending  to  build  a  sloop,  I 
had  laid  the  keel  of  a  three-decker,  and  was  forced,  therefore, 

*  By  Henry  Rogers.  *  By  W.  R.  Grog. 

'  By  Hayward. 
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to  leave  out  two-thirds  of  what  I  had  intended  to  insert.  It 
seems  to  me  that  we  must  let  it  stand  as  it  did  when  I  sent  to 
you  the  last  revise.  We  have  Lord  John's  and  Lord  Lans- 
downe's  approbation,  and  Maeaulay*s.  We  have  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Dublin's,  except  that  he  wished  for  a  very  different 
view  of  the  Poor  Law^  and  would  have  wished  for  a  statement 
showing  that  the  Establishment  will  not  really  afford  a  surplus 
— a  statement  to  which  Macaulay  objects.  I  do  not  think 
that  the  article  is  to  do  much  gfood  in  Ireland,  for  the  Irish 
do  not  read.     Its  field  of  operation  is  London. — Ever  yours, 

N.  W.  S. 

January  7,  1844. 
My  dear  Napier, — If  Macaulay  had  not  protested  against 
it^  I  certainly  was  prepared  to  show  that  the  Protestant 
Establishment,  reduced  as  it  would  be  by  our  proposals  to 
about  j^470,000  a-year,  would  not  be  extravagant.  But  he 
maintained  that,  true  or  false,  such  a  statement  must  not  be 
made,  it  being  one  of  the  thirty-nine  articles  of  Whiggism 
that  the  Irish  Church  affords  a  surplus.  By-the-bye,  Lord 
Lansdowne  holds  that  the  Catholic  clergy  not  only  can  be 
endowed,  but  that  they  will  be.  To  turn  to  a  different 
subject :  I  asked  Stephen  the  other  day  how  it  was  that  we 
saw  nothing  more  of  him  in  the  Edinburgh  Review.  He  said 
that  in  fact  I  had  taken  his  place.  Now^  considering  the 
great  space  that  you  have  let  me  fill  in  your  pages,  four 
articles  in  four  Numbers,  I  think  it  time  I  should  give  place 
to  different  hands.  I  am  thinking  of  nothing  that  will  not 
keep,  and  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  you  would  do  well  if  you 
were  to  write  to  Stephen,  and  invite  him  to  resume  his  pen. 
I  liked  his  first  articles  better  than  those  that  followed ;  but 
though  sometimes  obscure,  and  sometimes  turgid,  he  is  a 
remarkable  thinker  and  writer. — Ever  yours,         N.  W.  S. 

January  26,  1844. 
My  dear  Napier, — I   am  certainly  satisfied   with  the 
reception  of  the  article,  but  I  ascribe  only  a  small  part  of  the 
attention  which  it  has  received  to  any  merit  which  it  may 
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possess.  It  owed  its  currency  in  the  country  to  its  appear- 
ance in  the  Edinburgh  Review,  the  most  important  political 
journal  that  now  exists.  It  owed  its  importance  in  London, 
partly  to  that  fact^  and  partly,  perhaps  principally,  to  its 
having  been  known  that  I  was  writing  it  in  concert  with  the 
principal  Whig  leaders.  If  it  had  been  merely  a  pamphlet 
with  my  name  to  it,  or  if  it  had  been  an  article  supposed 
merely  to  speak  the  opinions  of  one  contributor,  not  one  tenth 
of  the  importance  which  it  now  carries  as  a  party  manifesto 
would  have  accompanied  it.  I  was  with  Lord  Lanadowne  the 
day  before  yesterday,  and  Lord  Duncannon  and  Lord  Auckland 
came  in,  and  we  had  a  long  political  talk.  Lord  Duncannon 
said  that  he  was  sure  that  the  Cabinet  resolved  some  time  ago 
to  introduce  into  the  Queen's  Speech  a  proposal  for  paying 
the  Catholic  clergy,  but  that  the  idea  has  since  been  abandoned. 
Lord  L.  said  that  the  doctrine  among  Peel's  supporters  was 
that  he  had  gone  to  the  utmost  in  concession,  and  would  now 
turn  at  bay,  and  defy  the  Repealers  and  also  the  Com 
League. — Ever  yours,  N.  W.  S. 

T.  B.  Macaulay. 

Albany^  January  31,  1844. 

Dear  Napieb, — I  send  by  this  day's  post  two  packets 
containing  my  article  on  Bar^e.  I  shall  have  many  correc- 
tions, I  suspect,  to  make  in  the  proofs.  You  will,  I  hope,  be 
able  to  let  me  have  a  revise. 

As  to  the  expediency  of  publishing  an  extra  Number,  I 
have  my  doubts,  which  I  merely  submit  to  your  judgment. 
My  own  impression  is  that  a  periodical  work  of  the  bulk  of 
the  Edinburgh  Review  must  necessarily,  under  the  very  ablest 
management,  contain  a  large  proportion  of  matter  which  does 
not  rise  above  mediocrity.  I  call  a  Number  either  of  the 
Edinburgh  Review  or  of  the  Quarterly  Review  a  very  good 
one,  if  half  of  it  be  good^  and  the  rest  tolerable.  I  am  content 
if  one  third  of  it  be  good.  I  do  not  think,  I  confess,  that  our 
valuable  matter  will  bear  to  be  more  diluted  than  at  present. 
I  would  infinitely  rather  bring  out  in  a  year  four  good 
Numbers  than  five  middling  Numbers :  and  I  confess  that  I 
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am  afraid  that  we  shall  scarcely  be  able  to  furnish  even 
middling  Numbers,  if  there  are  to  be  five.  I  admit  that 
there  may  be  a  paper  of  such  pressing  importance  as  may 
make  it  proper  to  anticipate  the  ordinary  period  of  publication. 
But  I  imagine  that  such  papers  are  very  rare.  As  to  literary 
and  historical  articles,  they  may  wait  any  length  of  time. 
The  review  which  I  send  you  to-day  will  be  just  as  seasonable 
in  1845  as  at  the  present  moment.  And  even  as  to  political 
articles,  such  articles  are  seldom  of  such  a  sort  that  they  are 
likely  to  affect  any  particular  division  in  Parliament.  I  own 
that  I  recollect  scarcely  one  which  might  not  as  well  have 
been  published  in  April  as  in  January,  or  in  July  as  in  April. 
As  to  the  Scinde  question,  I  am  certain  that  no  paper  on  that 
subject,  however  well  executed^  can  be  a  sufficient  ground  for 
publishing  an  extra  Number.  Longman  of  course  looks  at 
this  matter  merely  in  a  commercial  view.  Yet,  afler  all,  the 
commercial  point  of  view,  if  it  be  well  chosen,  coincides  with 
the  literary  and  political  point  of  view.  For  whatever  raises 
the  character  of  a  journal^  and  increases  its  power  over 
public  opinion,  must  in  the  long  run  be  beneficial  to  the 
proprietors.  However,  of  all  this  you  are  a  better  judge  than  I. 
I  merely  tell  you  quite  frankly  what  occurs  to  me. 

Is  Stephen  doing  nothing  ?  His  papers  were  generally  very 
much  liked,  so  much  that  they  have  been  reprinted  in  America. 
The  last  time  that  I  saw  him,  I  asked  if  he  was  writing  for 
you.  He  said  no.  I  asked  why  7  He  said  that  you  did  not 
seem  to  want  anything  from  him  at  present,  and  that  you  had 
a  superabundance  of  matter.  I  made  no  answer^  but  I  deter- 
mined to  tell  you  this;  for  the  Review  seldom  contains  matter 
which  ought  to  exclude  his  articles. — ^Ever  yours, 

T.  B.  Macaulay. 

James  Stephen. 

Downing  Street^  February  5,  1844. 

My  dear  Mr.  Napier, — It  is  very  good-natured  of  you 

to  take  so  much  trouble  to  refute  the  opinion  (by  whomsoever 

entertained)  that  some  fog  of  Editorial  displeasure  had  risen 

to  intercept  the  communications    between   us.     I   will   not 
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deny  that  I  am  glad  to  be  assured  that  it  is  otherwise,  al- 
though I  have  had  no  one  eause^  excepting  that  of  your  lolig 
silence,  for  spinning  such  a  theory.  And  when  I  turned  my 
thoughts  that  way,  I  had  veiy  little  diflSculty  in  finding 
other  good  reasons  in  abundance,  why  you  no  longer  knocked 
at  my  door.  I  knew  that  many  of  your  contributors  must  be 
importunate  for  a  place,  that  you  must  be  fencing  and  com- 
promising at  a  weary  rate,  that  there  were  many  interests  of 
the  passing  day  which  you  could  not  overlook,  and  that  we 
should  all  have  growled  like  so  many  fasting  bears  if  denied 
the  regular  return  of  the  Macaulay  diet,  to  which  we  have 
been  so  long  accustomed. 

I  daresay  you  recollect,  in  Sydney  Smith,*  a  reference  to  a 
body  of  people  whom  he  calls  "Patent  Christians,"  or  the 
'*Clapham  Sect."  It  was  a  very  remarkable  assemblage  of 
people  notwithstanding.  The  biographies  of  two  of  them 
have  lately  been  published.  They  are  Isaac  Milner,  the  Dean 
of  Carlisle,  and  Lord  Teignmouth,  once  Governor-General  of 
India.  The  party  comprised,  in  addition  to  them,  Charles 
Grant  (Lord  Glenelg*s  father).  Lord  Glenelg  himself,  and  his 
brother  Robert;  Henry  Thornton,  the  author  of  some  theo- 
logical books,  and  of  a  very  remarkable  book  on  "The 
Currency;"  Mr.  Wilberforce,  who  was  the  centre  of  union  to 
the  whole  body;  Mr.  Owen,  the  founder  of  the  Bible  Society; 
old  William  Smith,  of  Norwich,  the  heretic  of  the  circle,  for 
he  was  a  thorough  Socinian ;  Zachary  Macaulay,  the  father 
of  our  friend,  whose  name  is  enough  to  bring  a  glow  over  the 
heart  of  those  who  knew  him  very  intimately,  and  who  was 
the  editor  of  a  religious  monthly  magazine,  called  "The 
Christian  Observer,"  by  means  of  which  Clapham  spoke  to 
the  rest  of  the  world :  John  Bowdler,  the  great  light  and 
boast  of  the  publication  aforesaid,  a  very  remarkable  man, 
who,  had  he  lived,  would,  I  firmly  believe,  have  been  by  this 
time  Lord  Chancellor,  and  the  author  of  two  posthumous 
volumes  which  once  attracted  considerable  notice.  To  these 
arc  to  be  added,  John  Pearson,  a  surgeon,  who  died  immensely 
rich,  and  lived  to  teach  theology  as  well  as  surgery;  William 

*  Letters  of  Peter  Plymley. 
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Fairish,  the  Professor  of  Chemistry  at  Cambridge;  John 
Venn,  the  pastor  of  the  whole  of  this  flock :  Hannah  More,  with 
other  ladies  of  less  celebrity;  and  a  longish  additional  cata- 
logue of  persons  who  then  lived  together  in  strict  intimacy, 
although  they  have  now  scarcely  a  survivor  left.  It  has 
occurred  to  me  that,  taking  the  two  biographies  I  have  men- 
tioned as  a  pivot,  something  might  be  made  of  this  group  of 
figpures,  for  their  influence  on  society  was  neither  small  nor 
transient.  They  were  the  founders  of  those  great  Religious 
Societies  which  form  so  remarkable  an  element  in  our  political 
and  moral  condition  at  the  present  day.  They  were  almost 
all  Whigs  in  politics,  and  Reformers  in  principle.  They  were 
the  real  Secret  Society  for  the  Abolition  of  the  Slave  Trade 
and  of-  Slavery.  It  was  their  great  object  to  give  to  the 
Evangelical  Party  a  more  philosophical  and  liberal  spirit; 
and  they  lived  and  died  in  the  strictest  intimacy. 

What  would  you  think  of  a  sketch  of  this  group,  of  their 
writings  and  of  their  lives  ?  Whether  it  would  interest  others, 
I  cannot  tell ;  but,  in  the  days  of  my  youth,  my  acquaintance 
with  the  whole  body  was  such  that  all  relating  to  them  has  a 
lively  interest  for  me.  Would  not  this  be  a  little  more  out  of 
the  common  track  than  Hildebrand,  who  however,  in  case  of 
need,  is  a  very  producible  person  ? — Ever  most  truly  yours, 

James  Stephen. 

N,  W.  Senior. 

April  22,  1844. 
My  deab  Napier, — It  seems  to  me,  on  the  question  of 
length,  that  if  your  contributors  wTite  for  the  higher  purposes, 
that  is,  utility  or  fame,  you  necessarily  will  have  long  articles;* 
for  even  the  longest  articles,  which  I  believe  that  Macaulay's 
and  mine  are,  are  short  for  the  matters  treated  of.  Unsatis- 
factory as  the  publication  of  pamphlets  is,  I  certainly  had 
rather  submit  the  complete  results  of  six  or  nine  months' 
reading  and  meditation  in  the  form  of  a  pamphlet,  than  only 
If  part  of  those  results  in  the  vehicle — I  admit,  the  far  more 

*  "  Prolixity  is  the  b^le  noire  of  an  editor.  Every  coiitrilmtor  ha«  some 
special  reason  for  wishing  to  write  at  length  on  his  own  subjeet."  So  suid 
Sir  Qeorge  Comewall  Lewis,  who  spoke  fn>m  some  expi'rienee,  having  lieen 
editor  of  the  Edinburgh  Review  for  about  three  yi-ars. 
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widely  diffused  vehicle — of  a  Review.  To  which  it  is  to  be 
added^  that  the  anonymousness  of  an  article  is  a  great  draw- 
back. I  have  thought  much  on  the  question  of  interference 
with  labour,  but  I  find  that  I  cannot  reduce  it  to  any  formula 
except  expediency.  Brougham's  Political  Philosophy  I  have 
not  seen  in  print.  I  think  that  it  ought  to  be  reviewed^  and 
am  flattered  by  your  wishing  me  to  undertake  it.  I  am,  as 
you  know^  a  slow  writer^  and  it  is  a  very  small  part  of  the 
day — about  an  hour  and  a  half  before  breakfast — that  I  can 
give  to  anything  but  law  or  society.  I  do  not  think  that  he 
would  be  quite  satisfied^  but  certainly  I  should  be  anxious  to 
treat  him  as  kindly  as  possible. — ^Ever  yours, 

N.  W.  Seniob. 

William  Empson. 

East  India  College,  April  25,  1844. 
My  deab  N., — We  received  your  letter  on  our  return  from 
two  or  three  days  in  town,  and  Jefirey  will  answer  his  portion 
in  a  day  or  two.  He  appears,  on  the  whole,  as  well  as  we 
can  expect  him  to  be:  taking  much  less  violent  exercise, 
avoiding  dinner  engagements,  and  attending  carefully  to  diet^ 
but  sleeping  and  eating  very  sufficiently,  and  reading  and 
talking  at  all  hours;  and  far  into  the  night,  as  vigorously  as 
ever.  When  we  were  in  town,  we  dined  quietly  with  Monteagle, 
and  also  with  Denman.  Brougham  met  us  in  the  street,  in 
the  extravagance  of  superfluous  health,  vivacity,  and,  I  dare 
say,  of  spirits.  He  is  full  of  his  CodeSy  of  which  he  will 
make  nothing  in  their  present  state.  It  is  impossible  to 
exaggerate  the  universal  contempt  into  which  he  has  fallen. 
So  much  so,  that  I  cannot  imagine  what  hand  is  skilful 
enough  for  the  operation  of  reviewing  his  Political  Philosophy 
in  any  manner  which  shall  not  do  more  harm  than  good  to 
the  reviewer  or  the  reviewed.  Nobody  reads  the  book.  You 
will  not,  and  should  not,  admit  a  review  of  it^  speaking  such 
truths  of  it  or  of  himself  as  would  be  disagreeable  to  him. 
On  the  other  hand,  notwithstanding  what  Lord  Althorp  may 
say,  it  will  be  very  hazardous  to  praise  it,  and  impossible  to 
praise  it  in  any  manner  which  Brougham  will  not  take  as  a 
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jealoae  depreciation  of  merits  whieli  his  critic  does  not  dare 
deny.  His  position  with  the  party,  the  Review,  and  you,  is 
Eiiffidently  notorious  to  make  a  review  in  the  Edinburgli  of 
Kay  work  of  his  one  of  the  moBt  delicate  operations  possible. 
I  am  not  aon-y  that  Palgrave'  has  declined  writing  for  you. 
Hallam  told  me  that  he  was  the  author  of  the  article  on  Hume 
in  the  last  Quarterly.  He  hua  a  stronf,'  antiquarian  intimacy 
with  him,  but  spoke  very  stoutly  against  the  article,  at  which 
Jeffrey  and  I  had  been  very  much  provokwl ;  and  we  were 
the  more  malcontent  with  it,  yon  may  well  suppose,  when  we 
heard  who  was  the  author.  Mocaulay  was  in  his  ordinary 
vigour  and  spirits,  but  not  looking  forward  with  much 
plcHSure  or  confidence,  I  thought,  to  his  political  connection 
with  your  metropolis.  It  is  lucky  that  the  House  of  Com- 
mons is  not  a  necessary  of  life  to  him ;  indeed,  scarcely  an 
amusement,  nor  much  of  a  distinction. — Ever  yours. 

W.E. 


George  Henry  Lewes. 

Kewtinglon,  Maif  31, 


1644. 


My  DEAJi  StB,— I  am  much  gratitiod  by  your  favourable 
opinion  of  my  historical  essay,  and  hope  a  nearer  perusiil  will 
only  confirm  it.  As  to  postponement  till  January,  I  frankly 
confess  that  the  immense  su^ieriority  of  the  Edinburgh  Review 
ovwr  all  other  Reviews  in  influence,  and  the  chance  it  affords 
a  writer  of  being  read  by  those  readers  he  most  desires,  quite 
overbalances  any  advantages  derived  from  immediate  pub- 
lication elsewhere,  Ex.  g.  I  published  an  article  some  time  ago 
in  the  BriiUh  awl  Foreign  upon  Goethe,  which  was  thought 
of  importance  enough  in  Germany  and  France  to  be  trans- 
lated into  both  languages ;  yet  I  am  quite  sure  that  the 
people  I  should  most  care  to  mjike  it  known  to  in  this  country 
have  never  heard  of  its  existence. 

This  reminds  me  of  a  project  of  writing  a  somewhat  similar 
paper  on  Lessing,  the  father  of  German  lit^-rsture,  which  as  I 
ahoald  require  some  months  to  execute,  I  now  venture  to  ask 

iriciil  Inquiry 
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Ttn  vhether  tou  would  like  to  have  such  an  article  in  some 
fetors  Xamber,  should  you  like  the  manner  in  which  it  was 
written.    I  propose  to  give  a  picture  of  the  man  in  a  biogra- 
phical sketchy  and  an  introduction  to  the  study  of  his  works, 
with  a  view  of  their  influence  on  the  literature  of  his  country, 
and  the  criticism  of  this.     Mr.  Macaulay,  when  I  had  the 
pleasure  of  talking  with  him  upon  Lessing,  said  he  thought  him 
the  gn'atest  of  modem  critics.    I  also  propose  to  insist  on  the 
admirable  style  and  lucid,  masterly  exposition  of  Lessing, 
qualities  in  which  his  countrymen  are  so  lamentably  deficient, 
and  in  which  our  countrymen  do  not  shine  now-a-days.    There 
was  a  new  edition  of  his  works  published  in  1842,  but  some 
eojrnate  publication  of  later  date  could  easily  be  found,  should 
that  Ih>  considered  too  late,  ta  give  occasion  to  the  article. — 
Yen*  sincerely  yours,  G.  H,  Lewes. 

June  7,  1844. 
^^Y  PEAK  Sir, — Many  thanks  for  your  kind  letter.  You 
will  not  be  displeased  to  learn  that  your  opposition  to  neo- 
K^isms  Cennauico  fonie  cadant  parce  detorta  has  caused  me 
to  n»tlect  on  the  point,  aud  completely  brought  me  to  your 
way  of  thinking.  Setting  great  value  on  style,  and  clearly 
jH^reeiving  tlie  deterioration  of  .the  language  which  must 
ensue  from  the  introduction  of  phrases  and  idioms  from 
another  language,  I  am  now  prepared  to  join  you  in  any 
warfare  against  foreign  invaders.  One  great  and  serious  evil 
of  admitting  new  words  and  idioms  is  the  tendency  they  have 
to  make  our  great  writers  obsolete,  and  to  give  a  stiff  and 
antiquated  colouring  to  our  Swifts,  Bolingbrokes,  and  Addisons. 
I  was  led  to  consider  this  point  last  year  from  something  you 
»aid  \\\  one  of  your  letters  to  me.  Having  spent  the  greater 
juirt  of  my  youth  in  France  and  Germany,  I  naturally  be- 
came impregnated  with  Gallicisms  and  Germanisms,  which 
indeed  seemed  the  best,  because  the  readiest  means  of  ex- 
pivssing  my  ideas.  The  three  or  four  years  I  have  been  in 
Hii^land  (during  which  period  I  have  written  much),  have  in 
^\»uio  inoasuro  restored  to  me  my  mother  tongue ;  and  your 
v\\ll  (iuieil  (opposition  to  the  remaining  excrescences  has  at 
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length  caused  me  to  give  them  up, — not  without  a  struggle,  it 
is  true,  but  on  fall  conviction  that  they  were  excrescences, 
blots.  "Addressing  Englishmen^  and  educated  Englishmen^ 
you  must  write  in  English,  if  you  would  be  read."  Such  was 
the  substance  of  your  advice.  It  probably  seems  a  truism  to 
you ;  it  is  so  to  me  now  ;  it  was  not  then :  I  thought  it  tant 
90%i  peu  pedantic.  I  now  think  it  very  sound  criticism,  and 
am  very  much  indebted  to  you  for  having  enabled  me  to 
think  so. — Very  sincerely  yours,  G.  H.  Lewes. 

T.  B.  Macaulay. 

Albany,  February  24,  1844. 
Deab  Napieb, — Monteagle  mentioned  to  me  the  subject 
on  which  he  has  written  to  you.  I  have  also  talked  it  over 
with  Lord  Fitzwilliam.  My  own  notion  is  this,  and  Lord 
Fitzwilliam  highly  approves  of  it.  I  think  that  I  told  you 
formerly  that  I  meditated  a  paper  on  the  Administrations 
of  the  earlier  part  of  George  the  Third's  reign.  Such  a  paper 
ought  to  precede  the  paper  on  Burke^  as  he  did  not  enter 
Parliament  till  the  Rockingham  Ministry  of  1765  was  in 
power.  The  first  paper  may  go  down  to  about  1773.  Then 
the  second  paper  on  Burke's  letters  would  take  the  subject 
up,  and  carry  it  on  through  the  American  War  as  far  as 
might  be  convenient,  Burke  himself  being  the  princii)al 
figure.  But  I  can  engage  for  nothing  till  October,  and, 
indeed,  it  wull  be  Bome  months  I  imagine  before  all  the  four 
volumes  of  Burke's  letters  are  published.  I  am  glad  that  you 
liked  my  speech  [on  the  state  of  Ireland] .  It  has  had  great 
success  both  here  and  in  Ireland. — Ever  yours  truly, 

T.  B.  Macaulay. 

Albany^  April  10,  1844. 
Deab  Napieb, — I  am  glad  that  you  like  my  artick 
[Barire.].  It  does  not  please  me  now  by  any  means  as 
much  as  it  did  while  I  was  writing  it.  It  is  shade  unre- 
lieved by  a  gleam  of  light.  This  is  the  fault  of  the  subject 
rather  than  of  the  painter;  but  it  takes  away  from  the 
effect  of  the  portrait.     And  thus,  to  the  many  reasons  which 

Hh 
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all  honest  men  have  for  hating  Bar^re,  I  may  add  a  reason 
personal  to  myself, — that  the  excess  of  his  rascality  haa 
spoiled  my  paper  on  him. — ^Ever  yours, 

T.  B.  Macaulay. 

Albany y  June  28,  1844. 
Deab  Napieb, — Burke's  Letters  are  out  at  last.  They 
will  disappoint  many  readers,  but  to  me  they  are  full  of 
interest.  They  seem  to  give  an  excellent  opportunity  for  a 
review  of  Burke's  life  and  writings. .  I  feel,  however,  some 
difficulty  as  to  this  matter.  The  arti(/le,  to  be  complete,  must 
be  inordinately  long.  I  should  wish,  for  example,  to  say  a 
good  deal  about  the  Ministerial  revolutions  of  the  early  part 
of  George  the  Third's  reign;  about  the  characters  of  Bute^ 
Mansfield,  Chatham^  Townshend,  George  Grenville,  and  many 
others;  about  Wilkes's  and  Churchill's  lampoons,  and  so 
forth.  I  should  wish  also  to  go  into  a  critical  examination 
of  the  Essay  on  the  Sublime  and  Beautiful,  and  to  throw  out 
some  hints  on  the  subject  which  have  long  been  rolling  up 
and  down  in  my  mind.  And  when  this  is  done,  we  have 
only  brought  Burke  to  the  threshold  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons. The  American  War,  the  Coalition,  the  impeachment 
of  Hastings,  the  French  Revolution,  still  remain.  On  full 
consideration,  it  seems  to  me  that  I  must  ask  you  to  do  what 
you  did  respecting  the  Duke  of  Wellington's  Despatches^  and 
what  you  thought  of  doing  with  my  paper  on  Lord  Bacon. 
I  mean  that  I  must  ask  you  to  let  me  divide  what  I  have  to 
say  about  Burke  into  at  least  two  parts.  If  you  feel  an 
insurmountable  objection  to  this  course^  we  will  choose  some 
other  subject.  For  I  cannot,  with  satisfaction  to  myself, 
undertake  to  exhibit  my  view  of  the  literary  and  political 
character  of  Burke,  if  I  am  to  be  under  the  necessity  of 
counting  lines  and  ^ages. — Ever  yours, 

T.  B.  Macaulay. 

Albany^  July  3,  1844. 
Dear  Napier, — I  quite  agree  in  what  you  say.     I  will 
take  Walpole's  last  series  of  letters  to  Mann  as  my  subject 

^  Edited  by  Earl  Fitzwilliam  and  General  Sir  Richard  Boorke. 
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for  October.  Thus  I  shall  clear  away  all  the  political  matter 
preliminary  to  Burke's  appearance  on  the  political  stage.  I 
never  thought  of  reviewing  Churchill's  poems.  I  should 
merely  have  referred  to  them  incidentally.  It  would  hardly 
be  possible,  indeed,  to  give  a  sketch  of  the  politics  of  that 
period  without  mentioning  the  name  of  the  poet  of  the 
Opposition. 

I  had  not  received  the  July  Number  when  I  wrote  to  you 
last.  I  have  been  greatly  pleased  with  Stephen's  article,^ — 
the  more  so  from  having  known,  as  far  as  a  boy  can  know 
men^  all  the  people  to  whom  it  relates,  and  from  retaining  the 
most  lively  impressions  of  their  looks,  voices,  and  manners. 
I  think  this  paper  Stephen's  best,  which  is  saying  not  a 
little;  and  I  am  inclined  to  augur  that  it  will  be  very 
popular. 

I  must  positively  go  to  Edinburgh  this  Summer.  To  stay 
away  after  what  has  passed,  would  be  cowardice.  Entre  nous,  I 
think  of  appearing  among  you  at  the  beginning  of  August, 
and  staying  a  fortnight.  Then,  perhaps,  I  may  run  to  the 
Highlands^  or  visit  Glasgow,  and  cross  to  Ireland ;  but  I  have 
not  made  up  my  mind  as  to  that. — ^Ever  yours  most  truly, 

T.  B.  Macaulay. 

Albany,  August  8,  1844. 
Deab  Napier, — I  hope  to  be  at  Edinburgh  on  Monday 
the  19th  or  Tuesday  the  20th.  At  so  dead  a  time  of  the  year 
I  should  think  that  it  might  be  possible  for  me  to  escape 
speeches  and  meetings,  particularly  as  I  mean  to  go  quietly, 
and  without  sending  notice  to  any  of  our  political  managers. 
It  is  really  very  hard  that  I  cannot  visit  your  city  as  any 
other  gentleman  and  man  of  letters  can  do.  My  intention  is 
to  stay  about  a  fortnight ;  and  I  should  like  to  g^  to  you  on 
Saturday  the  24th,  and  to  return  to  Edinburgh  on  the 
Monday.  I  wish  to  avoid,  if  possible,  passing  a  Sunday  in 
the  Good  Town,  for  to  whatever  church  I  go,  I  shall  give 
offence  to  somebody.  I  fear  that  Stephen  has  given  up  all 
thought  of  an  expedition  northward  this  year.     You  may 
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depend  on  my  article.  Some  of  it  is  written.  I  will  go  on 
with  it  during  my  travels,  but  I  cannot  promise  that  it  shall 
be  finished  till  pretty  late  in  September.  I  must,  therefore, 
apply  for  the  last  place.  When  my  visit  to  Edinburgh  is 
over,  I  shall  be  guided  partly  by  the  state  of  the  weather  as 
to  my  further  movements.  I  am  in  doubt  between  Ireland 
and  the  Scotch  Highlands.  I  am  truly  sorry  to  hear  of  Sir 
William  Hamilton's  calamity.^  I  scarcely  knew  him  by 
sight,  and  his  favourite  studies  were  not  of  a  kind  in  which  I 
take  much  interest,  but  I  hope  that  I  did  justice  to  his  im- 
mense attainments  and  vigour  of  mind. — Ever  yours  truly, 

T.  B.  Macaulay. 

Albany y  August  10,  1844. 

Deab  Napier, — I  find  that  I  must  put  off  my  journey 
northward  for  a  week.  I  shall  not  be  at  Edinburgh  till 
Monday  the  26th.  I  should  like  to  go  to  you  on  the 
Saturday  following.  One  of  my  reasons  for  this  postpone- 
ment^— ^but  let  it  rest  between  ourselves, — ^is  that  on  Wed- 
nesday, the  21st^  Hume  is  to  lay  the  first  stone  of  a  monument 
to  the  republicans  who  were  transported  by  Pitt  and  Dundas. 
Now,  though  I  by  no  means  approve  of  the  severity  with 
which  those  people  were  treated,  I  do  not  admire  their  pro- 
ceedings^ nor  should  I  choose  to  attend  the  ceremony.  But 
if  I  arrived  just  before  it,  I  should  certainly  be  expected  by  a 
portion  of  my  constituents  either  to  attend  or  to  explain  the 
reasons  of  my  absence:  and  thus  we  should  have  another 
disagreeable  controversy. 

You  may  therefore  expect  me  on  the  26th  at  Edinburgh, 
unless  something  unforeseen  should  prevent  my  going.  I 
write  by  this  post  to  tell  Sir  James  Craig  of  my  intention, 
and  to  ask  his  advice.  You  were  kind  enough  to  say  that 
you  would  engage  rooms  for  me.  I  think  that  you  had 
better  not  do  so  till  the  time  draws  near.  I  do  not  wish  it  to 
be  known  that  I  am  coming. — Ever  yours, 

T.  B.  Macaulay. 

*  An  attack  of  paralysis. 
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Albany^  August  14,  1844. 
Deab  Napieb, — I  have  been  working  hard  for  you  during 
the  last  week,  and  have  covered  many  sheets  of  foolscap  ;  and 
now  I  find  that  I  have  taken  a  subject  altogether  unmanage- 
able. There  is  no  want  of  materials.  On  the  contrary^  facts 
and  thoughts,  both  interesting  and  new^  are  abundant.  But 
this  very  abundance  bewilders  me.  The  stage  is  too  small 
for  the  actors.  The  canvas  is  too  narrow  for  the  multitude  of 
figures.  It  is  absolutely  necessary  that  I  should  change  my 
whole  plan.  What  I  propose  is  this.  I  will  not  try  to  write 
for  you  a  History  of  England  during  the  earlier  part  of  George 
the  Third's  reign,  but  an  account  of  the  last  years  of  Lord 
Chatham's  life.  I  promised  or  half-promised  this  ten  years 
ago,  at  the  end  of  my  review  of  Thackeray's  book.  Most  of 
what  I  have  written  will  come  in  very  well;  and  I  shall 
easily  finish  the  paper  in  time  for  the  October  Number.  You 
cannot,  I  think,  have  any  objection  to  this  course.  In  that 
confidence^  I  shall  directly  set  to  work  on  my  new  plan. — 
Ever  yours,  T.  B.  Macaulay. 

Albany y  August  21,  1844. 
Dear  Napier, — ^The  article  on  Chatham  goes  on  swim- 
mingly, I  fear  that  it  will  be  long,  but  I  must  huddle  it  up 
at  the  end,  if  it  seems  likely  to  exceed  bounds.  I  shall  bring 
what  I  have  done  to  Edinburgh,  and  go  on  working  there  at 
odd  moments.  But  I  must  carry  it  back  with  me  to  London, 
for  it  can  only  be  finished  here.  A  great  part  of  the  informa- 
tion  which  I  have  is  still  in  manuscript, — Horace  Walpole's 
Memoirs^  of  George  the  Third's  Reign,  which  were  transcribed 
for  Mackintosh ;  and  the  first  Lord  Holland's  Diary,  which 
Lady  Holland  permitted  me  to  read.  I  mean  to  be  at  Edin- 
burgh either  on  Monday  evening  or  on  Tuesday  morning.  I 
would  gladly  stay  with  you,  as  you  propose,  till  the  Tuesday, 
but  I  shall  not  be  quite  my  own  master.  It  is  certainly  more 
agreeable  to  represent  such  a  place  as  Paisley  or  Wolver- 
hampton than  such  a  place  as  Edinburgh.  Hallam  or  Everett 
can  enjoy  the  society  aud  curiosities  of  your  fine  city ;  but  I 

'  Edited  by  Sir  Denis  Le  Marchant,  and  published  in  1845,  in  4  vols.,  Svo. 
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am  the  one  person  to  whom  all  these  things  are  interdicted. — 
Ever  yours  truly,  T.  B.  Macaula  Y. 

HdiftburgAy  August  27,  1844. 
Dear  Napier, — Here  I  am  safe  and  well.  I  have  been 
working  for  you  on  the  road,  and  shall  go  on  working  here. 
Never  was  a  paper  produced  with  so  much  difficulty.  I  have 
now  found  it  necessary  to  write  the  whole  over  again  a  third 
time.  I  think,  however,  that  the  article  will  at  last  be  very 
curious  and  interesting,  not  &om  the  skill  of  the  workman, 
but  from  the  rarity  and  value  of  the  materials.  Even  to  you 
I  really  believe  that  much  of  it  will  be  as  new  as  a  History  of 
the  Moon.  What,  then,  must  it  be  to  common  readers  ?  * — 
Ever  yours,  T.  B.  Macaulay. 

Henry  Rogers. 

• 

Birmingham^  July  18,  1844. 

My  dear  Sir, — I  now  send  you  the  sequel  to  the  article^ 
on  Puseyism,  It  has  occupied  no  small  portion  of  the  spare 
time  of  the  last  few  months,  and  I  hope  may  prove  accept- 
able to  yourself,  not  unworthy  of  the  high  character  of  your 
journal,  and  in  some  degree  useful  in  checking  the  pernicious 
follies  of  the  day.  I  have  entitled  it  "  Recent  Development 
of  Oxford  Tract  Theology." 

You  will,  I  am  sure,  agree  with  me,  that  if  there  are  any 
subjects  which  excuse  long  articles,  it  is  these  very  general 
ones,  in  which  the  writer  has  to  deal  not  with  a  book,  but 
with  a  hundred  books ;  not  with  one  controversy,  but  with  a 
complication  of  controversies ;  in  fact  with  a  great  movement 
of  the  public  mind.  While  endeavouring  to  take  compre- 
hensive views,  I  have  laboured  to  justify  every  more  important 
representation  by  proper  vouchers,  the  selection  of  which  has 
given  me  some  trouble.  But  it  is  of  little  avail  to  make 
merely  general  statements:  the  reply  is  that  they  are  but 
generaly  and  what  is  worse,  they  do  not  secure  vividness  of 

*  In  a  subsequent  letter,  he  says — **  I  never  took  so  much  trouble  with 
anythini;  as  with  this  pa])er;  but  I  feel  that  the  success  has  been  by  no 
nutans  answerable  to  the  lalwur." 

*  "  Roivut  Development*  of  Puseyism,"  Art.  1,  October,  1844. 
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impression.  I  have  uniformly  striven  that  my  instances 
should  he  few  and  decisive.  For  their  perfect  and  literal  fair- 
ne99y  I  frankly  pledge  any  reputation  for  honesty  and  ac- 
curacy I  may  have  gained  with  your  readers.  I  have  also 
been  anxious  to  give  evidence  that  your  writers  do  not 
content  themselves  with  less  than  a  patient  sUidy  of  the 
principal  controvertists  on  both  sides.  In  a  note,  in  one  or 
two  cases,  I  have  taken  occasion  to  commend  the  best  writers 
on  the  side  of  what  we  deem  truth.  It  is  always  gratifying 
to  authors  to  find  their  labours  are  not  overlooked,  and  this  is 
the  only  way  in  which  (so  volaminous  is  the  controversy)  a 
public  journal  can  notice  them.  I  have  not  spared  ridicule, 
and  I  think  you  will  agree  with  me  that  no  ridicule  can  be 
regarded  as  too  merciless.  If  former  extravagancies  have 
called  for  it,  those  recently  put  forth  deserve  it  ten  times 
as  much. 

While  I  sincerely  and  frankly  submit  the  whole  to  your 
better  judgment,  in  which  from  long  experience  I  have 
abundant  reason  to  confide,  I  must  in  justice  to  myself 
observe,  that  even  the  minor  details  and  the  lighter  images 
and  allusions  have  been  admitted  only  after  much  considera- 
tion, and  from  a  conviction  that  the  vivacity  thus  infused 
may  attract  and  impress  readers  who  might  otherwise  hardly 
be  allured  to  give  these  subjects  so  patient  a  reading  as  could 
be  wished. 

I  should  not  have  said  so  much  on  the  subject  of  miracles, 
were  it  not  for  the  extensive  and  rapid  application  which  is 
now  being  made  of  Mr.  Newman's  principles,  in  the  series 
of  "  Lives  of  English  Saints,"  and  other  publications,  to  the 
whole  religious  system  of  the  middle  ages :  publications  which 
have  a  large  sale,  and  are  doing,  as  I  think  I  mentioned  in 
my  last  letter,  immense  mischief  amongst  the  young,  ardent, 
imaginative,  and  sentimental.  A  combination  of  sound  argu- 
ment and  unsparing  ridicule  seems  the  only  appropriate 
weapon  left  to  us. 

As  I  have  dealt  only  with  the  ecclesiastical  and  tnediaval 
miracUSy  I  have  trodden  on  no  delicate  ground;  the  single 
page  or  so  which  I  have  given  to  the  subject  of  miracles  in 
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general  being  designed  to  protect  the  Review  from  any 
sinister  imputations.  I  cannot  think  that  any  sober  philoso- 
pher or  sober  Christian  will  object  to  a  syllable  I  have  said  on 
the  subject. 

After  investigating  the  general  state  of  the  evidence  in 
relation  to  the  '^  ecclesiastical  miracles^^^  I  have  examined  in 
detail  the  celebrated  Ambrosian  miracles  (of  the  fourth 
century),  partly  because  it  is  about  the  strongest  case  which 
our  opponents  allege, — partly  to  secure  vividness  of  impression 
by  taking  a  single  instance ;  partly  to  show  that  the  particular 
evidence^  even  in  the  strongest  cases,  is  of  the  most  tattered 
description;  partly  because  it  is  so  eminently  calculated  to 
amuse  and  relieve  the  reader;  and  partly  because  I  flatter 
myself  I  have  been  enabled  to  place  the  evidence  in  a  stronger 
light  than  (so  far  as  I  am  aware)  has  been  done  by  any 
ecclesiastical  historians,  who  have  imaccountably  neglected  to 
bring  some  of  the  notorious  facts  in  Ambrose's  life  to  bear 
upon  this  particular  transaction.  The  facts  of  course  are 
mentioned  by  them,  but  not  in  this  connection. 

I  now  leave  the  article  in  your  hands ;  it  would  ill  befit  me 
to  say  more  of  it  than  that  it  has  been  the  fruit  of  much  time, 
thought,  reading,  and  labour ;  and  if  on  these  accounts  I  am 
disposed  to  look  at  it  with  some  little  partiality,  you  will  I 
know  forgive  me  ;  "  the  offspring  of  our  minds,"  as  some  one 
says,  ^*  being  often  as  dear  to  us  as  the  offspring  of  our 
bodies.'^ — Yours  most  faithfully,  Henby  Roqers. 

Bryan  Waller  Procter. 

LondoUy  July  13,  1844. 
Sir, — Are  you  disposed  to  have  an  article  on  the  subject  of 
Lunacy  in  England,  and  more  especially  on  the  state  of  the 
Asylums  ?  If  so,  be  good  enough  to  let  me  know ;  and  I  will 
endeavour  to  manage  one  in  the  course  of  the  long  vacation. 
I  am  one  of  the  old  Commissioners  (I  and  Mr.  Mylne  were  in 
fact  the  two  first  barristers  appointed  by  Lord  Brougham 
when  the  Whigs  first  came  into  office),  and  I  know  as  much 
of  the  subject,  I  believe,  as  any  one.  I  have  formerly  con- 
tributed to  the  Review  (as  long  ago  as  1822  and  1824),  writing 
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three  or  four  articles,  I  think,  in  perhaps  somewhat  too 
ambitious  a  style.  There  is  one  on  the  Drama,  about  1822 ; 
another  on  English  Poetry  about  1824;  and  another  or  two. 
I  am  known  to  Lord  Jeffrey,  but  I  do  not  wish  to  trouble  him 
for  a  character,  and  perhaps  you  may  have  heard  of  some  of 
my  nonsense  verses  published  under  the  name  of  Barry  Corn- 
HQally  although  you  are  much  too  sensible  a  man  to  read  them. 
The  subject  of  Lunacy  is  one  of  interest  in  England.  I  have 
seen  all  the  asylums  in  England  and  Wales,  and  many  of  them 
repeatedly ;  in  fact  I  have  for  about  thirteen  years  been  one  of 
the  working  Commissioners. — Your  very  obedient  servant, 

B.  W.  Procter. 

August  1,  1844. 
Dear  Sir, — I  have  just  returned  to  London,  or  I  should 
have  answered  your  kind  letter  before.  I  will  endeavour  to  let 
you  have  an  article  on  Lunacy  for  your  January  Number.  I 
will  try  to  make  you  a  readable  article.^  Two  sheets  will  be 
sufficient  for  the  subject ;  for  I  have  not,  I  hope,  the  vice  of 
saying  nothing  in  many  words.  Have-  you  read  this  Life  of 
old  Eldon,  which  the  Time%  and  others  have  been  puffing  so 
terrifically  ?  ^  What  a  shuffiing,  canting,  cringing,  sordid  old 
rogue  he  was  1  I  would  not  have  identified  myself  with  his 
opinions,  as  his  biographer  has  done,  for  anything.  It  is 
something  after  all  to  have  the  liberty  of  despising  such  a 
hunks :  and  yet,  poor  old  man,  he  was  badly  off  enough  at 
last.  A  friend  of  mine  saw  him  sick  and  old  and  lonely, 
complaining  that  he  was  quite  forgotten — "  Deserted  at  his 
utmost  need."  In  fact,  nobody  came  to  see  him  except  his 
daughter,  and  his  apothecary,  whose  daily  visitations  an- 
nounced to  him  that  he  had  now  nothing  to  do  but — die.-^ 
Yours  very  truly,  B.  W.  Procter. 

Lord  Cockburn. 

Bonally,  October  9,  1844. 
My  dear  Napier, — I  rejoice  in  the  anticipation  of  another 
birth  from  the  Macaulay  muse.     But,  though  I  incur  your 

'  This  Article  never  appeared. 

'  Public  and  Private  Life  of  Lord  Chancellor  Eldon,  by  Horace  Twiss. 
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contempt  by  the  sentiment,  I  think  the  brilliancy  of  his  style, 
especially  on  historical  subjects^  the  worst  thing  aboat  him. 
Delighting^  as  I  always  do,  in  his  thoughts,  views,  and  know« 
ledge,  I  feel  too  often  compelled  to  corse  and  roar  at  his 
words,  and  the  structure  of  his  composition.  As  a  cormpter 
of  style,  he  is  more  dangerous  to  the  young  than  Gibbon. 
His  seductive  powers  greater ;  his  defects  worse.  But  still  I 
rejoice  in  all  his  deliveries. — Ever,  H.  CooKBUBN. 

LoBD  Jeffrey. 

Craigcrook^  October  17,  1844. 

My  deab  N., — I  suppose  I  ought  to  have  written  to  you 
before,  for  I  have  been  haunted  by  such  a  feeling  ever  since  I 
came  home,  and  my  conscience  is  not  apt  to  have  causeless 
misgivings.  But  I  am  sure  I  would  have  written  to  you,  if  I 
could  have  confirmed  Cockburn's  too  sanguine  report  of  my 
being  quite  well,  or  even  told  you  that  I  was  at  all  sub- 
stantially better.  For  I  have  always  felt  very  gratefully  the 
sincerity  of  your  kind  solicitude  about  me,  and  really  would 
not  have  neglected  gratifying  you  by  such  a  communication. 
But  the  truth  is,  that  my  maladies  are  very  much  the  same  as 
they  were,  and  are  not  likely^  I  fear,  ever  to  be  better.  I  am 
happy  to  say,  however^  that  my  mind  is  as  alert  and  cheerful 
as  ever,  and  that  I  bear,  I  hope,  not  unbecomingly,  the  sense 
of  my  not  imtimely  decay. 

I  have  read  all  your  new  Number  [October,  1844],  and 
think  it  a  good  one.  The  first  and  last  papers  are  the  best,  or 
rather  the  last  and  the  first— Corepov  itporcpov  certainly.  It  is 
all  Macaulay,\and  in  his  matured  strength.  Yet  I  have  a 
notion  that  more  people  will  think  it  long,  than  have  so 
judged  of  his  former  papers ;  and  some  of  the  details,  and  the 
too  copious  nomination  of  individuals  of  no  historical  eminence, 
may  be  objectionable.  I  also  think  that  he  rates  Chatham 
too  high^  having  always  had  an  impression  (though  perhaps 
an  ignorant  and  unjust  one)  that  there  was  more  good  luck 
than  wisdom  in  his  foreign  policy,  and  very  little  to  admire 

»  "  Early  Administrations  of  George  the  Third— The  Earl  of  Chatham  : " 
Macaulay's  last  contribation  to  the  Edinburgh  Review. 
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(except  hifi  personal  purity)  in  any  part  of  his  domestic 
administration.  But,  however  that  may  be,  it  is  a  great 
paper,  for  the  grand  grasp  of  the  subject,  the  Demiurgic 
ordering  of  the  chaos,  the  quick  seizure  of  the  key  to  the 
enigma,  and  the  prompt  and  luminous  application  of  forgotten 
lessons  to  the  state  and  prospects  of  the  present  day.  The 
anti-Foseyism  ^  is  too  elaborate,  and  most  laboured  in  the 
wrong  places.  But  it  is  able  and  powerful,  and  in  many 
places  very  well  written.  I  do  not  care  much  for  any  of  the 
other  articles^  except  perhaps  that  on  Tory  Rule,^  which  is 
admirable  for  its  perfect  candour  and  moderation,  though 
many  people  may  think  there  is  .too  much  of  these  judicial 
virtues  in  what  will  after  all  be  considered  as  a  party  state- 
ment. My  own  solution  of  the  phenomenon  is,  that  the 
writer  is  not  without  hope  of  being  soon  called^  or  recalled 
himself,  to  the  responsibilities  of  administration.  There  is  a 
tremendous  piece  of  fine  writing  in  the  two  first  pages  of  the 
Thunderstorms,^  which,  if  I  had  seen  it  anywhere  else,  I 
should  have  taken  for  a  wicked  parody  on  the  lofty  vein  of 
your  friend  Brewster.  But  as  it  is,  I  cannot  but  fear  that  it 
is  the  genuine  result  of  one  of  his  Free  Church  inspirations. 

We  have  lovely  weather  still,  and  I  pace  upon  my  terrace 
with  new  and  constant  delight.  Will  you  not  come  and  stay 
a  few  tranquil  days  with  us  before  we  move  into  town  ?  I  see 
no  company  except  at  breakfast,  lunch,  or  tea,  and  never  visit 
from  home ;  but  we  can  talk  Tusculums  morning  and  evening, 
and  I  assure  you  of  a  warm  room,  and  the  constant  example 
of  a  frugal  and  sanitary  diet.  I  cannot  see  that  you  can  do 
better.  In  the  meantime,  good  night,  and  God  bless  you.—' 
Ever  yours,  F.  Jeffrey. 

James  Stephen. 

Downing  Street^  Novembtr  5,  1844. 
My  deab  Mr.  Napier, — Will  you  have  the  kindness  to 
tell  me  whether  I  am  right  in  supposing  that  you  calculate 

*  "  Recent  Developments  of  Puncyism,"  by  Henry  Rogers. 

•  *  Results  of  Tory  Rule,"  by  Lord  Mont«igle. 
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on  receiving  from  me  a  contribution  to  your  next  Number  on 
the  subject  of  Pope  Hildebrand  ?  If  so,  I  have  no  reason  to 
doubt  that  I  shall  be  able  to  transmit  the  paper  to  jou  by  the 
necessary  time.  But  if  I  am  mistaken^  I  shall  have  other  use 
for  the  leisure  hours  which  I  had  proposed  to  devote  to  it.  Do 
not  suppose,  however,  that  I  have  any  wish  for  delay.  I  would 
just  as  soon  dispatch  the  job  now  as  at  any  future  time — 
perhaps,  indeed,  more  willingly,  for  before  long  I  shall  have 
forgotten  half  of  what  I  have  been  reading.  If  nothing 
unforeseen  occurs  to  prevent  it,  my  expectation  is  to  see  you 
at  Christmas.  I  have  a  fancy  to  find  out  and  make  acquaint- 
ance with  your  Mr.  Rogers  on  my  way,  if  I  can.*  His  second 
discharge  of  artillery  against  the  Oxford  people  is  plainly 
inferior  to  the  first.  It  is  of  a  looser  texture,  and  did  not,  I 
think,  lie  in  his  mind  as  a  whole  before  he  began  to  write 
about  it.  Many  passages  are  rather  rough  notes  than  studied 
compositions.  Yet  there  are  many  admirable  morsels,  and  the 
general  tone  of  life  and  energy  pervading  the  whole,  triumphs 
over  all  objections.  I  except  the  disquisition  on  Miracles, 
which  seems  to  me  to  raise  more  difficulties  than  it  removes. 
Altogether,  however,  he  is  a  splendid  polemic.  The  former 
paper  is,  in  its  style,  without  a  rival  in  English  literature, 
and  has  much  of  the  power  of  the  Provincial  Letters. — ^Ever 
yours,  J.  Stephen. 

T.  B.  Macaulay. 

Albany,  December  6,  1844. 
Deab  Napieb, — I  am  glad  that  you  have  such  an  abund- 
ance of  materials  for  the  Review.  By  the  bye,  I  hope  that 
you  will  make  your  arrangements  for  some  three  or  four 
Numbers  without  counting  on  me.  I  find  it  absolutely  neces- 
sary to  concentrate  my  attention  for  the  present  on  my 
historical  work.  You  cannot  conceive  how  difficult  I  find  it 
to  do  two  things  at  a  time.  Men  are  differently  made. 
Southey   used   to  work  regularly  two  hours  a  day  on   the 

'  Somewhat  later,  Mr.  Rogers  writes — **  I  received,  as  you  gave  me  reason 
to  hope,  a  brief  but  very  gratifying  visit  from  your  admirable  and  excellent 
friend  Mr.  Stephen." 
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history  of  Brazil,  then  an  hour  for  the  Quarterly  Review,  then 
an  hour  on  the  life  of  Wesley,  then  two  hours  on  the 
Peninsular  War,  then  an  hour  on  the  Book  of  the  Chureh.  I 
cannot  do  so.  I  get  into  the  stream  of  my  narrative,  and  am 
going  along  as  smoothly  and  quickly  as  possible.  Then  comes 
the  necessity  of  writing  for  the  Review.  I  lay  my  history 
aside ;  and  when,  after  some  weeks,  I  resume  it,  I  have  the 
greatest  difficulty  in  recovering  the  interrupted  train  of 
thought.  But  for  the  Review,  I  should  already  have  brought 
out  two  volumes  at  least.  I  must  really  make  a  resolute 
effort,  or  my  plan  will  end  as  our  poor  friend  Mackintosh's 
ended.  My  last  article,  as  far  as  I  can  learn,  has  been 
generally  liked  here.  Brougham,  I  see^  has  been  abusing  it, 
and,  indeed,  the  Review  generally,  in  the  Morning  Herald. 
But  he  has  found  nothing  worse  to  say  of  it  than  that  the 
phrase  ''  pleasant  boon-companions  "  is  incorrect.  For^  says 
this  great  master  of  the  language,  boon  is  do»,  and  hon  is 
pleasant,  therefore  a  pleasant  boon-companion  is  a  pleasant 
pleasant  companion,  which  is  a  pleonasm.  To  what  degrada- 
tion spite  can  reduce  very  considerable  parts.  There  is, 
however,  one  of  his  criticisms,  not  on  myself,  to  the  truth  of 
which  I  cannot  help  assentiug.  I  was  very  sorry,  I  own,  to 
see  such  a  paper  as  that  on  Storms  within  the  blue  and  yellow 
cover.  I  hope  that  there  is  no  danger  of  our  having  any  more 
eloquence  from  the  same  quarter.  Such  execrable  bombast 
taints  everything  that  comes  near  to  it.  I  agree  with  Lord 
Dunfermline  and  Stephen  in  thinking  the  first  article  ^ 
excellent.  I  do  not  underatand  why  the  public  does  it  so 
little  justice. — Ever  yours,  T.  B.  Macaulay. 

J.  S.  Mill. 

India  House ,  November  9,  1844. 
My  dear  Sib^ — I  have  been  feeling  lately  a  great  inclina- 
tion to  write  something  on  the  doctrines  and  projects  which 
are  so  rife  just  at  present  on  the  fashionable  subject  of  the 
"Claims  of  Labour,"  and  the  little  book^  so  called  would 

*  **  Recent  Developments  of  PuaeTism,**  by  Henry  Rogers. 

*  By  the  late  Sir  Arthur  Helps. 
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furnish  an  appropriate  text,  if  you  are  inclined  to  the  subject, 
and  would  not  prefer  seeing  it  in  other  hands.  It  appears  to 
me  that,  along  with  much  of  good  intention^  and  something 
even  of  sound  doctrine,  the  speculations  now  afloat  are  sadly 
deficient,  on  the  whole,  in  sobriety  and  wisdom,  forgetful,  in 
general^  of  the  lessons  of  universal  experience,  and  of  some  of 
those  fundamental  principles  which  one  did  think  had  been 
put  for  ever  out  of  the  reach  of  controversy  by  Adam  Smith, 
Malthus,  and  others.  The  general  tendency  is  to  rivet  firmly 
in  the  minds  of  the  labouring  people  the  persuasion,  that  it  is 
the  business  of  others  to  take  care  of  their  condition  without 
any  self-control  on  their  own  part ;  and  that  whatever  is  pos* 
sessed  by  other  people  more  than  they  possess,  is  a  wrong  to 
them,  or  at  least  a  kind  of  stewardship  of  which  an  account  is 
to  be  rendered  to  them.  I  am  sure  you  will  agree  with  me  in 
thinking  it  very  necessary  to  make  a  stand  against  this  sort 
of  spirit,  while  it  is  at  the  same  time  highly  necessary,  as  well 
as  right,  to  show  sympathy  in  all  that  is  good  of  the  new 
tendencies,  and  to  avoid  the  hard,  abstract  mode  of  treating 
such  questions,  which  has  brought  discredit  upon  political 
economists,  and  has  enabled  those  who  are  in  the  wrong  to 
claim,  and  generally  to  receive,  exclusive  credit  for  high  and 
benevolent  feeling.  I  do  not  know  of  anything  so  important 
at  the  present  time  as  to  attempt  to  place  these  subjects  in 
their  right  position  before  the  public,  and  it  can  nowhere  be 
done  so  well  as  in  the  Edinburgh  Eeview,  where,  I  hope,  it 
will  be  done,  even  if  it  should  not  suit  you  that  I  should  do  it^ 
although  I  know  no  reason  for  thinking  that  the  manner  in 
which  I  should  treat  the  subject  would  be  unsuitable  to  you. 
— Ever  truly  yours,  J.  S.  Mill. 

November  20,  1844. 
My  dear  Sib, — The  article  which  I  have  in  view  would, 
according  to  my  present  conception  of  it,  be  rather  one  of 
principles  than  of  details ;  and  would,  so  far,  admit  the  more 
easily  of  being  brought  within  the  space  to  which  you  consider 
it  necessary  to  confine  it.  My  object  would  be,  to  examine 
and  controvert  what  appears  to  me  an  erroneous  theory  of  the 
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condition  of  the  labouring  classes.     The  practical  consequences 
of  the  theory  break  out  in  all  sorts  of  propositions  of  things 
to  be  done  for  the  poor,  either  by  the  Government,  the  mill- 
owners,  the  landowners,  or  the  rich  in  general ;  some  of  which 
propositions  have  more  or  less  of  utility  and  good  sense  in 
them,  others  are  quite  chimerical  and  absurd^  but  all  are 
absurd  when  looked  to  as  things  of  great  or  permanent  effi- 
cacy.    The  discussion  of  the  theory  will  naturally  involve  a 
consideration  of  the  real  nature  of  the  duties  both  of  Govern- 
ment and  of  the  various  classes  of  society  towards  the  poor^ 
tending  mainly  to  the  conclusion  that  the  greater  part  of  the 
good  they  can  do  is  indirect,  and  consists  in  stimulating  and 
guiding  the  energy  and  prudence  of  the  people  .themselves;  in 
all  which  I  should  wish  to  use  details  copiously  for  purposes 
of  example  and  illustration,  but  without  laying  any  particular 
stress  upon  them,  and  still  less  undertaking  to  specify  with 
any  minuteness  what  particular  things  either  the  Government 
or  the  employers  of  labour  ought  to  do  or  attempt.    According 
to  this  idea  of  what  the  article  would  be,  it  does  not  seem  to 
be  of  any  special  importance  that  it  should  precede  in  its 
appearance  any  particular  discussion  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
but  of  very  considerable  importance  that  it  should  appear  soon : 
the  question  being,  as  you  justly  remark,  the  great<)st  of  the 
day,  and,  moreover,  most  emphatically  the  question  of  lAe  day ; 
and  although  the  interest  of  it  with  thinkers  is  not  likely  to 
abate,  anything  written  on  the  subject  would  both  be  more 
useful,  and  much  more  successful  if  it  appeared  before  the 
subject  has  been  overlaid  by  the  wearisome,  long-winded  dis- 
cussions of  all  the  periodicals,  and  all  the  speakers  in  Parlia- 
ment.    We  seem  quite  to  agree  in  our  general  view  of  the 
subject ;  and  if  you  think  favourably  of  the  sketch  I  have  now 
given  you  of  the  mode  in  which  it  should  be  treated^  I  will 
set  about  it,  and  write  the  article  while  my  mind  is  full  of  the 
subject. — Ever  yours  truly,  J.  S.  Mill. 
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Becetnber  18,  1844. 
My  dear  Napier, — As  for  Lewis,^  it  will  take  some  time. 
A  branch  cannot  be  cut  off  and  planted  as  a  tree  without  con- 
siderable change.  I  shall  make  the  article  a  completion  of 
the  whole  subject  of  the  science  of  Government.  We  treated 
the  relations  between  independent  nations  in  the  article  on 
International  Law.  We  treat  the  direct  relations  of  a  Govern- 
ment to  its  own  immediate  subjects  in  the  Brougham  article. 
There  remain  three  relations  untouched,  namely: — 

1.  That  of  independent  nations  connected  by  Treaty,  as  the 
Germanic  League. 

2.  That  of  independent  nations  connected  by  a  common 
allegiance,  as  England  and  Hanover. 

3.  The  connection  between  a  dominant  nation  and  a  de- 
pendency. 

As  for  Lord  King,  I  fear  I  must  take  him  up,  but  I  will  do 
it  as  briefly  as  I  can.  Factory  Labour  must  be  left  to  Mill. 
He  will  be  ingenious  and  original,  though  I  own  I  do  not 
quite  trust  his  good  sense.  He  has  been  bitten  by  Carlyle 
and  Torrens,  and  is  apt  to  puzzle  himself  by  the  excess  of  his 
own  ingenuity.  Like  Ricardo  too,  he  wants  "  keeping."  He 
does  not  cut  a  knot  which  is  insoluble ;  but  lets  a  real,  but 
comparatively  unimportant  difficulty  stand  in  the  way  of 
practical  action.  Now  for  Scotch  Poor  Laws.  It  is  curious 
that  I  went  over  that  ground  on  Sunday  with  Sir  George 
Sinclair.  He  was  with  me  apparently  for  the  purpose  of 
getting  me  to  undertake  it.  I  told  him  that  I  thought  there 
were  two  objections :  one,  that  I  have  been  writing  against 
Poor  Laws  for  fifteen  years,  and,  therefore,  am  not  impartial ; 
the  other,  that  it  ought  to  be  taken  up  by  a  person  acquainted 
with  Scotland.  Now,  I  never  was  in  Scotland  more  than  once, 
tweuty-five  years  ago,  and  then  only  for  a  week.  My  know- 
ledge of  the  country  is  only  book  learning,  and  wants  the 
freshness  of  experience  and  observation.  I  am  not  at  all 
afraid  of  the  labour  of  reading  the  blue  books.     I  like  blue 

*  "  On  the  Govemmont  of  Dependencies/' 
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books,  but  I  distrust  knowledge  so  acquired.  Still  if,  on  con- 
sideration, two  months  hence,  when  I  have  done  with  Lewis, 
you  think  it  advisable,  and  no  better  workman  is  forthcoming, 
I  will  then  undertake  it.  But  I  should  feel  relieved  if,  by 
that  time,  you  were  to  tell  me  that  it  were  in  other  hands. — 
Ever  yours,  N.  W.  S. 

Mrs.  Austin. 

Paris,  Jamiary  2,  1845. 
Dear  Sir, — I  feel  as  if  I  ought  to  bring  you  my  head  upon 
a  charger  as  the  smallest  expiation  of  my  crimes.  If  you 
knew  what  my  life  has  been,  I  should  not  need  to  feel  so 
much  shame,  for,  indeed,  my  seeming  neglect  of  you  has  been 
shared  with  an  equal  silence  towards  all  my  dearest  and  best 
friends.  The  appearance  of  as  tough  a  job  as,  I  think,  I  can 
ever  encounter.  Bankers  Befojinaiion^  will  partly  explain  to 
you  my  disregard  of  everything  else.  It  was  a  work  I  did 
not  like  to  refuse  on  many  accounts,  and  I  did  not,  from  his 
former  book,  anticipate  the  extreme  toil  of  it,  chiefly  from  the 
careless  and  bad  style  in  which  this  is  written,  as  compared 
to  that.  The  deficts  and  blemishes,  the  chasms  and  inco- 
herences caused  by  this  unpardonable  mode  of  writing,  it  fell 
upon  me  to  remedy,  and  make  good  as  far  as  I  could,  which 
at  least  doubled  my  labour.  What  I  chiefly  wish  to  say  is, 
that  I  have  by  no  means  given  up  my  third  article  ^  on  Ger- 
many, which  will  be  the  most  interesting  of  all.  I  don't 
think  it  will  have  sufiered  by  keeping.  I  wrote  under  very 
strong  Prussian  influences,  hearing  and  seeing  so  much  re- 
lating to  the  French  domination  there.  Perhaps  my  residence 
here  may  give  me  a  fairer  view,  though  I  fear  not  more  favour- 
able to  the  French ;  but  as  I  am  a  cowardly  person,  I  think 
I  should  not  like  it  to  come  out  till  I  am  safe  out  of  Paris. 
Not  that  I  have  the  smallest  fear  of  martyrdom ;  but,  as  my 
last  was  translated  and  published  in  the  Bevue  Brittanique^ 
and  was  known  to  be  mine,  this  would  probably  have  the 

*  Her  two  previous  Articles  were — "On  the  Changes  of  Social  Life  in 
Germany/'  Art.  6,  February*.  1843 ;  and  "  Hitter  von  Land's  Life  and  Times/' 
Art.  3,  October,  18^13.  Her  third  Article  appeannl  in  the  Number  fur 
October,  1817,  "  Germany— From  the  Congrens  of  Ra*«ta<U/' 
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Eame  fate,  and  would  extremely  disgust  some  of  my  friends^ 
or  rather  acquaintances.  I  wish  to  ask  you  likewise,  whether 
you  would  like  an  article  on  the  speeches  of  M.  Guizot  in  the 
Session  1844.  They  have  never  been  collected  for  publica- 
tion^ but  he  has  given  me  them  all,  reprinted  under  his  own 
eye,  and  I  think  the  English  public  would  not  be  sorry  to  see 
a  sort  of  retrospect  of  the  whole.  My  first  thought  was  (on 
the  suggestion  of  some  friends  in  England)  to  translate  them, 
and  publish  a  little  volume,  which,  indeed,  Murray  will  do  if 
I  like.  But,  on  second  thoughts^  I  think  it  would  be  better 
to  give  copious  extracts  from  the  more  striking  in  an  article, 
together  with  such  a  thread  as  will  serve  to  connect  and  illus- 
trate them  I  see  M.  Guizot  constantly  and  intimately.  He 
will  not  expect  me  to  be  his  panegyrist  or  flatterer;  but  I 
know  his  profound  respect  for  the  opinion  of  England  ;  and  as 
the  intrigues  of  which  he  is  the  object,  and  may  be  the  victim, 
arise  in  great  measure  from  his  unflinching  defence  of  England, 
I  am  desirous  of  placing  his  noble  speeches  before  you  all. 
Pray  if  you  see  my  dear  old  friend  Lord  Jeflrey,  tell  him  I 
send  him  my  aflcctionate  greetings.  M.  Cousin,  whom  I  also 
see  very  often,  spite  of  his  vehement  opposition  to  Govern- 
ment, is  very  anxious  about  Sir  William  Hamilton,  of  whom 
he  can  get  no  tidings.  You  would  confer  a  great  favour  on 
us  both  if  you  would  send  us  any  report  of  Sir  William's 
health.  M.  Cousin  has  endless  projects  of  writing  an  article 
on  the  State  of  Philosophy  for  you.  If  you  give  him  any  en- 
couragement, I  am  sure  he  will. 

Here  is  a  fine  bundle  of  new  year  projects  for  you. — Believe 
mo,  very  much  yours,  S.  Austin. 

T.  B.  Macaulay. 

Alhany,  February  22,  1845. 
Deau  Napier, — Till  I  receiveil  your  letter  this  morning, 
I  had  not  the  slightest  notion  that  any  ))aragraph  respecting 
my  connection  with  the  Edinbur<»;h  Review  had  appeared  in 
the  Afhenceum,  I  am  much  vexed  by  the  occurrence,  for 
which,  however,  I  am  not  in  the  least  responsible.  I  never, 
except  to  very  ]>artioular  friends,  talk  about  my  own  writing 
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or  literary  projects,  unless  I  am  absolutely  forced  to  do  so. 
I  have  told  two  or  three  people  who  wanted  me  to  review 
their  works,  that  it  would  be  out  of  my  power  to  do  anything 
of  that  kind  for  some  months.  And  hence,  I  suppose,  has 
arisen  the  report^  which  the  Athenaum  has  given  to  the 
public.  I  own  that  I  am  more  and  more  convinced  of  the 
wisdom  of  my  resolution.  If  I  had  not  taken  that  resolution, 
my  history  would  have  perished  in  embryo  like  poor  Mackin- 
tosh's. As  soon  as  I  have  finished  my  first  two  volumes,  I 
shall  be  happy  to  assist  you  again.  But  when  that  will  be, 
it  is  difficult  to  say.  Parliamentary  business  at  present  pre- 
vents me  from  writing  a  line.  I  am  preparing  for  Lord  John's 
debate  on  Sugar,  and  for  Joseph  Hume's  debate  on  India; 
and  it  is  one  of  my  infirmities — an  infirmity,  I  grieve  to  say, 
quite  incurable — that  I  cannot  earnestly  and  heartily  apply 
my  mind  to  several  subjects  together.  When  an  approaching 
debate  is  in  my  head,  it  is  to  no  purpose  that  I  sit  down  to 
write  history  ;  and  I  soon  get  up  again  in  disgust. 

I  am  truly  concerned  to  learn  that  yon  are  uneasy  about 
your  health.  I  hope,  however,  that  on  this  subject  your 
friends  are  better  judges  than  yourself.  They  assure  me  that 
you  are,  to  all  outward  appearance,  extremely  well.  Nothing 
would  give  me  more  pleasure  than  to  see  you  here  in  the 
Spring,  and  to  be  able  to  consult  you  on  some  points  on  which 
I  greatly  need  good  literary  counsel. — Ever  yours  truly, 

T.  B.  Macaulay. 

James  Stepiiex. 

Downing  Street,  February  26,  1845. 
My  dear  Mr.  Napier, — You  have  reason,  as  the  French 
say,  and  I  have  to  blame  myself  only  for  my  miscalculation  and 
its  consequences.  I  must  set  to  work  to  cut  down  my  seventy- 
four  to  a  frigate,  or,  to  use  a  more  appropriate  figure,  I  must 
reduce  my  full  length  into  a  kit-cat.  IIow  to  eflTect  the 
amputation,  and  at  the  same  time  to  conceal  it,  will  be  a 
problem  not  to  be  solved  without  some  additional  delay — 

'  Tbe  report  ^-aj*,  tbat  Macanlny  ba<l  di80ontinned  his  connection  with  tlio 
Edinburgrli  Reviow. 
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additional  I  mean  to  what  I  had  recently  contemplated,  not 
additional  to  what  I  originally  announced.  A  fortnight  hence 
the  paper  [Hildebrand]  will,  I  hope,  be  in  Castle  Street.  My 
life  on  it^  Macaulay  is  not  responsible  for  the  statement  in  the 
Athenaeum,  On  that  subject  I  have  never  uttered  a  word  to 
any  mortal  but  yourself,  and  I  cannot  believe  that  Macaulay 
has  been  more  indiscreet  with  so  many  more  motives  for  discre- 
tion. One  must  say  with  Lord  Melbourne,  *^  I  stand  in  awe  of 
the  power  of  falsehood.'*  I  am  sorry  the  statement  has  appeared, 
for,  uncontradicted,  it  will  do  harm.  And  so  poor  Sydney 
Smith  ^  is  gathered  to  that  great  majority  which  we  are  all  in 
turn  to  swell.  There  was  a  great  lack  of  congruity  between 
the  solemnity  of  his  calling  and  the  drollery  of  his  life.  If 
he  had  not  been  a  clergyman,  there  would  have  been  little  to 
detract  from  the  delight  with  which  his  wit  and  vivacity- 
animated  all  who  read  his  writings  or  listened  to  his  talk.  No 
other  jester  of  our  times  employed  that  power  with  so  much 
serious  meanings  or  enveloped  so  much  jest  and  weighty- 
thought  in  ludicrous  forms  of  speech.  He  talked^  indeed, 
merely  for  exhilaration ;  but,  in  his  writings,  there  is  scarcely 
a  joke  to  be  found  which  does  not  illustrate  and  advance  his 
argument.  He  was  a  kind-hearted  and  a  benevolent  man,  so 
far  at  least  as  respected  his  poor  parishioners.  It  was  his 
great  misfortune  to  court  the  world,  and  to  be  courted  by  it. 
It  is  but  a  hollow  courtier.  I  find  that  Lord  Jeffrey  is 
coming  this  way.  I  heartily  wish  that  you  would  come  with 
him,  or,  if  not,  that  you  would  at  least  come  when  your  next 
Number  is  out.  There  are  many  hereabouts  who  would 
cordially  welcome  and  who  might  help  to  cheer  you.  Your 
great  predecessor^  in  Castle  Street,  and  in  the  Court  of 
Session,  wisely  sought  and  found  exhilaration  and  solace  by 
frequently  changing  the  scene  and  the  circle,  though  he,  poor 
fellow,  was  seldom  in  a  state  of  mental  sobriety  in  either 
capital. — Ever  most  truly  yours,  James  Stepiiex. 

*  Svdiu'v  Smith  died  on  the  22nd  of  Februarv,  18 i5. 
■''  Sir  Walter  Srott. 
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Lord  Jeffrey. 

January  1,  1845. 
My  dear  N., — Perhaps  you  will  like  to  cast  your  eye  over 
ibis  for  the  sake  of  our  very  old  and  very  amiable  friend,  the 
author.^  He  directed  that,  if  I  did  not  object,  it  should  be 
printed;  and  I  not  only  did  not  object^  but  scumbled  up  the 
little  Preface  which  stands  before  it  (which  secret  piece  of 
authorship  I  reveal  to  you^  that  you  may  not  abuse  it  too 
much  to  my  face  I).  Of  the  work  itself,  the  Prologues  and 
Epilogues  are  better^  I  think,  than  the  body  of  the  Drama, 
and  have  frequently  a  certain  Attic  elegance  about  them  which 
I  find  very  pleasing.  I  suppose  it  will  scarcely  be  practicable 
to  take  any  notice  of  it  in  the  Review  ?  But  if  some  gentle 
spirit  could  give  a  compendious  account  of  it,  it  would  soothe 
the  pale  shade  of  the  author,  and  be  very  grateful  to  those  he 
has  left  behind  him.  Do  you  know  you  rather  humiliate  me 
by  the  warmth  of  your  thanks  for  a  very  small  effoi-t  of  good- 
nature, and  which  gave  me  as  much  pleasure  as  it  could  pos- 
sibly do  you.  The  feeling  it  produced  brought  to  my  mind 
one  of  the  few  passages  in  Wordsworth  which  have  struck  me 
as  true  to  nature,  or,  at  least,  the  nature  of  men  capable  of 
kindness : 

"  Alas !   the  gratitude  of  men 
Has  often  left  mc  mourning." 

There  is  so  little  we  can  do  to  help  each  other,  and  we  do  so 
little  of  what  we  can,  that  we  ought  to  be  ashamed  to  be 
thanked  for  our  scant  courtesies.  God  bless  you. — Ever  yours, 

F.  Jeffrey. 


A  happy  New  year  to  you,  and  as  many  of  them  as  you 
make  a  good  use  of ! 

Edinburgh ,  March  13,  1845. 
My  dear  N., — I  am  very  much  obliged  to  you  for  the 
proofs,  though  I  cannot  but  regret  that   you   should   have 
taken  the  trouble  to  write  so  much  in  your  present  state  of 

'  The  Reverend  Robert  Morehead,  whoee  "  Philosophical  Dialoprues  "  were 
published  under  Jeifrey's  own  editorial  care 
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infirmity.  I  dare  say  you  are  quite  right  in  keeping  th< 
Review  neutral  in  this  ecclesiastical  war  ;  but  some  notice  o 
its  existence,  and  of  the  views  of  the  belligerents,  may  b< 
unavoidable.  I  am  not  myself  very  well,  so  that  I  do  no 
start  on  this  wifilty  journey  without  some  misgivings.  Bu 
.    .  God  will  temper  the  blast  for  us  I  hope ;  and,  feeling  that  wi 

*  must  all  bide  our  doom,  I  move  calmly  onwards,  and  bate  w 

few  jots  as  I  can  of  hope  or  confidence.     You  see  poor  Bobui 
I  has  not  stayed  long  behind  poor  Sydney.     What  havoc  deatl 

!  has  been  making  of  late  among  the  seniors !     I  hope  he  maj 

now  hold  his  hand  a  little,  and  at  all  events  allow  you  and  m< 
to  shake  hands  once  more  on  this  side  of  the  Tweed — and  th< 
Styx. — Ever  aflTectionately  yours,  F.  Jeffrey. 

East  India  College^  March  23,  1845. 
My  dear  N., — We  are  all  very  sorry  at  the  bad  accountc 
of  your  health,  and  especially  disturbed  at  your  ceasing  tc 
render  any  accounts  at  all.  You  must  give  us  an  authentic 
hnllet'm  at  all  events,  and,  since  the  thaw  has  at  last  come 
and  the  winter  seems  over  and  gone,  we  reckon  on  its  being 
favourable.  Here  we  are  all  in  love  and  peace,  a  primitive 
patriarchal  circle,  such  as  met  in  the  tents  of  Isaac  and  Labai 
of  old,  before  luxury  and  ambition  had  come  to  make  life 
feverish.  Virtually  and  substantially  I  do  nothing  all  day  . 
with  an  easy  conscience,  and  much  inward  complacency,  and 
yet  I  read  a  great  deal  in  any  book  that  comes  to  my  hand,  and 
fancy  that  I  learn  a  great  many  things  which  I  am  very  sure 
soon  to  forget.  One  good  turn  I  did  you,  however,  which  wat 
hounding  on  Empson  to  finish  his  proofs  and  revises,  and  sent) 
them  oft*  to  you  for  good  and  all.  I  even  helped  as  well  as 
urged  him,  and  flatter  myself  that  you  may  discover  tlu 
traces  of  my  fine  hand  in  the  improved  jninctitation  es])eeiall y 
I  think  it  an  important,  and  even  a  great  article  ^ — so  full  o 
thought  and  aper<;Uy  and  so  admirable  for  toni])er  and  perfccl 
fairness,  which,  as  you  must  know  by  this  time,  is  aljout  th< 
rarest  of  all  virtues  in  writers  on  subjects  of  controversy,  an*. 

»  **  Tlu-  Churcho  of  tlu-  Thuo  Kiii-doins,"  April,  1815. 
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a  virtue,  when  it  does  exist,  but  too  apt  to  cohabit  with  tame- 
ness  and  tediousness.  Brougham  inundates  me  with  proofs  of 
his  new  volume,^  which  seems  to  me  more  carelessly  written 
than  any  of  the  others,  though  generally  candid,  and  some- 
times very  vigorous.  The  most  remarkable  things  in  it  are» 
its  studiously  and  even  ostentatiously  religious  tone ;  and 
several  tneirical  translations,  by  no  means  ill  executed,  of 
striking  passages  from  the  poetry  of  Voltaire.  With  all  good 
wishes  and  prayers. — Ever  yours,  F.  Jeffrey. 

William  EMrsox. 

London^  April  11,  1845. 
My  dear  N., — Miss  Berry  was  earnest  with  Lord  Jeffrey 
to  write  a  life  of  Sydney  Smith,  and  promised  to  collect  letters, 
which  I  suspect  are  only  few  and  short.  He  won't  hear  of  it. 
By  the  way,  Miss  Berry  is  glorified  in  the  last  Quarterly. 
By  whom,  do  you  think  ?  Answer :  by  the  universal 
Brougham.  His  new  biographies  are  lauded  in  the  new  ultra 
Quarterly  (as  he  boasts)  for  their  exemplary  morality  and 
piety!  Rolfe  met  him  and  Melbourne  at  dinner  at  Lady 
Holland's  about  ten  days  ago, — the  first  time  thov  had  met  in 
private  since  the  rupture.  My  Lady  said  it  was  accidental, 
but  it  went  off  very  well.  They  were  very  good-natured  with 
each  other.  I  saw  Monteagle  this  morning.  He  says  Peel 
will  carry  Maynooth — that  many  Whigs,  however,  will  jib 
from  fear  of  their  constituents,  or — what  he  seems  to  fear  as 
more  mischievous  to  Ireland — from  a  wish  to  ]>ay  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  out  of  the  Anglican.  If  this  last  fear  is 
reasonable,  it  only  makes  a  Voluntary  system  for  all  Ireland 
one  day  or  other  the  more  certain.  I  have  not  yet  read  all  the 
Review.  What  I  have  road,  I  have  read  with  great  plea>ure, 
especially  Oxford,  and  The  Claims  of  Labour,  Stephen  sulfers 
from  having  too  many  facts  to  tell  for  the  room  to  tell  them 
in.  My  Shakespearianism  makes  me  delight  in  the  sjweial 
criticisms.  ^^ .  E. 


1/ 


*  **  LivoH  of  Moil  of  lA'tton*  and  ^^<•ionoo  who  llourij>lKil  iu  the  Tiim*  of 
(teorgv  III.' 
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Lord  Jeffrey. 

East  India  College,  April  22,  1845. 
My  dear  N., — Your  new  Number  [April  1845]  is  now  so 
old,  that  I  am  afraid  even  you  will  think  any  estimate  of  it  a 
matter  of  dull  recollection,  and  as  I  certainly  read  it  all  within 
three  days  after  I  got  it,  it  is  nobody's  fault  but  mine  that 
you  had  not  my  opinion  of  it  long  ago.  But,  though  I  believe 
that  you  are  nearly  as  old  as  I  am,  I  fear  you  have  had  no 
such  experience  of  the  indolent  indulgence  and  delightful 
fain6anii%e  into  which  most  good  old  people  are  seduced,  as  to 
make  a  proper  allowance  for  the  amiable  way  (of  do-nothing- 
ness) in  which  I  have  been  passing  my  vacation.  Hildehrand 
is  inferior  to  most,  I  would  say,  to  any  of  Stephen's  former 
articles,  though  less  from  any  inferiority  in  graphic  description 
and  scenes  of  effect,  than  from  the  intractable  nature  of  the 
subject,  or  rather  the  impossibility  of  now  giving  any  intel- 
ligible or  consistent  account  either  of  the  characters  or  the 
transactions  of  that  distant  age.  The  whole  proceedings,  of 
which  so  bright  and  richly-coloured  a  summary  is  here 
attempted,  are  after  all  to  me  as  entirely  unaccountable,  and 
indeed  as  utterly  inconsistent  and  inconceivable  as  the  legends 
of  the  Mahabarat  or  the  worst  of  the  Eddas  :  and  in  spite  of 
many  most  audacious  and  unwarranted  suppositions  and 
implied  theories,  leave  no  impression  on  my  mind  but  that  of 
a  brilliant  confusion,  and  no  more  sense  of  truth  or  coherent 
reality  than  I  should  receive  from  an  old  painted  window, 
with  its  strange  groupings  of  kneeling  bishops  and  helmeted 
kings,  blazoned  shields,  and  streaming  labarums,  angels, 
demons,  virgins,  and  constellations.  There  is  much  striking 
Nvriting  however  in  it,  and  it  will  make  many  good  people 
wonder  and  admire,  though  I  suspect  it  will  tire  out  the 
majority.  Tlie  Shakespeare  ^  is  much  too  long,  though  my 
idolatry  for  the  subject  made  me  read  it  not  only  with 
patience,  but  with  pleasure  and  interest.  The  author,  I  think, 
is  generally  right,  and  often  writes  very  well.  But  he  is  too 
much    occupied  with  the  mere  maierial  of  his  subject,  and 

lU'cont  Etlitions  of  Shakespeare,"  by  Professor  Spalding. 
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might  have  said  all  be  had  to  say  in  a  far  less  compass.  Ward 
and  Oxford}  I  think^  excellent,  clear,  concise,  vigorous,  and 
right,  full  of  instruction,  in  short,  and  wisdom,  and  that 
enforced  both  gracefully  and  temperately ;  and  yet  it  will  do 
no  good — at  least  till  after  many  days.  The  Jesuits  and  French 
University  '  is  too  much  loaded  with  details,  and  on  the  whole 
rather  heavy  and  cumbrous,  though  sound  and  instructive. 
PrescoU  ^  is  too  much  of  an  abstract^  and  perhaps  of  an  eulogy, 
though  generally  very  well  and  pleasingly  written,  which 
after  all  is  the  great  point  in  such  matters.  But  I  must 
protest  against  tile  author's  extravagant  and,  in  my  mind, 
absurd  and  offensive  defence  of  the  cruelties  and  tyranny  of 
Cortes.  There  are  passages  which  are  the  mere  wantonness 
of  rhetorical  immorality,  and  remind  one  of  the  encomium  on 
Nero  and  fever  I  The  Claims  of  Labour}  I  think,  excellently 
written,  the  tone  admirable,  and  the  writing  at  once  winning 
and  weighty.  I  entirely  agree  with  the  doctrine,  except  that 
I  am  less  sanguine  as  to  the  efficiency  of  the  remedies  which 
are  suggested,  or  at  all  events  more  painfully  impressed  with 
the  conviction  that  the  best  of  them  will  come,  if  they  come 
at  all,  far  too  late  to  prevent  the  tremendous  evils  which  I 
have  long  seen  gathering  around  us,  and  for  which  I  see  no 
remedy^ — Ever  yours,  F.  Jeffrey. 

Professob  Sedgwick. 

Norwich^  January  27,  1845. 
My  deak  Sib, — Your  note  appears  to  have  remained  a  day 
or  two  at  Cambridge,  and  reached  me  at  this  place.  I  could 
not  reply  immediately  as  I  was  confined  to  my  bed  when  it 
arrived.  This  morning  my  doctor  has  permitted  me  to  come 
to  my  study  table,  but  his  sudorifics  have  made  my  head  so 
weak  that  I  can  hardly  bear  to  look  on  the  paper  on  which  I 
am  writing.  I  do  assure  you  that  I  am  flattered  by  your 
request,  and  that  I  would  most  willingly  attempt  the  task 
you  offer  me  had  I  better  health  and  more  leisure.     But  I 
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must  return  to  Cambridge  next  week,  to  begin  my  Geological 
Lectures :  I  give  them  six  days  a  week.  During  the  Easter 
Vacation  I  shall  be  employed  on  our  annual  Scholarship 
Examination,  which  has  so  exhausted  me  for  the  last  five 
years  that  I  have  been  good  for  nothing  for  some  weeks  after 
it  has  been  over.  As  for  the  two  or  three  months  that  follow 
our  Easter  Vacation,  if  I  may  judge  from  the  analogies  of  the 
last  ten  years,  I  shall  have  to  pass  them  under  all  the  op- 
pressive miseries  of  rheumatic  gout,  which  exhaust  all  my 
powers  and  make  me  good  for  nothing.  I  have  seen  the 
work  you  mention  ["Vestiges  of  Creation''],  but  have  not 
had  time  to  study  it.  I  mean,  however,  to  do  so  on  my 
return  to  Cambridge.  I  believe  I  should  take  the  very  view 
of  it  which  you  have  done.  It  is  an  admirable  subject  for  a 
Review  ;  for,  treading  on  the  author's  track,  one  might  give  a 
bold  outline  of  what  Geology  is,  and  on  several  points  one 
might  improve  and  go  beyond  what  the  author  has  done. 
The  second  part — the  discussion  of  his  views  respecting  the 
development  of  successive  races  in  the  animal  kingdom  during 
the  successive  Geological  periods,  would,  perhaps,  be  more 
difficult,  but  here  I  should  not  fear  to  break  a  lance  with  him. 
Progressive  development  I  do  believe  in,  or,  in  other  words, 
successive  adaptations  of  the  animal  kingdom  to  successive 
physical  conditions  of  the  earth.  But  the  doctrine  of  a 
gradual  transmutation  of  species  I  utterly  abominate,  and  I 
only  abominate  it  because  I  believe  it  to  be  utterly  untrue.  I 
wish  with  all  my  heart  I  could  close  with  your  flattering" 
offer,  but  I  am  compelled  to  refuse. — Believe  me,  with  great 
respect,  your  faithful  servant,  A.  Sedgwick. 

Canib ridge,  April  10,  1845. 
My  dear  Sin, — I  cannot  help  in({uiring  when  your  article 
on  the  "  Vestiges  of  Creation  "  is  to  appear.  When  I  wrote 
to  you  from  Norwich,  I  had  in  reversion  my  annual  course  of 
lectures,  and  my  fit  of  Spring  gout,  which,  for  the  last  eight 
years,  has  been  the  destruction  of  all  my  active  powers.  This 
Spring  the  fiend  has  treated  me  so  tenderly  that  1  have  been, 
su  far,  capable  of  writing ;  and  I  assure  you  I  have  more  thau 
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once  lamented  my  want  of  moral  courage,  and  my  refusal  of 
your  oflTer  of  a  place  in  the  pages  of  your  Review.  I  now 
know  the  Vestiges  well,  and  I  detest  the  book  for  its  shallow- 
ness, for  the  intense  vulgarity  of  its  philosophy,  for  its  gross, 
unblushing  materialism^  for  its  silly  credulity  in  catering  out 
of  every  fool's  dish,  for  its  utter  ignorance  of  what  is  meant 
by  induction,  for  its  gross  (and  I  dare  to  say,  filthy)  views  of 
physiology, — most  ignorant  and  most  false, — ^and  for  its 
shameful  shuffling  of  the  facts  of  geology  so  as  to  make  them 
play  a  rogue*s  game.'  I  believe  some  woman  is  the  author ; 
partly  from  the  fair  dress  and  agreeable  exterior  of  the  Ves- 
tiges ;  and  partly  from  the  utter  ignorance  the  book  displays 
of  all  sound  physical  logic.  A  man  who  knew  so  much  of  tlie 
surface  of  Physics  must,  at  least  on  some  one  point  or  other, 
have  taken  a  deeper  plunge ;  but  all  parts  of  the  book  are 
shallow.  No  man  would,  I  should  think,  have  given  the  old 
proportion  of  the  Equatorial  and  Polar  diameters,  and  not  the 
more  recent  and  improved  numbers.  And  no  man  living^  I 
should  think,  would  have  dared  to  sav  that  the  iame  materials 
and  the  same  organic  elements  must  be  found  on  the  condensed 
surfaces  of  all  the  planetary  nebula.  Again,  do  you  think 
that  any  man  would  have  built  a  system  of  animated  nature 
on  the  back  of  Crosse's  mote  (Acarus  Crossii),  or  hatched  a  rat 
out  of  a  goose's  eggf  Assuredly  not.  Or,  would  any  vian^ 
who  had  the  germ  of  physical  knowledge,  have  given  a  wolfs 
brain  to  a  seven  month's  child?  All  this  we  must  swallow, 
and  all  Gall's  stupid  organs,  at  one  gulp,  if  we  go  with  this 
most  superficial,  mischievous,  and  agreeable  writer.  The 
book  tells  astonishingly  in  England.  I  trust  that  the 
matrons  and  maids  of  the  North  have  more  knowledge,  more 
ballast^  and  better  sense  than  to  accept  so  utterly  degrading? 
a  system.  I  dare  sav  the  author  hardlv  knows  the  mischief 
of  her  own  views.  They  are  the  favourites  of  the  ultra-infidel 
school  of  France.  I  need  not  tell  you,  for  you  know  far 
better  than  I  can  tell  you,  how  shallow  are  her  metaphysics. 
With  her,  the  bellowing  of  an  ox  and  the  bleating  of  a  sheep 
are  phenomena  of  the  same  order  with  the  abstractions  of 
language^ — the  creations  of  pure  intellci't  from  definitions — 
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the  glorious  truths  thus  embodied  in  words,  tested  by  appli- 
cation to  the  conditions  of  actual  nature^  and  thus  giving  us  a 
foreknowledge  of  things  not  known  to  human  sense,  yet  as- 
suredly to  be  brought  forth  hereafter  in  the  womb  of  time. 
Our  author  counts  nothing  of  our  moral  nature  and  of  con- 
science as  distinguishing  us  from  beasts,  as  giving  rise  to 
human  law  and  human  responsibility^  and  as  true,  on  ex- 
perience,  because  such  law  and  such  responsibility  are  for  the 
good  of  man  (while  on  earth)  and  suitable  to  his  whole  nature. 
Neither  does  the  author  account  for  our  future  capacities  and 
hopes — the  foundation  of  a  religious  nature,  and  again  proved 
by  moral  experience  to  bo  suited  to  our  moral  condition.  In 
all  knowledge  (so  far  as  it  is  natural,  and  I  speak  not  now  of 
revealed),  surely  we  argue  safely  only  so  far  as  we  are  guided 
by  experience.  And  we  kave  a  right  to  talk  of  moral 
nature  and  moral  fitness,  as  well  as  of  physical  nature 
and  physical  adaptations.  From  the  bottom  of  my  soul,  I 
loathe  and  detest  the  Vestiges.  "lis  a  rank  pill  of  asafuetida 
and  arsenic,  covered  with  gold  leaf.  I  do,  therefore,  trust 
that  your  contributor  has  stamped  with  an  iron  heel  upon  the 
head  of  the  filthy  abortion,  and  put  an  end  to  its  crawlings. 
There  is  not  one  subject  the  author  handles  bearing  on  life,  of 
which  he  does  not  take  a  degrading  view.  But  I  beg  your 
pardon  for  thus  taking  up  your  valuable  time;  and  indeed 
after  my  cowardly  refusal  of  your  offer,  I  have  not  a  moment's 
claim  upon  it.  At  any  rate,  believe  me,  very  faithfully 
yours,  A.  Sedgwick. 

Cambridge,  April  17,  1845. 
My  dear  Sir, — You  have  treated  me  with  great  courtesy 
and  kindness,  and  I  will  do  my  best.  But  I  accept  the  task 
not  without  fear  and  trembling;  for  should  that  horrid 
visitation  of  rheumatic  gout  come  upon  me  (as  it  has  done 
during  every  Spring  since  1838),  whatever  be  my  inclination, 
and  however  good  the  theme,  there  is  an  end  of  my  power  of 
doing  anything.  I  trust  that  God  will  so  far  spare  me.  Tlie 
principles  of  the  Edinburgh  Review  are  the  principles  on 
which  I  have  acted  and  thought,  since   I   was  capable   of 
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thinking  for  myself.  Of  course  there  have  been  many  reviews 
in  your  great  work  of  which  I  could  not  entirely  approve ; 
bnt  that  is  a  necessary  consequence  of  a  succession  of  many 
writers,  writing  boldly  on  topics  admitting  of  every  shade  of 
opinion,  and  often  during  times  of  strong  excitement.  I  hate 
the  Vestiges,  because  it  is  shallow^  false,  and  contrary  to  the 
great  principles  of  all  sound  knowledge  and  all  rational 
inductive  truth.  There  is  a  modified  materialism  of  which 
I  have  no  fear.  But  here  we  have  a  rank  unqualified  mate- 
rialism backed  by  false  assumptions,  and  enforced  by  nothing 
better  than  philosophic  jargon.  The  work  finds  much  favour 
in  London,  and  is  now  in  a  fourth  edition  !  ^  Why  ?  Be- 
cause of  the  shallowness  of  the  fashionable  reading  world,  and 
because  of  the  intense  dogmatic  form  of  the  work  itself.  He 
who  asserts  boldly  and  without  doubt,  will  be  sure  of  a  school 
of  followers.  This  is  true  of  religious  sects  from  Mahometans 
to  Newmanites.  and  it  is  equally  true  of  philosophic  schools. 
I  believe  the  author  is  a  woman,  but  my  belief  is  only  founded 
on  internal  evidence.  You  ask  me  al>out  the  length  of  my 
review.  I  cannot  tell  you,  but  it  must  be  long,  as  far  as  I 
can  see  my  way.  I  will  compress  as  much  as  I  can,  and  you 
must  use  your  editorial  shears  without  mercy.  I  shall  thank 
you  for  so  doing.  But  what  a  multitude  of  topics !  I  must 
first  speak  of  the  origin  of  our  worlds — the  nebular  hypothesis. 
It  stands  now  exactly  as  Sir  William  Herschcl  and  La  Place 
left  it.  Comte's  investigations  have  done  nothing.  They  are 
Bhallow  and  they  are  false.  One  part  consists  of  a  set  of 
identical  propositions.  It  pretends  to  prove  the  hypothesis  by 
proving  what  Newton  had  proved  before^  and  what  every 
astronomer  admits.  But  the  illustrations  of  the  hypothesis, 
as  far  as  they  are  new,  are  absolutely  and  physically  false.  I 
must  try  to  make  a  point  of  this,  and  I  am  fortified  here  by 
the  opinions  both  of  Herschel  and  the  Astronomer  Royal. 
The  chapter  on  the  Nebular  Hypothesis  in  the  Vestiges  is  the 
best  in  the  book ;  but  it  is  full  of  gross  blunders  in  physics. 
It  would  make  an  admirable  subject  for  a  pretty  long  article. 
I  can  only  give  a  few  paragraphs,  but  I  must  imitate  our 
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author,  and  be  as  dogmatical  as  I  can,  but  I  hope  to  be  so 
only  where  I  am  right.  Then  must  follow  the  world  as  it  is 
— the  geological  and  palseontologieal  succession.  Here  I  will 
only  take  arrows  from  my  own  quiver.  I  could  write  a 
volume,  but  I  must  condense  the  nebulosity,  and  try  to  make 
it  give  out  its  latent  heat.  But  it  is  hard  for  me  to  tell,  in 
three  or  four  pages,  a  story  which  has  cost  me  a  quarter  of  a 
century  and  more  in  reading. 

Having  gone  through  these  matters,  we  are  again  on  firm 
land.  We  have  done  with  laws  of  nature  and  with  theories, 
and  we  come  to  the  application  of  our  author's  doctrine.  It 
deserves  unmitigated  contempt.  I  never  read  a  more  odious 
mass  of  nonsense.  Yet  it  is  written^  one  might  think,  in 
simple  earnest  belief.  There  is  a  sort  of  infantine  credulity 
about  it,  and  a  charm  in  the  writing,  which  makes  me  think 
it  is  from  a  woman's  pen.  Unmitigated  contempt,  scorn,  and 
ridicule  are  the  weapons  to  be  used.  I  do  not  know  that  they 
fit  my  hands.  But  I  do  feel  contempt,  and,  I  hope,  I 
shall  express  it.  Rats  hatched  by  the  incubations  of  a  goose 
—dogs  playing  dominos — monkeys  breeding  men  and  women 
— all  distinction  between  natural  and  moral  done  away — the 
Bible  proved  all  a  lie,  and  mental  philosophy  one  mass  of 
folly,  all  of  it  to  be  pounded  down,  and  done  over  again  in 
the  cooking  vessels  of  Gall  and  Spurzheim  !  Oh  that  I  could 
bring  back  again  to  my  elbow,  and  obtain  the  help  of  our 
friend  Sydney  Smith.  With  all  his  faults,  he  was  a  very  kind 
man,  and  a  better  companion  and  a  better  exposer  of  folly 
and  nonsense  never  lived.  I  shall  long  remember  his  broad, 
good-humoured  face,  as  he  showed  himself  in  our  London 
club-houses,  where  I  often  met  him.  You  may  now  judge  of 
the  length  of  the  article.  I  shall  begin  it  directly,  if  I  con- 
tinue well.  But  I  never  wrote  an  article  for  a  Review  before, 
and  I  crave  your  advice.  Just  now  it  will  be  most  valuable. — 
Very  truly  yours,  A.  SEDawiCK. 

June  11,  1845. 
My   dear   Sir, — I   have  looked  very  carefully  over  the 
papers,  and  I  adopt  most  joyfully  all  or  nearly  all  your  sug- 
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gestions.  The  foetal  argument  is,  I  think,  quite  satisfactory, 
and  I  know  that  it  has  the  sanction  of  Professors  Clark  and 
Owen,  two  admirable  and  philosophical  anatomists^  who  have 
read  and  worked  the  subject  up  to  last  Saturday  night,  as 
Mackintosh  used  to  say.  Were  all  your  correspondeuts  as 
troublesome  as  I  have  been,  your  life  would  be  a  torment.  If  I 
ever  write  again  for  your  Review,  I  will  try  to  begin  in  good 
time,  and  when  I  am  not  tormented  with  gout.  The  article  ^ 
will,  I  trust,  be  effective.  I  am  certain  that  it  contains  a 
great  mass  of  good  facts  directly  bearing  on  the  questions  in 
debate.  Whether  they  will  tell  with  the  public,  is  another 
question.  The  geology  is  up  to  Saturday  night,  and  for  its 
facts  I  am  more  personally  responsible  than  for  those  in  the 
other  parts  of  the  article.  With  best  wishes,  and  congratula- 
tions on  being  so  nearly  rid  of  a  most  troublesome  corre- 
spondent, believe  me,  ever  traly  yours,  A.  Sedgwick. 

Sir  GEonaE  C.  Lewis. 

Kent  House y  Knighhhriilge, 
May  19,  1845. 
My  dear  Sir, — As  you  were  so  kind  as  to  wish  me  to 
write  on  some  other  subject  than  that  which  I  took  the  liberty 
of  mentioning  to  you,  I  will  now  venture  to  propose  an  article 
of  a  totally  different  nature.  Perhaps  you  may  have  heard 
that  a  Greek  manuscript,  containing  above  a  hundred  fables 
of  an  author  named  Babrius^  was  discovered  last  year  in  a 
monastery  at  Mount  Athos,  and  that  the  fables  were  published 
last  winter  by  Boissonade,  at  Paris.  His  edition  was  a  very 
imperfect  one  in  point  of  criticism,  and  two  editions  have 
since  been  published  in  Germany.  Several  critiques  on  the 
publication  have  likewise  appeared  in  different  continental 
reviews,  and  altogether  the  mass  of  materials  already  accu- 
mulated is  considerable.  I  had  intended  to  superintend  an 
edition  of  these  fables  myself,  and  had  indeed  made  an  ar- 
rangement with  a  bookseller  to  publish  it.  I  had  likewise 
made  considerable  progress  in  preparing  it  for  the  press. 
But  my  time  is  so  much  occupied  by  other  subjects  that  the 
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German  reprints  have  preoccupied  the  field,  and  I  should 
prefer  now  to  write  a  short  article  on  the  subject  for  your 
Review.  I  am  not  aware  that  any  English  periodical  has 
attempted  the  subject,  and  I  think  it  is  of  sufficient  import- 
ance to  justify  a  separate  notice.  What  I  have  to  say  could^ 
I  think,  be  confined  within  a  sheet,  and  I  could  prepare  it 
immediately,  if  it  was  wanted.'  I  should  likewise  be  glad,  if 
you  approve,  to  begin  an  article  on  the  legislative  measures, 
passed  or  proposed,  for  the  benefit  of  the  working  classes. 
My  views  would  agree  with  those  in  Mr.  Mill's  article  in  the 
last  Number ;  but  I  should  not  go  over  the  same  ground  as 
that  which  he  has  so  well  covered.  My  wish  is  to  write  an 
article  showing  by  copious  illustration  what  ought  to  be  the 
spirit  and  tendency  of  legislation  for  the  improvement  of  the 
labouring  classes.  My  official  duties  have  naturally  led  me 
to  consider  this  subject  with  much  attention ;  but  I  do  not 
propose  to  write  the  article  with  any  special  reference  to  the 
English  poor  laws.^ — Ever  yours  faithfully, 

G.  C.  Lewis. 

James  Stephen. 

Downing  Street,  May  14,  1845. 
My  dear  Napier, — Nothing  can  be  more  just  than  your 
award  in  the  cause  of  Grotins  v.  Defoe  and  Leibnitz.  As  you 
sit  at  the  feet  of  so  many  Gamaliels  in  the  Inner  House,  you 
can  hardly  fail  to  have  cultivated  the  judicial  instinct.  If  I 
live  long  enough,  and  thrive  sufficiently,  a  whole  set  of  stories, 
with  a  covey  of  criticisms  about  the  life  and  writings  of  the 
Dutchman,  shall  be  in  Castle  Street  towards  the  end  of  the 
Autumn.  My  more  immediate  object  in  writing  is  to  re- 
mind you  of  John  Mill's  book  [System  of  Logic],  of  which  I 
have  lately  been  reading  a  considerable  part,  and  I  have  done 
so  with  the  conviction  that  it  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
productions  of  this  nineteenth  century.  Exceedingly  debatable 
indeed,  but  most  worthy  of  debate,  are  many  of  his  favourite 
tenets,   especially  those  of  the  last  two   or  three   chapters. 

*  The  Article  on  Babrius  was  afterwards  given  up,  by  agreement. 
^  "  Legislation  for  the  Working  Classes,"  January,  1846. 
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No  man  is  fit  to  encounter  him  who  is  not  thoroughly  con- 
versant with  the  moral  sciences  which  he  handles;  and  re- 
membering what  you  told  me  of  your  own  studies  under 
Dugald  Stewart,  I  cannot  but  recommend  the  affair  to  your 
own  personal  attention.  You  will  find  very  few  men  fit  to 
be  trusted  with  it.  You  ought  to  be  aware  that,  although 
with  great  circumspection,  not  to  say  timidity,  Mill  is  an 
opponent  of  Religion  in  the  abstract,  not  of  any  particular 
form  of  it.  That  is,  he  evidently  maintains  that  superhuman 
influences  on  the  mind  of  man  are  but  a  dream,  whence  the 
inevitable  conclusion  that  all  acts  of  devotion  and  prayer  are 
bat  a  superstition.  That  such  is  his  real  meaning,  however 
darkly  conveyed,  is  indisputable.  You  are  well  aware  that 
it  is  in  direct  conflict  with  my  own  deepest  and  most  cherished 
convictions.  Yet  to  condemn  him  for  holding,  and  for  calmly 
publishing  such  views,  is  but  to  add  to  the  difliculties  of  fair 
and  full  discussion,  and  to  render  truth  (or  supposed  truth) 
less  certain  and  valuable  than  if  it  had  invited,  and  en- 
countered, and  triumphed  over  every  assault  of  every  honest 
antagonist.  I,  therefore,  wish  Mill  to  be  treated  resi^ectfully 
and  handsomely.  I  wish  it  the  more  because  I  have  a  great 
personal  liking  for  him,  anit  a  high  esteem  for  his  knowledge 
and  powers.  A  good  stiff*  job  in  the  thinking  way  would  do 
you  good,  and  would  animate  your  long  vacation.  Add  to  all 
this,  that  it  is  many  a  day  since  you  have  had  any  speculation 
on  subjects  of  this  kind  in  the  Edinburgh  Review. — Ever 
vours,  J.  Stephen. 

N.  W.  Senior. 

May  17,  1845. 
My  dear  Napier, — You  shall  have  Oregon*  as  soon  as 
possible,  but  it  is  very  stiff  work.  Nothing  but  my  earnest 
desire  that  we  should  not  rush  into  war  in  perfect  ignorance 
of  both  the  facts  and  the  law,  would  induce  me  to  finish  it.  Now 
as  to  Whewell.  I  have  looked  through  his  book^ — not  of 
course  read  it — but  examined  the  contents.     It  appcaru  to  me 

»  "  The  Orefcon  Qnostion,"  Art.  8,  July.  iai6. 
*  "EU'invnts  of  Monilitv.  includiiip  Polity." 
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scarcely  susceptible  of  a  review,  for  it  is  itself  a  very  conoise 
abridgment  of  the  subjects  of  many  hundred  treatises.  An 
enumeration  of  its  contents  would  be  a  catalogue.  A  dis- 
cussion of  one  or  two  of  his  thousand  subjects  would  fill  an 
article.  Nor  do  I  feel  much  peculiar  fitness.  I  am  no  meta- 
physician, and  a  very  ill-read  moralist.  I  never  read  Locke 
or  Stewart,  or  Brown  or  Reid,  or  indeed  anything  on  these 
subjects,  except  Aristotle,  Paley,  and  Adam  Smith.  I  never, 
for  instance,  read  a  page  of  any  of  Whewell's  other  works. 
Again,  with  Oregon  for  July,  Dependencies  for  October, 
Federal  Union  for  January,  and  Lord  King  for  April,  1 846, 
my  hands  are  rather  full.  So  you  see  I  throw  cold  water  on 
your  proposal.  Still  I  recollect  that  you  judged  better  for  me 
than  I  did  about  Brougham.  So  you  may  do  now,  and  there 
are  inviting  points  about  the  book.  I  leave  the  matter, 
therefore,  with  you,  but  shall  not  be  sorry  if  you  find  a  better 
hand. — Ever  yours,  N.  W.  S. 

William  Makepeace  Thackeray. 

SL  James's  Street,  July  16,  1845. 

My  dear  Sir, — I  am  glad  to  comply  with  your  request 
that  I  should  address  you  personally^  and  thank  you  for  the 
letters  which  you  have  written  to  Mr.  Longman  regarding 
my  contributions  to  the  Edinburgh  Review. 

Eugene  Sue  has  written  a  very  great  number  of  Novels, 
beginning  with  maritime  Novels  in  the  &at<inxc  style,  so  to 
speak,  full  of  crime  and  murder  of  every  description.  He  met 
in  his  early  works  with  no  very  great  success.  He  gave  up 
the  indecencies  of  language,  and  astonished  the  world  with 
Mathilde  three  years  since,  which  had  the  singular  quality 
among  French  Novels  of  containing  no  improprieties  of 
expression.  In  my  mind,  it  is  one  of  the  most  immoral  books 
in  the  world.  The  Mysteries  of  Paris  followed  with  still 
greater  success,  and  the  same  extreme  cleverness  of  con- 
struction, and  the  same  sham  virtue.  It  has  been  sold  bv 
tens  of  thousands  in  London  in  various  shapes,  in  American 
editions,  and  illustrated  English  translations.  To  go  throug'h 
a  course  of  Sue's  writings  would  re(|uire,  I  should  think,  more 
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than  a  short  article,  and  the  subject  has  been  much  dealt 
with  in  minor  periodicals  here.  The  Glances  at  Life  is  a  very 
kindly  and  agreeable  little  book  by  a  Cockney  philosopher : 
could  it  be  coupled  in  an  article  with  N.  P.  Willis's  Dashes 
at  Life  which  Messrs.  Longman  now  advertise  ?  A  pleasant 
short  paper  might  be  written,  I  fancy,  commenting  on  the 
humours  of  the  pair.  Should  the  subject  meet  with  your 
approval,  perhaps  you  will  give  me  notice,  and  state  what 
space  the  Review  can  afford.  Should  you  not  approve,  I  will 
look  through  Lady  Hester  Stanhope,  and  hope  to  be  able  to 
treat  it  to  your  satisfaction.  I  am  bringing  out  a  little  book 
about  the  Mediterranean  myself,  which  I  hope  shortly  to 
have  the  pleasure  of  sending  you. — Your  very  obedient 
servant,  W.  M.  Thackeray. 

October  16,  1845.  • 
My  dear  Sir, — I  have  just  received  and  acknowledge 
with  many  thanks  your  banker's  bill.  From  them  or  from  you, 
I  shall  always  be  delighted  to  receive  communications  of  this 
nature.  From  your  liberal  payment  I  can't  but  conclude  that 
you  reward  me  not  only  for  labouring,  but  for  being  mutilated 
*  in  your  service.  I  assure  you  I  suffered  cruelly  by  the  am- 
putation which  you  were  obliged  to  inflict  upon  my  poor  dear 
paper.  I  mourn  still — as  what  father  can  help  doing  for  his 
children  ? — for  several  lovely  jokes  and  promising  facetia, 
which  were  bom  and  might  have  lived  but  for  your  scissors 
urged  by  ruthless  necessity.  I  trust  however  there  are  many 
more  which  the  future  may  bring  forth,  and  which  will  meet 
with  more  favour  in  your  eyes,  I  quite  agree  with  your 
friends  who  say  Willis  was  too  leniently  used.  O,  to  think 
of  my  pet  passages  gone  for  ever ! — Very  faithfully  yours, 

W.  M.  Thackeray. 

T.  B.  Macaulay. 

Albany^  August  11,  1845. 
Dear  Napier, — I  am  truly  glad  to  see  your  handwriting 
again.     Though  we  do  not  at  present  interchange  letters  of 
business,  there  is  no  reason  for  our  not  sending  letters  of 
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friendship.     As  to  the  Review,  yon  most  really  go  on,  as  yoa 
well  can,  without  me.     I  have  made  my  arran;»einents  for 
working  with   vigour  and   with   scarcely   any   interruption 
during  the  next  six  months.     I  shall  probably  go  down  to 
Cambridge  in  the  course  of  the  Autumn  to  rummage  the 
Pepysian  Library.     But  I  shall  at  no  time  intermit  my  work 
for  more  than  a  day  or  two  now  and  then.     The  truth  is  that 
I  begin  to  fear  the  fate  of  poor  Mackintosh.     Unless  I  make 
some  strenuous  exertion  I  shall,  like  him,  be  pointed  at  as  a 
man  who  began  to  build  and  was  not  able  to  finish.     In  any 
case^  I  should  not  think  it  expedient  to  go  to  Edinburg^h  at 
present.     I  have   very  little  expectation   that   I  shall    ever 
represent  the  Good  Town  again.    The  best  chance  is  to  let  the 
fanaticism  which  was  boiling  last  May,  and  which  is  still  at 
blood  heat,  cool   quietly.     You   have  had   some   very  good 
articles  in  the  Review  lately.     If  I  were  to  offer  any  sug- 
gestion, it  would  be  that  you  would  be  on  your  guard  against 
Senior's   views  of  our   relations  with  America,  particularly 
when  his  views  are  directly  opposed  to  those  of  all  the  Torj- 
and  all  the  Whig  statesmen  in  the  kingdom.     The  truth  is 
that  he  is  too  deeply  interested  in  the  credit  of  the  American 
States  to  be   impartial.     At  all   events   nobody  gives  him 
credit  for  impartiality;   and  it  a  little  derogates  from  the 
character  of  the  Review  to  have  it  universally  known,  as  it  is, 
that  the  office  of  pronouncing  judgment  on  a  grave  inter- 
national   question   is  confided   to   a   person  who   cannot    be 
unbiassed.     If  this  were   the  feeling  of  Palmerston  only,   I 
should  not  mention  it.     For  he  is  thought,  justly  or  unjustly, 
by  many  joi  our  own   friends,  to  be  too  pugnacious   on   all 
jK)ints  of  controversy  with  Foreign  Powers.     But  Clarendon, 
who    has  always   been    on    the    pacific   and   conceding    side, 
Charles  Greville,  who  is  an  excellent  representative  of  good 
Conservative  society,  and  others,  have  made  the  remark  which 
I  mention  to  vou. 

Many  thanks  for  your  kind  expressions  about  the  last 
Session.  I  have  c<*rtain]v  been  hoard  with  Cfreat  favour  bv 
the  House  whmever  I  have  sj)okon.  As  to  the  course  whieh 
I  have  tiikon,  I  feel  no  niismvinirs      Many  honest  men  think 
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that  there  ought  to  be  no  retrospect  in  politics.  I  am  firmly 
Gonvinced  they  are  in  error,  and  that  much  better  measures 
than  any  which  we  owe  to  Peel  would  be  very  dearly  pur- 
chased by  that  utter  ruin  of  all  public  virtue  which  must  be 
the  eonseqaence  of  such  immoral  lenity. — Ever  yours  truly, 

T.  B.  Macaulay. 

Lord  John  Russell. 

Minio,  October  9,  1845. 
My  dear  Sir, — I  am  very  glad  to  find  you  accept  my 
proposal,^  and  that  I  have  so  much  time  allowed  me.  You 
must  not  expect  biography ;  the  time  is  not  come  for  that.  I 
think  the  appearance  of  the  Oregon  article  was  unfortunate. 
Not  because,  in  a  party  view,  it  was  at  all  necessary  that  the 
Edinburgh  Review  should  write  in  accordance  with  my  senti- 
ments on  such  a  subject^  but  the  premature  exhibition  of  a 
difference  in  treating  the  question,  when  all  parties  in  Parlia- 
ment had  been  unanimous,  was  likely  to  prejudice  our 
negotiations  at  Washington.  I  am  glad  to  be  assured  that 
Mr.  Senior  has  no  pecuniary  interest  in  the  abandonment  of 
British  rights. — Yours- truly,  J.  Russell. 

N.  W.  Senior. 

Odoher  30,  1845. 
My  dear  Napier, — I  have  not  seen  Thiers  this  time; 
my  accident  confined  me  when  he  was  at  Bo  wood.  From 
Lady  Duff  Gordon,  who  was  there,  I  am  told  that  he  devoted 
himself  to  Lady  Holland,  took  little  interest  in  anything  that 
he  saw,  looked  at  the  pictures,  which  are  very  fine,  with  in- 
difference, and  talked  continuously,  but  on  trifling  subjects. 
Altogether  she  was  disappointed.  Many  years  ago  I  met  him, 
and  thought  him  very  agreeable.  I  delight  in  his  History, 
and  have  not  read,  nor  shall  I  read,  the  Croker  article  on  it. 
The  balance  of  political  misconduct  for  the  last  fifteen  years  is 
certainly  in  favour  of  the  Tories.  But  I  think  that  is  l>eeauBe 
they  were  the  longest  in  opposition ;  for  it  is  opposition,  not 

*  To  writo  n  character  of  EarU  Oivy  and  Sin-nwr. 
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place,  which  now  tries  a  party.  The  party  in  power  is  almost 
always  right  as  to  what  it  does.  Its  faults  consist  of  faults  of 
omission,  not  commission.  The  sliding  scale,  the  sng^r  duties^ 
and  the  exemption  from  income  tax  of  the  150/.  iDcomes,  are 
the  principal  exceptions  in  Peel's  conduct.  An  Opposition, 
therefore,  which  opposes  indiscriminately  is  generally  wrong. 
The  Tories  did  this  most  wickedly.  But  we  are  not  without 
similar  defects.  Witness  the  opposition  to  the  Faotory  Bill. 
The  foreign  relations  of  a  country  are,  however,  the  points  on 
which  an  Opposition  is  generally  most  unscrupulous  and  most 
mischievous.  Such  is  the  case  with  France  now,  and  pro- 
bably with  America.  Such  was  the  case  with  ns  in  the 
opposition  to  the  Ashburton  treaty.  I  hope  we  shall  behave 
better  in  future ;  but  I  own  that  my  principal  fears  for  the 
peace  of  the  world  arise  from  my  fears  of  the  misconduct  of 
the  French,  American,  and  English  Oppositions.  The  three 
Governments  will  behave  well,  if  they  are  allowed. — Ever 
yours,  N.  W.  S. 

Charles  Dickens. 

1,  Devonshire  Terrace,  July  28,  1845. 

My  dear  Sir, — As  my  note  is  to  bear  reference  to  busi- 
ness, I  will  make  it  as  short  and  plain  as  I  can.  I  think  I 
could  write  a  pretty  good  and  a  well-timed  article  on  the 
PunUhmeni  of  Death,  and  sympathy  with  great  criminals : 
instancing  the  gross  and  depraved  curiosity  that  exists  in 
reference  to  them,  by  some  of  the  outrageous  things  that 
were  written,  done,  and  said  in  recent  cases.  But  as  I 
am  not  sure  that  my  views  would  be  yours,  and  as  their 
statement  would  be  quite  inseparable  from  such  a  paper, 
I  will  briefly  set  down  their  purport,  that  you  may  decide 
for  yourself. 

Society,  having  arrived  at  that  state  in  which  it  spares 
bodily  torture  to  the  worst  criminals,  and  having  agreed,  if 
criminals  be  put  to  death  at  all,  to  kill  them  in  the  speediest 
way ;  I  consider  the  question  with  reference  to  society,  and 
not  at  all  with  reference  to  the  criminal,  holding  that,  in  a 
case  of  cruel  and  deliberate  murder,  he  is  already  morcifullv 
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and  sparingly  treated.  But^  as  a  question  for  the  deliberate 
oonsideration  of  all  reflective  persons,  I  put  this  view  of  the 
case.  With  such  very  repulsive  and  odious  details  before  us, 
may  it  not  be  well  to  inquire  whether  the  punishment  of 
death  be  beneficial  to  society.  I  believe  it  to  have  a  horrible 
fiuKination  for  many  of  tho(Se  persons  who  render  themselves 
liable  to  it,  impelling  them  onward  to  the  acquisition  of  a 
frigfatiiil  notoriety ;  and  (setting  aside  the  strong  confirma- 
tion of  this  idea  afforded  in  individual  instances),  I  presume 
this  to  be  the  case  in  very  badly  regulated  minds,  when  I 
observe  the  strange  fascination  which  everything  connected 
with  this  punishment,  or  the  object  of  it^  possesses  for  tens  of 
tbousands  of  decent,  virtuous,  well-conducted  people,  who  are 
quite  unable  to  resist  the  published  portraits,  letters,  anecdotes, 
smilings,  snuff-takings,  of  the  bloodiest  and  most  unnatural 
scoundrel  with  the  gallows -before  him.  I  observe  that  this 
strange  interest  does  not  prevail  to  anything  like  the  same 
degree  where  death  is  not  the  penalty.  Therefore  I  connect 
it  with  the  dread  and  mystery  surrounding  death  in  any 
shape,  but  especially  in  this  avenging  form  ;  and  am  disposed 
to  come  to  the  conclusion  that  it  produces  crime  in  the 
criminally  disposed,  and  engenders  a  diseased  sympathy — 
morbid  and  bad,  but  natural  and  often  irresistible — ^among 
the  well-conducted  and  gentle.  Regarding  it  as  doing  harm 
to  both  these  classes,  it  may  even  then  be  right  to  inquire, 
whether  it  has  any  salutary  influence  on  those  small  knots 
and  specks  of  people,  mere  bubbles  in  the  living  ocean,  who 
actually  behold  its  infliction  with  their  proper  eyes.  On  this 
head  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  entertain  a  doubt ;  for  we  know 
that  robbery,  and  obscenity,  and  callous  indifference,  are 
of  no  commoner  occurrence  anywhere  than  at  the  foot  of  the 
scaffold.  Furthermore,  we  know  that  all  exhibitions  of  agony 
and  death  have  a  tendency  to  brutalise  and  harden  the  feel- 
ings of  men ;  and  have  always  been  the  most  rife  among  the 
fiercest  people.  Again,  it  is  a  great  question  whether  ignorant 
and  dissolute  persons  (ever  the  great  body  of  spectators,  as 
.  few  others  will  attend),  seeing  that  murder  done,  and  not 
having  seen  the  other,  will  not,  almost  of  necessity,  sympathise 
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with  the  man  who  dies  before  them,  especially  as  he  is  shown, 
a  martyr  to  their  fancy,  tied  and  bound,  alone  among^  scores, 
with  every  kind  of  odds  against  him. 

I  should  take  all  these  threads  up  at  the  end  by  a  vivid 
little  sketch  of  the  origin  and  progress  of  such  a  crime  as 
Hooker's,  stating  a  somewhat  parallel  case,  but  an  imaginary 
one,  pursuing  its  hero  to  his  death,  and  showing  what 
enormous  harm  he  does  after  the  crime  for  which  he  saffers. 
I  should  state  none  of  these 'positions  in  a  positive  sledge- 
hammer way,  but  tempt  and  lure  the  reader  into  the  discus- 
sion of  them  in  his  own  mind ;  and  so  we  come  to  this  at 
last — whether  it  be  for  the  benefit  of  society  to  elevate  even 
this  crime  to  the  awful  dignity  and  notoriety  of  death  ;  and 
whether  it  would  not  be  much  more  to  its  advantage  to  substi- 
tute a  mean  and  shameful  punishment,  degrading  the  deed  and 
the  committer  of  the  deed,  and  leaving  the  general  compassion 
to  expend  itself  upon  the  only  theme  at  present  quite  forgotten 
in  the  history,  that  is  to  say,  the  jQatffdered  person. 

I  do  not  give  you  this  as  an  outline  of  the  paper,  which  I 
think  I  could  make  attractive.  It  is  merely  an  exposition  of 
the  inferences  to  which  its  whole  philosophy  must  tend. — 
Always  faithfully  yours,  Charles  Dickens. 

Lord  Jeffrey. 

Craigcrook^  July  31,  1845. 
My  DEAIL  N., — As  to  Dickens  and  bis  Capital  Punishments, 
Empson  agnTes  fully  with  me  that  you  should  not  hesitate 
about  accepting  his  paper.  You  see  from  his  letter  that  you 
arc  perfectly  safe  from  any  risk  of  cant,  either  sentimental  or 
religious,  and  may  rely  on  having  the  question  argued  on 
grounds  which  those  who  are  most  in  favour  of  the  present 
system  must  admit  to  be  relevant.  And  as  he  promises  not 
to  be  in  any  degree  do<4'matical  or  presumptuous,  but  sug^ 
gestive  only,  I  do  not  see  that  anything  but  ^»'ood  can  come 
from  the  discussion.  Indeed,  I  have  for  a  good  while  had 
a  considerable  t^'ndency  to  tlie  i^ame  views,  and  I  cannot 
agree  with  you  that  the  proofs  of  this  punishment  being  the 
most    startling    to    the    innocent    and    pious,    and    the    most 
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attractive  to  the  lovers  of  spectacles  and  theatrical  effect, 
show  also  that  it  is  the  most  terrible  to  those  who  are  likely 
to  oome  within  its  danger ;  there  being*,  as  I  think,  redundant 
and  precise  proof  to  the  contrary.  Ask  Dickens  to  look  in 
Mandeville  (the  Fable  of  the  Bees  man)  for  a  description  of  the 
accompaniments  and  effects  of  executions  in  his  day.  He  will 
there  find  a  picture  from  which  even  his  glancing  eye  and 
graphic  hand  may  not  disdain  to  borrow  something.  It  is  the 
subject,  I  rather  think,  of  more  than  one  of  his  essays. — Ever 
yours,  F.  Jeffrey. 

Charles  Dickens. 

November  10,  1845. 
My  dear  Sir, — I  write  to  you  in  great  haste.  I  most 
bitterly  regret  the  being  obliged  to  disappoint  and  incon- 
venience you  (as  I  fear  I  shall  do),  but  I  find  it  will  be 
imjiossible  for  me  to  write  the  paper  on  Capital  Punishment 
for  your  next  Number.  The  fault  is  really  not  mine.  I  have 
been  involved  for  the  last  fortnight  in  one  maze  of  distractions, 
which  nothing  could  have  enabled  me  to  anticipate  or  prevent. 
Everything  I  have  had  to  do  has  been  interfered  with  and 
cast  aside.  I  have  never  in  my  life  had  so  many  insuperable 
obstacles  crowded  into  the  way  of  my  pursuits.  It  is  as 
little  my  fault,  believe  me,  as  though  I  were  ill  and  wrote  to 
you  from  my  bed.  And  pray  bear  as  gently  as  you  can  with 
the  vexation  I  occasion  you,  when  I  tell  you  how  very  heavily 
it  falls  upon  myself. — Faithfully  yours, 

Charles  Dickens. 

Lord  Jeffrey. 

Lanfine  House,  Kiimanwcky  Si'ptemher  20,  1815. 
My  dear  Napier, — ^The  immediate  cause  of  my  writing 
is  the  communication  I  have  this  morning  received  from 
Lord  Brougham.  It  relates  to  an  article  on  Prh  liege  of  Par- 
llaf/ienf,  which  no  less  a  person  than  the  Lord  Chief  Justice 
Denman  has  drawn  up,  and  which  Brougham  reix)rts  to  be 
"admirably  written,  full  of  sound  learning,  constitutional 
principle,  and  manly  elo<juence."     Brougham  says  he  wanted 
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it  for  his  next  Law  Review,  but  that  Denman  would  prefer  the 
Edinburgh.  You  certainly  cannot  have  a  more  respectable 
contributor  than  Denman,  or  one  whom^  I  suppose,  you  would 
be  more  willing  to  oblige,  and,  therefore,  I  conceive  that  the 
only  ground  of  hesitation  mus  be  as  to  committing  the 
Review  on  the  merits  of  the  great  question  it  involves.  My 
own  leaning,  I  confess,  is  rather  with  Parliament,  and  against 
the  Courts  of  Law.  But  the  subject  is  full  of  difficulty,  and 
very  high  names,  as  well  as  much  public  opinion,  is  the  other 
way.  How  far  the  leaders  and  the  great  body  of  the  Whig 
party  are  committed,  or  in  their  hearts  convinced,  as  to  the 
doctrines  which,  in  Parliament  itself,  they  can  scarcely  help 
maintaining,  I  really  have  no  information,  any  more  than  as 
to  the  extent  t  which  they  might  be  offended  by  seeing  the 
Review  take  a  decided  part  against  what  the  Parliamentary 
leaders  on  both  sides  have  so  warmly  asserted.  And  it  is  upon 
this  ground  that  I  see  and  feel  that  your  decision  must  be  a 
matter  of  some  difficulty.  A  truly  neutral  and  principled 
examination  of  the  question,  even  if  it  leaned  against  Privilege, 
would  be  quite  unobjectionable.  But  Denman's  will  not  be 
of  that  description,  but  a  distinct  Plaidoyer  for  the  Courts. 

I  think  I  am  rather  better  since  I  came  here,  and  am 
sure  it  was  a  great  relief  from  the  feeling  of  loneliness  and 
desertion  that  had  fallen  on  my  shades  of  Craigcrook. — Very 
truly  yours,  F.  Jeffrey. 

Edinburgh,  October  8,  1845. 
My  dear  N., — You  are  too  modest  about  your  Number 
[October,  1845].  It  is  a  very  good  one,  and  better  than  the 
average.  Mr.  Nathaniel  (or  Jonathan)  Willis*  might  have 
been  as  well  let  alone,  indeed,  and  his  reviewer  s  not  much 
better  than  himself.  All  the  other  articles  are  reasonably  well 
written,  some  remarkably  so,  and  none  that  are  not  decidedly 
superior  in  that  respect  to  that  monster  paper  of  Sedgwick's, 
from  which  so  much  was  expected.  Your  Northern  Chronicle  ^ 
is  too  long,  but  not  merely  respectable,  but  interesting  and 

»  "  Willises  l)usl»«>H  at  Life,"  l)y  Thftfkomy. 

"''  ••Tin-  Ik'imskrin^rla,"  l»v  the  lutt'  Lord  Ncavcs. 
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evidently  of  good  authority.  I  have  read  it  with  great  plea- 
miie,  and  with  almost  uniform  assent.  It  is  rare  to  meet  with 
one  who  understands  so  much  German  and  Scandinavian^  and 
yet  retains  so  much  sound  sense,  moderation^  and  independ- 
ence of  judgment,  and  you  should  cherish  him  accordingly. 
He  may  do  much  good  work  for  you.  Yet  he  is  not  the  same, 
I  take  it,  with  the  reviewer  of  the  Bavarian  Code^  and  its 
Newgate  Calendar,  though  he  also  is  a  valuable  man :  a  little 
too  minute  and  elaborate,  but  singularly  clear  in  his  details, 
and  telling  many  curious  things,  and  dropping  many  profound 
and  valuable  suggestions,  in  a  very  lively,  lucid,  and  correct 
way  of  writing.  If  these  are  both  new  hands,  your  recent 
recruiting  has  been  more  than  usually  fortunate.  I  am  not 
80  well  pleased  with  M'CuUoch's  Taxation?  It  is  timidly, 
and,  I  suspect,  indolently  done,  by  a  man  who,  I  rather  guess, 
could  do  better,  if  put  on  his  metal.  Guizot^  on  the  whole,  I 
think  excellent,  and,  indeed,  a  very  remarkable  paper.  There 
are  passages  worthy  of  Macaulay,  and  throughout  the  traces 
of  a  vigorous  and  discursive  intellect.  He  idolises  his  author 
a  little  too  much  (though  I  am  among  his  warmest  admirers) 
and  I  think  under-estimates  the  knowledge  and  the  relish  of 
him  which  is  now  in  this  country.  I  cordially  agree  with 
most  of  the  doctrine,  and  the  value  that  is  put  on  it,  though 
I  am  far  from  being  satisfied  with  the  account  of  the  Feudal 
system,  and  the  differences  between  it  and  clanship,  and  the 
patriarchal,  or  Indian  or  North  American  tribes  and  associa- 
tions, with  which  the  affinities  are  curious.  Chesterfield^  I 
think  very  pleasant,  sensible,  and  intelligent.  I  had  just  been 
reading  the  Quarterly  on  the  same  book,  and  on  the  whole  I 
prefer  yours.  The  other  has  the  advantage  in  the  details  of 
his  Lordship's  marriage  into  the  Royal  family,  the  King's 
quarrels  with  him,  and  generally  i^e personalities  of  his  political 
career.  iLessing^  is  over-praised,  and  yet  it  is  soberly  and 


'  **  Penal  Jarispradenoc  of  (l^nnmny/*  by  Seniw. 
'  "M'CuUoch  on  Taxation,"  by  Herman  Merivale. 


'  "  Ouizot'8  Ewiays  and  Lectures  iu  Hi«tory,"  by  Mill. 

•  By  Hayward. 

•  By   George   Henry   Lowes.     Jeffrey's  Article  on  "Nathan  the   Wse" 
appeared  in  April,  1806. 
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I  \  cleverly  written.  I  rather  think  I  wrote  a  review  of  Nathan 
'.jl^.  ' '  the  Wise  some  half-century  ago;  and  have  retained,  I  suppose, 
a  vile  prejudice  against  the  author  ever  since.  If  you  or  any- 
body else  will  direct  me  to  a  good  English  or  French  transla- 
tion^ I  shall  read  what  is  most  praised  here,  with  a  candid  and 
judicial  spirit,  and  the  spirit  even  of  an  indulgent  and  mer- 
ciful judge,  but  I  scarcely  expect  to  concur  in  your  reviewer's 
deliverance.  The  introductory  remarks,  however,  are  excellent, 
and  the  whole  paper  shows  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  . 
subject,  with  much  modesty  and  soundness  of  judgment.  J 
Defoe'^  is  a  strange  paper,  clever,  crude,  courageous,  full  of 
Carlyleish  sayings,  and  an  excellent  spirit  of  democracy.  The 
great  fault  is,  the  resolution  not  merely  to  excuse  or  to  justify, 
but  to  extol  his  hero  throughout  every  part  of  his  varying 
and  polemical  career,  and  to  find  the  same  merit  and  high 
principle  in  his  devotion  to  King  William,  and  to  the  pro- 
fligate and  utterly  unprincipled  Harley.  He  does  bare  justice, 
however^  to  his  indomitable  courage  and  the  inexhaustible 
energy  of  his  intellect,  but  on  the  whole  it  is  a  stirring  and 
powerful  article,  all  in  the  right  direction,  and  abounding  in 
high  sentiments  and  just  criticism.  The  diction  is  often  very 
strange  and  rude. — Ever  very  faithfully  yours, 

F.  Jeffrey. 

Craigcrooky  nujhf. 
I  wrote  this  while  incubating  on  my  Bills  in  Edinburgh, 
and  have  but  little  to  add  now.  I  have  no  doubt  that  Empson 
will  gladly  give  up  to  Denman,  and  wrote  to  him  accordingly, 
suggesting  that,  if  such  was  his  determination,  he  should 
write  immediately  to  Denman,  and  urge  him  to  send  his  ^mper 
to  you,  and  not  to  such  a  Quarterly  as  is  disgraced  by  the  con- 
cluding paper  of  the  last  Number,  full  of  the  worst  antigaliican 
slang  that  ever  appeared  in  the  dirty  pages  of  my  Lord  Lyud- 
hurst's  worthy  father-in-law  I  I  did  this  to  prevent  (if  pos- 
sible) his  being  hurried  by  Brougham  into  some  inextricable 
en<^a<^ement  with  Lockluirt.  I  still  think  that  Empson  would 
have  made  a  better  paper  than  I  expect  from  Denman.     Fine 

'   \\\  tin-  late  John  Foistvr 
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Aatnmn  weather,  though  drawing  upon  Winter,  as  we  all  are. 
I  expect  Mr.  Sergeant  Talfourd  for  two  days,  but  I  fear  you 
will  not  come  to  see  him.  Take  care  of  yourself  at  all  events, 
for  we  cannot  spare  you  yet  awhile.  I  am  tolerably  well, 
when  I  sleep  tolerably,  but  that  is  not  very  often.  And  so 
begging  the  aid  of  your  prayers. — Ever  very  faithfully  yours, 

F.  Jeffrey. 

Craigcrook^  October  \^i  1845. 

My  dear  Napieb, — Your  praise  of  my  skimble-skamble 
rating  of  your  last  articles  made  me  blush  internally  I  The 
only  explanation  that  occurs  to  me  is,  that  my  random  esti- 
mates happened  to  coincide  in  substance  with  your  own  pre- 
vious impressions,  and  that  the  pleasure  which  such  coincidences 
always  give,  made  you  ascribe  much  more  merit  to  them  than 
they  possessed,  and  I  will  not  deny  that  the  discovery  of  it 
has  not  only  given  me  pleasure  also,  but  has  raised  them  not 
a  little  iu  my  estimation.  It  is  not,  however,  to  tell  you  this 
that  I  now  write  to  you,  but  to  notify  that,  having  had  a  line 
from  Empson,  informing  me  that  he  gladly  gave  up  to  the 
Chief  Justice,  I  instantly  intimated  this  to  Brougham,  and 
I  have  this  morning  a  gracious  answer,  saying  that  he  had 
luckily  come  to  no  positive  conclusion  with  Lockhart,  and 
would  accordingly  recommend  Denman  to  send  the  pajx^r 
forthwith  to  you,  or  rather,  as  he  expresses  himself,  to  me,  as 
your  representative.  Brougham  himself  was  just  starting  for 
London^  en  route  for  France,  so  that  we  shall  have  none  of 
bis  spiteful  interferences  in  the  progress  of  the  atfair.  I  ought 
to  add  that,  though  he  does  not  think  the  Chief  Justice  would 
care  at  all  about  avowing  the  authorship  of  the  paper,  you 
should  do  all  that  in  you  lies  to  preserve  his  incognito^  and 
leave  the  truth  to  be  found  out,  or  established  by  the  reports 
of  his  own  admissions — a  caution  which  I  have  no  doubt  you 
(as  well  as  I)  think  superfluous. 

Your  key  to  the  articles  has,  in  some  instances,  surprised 
me,  as  to  Neaves  especially,  and  as  to  Mill  also :  for  though  I 
have  long  thought  ver}'  highly  of  his  powers  as  a  reasoner,  I 
scarcely  gave  him  credit  for  such  largo  and  sound  views  of 
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realities  and  practical  results  as  are  displayed  in  that  article. 
There  is  more  patience  and  minuteness  of  detail,  too,  in  the 
Bavarian  Code  paper  than  I  should  have  expected  from  Senior, 
and  perhaps  more  prolixity. — Ever  yours,  F.  Jeffrey. 

J.  S.  Mill. 

India  House,  October  20,  1845. 

My  dear  Sir, — Your  liberal  remittance  reached  me  duly 
and  I  thank  you  for  it,  and  also  for  the  separate  copies  which 
you  were  so  considerate  as  to  think  of,  although  I  neglected 
to  ask  for  them  at  the  proper  time. 

The  omission  of  the  concluding  paragraph^  I  do  not  regT'et : 
it  could  be  well  spared,  and  though  I  am  fully  convinced  of 
the  truth  of  all  it  contained,  I  was  not  satisfied  with  the 
manner  in  which  it  was  expressed.  You  are  of  course  quite 
right  in  not  printing  what  you  think  would  expose  you  to 
attack,  when  you  do  not  yourself  agree  in  it.  At  the  same 
time,  I  do  not  know  how  a  public  writer  can  be  more  usefully 
employed  than  in  telling  his  countrymen  their  faults^  and  if 
that  is  considered  antinational,  I  am  not  at  all  desirous  to 
avoid  the  charge.  Neither  do  I  think  that  the  English,  with 
all  their  national  self-conceit,  are  now  much  inclined  to  resent 
having  their  faults  pointed  out :  they  will  bear  a  good  deal 
in  that  respect.  I  am  glad  you  find  the  reception  of  the 
article  satis&ctory.  I  am  not  acquainted  with  Gilbert  Stuart's 
writings :  those  of  Millar  I  have  long  known,  and  there  is, 
as  you  say,  a  considerable  similarity  between  some  of  his 
historical  speculations  and  Guizot's. 

With  regard  to  a  review  of  the  Logic^  I  am  not  disappointed 
by  your  having  had  to  give  up  the  attempt.  As  far  as  the 
compliment  is  concerned,  the  wish  is  equivalent  to  the  deed  ; 
and  for  the  interests  of  the  book  itself,  which  is  the  main 
point,  the  notice  of  the  Edinburgh  Review  might  have  been 
of  essential  importance  to  it,  but  as  things  have  luckily  turned 
out,  the  book  has  reached  nearly  everybody  who  could  be  ex- 
pected to  buy  or  read  a  book  of  the  kind.     By  the  bye,  it  has 

*  Article  on  (iuizot,  Ootobt^r,  1815. 
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narrowly  missed  being  reviewed  in  the  Quarterly  by  Hersehel ; 
but  he  also  has  abandoned  the  intention. — ^Yery  truly  yours, 

J.  S.  Mill. 

Lord  Jeffrey. 

Craigcrooky  November  1,  1845. 
My  dear  N., — I  ought  to  have  thanked  you  before  now 
for  the  proof  of  Denman's  article  you  were  kind  enough  to 
send  me,  and  I  suppose,  too,  that  I  would  have  done  so  had 
it  afforded  me  more  satis&ction.  As  it  is,  though  it  contains 
many  admirable  passages,  and  much  eloquent  writings  I  cannot 
say  that,  on  the  whole,  I  think  more  highly  of  it  than  I  did 
when  I  had  read  but  a  little  part  in  manuscript,  and  told  you 
of  my  impressions.  These  are  such  as  to  make  it  quite  im- 
possible for  me  to  say  anything  on  the  subject  to  the  author. 
I  do  not  think  there  are  four  pages  out  of  the  forty  that  have 
any  bearing  on  the  argument  or  views,  which  have  always  led 
me  to  the  opposite  conclusion,  and  as  to  which,  I  think^  the 
whole  detail  of  actual  or  possible  abuses  of  privilege  have  no 
more  relevancy  than  similar  abuses  of  legislative,  or  judicial, 
or  jury  powers  would  have  as  grounds  for  denying  the  legal 
existence  of  such  powers  in  the  three  estates  of  Parliament — 
in  Courts  of  law^-or  in  juries.  But  jacta  est  alea,  and  we 
most  "  dree  our  weird." — Ever  yours,  F.  Jeffrey. 

Lord  Cockburn. 

BonaJi/y  October  22,  1845. 
My  dear  Napier, — Can  you  spare  me  twenty-five  or  thirty 
pages  of  your  next  Number,  for  an  article  written  by  myself? 
The  subject,  like  all  mine  in  the  Review,  is  Scotch,  and  prac- 
tical. It  is  upon  our  Criminal  practice,  including  an  estimate 
of  David  Hume's  work.^  My  chief  object  is  to  assail  the 
Native  Vigour.  And  my  bile  has  been  raised  against  this 
extravagant  pretension  by  the  whole  of  my  brethren  having, 
some  time  ago,  deliberately  and  solemnly  re-asserted  it.  I 
have  been  in  communication  with  Plain  John  ^  upon  this,  to 

'  "  Commentaries  on  the  Law  of  Scotland  reepecting  Crimes." 
'  The  origin  of  this  tobriquet  was  as  follows : — In  addressing  the  electors 
of  Edinburgh,  in  Met,  1834,  as  a  candidate  for  the  membership  of  the  Citj, 
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him,  incredible  point,  and  he  swears  that  another  session  shall 
not  pass  without  his  introducing  a  Bill  to  declare  it  not  law. 
There  are  several  other  matters  besides  this  in  my  contempla- 
tion— I  mean  for  this  article.  The  only  thing  that  grieves 
me  is,  that  Davie  Bole  ^  will  certainly  go  mad.  For  though, 
to  avoid  this,  I  shall  pay  many  undeserved  compliments  to  bis 
dearly  beloved  justiciary,  still  I  must  expose  and  disdain  much 
that  he  has  all  his  life  been  idolising.  I  heard  of  your  late 
illness  with  great  concern.  I  trust  that  all  is  right  now,  and 
that  you  are  not  ill  prepared  for  the  approaching  campaign. 
— Ever,  H.  Cockburn. 

Bonaly,  October  25,  1845. 
My  dear  Napier, — I  fancy  that  I  perceive  a  lurking 
aversion  in  you  to  have  any  concern  with  an  article  that  may 
redden  Davie's  face  when  he  looks  at  you !  ^  If  it  be  so,  act 
on  that  feeling,  which  is  a  very  natural  one,  and  decline  it. 
I  do  not  suppose  that  I  should  have  any  difficulty  in  finding 
another  vent ;  for  the  discussion  must  take  place.  If  Boyle 
be  a  man  of  sense,  his  sentiment  ought  to  be  one  of  gratitude 
for  being,  he  and  his  Court,  so  handsomely  treated  as  they 
will  be.  If  (as  I  suspect)  nothing  will  please  him,  except 
that  an  abominable  principle  and  a  dangerous  evil  shall  not 
be  discussed  or  explained,  because  his  Court  is  the  scene  of  it, 
then  he  must  just  be  displeased.  I  made  his  visage  scarlet 
for  two  yeai*s  by  the  articles  on  the  picking  of  the  juries. 
But  it  never  occurred  to  me,  or  to  your  editorial  predecessor, 
that  this  was  any  reason  why  a  public  question  should  not  be 
treated  of,  and  even  a<^itated.  As  to  myself,  my  feeling  is, 
that  an  abuse  being  in  danger  of  being  legalised  in  a  judge's 
own  Court,  only  increases  the  duty  he  is  under  to  sound  the 
tocsin.  If  you  be  really  not  disinclined  to  receive  the  article, 
then  I  may  say  that  I  don't  expect  it  to  exceed  thirty  of  your 
pages. 

Sir  John  Ciiiiii)1h.*11  said  that  lio  prcwnttKl  himself  as  "  phiin  John  Canipln.*!!/* 
one  of  thi'irown  countrvnien  wlio  had  done  liis  In'.st  to  earn  tlirir  pHxl  opiiiidn. 

'    Ihivid  liovlc,  Prt'Hidi'nt  of  tlic  Court  of  Session. 

'"•  My  father,  aH  Clerk  of  Session,  sat  in  the  l)ivi^ion  of  the  Court  over 
whi<'h  lloyh'  presidiMl. 
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So  you  don't  know  what  the  Native  Vigour  is  ?  May  you 
never  feel  it !  The  Review  knows  something  of  it,  however. 
See  volume  xxxix.  pp.  340,  368,  383.  It  is  the  power  claimed, 
uid  aetuaUy  exercised,  by  the  Justiciary,  of  declaring  any  act 
that  it  pleases  to  be  a  crime :  i,  e.  of  indicting  and  transport- 
ing you  for  editing  the  Edinburgh  Review,  or  me  for  having 
large  nails  in  my  shoes.  But  the  explanation  of  this  out- 
rageous extravagance,  the  existence  of  which  the  public  is  not 
aware  of,  is  only  about  a  third  of  the  article.  Let  me  hear 
from  you,  if  you  think  it  necessary,  once  more.  And  again, 
have  no  delicacy  whatever  with  me. — Ever,    H.  Cockburn. 

November  12,  1845. 

My  dear  Napier, — I  send  you  the  article.^    The  real 

object  of  the  whole  is  to  discuss  the  Native  Vigour.     But 

this  could  scarcely  be  done  alone^  without  appearing  to  be 

chiefly  an  assault  upon  the  Court.     All  the  other  matter  is, 

in  truth,  put  in  to  avoid  this  appearance,  and  to  make  the 

Vigour  seem  to  come  in  naturally  as  a  part  of  a  discussion  on 

our  criminal  law.     That  other  matter,  though  shoppish,  is 

important,   and,  I   anticipate,    may   lead   to   some   practical 

changes.     The  estimate  of  David  Hume  I  think  just,  though 

I  mean  it  to  be  rather  on  the  flattering  side ;  for,  in  truth, 

he  is  a  very  paltry  fellow.     I  have  put  in  sentences  which 

ought  to  disarm  the  Court  of  all  oflbnce  utterly ;  and  also  an 

eloge  of  Davie  Bole,  which  must  satisfy  so  good-natured  a  man 

that  nothing  personal  is  meant.     You  can  dress  this  up  so  as 

to  make  it  safer,  if  you  think  proper.    Only  pray  steadily  avoid 

the  error  of  making  it  all  absurd,  by  praising  him  for  merits 

which  he  undoubtedly  and  consjncuously  wants,  such  as  learning, 

manner^  and  talent.     I  have  avoided  this  in  what  I  have  said, 

and  have  only  praised  qualities  which  he  as  undoubtedly  and 

conspicuously  possesses. — ^Ever,  H.  C. 


1  (( 


I  have  at  last  satisfied  my  long  upbraiding  consoionce  by  discharging 
a  public  shot  at  the  Native  Vigour  of  the  Court  of  Justiciary."  Cockbum's 
Journal,  ii.  146. 
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Lord  Denman. 

Middletouj  October  17 ^  1845. 
Dear  Sib, — I  am  mach  gratified  by  the  wish  expressed 
in  your  letter.  Having  been  convinced  by  Lord  Broug'ham's 
arguments  that  I  might  properly  write  an  article  on  Privilege^ 
I  proceeded  to  do  so',  and  sent  it  to  him.  Both  he  and  I  were 
doubtful  whether  you  would  approve  what  I  should  write,  but 
my  design  was  that  it  should  appear  in  the  Edinburgh  Re- 
view. My  MS.  was  placed  in  his  hands  with  this  hope,  but 
at  the  same  time  with  full  power  to  him  to  dispose  of  it  as 
he  thought  best.  He  wished  for  some  little  alteration,  and 
I  sent  it  back  to  him  yesterday,  completed  expressly  for  the 
Edinburgh  Review,  and  I  think  unfitted  to  any  other  publi- 
cation. I  hope,  therefore,  that  you  will  have  received  it  from 
him  before  this  reaches  you.  He  is  to  leave  England  to- 
morrow. It  will  be  matter  of  great  pride  and  satisfaction  to 
me,  if  I  can  contribute  to  the  support  of  good  principles  by 
a  successful  appeal  to  public  opinion  in  the  Edinburgh  Re- 
view. Yet,  I  cannot  but  feel  extreme  regret  that  Empson 
has  been  prevented  from  accomplishing  his  purpose,  firmly 
believing  that  he  would  have  done  it  better,  and  having  felt 
some  little  doubt  whether  it  is  expedient  for  a  Judge  to  take 
this  course.  I  am  anxious  to  discharge  my  mind  of  the  sub- 
ject before  the  commencement  of  Term,  and  shall  be  much 
obliged  by  your  informing  me  whether  you  received  the  article 
from  Lord  B. — Very  faithfully  yours,  Denman. 

London,  Janvarff  14,  1846. 
My  dear  Sir, — I  have  just  received  your  most  obliging 
letter,  and  the  over-estimated  enclosure.  Whatever  interest 
my  name  may  add  to  the  article  will  be  equally  produced  by 
the  suspic'wu^  and  I  am  rather  unwilling  that  distinct  evidence 
should  be  furnished.  But  I  do  not  mean  to  affect  secrecy, 
and  I  am  not  very  anxious  on  the  subject,  my  only  regret 
being  that  Empson  was  prevented  by  our  great  friend's  too 
active  interference  from  performing  the  task  better.  I  feel 
any  squeainishness  on  the  matter  of  remuneration  to  be  un- 
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reasonable,  yet  I  cannot  quite  discard  it.  My  intention  is  to 
Bend  the  money  to  a  medical  charity  in  which  my  father  felt 
a  strong  interest.  I  read  Lord  Cockburn's  essay  with  delight, 
and  shall  gladly  add  my  efforts  to  improve,  from  its  sug- 
gestions, the  jurisprudence  and  procedure  of  both  parts  of  the 
island.  My  opinion  on  our  Grand  Juries  (now  recorded  in 
the  Report  of  our  Criminal  Law  Commissioners)  is,  that 
Grand  Juries  are  of  no  use,  except  in  bringing  together  the 
Magistrates  and  gentry  at  the  Assizes,  and  that  they  are 
in  several  respects  injurious. — Yours  very  truly, 

Denman. 

Lord  Campbell. 

Stratheden  House^  Jaymary  5,  1846. 

My  deab  Professor, — I  was  much  obliged  to  you  for 
sending  me  Lord  Cockbum's  very  interesting  article  in  your 
forthcoming  Number.  I  think  he  has  very  dexterously 
demolished  the  legislative  power  usurped  by  the  Court  of 
Justiciary.  I  am  rather  sorry  that  the  Edinburgh  is  com- 
mitted on  the  question  of  Privilege,  as  I  meant  to  have 
offered  you  a  lucubration  on  that  subject.  Denman  is  mad 
about  it.  He  is  such  an  enthusiast  that  he  really  does  not 
see  it  in  its  just  bearings.  In  his  late  article  in  the  Quarterly^ 
he  entirely  mistakes  the  arguments  of  his  opponents,  and  I 
suppose  your  "  powerful  and  eloquent  article  ^'  is  in  the  same 
strain.  He  wishes  to  centre  in  himself  the  authority  which 
he  denies  to  the  two  Houses  of  Parliament,  and  in  truth  he 
is  actuated  very  much  by  the  same  feelings  as  your  Justiciary 
Judges. 

I  am  much  gratified  by  your  approbation  of  my  Life  of 
Bacon.  As  you  are  pleased  to  take  an  interest  in  the  history 
of  the  work  ["  Lives  of  the  Chancellors "],  I  will  tell  it  you 
exactly.  I  formed  the  plan  soon  after  being  turned  out  of 
OflRce,  but,  except  some  general  reading,  did  nothing  towards 
it  till  the  Spring  of  1843.  I  then  wrote  some  of  the  early 
Lives,  but  found  such  difficulties  in  my  progress  that  I  threw 
the  work  aside,  and  I  entirely  abandoned  it  for  some  months. 
However,  in  the  first  week  of  Noveml>er  I  returned  from 
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Paris  and  resumed  it,  re-writing  all  that  I  had  before  done ; 
and  on  the  30th  of  August  last  the  whole  was  printed.  It 
might  have  been  published  forthwith,  but  the  bookseller 
thought  the  publication  should  be  deferred  till  Christmas. 
Being  noticed  so  soon  in  the  Quarterly^  I  should  be  mortified 
if  I  were  to  appear  to  be  slighted  by  the  Edinburgh.  Emp- 
son  will  freely  exercise  his  undoubted  right  to  censure,  and  if 
he  finds  anything  to  praise,  he  will  not  be  deterred  from 
expressing  his  opinion  by  the  apprehension  of  being  thought 
partial  to  a  friend. — Yours  very  faithfully, 

Campbell. 

T.  B.  Macaulay. 

Bowood,  January  4,  1846. 
My  deak  Napier, — Your  letter  followed  me  hither.  In 
a  day  or  two  I  shall  be  in  town  again.  I  am,  as  ever,  grate- 
ful for  your  kindness.  Of  course,  you  were  perfectly  right  in 
supposing  that  I  was  altogether  taken  by  surprise  when  I  saw 
my  letter  ^  to  Macfarlan  in  print.  I  do  not  think  that  I  was 
ever  more  astonished  or  vexed.  However,  it  is  very  little  my 
way  to  brood  over  what  is  done  and  cannot  be  helped. 

^  In  December,  1845,  the  Peel  Ministry  resigned  in  consequence  of  dissen- 
sions on  the  Com  Law  Question.  Lord  John  RusseU  was  summoned  from 
Edinburgh  to  form  a  Oovemment.  The  attempt  failed,  and  Macaulay 
announced  its  failure  and  its  cause  in  a  letter  to  Macfarlan,  who  published  it 
in  the  Scotsman : — 

"  London,  December  22,  1845. 

"  You  will  have  heard  the  termination  of  our  attempt  to  form  a  Govern- 
ment. All  our  plans  were  frustrated  by  Lord  Grey.  I  hope  that  the  public 
interests  will  not  suffer.  Sir  Robert  Peel  must  now  undertake  the  settlement 
of  the  question.  It  is  certain  that  he  can  settle  it.  It  is  by  no  means  certain 
that  we  could  have  done  so.  For  we  shall  to  a  man  support  him  ;  and  a  large 
proportion  of  those  who  are  now  in  office  would  have  refused  to  support  us. 
On  my  own  sliarc  in  these  transactions  I  reflect  with  unmixed  satisfaction. 
From  the  first,  I  told  Lord  John  that  I  stipulated  for  one  thing  only — 
total  and  immediate  repeal  of  the  Corn  Laws ;  that  my  objections  to  gradual 
abolition  were  insurmountable ;  but  that,  if  he  declared  for  total  and  imme- 
diate repeal,  I  would  be  as  to  all  other  mattci*s  absolutely  in  his  hands ;  that 
I  would  take  any  office  or  no  office,  just  as -suited  him  best;  and  that  he 
should  never  be  disturbed  by  any  personal  pretensions  or  jealousies  on  my 
purt.  If  everylxKly  else  had  acted  thus,  there  would  now  have  been  a  Liberal 
Mini.stry.     However,  as  I  said,  i>erhaps  it  is  best  as  it  is. 

•*  I  do  not  think  that,  if  we  had  formed  a  Government,  we  should  have 
entertained  the  question  of  paying  the  Roman  Catholic  priests  of  Ireland. 
I  cannot  answer  for  others ;  but  I  should  have  thought  it  positive  insanity  to 
stir  the  matter.— Ever  yours  truly,  **  T.  B.  Macaulay.'" 
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I  am  not  surprised  that  many  should  hlame  me,  and  yet  I 
cannot  admit  that  I  was  much  to  blame.  I  was  writing  to 
an  active  friendly  constituent,  who  had  during  some  years 
been  in  almost  constant  communication  with  me.  We  had 
corresponded  about  Duncan  Maclaren's  intrigues,  about  the 
Free  Church,  about  Maynooth,  and  I  had  always  written  with 
openness^  and  had  never  found  any  reason  to  complain  of 
indiscretion.  After  all,  I  wrote  only  what  everybody  at 
Brooks's  and  the  Reform  Club  was  saying  from  morning  to 
night.  I  will  venture  to  affirm  that,  if  the  post-bags  of 
the  last  fortnight  were  rummaged,  it  would  appear  that  Lord 
John,  Lord  Morpeth,  Lord  Grey  himself — in  fact,  everybody 
concerned  in  the  late  negotiation — has  written  letters  quite  as 
unfit  for  the  public  eye  as  mine.  However,  I  well  know  that 
the  world  always  judges  by  the  event ;  and  I  must  be  content 
to  b^  well  abused  till  some  new  occurrence  puts  Macfarlan's 
prank  out  of  people's  heads. 

As  to  the  suppressed  passage^  I  am  perfectly  easy.  The 
words  which  I  used  are  not  in  my  recollection.  But  I  am 
quite  sure  that  I  threw  no  imputation  on  Lord  Grey's  honour 
or  uprightness.  As  to  his  temper  and  judgment,  I  have  said 
nothing  about  them  which  the  public  opinion  would  not  con- 
firm, if  all  that  has  lately  passed  were  known.  I  would  much 
rather  not  come  forward  as  his  accuser ;  but  I  shall  have  no 
difiSculty  in  vindicating  all  that  I  have  ever  said  or  written 
about  him  in  the  most  intimate  confidence. 

I  should  be  much  obliged  to  you,  whenever  an  opportunity 
offers,  to  say  from  me  that  I  am  surprised  and  indignant  at 
the  unauthorised  publication  of  a  private  letter  unguardedly 
written,  but  that  whatever  I  have  written,  guardedly  or  un- 
giiardly,  is  the  truth,  by  which  I  am  prepared  to  stand. 

We  are  impatient  for  the  Kdinburgh  Review.  It  is  under- 
stood that  the  article  on  Lord  Grey  and  Lortl  Spencer  is 
Lord  John's.  You  may  as  well  tell  him  this,  lest  he  should 
fancy  that  you  have  let  me  into  the  secret,  if  he  nieansj  it  to 
be  one. — Ever  yours  truly,  T.  B.  Macaulay. 
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Albany^  London^  January  10,  1846. 

Deab  Napiek, — Thanks  for  all  your  kindness.  I  am 
sorry  to  be  the  cause  of  so  much  trouble  to  my  friends.  The 
business  is  very  disagreeable,  but  might  have  been  worse. 
To  say  of  a  man  that  he  has  talents  and  virtue,  but  wants 
judgment  and  temper,  is  no  very  deadly  outrage.  That  I 
should  have  expressed  myself  strongly,  is  not  strange  when  it 
is  considered  that  I  was  writing  in  a  moment  of  extreme 
vexation.  That  I  should  have  expressed  myself  unguardedly, 
is  not  strange  when  it  is  considered  that  I  was  writing  a 
private  letter.  I  declare  that  I  should  not  have  scrupled  to 
put  this  unlucky  sentence,  with  a  little  softening,  into  the 
Edinburgh  Review.  For  example:  "We  cannot  but  regret 
that  a  nobleman  whose  talents  and  virtue  we  fully  acknow- 
ledge, should  have  formed  so  high  an  estimate  of  his  own 
pretensions,  and  should  be  so  unwilling  to  make  any  con- 
cession to  the  opinions  of  others,  that  it  is  not  easy  to  act  in 
concert  with  him."  There  is  nothing  here  that  I  would  not 
say  in  the  House  of  Commons. 

I  do  not  know  whether  it  is  worth  while  to  mention  the 
following  circumstance.  Macfarlan,  soon  after  he  got  this 
unlucky  letter,  wrote  to  tell  me  that  he  thought  that  the 
publication  of  it  would  be  of  use  to  me.  I  instantly  wrote 
to  beg  that  he  would  not  think  of  such  a  thing,  and  gave  as 
my  reason  the  great  esteem  and  admiration  which,  in  spite  of 
the  recent  events,  I  felt  for  Lord  Grey.  The  first  letter  was 
published  before  the  second  arrived.  You  can  get  this  second 
letter,  I  doubt  not,  and  you  will  see  that  the  two,  taken  to- 
gether, show  a  feeling  anything  but  hostile  to  Lord  Grey. 
Whether  any  good  use  can  be  made  of  this  suggestion,  I  do 
not  know.  I  am  very  unwilling  to  be  on  bad  terms  with  a 
man  whom,  in  spite  of  some  faults,  I  greatly  respect  and 
value.  I  rely  implicitly  on  your  discretion. — Ever  yours 
truly,  T.  B.  Macaulay. 

Albany^  January  19,  1846. 
Dear  Napier, — I  do  not  doubt  that  you  judged  wisely. 
The  letter  is  now  forgotten  here.     If  Lord  Grey  chooses  to 
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revive  the  recollection  of  it,  I  must  vindicate  my  own  veracity, 
but  I  hope  that  a  public  altercation  will  be  averted. 

I  think  that  the  last  Number^  of  the  Edinburgh  is 
generally  pronounced  to  be  solid  and  valuable,  but  deficient 
in  entertainment,  and  this  is  my  own  opinion.  Lord  John's 
article  is  hardly  quite  striking  enough  to  be  Lord  John's.  It 
is  not  worth  the  while  of  an  eminent  statesman  to  write 
reviews  unless  they  stand  conspicuously  out  from  the  sur- 
rounding matter.  I  think,  too,  that  the  party  spirit  which 
pervades  the  whole  paper  is  not  quite  graceful  in  a  party 
leader.  I  should  have  liked  to  see  some  frank  admissions  of 
the  great  errors  which  the  Whigs,  like  all  other  men,  have 
committed. 

I  hope  that  we  shall  see  you  in  town  during  the  Spring. 
I  am  working  a  little  at  my  book,  and  hope  to  find  some  time 
for  it,  even  during  the  session. 

As  to  any  remarks  which  I  may  make  on  Peel's  gross 
inconsistency,  they  must  wait  till  his  [Com  Law]  Bill  is  out 
of  all  danger.  On  the  Maynooth  question,  he  ran  no  risk  of 
a  defeat,  and  therefore  I  had  no  scruple  about  attacking  him. 
But  to  hit  him  hard  while  he  is  fighting  the  landowners, 
would  be  a  very  difierent  thing.  It  will  be  all  that  he  can 
do  to  win  the  battle  with  the  best  help  that  we  can  give  him. 
A  time  will  come  for  looking  back.  At  present  our  business 
is  to  get  the  country  safe  through  a  very  serious  and  doubtful 
emergency. — Ever  yours,  T.  B.  Macaulay. 

"  January,  1846,  No.  167  :— 
Articles,  Writers. 

1.  Parliament  and  the  Courts        Lord  Denman. 

2.  Shakespeare  in  Paris      Mrs.  Austin. 

3.  Legislation  for  the  Working  Classes Sir  G.  C.  hewiB. 

4.  Religions  Movement  in  Germany         Henry  Rogers. 

5.  LyeU's  Travels  in  North  America         Herman  Merivalo. 

6.  European  and  American  State  Confederacies  ...  N.  W.  Senior. 

7.  Scottish  Criminal  Jurisprudence  Lord  Cockbum. 

8.  Political  State  of  Prussia  R.  M.   Milnes   (now 

Lord  Houghton). 

9.  Earls  Grey  and  Spencer Lord  John  Russell. 
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Lord  Monteagle. 

Brook  Street^  January  19,  1846. 
My  dear  Napier, — You  will  naturally  expect  some  news 
from  the  centre  of  all  things.  Here  tha  Liberal  party  iu  all 
its  ramifications,  from  an  old  Foxite  Whig  like  myself,  down 
to  Roebuck  and  the  Radicals,  condemn  Grey's  conduct  most 
loudly.  Those  who  do  not  know  the  entire  honesty  of  bis 
character,  condemn  very  harshly,  but  to  men  who,  like  myself, 
served  for  years  with  him  in  the  same  Cabinet,  the  present 
event  is  only  a  new  proof  of  the  perfect  compatibility  of 
integrity  of  mind  and  a  wrong-headedness  that  is  a  ruin  to 
any  cause.  But  it  was  a  great  mistake  that  this  obstinate 
wilfulness  was  submitted  to.  You  must  not,  however,  imag^ine 
from  this  that  I  was  sorry  that  no  Whig  Government  has 
been  formed.  I  was  against  the  experiment  from  first  to  last. 
The  acceptance  of  ofiice  with  dead  majorities  against  us  in 
both  Houses,  and  without  hope  that  this  balance  would  be 
turned  the  other  way  by  Dissolution,  was  scarcely  consistent 
with  the  principles  of  the  Constitution,  and  was  surely  wholly 
indefensible  if  the  Corn  question  was  retarded  rather  than 
advanced  by  our  intermeddling.  But  though  it  would  have 
been  better  the  experiment  had  never  been  tried,  it  oug-ht  not 
to  have  failed  as  it  has  done.  We  have  the  comfort,  if  it  be 
one,  that  Peel's  position  is,  at  the  leasts  as  unenviable  as  our 
own.  At  the  present  moment  I  am  convinced  he  is  as  much 
in  doubt  how  his  people  will  vote  as  Lord  John  is  him>elf. 
All  that  he  knows  is,  that  if  he  carries  100  or  120  of  his  own 
friends  with  him,  it  is  the  very  most  he  can  effect,  and  that 
he  must  receive  the  votes  of  more  than  double  that  number 
of  our  friends  to  give  him  a  chance  of  success.  But  let  us 
grant  that  success  to  be  attained,  and  even  to  be  repeated  in 
the  Lords,  what  then?  That  success  is  practically  a  defeat, 
and  it  is  a  defeat  final  and  irretrievable.  A  vital  measure  on 
which  a  Minister  is  opposed  by  two  to  one  of  his  own  friends 
leaves  him  powerless ;  and  this  result  is  rendered  more  certain 
by  the  insults  and  indiornities  to  which  the  ofticial  martvr 
renders    himself    subject    during    tliib     unexampled    contcfcst. 
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Peel,  therefore,  foresees  this  result,  and  he  rather  seeks  than 
would  avert  it.  He  wishes  to  go  out  on  some  popular  ques- 
tion, and  he  could  not  have  chosen  better  than  he  has  done. 
This  separates  him  from  the  more  troublesome  zealots  of  his 
party,  and  from  all  inconvenient  pledges  for  ever.  He  retires, 
and  does  so  very  possibly  without  calculation  or  desire  of 
being  recalled,  but  at  the  same  time  with  every  certainty,  so 
far  as  I  can  foresee  events,  that  his  services  will  be  required  at 
no  very  distant  day  ^.  You  see  that  I  have  ventured  for  you 
into  what  Voltaire  calls  the  "  region  des  hypothhes^^  and  I  dare 
not  go  further.  I  do  not,  however,  anticipate  that  these 
events  will  render  a  purely  Liberal  Government  more  probable. 
On  the  contrary,  I  fear  that  some  of  the  events  of  last  Session, 
especially  the  conduct  of  a  distinguished  friend  ^  on  the  May- 
nooth  vote,  and  the  extraordinary  errors  and  mistakes  of  the 
last  six  weeks,  have  diminished  our  strength  and  weight  rela- 
tively to  any  party  to  which  we  may  be  compared. 

This  day  week  Peel's  project  will  be  divulged.  It  cannot 
fail  to  be  large  and  comprehensive,  for  he  would  be  mad 
indeed  were  he  to  lose  one  party  without  gaining  the  other, 
and  he  may  by  boldness  gain  our  side,  whilst  he  cannot,  by 
any  extent  of  caution,  secure  the  allegiance  of  his  own  re- 
volted slaves.  Still,  large  as  his  measure  may  be,  he  will  most 
probably  accompany  it  by  some  equalization  of  local  burthens, 
such  as  gaols,  prosecutions,  bridges,  and  taxation  for  similar 
purposes.  To  this,  if  fairly  proposed,  there  could  not  be  any 
solid  objection,  even  though  no  Com  Law  were  pending. 
But  the  proposition  may  excite  the  bile  of  the  Leaorue,  who 
now  consider  they  can  carry  all  before  them,  and  who  will 
view  such  an  equalization  of  burthens  as  a  new  and  urgent 
mode  of  obtaining  compensation.  If  thoy  or  their  partizans 
were  to  break  off  on  objections  like  that,  the  mischief  would 
be  irreparable. 

You  must  read  Charles  GreWUe's  pamphlet,  '*  Sir  R.  Peel 
and  the  Com  Laws.''  It  is  making  a  great  noise,  and  has 
received  more  applause  than  it  deserves.     It  consists  of  a 

'  Sir  H<ihert  Pwl  was  killed  iu  June,  1850,  by  a  full  from  hii»  horw. 
'  MacaiilAT. 
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laboured  attempt  to  prove  Peel's  conduct  on  this  subject  of 
Corn  perfectly  consistent  (God  bless  the  mark !)  and  wholly 
deserving  of  Tory  support.  Now  this  is  palpably  too  absurd. 
He  might  easily  have  shown  that,  on  this  subject,  scarcely 
any  writer  or  statesman  exists  who  is  consistent.  Most  men 
have  advanced  with  their  time.  But  PeeFs  conduct,  from 
1835  to  1841,  had  the  effect  of  raising  the  agricultural 
standard  as  the  fiery  cross  of  his  party.  It  was  thus  that  he 
was  victorious,  for,  had  he  proclaimed  then  the  principles  on 
which  he  has  since  governed,  and  on  which  he  so  lately 
resigned.  Lord  Melbourne  might  still  have  been  supreme  at 
Windsor  and  Buckingham  Palace. 

I  hope  we  may  still  escape  the  calamity  of  an  American 
war.^  I'he  Washington  Cabinet,  I  am  told,  are  thinking  of 
proposing  an  arbitration,  not  by  a  crowned  head,  but  by  four 
judicial  persons,  two  chosen  by  the  United  States  from  the 
English  Bench,  and  two  from  the  judges  of  America  selected 
by  us.  This  would  be  a  mode  of  adjusting  national  disputes 
new  in  the  annals  of  diplomacy. 

Campbell's  "  Lives  of  the  Chancellors  "  has  met  with  very 
general  success.  As  yet  I  have  read  but  little  of  it,  but  that 
little  I  like  very  much ;  and  yesterday  a  particularly  learned 
and  accurate  man  assured  me  that,  in  the  critical  parts  in 
which  he  had  compared  and  verified  the  original  authorities, 
he  had  found  our  new  historian  singularly  accurate.  This 
work,  with  its  two  vacant  niches  to  be  filled  by  statues  which 
as  yet  sleep  in  the  marble  quarries,  will  enable  Campbell  to 
exercise  an  enormous  power  over  both  Lyndhurst  and  Broug- 
ham, but  especially  over  the  latter,  who  will  be  at  once 
brought  into  respectful  moderation  by  his  fear  of  the  pen  of 
his  learned  brother.  As  to  the  Re\'iew,  I  am  inclined  to 
think  you  could  get  a  more  lively  and  agreeable  subject  from 
The  New  T'mion,  an  attempt  to  revive  Satire,  half  Churchill, 
half  Byron,  with  all  the  folly  and  exaggemtion  of  the  young 
En*;land  school.  This,  as  it  ti>uclies  on  the  habits  and 
manners  and  social  position  of  the  high  and  powerful,  and 

'  Tlu.'  Oropon  (Question  wjis  M-Uled  ))V  Tivutv  with  tlio  Unit<'d  StiitCH,  ilatiMl 
.lunr  15,  ISir,. 
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has  a  plausible  air  of  philosopliy,  and  of  knowledge  of  the 
world  thrown  over  it,  might  give  rise  to  an  article  really 
useful  in  contributing  to  break  some  of  the  soap  bubbles  by 
which  we   are   surrounded. — Believe   me  always    very  truly 

yours,  MONTEAQLE. 

N.  W.  Senior. 

Fulruary  17,  184G. 
My  dear  Napier, — There  would  not  be  time  in  less  than 
five  weeks  to  plan  and  write  so  important  a  paper  as  the  one 
I  suggested  [Irish  Poor  Laws],  and  also  to  have  it  considered 
hy  others.  Think  if  you  would  like  such  a  paper  for  July. 
The  horizon  will  then  be  clearer.  I  agree  with  you  that  this 
is  one  of  the  cases  (I  think  them  few)  in  which  secrecy  is 
desirable^  and  perhaps  attainable.  It  ought  to  be  prepared  as 
the  Irish  one  was,  by  heads.  In  short,  the  Review  should 
first  pass  a  resohition  that  an  article  of  a  given  purport  be 
written,  and  then  direct  it  to  be  written.  The  Committ<?e  to 
consist  of  the  Editor,  Lord  John,  Lord  Lansdownc,  Lord 
Monteagle,  and  the  writer,  whoever  he  be.  Peel  is  to  me  an 
enigma.  His  veracity  is  a  minus  quantity,  but  his  present 
motives  must  be  good.  I  own  that  I  think  the  Whigs  were 
better  under  Lord  Grey  than  under  Lord  Melbourne,  and 
better  under  Lord  Mellx)urne  than  they  have  been  in  Opi)0- 
sition.  Lord  John  on  the  Factory  Question,  Lord  Palmerston 
on  the  Ashburton  Treaty,  behaved  as  ill  as  the  most  ill-condi- 
tioned Tory  could  have  done.  I  told  Macaulay  that  I  thought 
the  distribution  of  parts  in  Lord  John's  late  scheme  of  a 
Government  a  very  bad  one, — aristocratic,  exclusive,  and 
factious.  He  said — "we  were  then  only  pat<ihing  up  an 
administration  to  carry  a  question,  and  then  be  turned  out. 
Next  time,  the  Cabinet  must  be  constructed  on  a  scheme 
l>etter  calculated  for  permanency." — Ever  yours, 

N.  W.  Senior. 

James  Stephen. 

Downing  Street,  March  9,  1 84fi. 
My  dear  Napier, — I  have  just  had  sent  to  me  a  Nunil)er 
of  the  "Westminster  Review"   for  the   present    month,  at 
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pp.  190-192  of  which  I  am  railed  at  as  the  author  of  certain 
writings  in  the  Edinburgh  Review,  of  which  writings  you 
know  me  to  be  without  any  claim  either  to  the  blame  or  the 
praise.     I  cannot,  of  course,  enter  into  any  communication 
with  the  writer,  the  editor,  or  the  publisher.     But  I  fear  I 
must  trouble  you  to  refer  to  the  publication  itself,  and  again 
to  be  my  sponsor  to  the  public  that  I  did  not  write   the 
article  or  articles  referred  to,  and  that  I  never  wrote  in  the 
E.  R.  any  other  article  relating  to  any  colonial  or  political 
subject  whatever.     "Would  that  I  could  hope  to  be  writing 
for  you  on  subjects  much  more  to  my  mind  !     But  up  to  this 
present  moment,  I  am  virtually  without  a  colleague.     Eveiy 
disposable  hour  of  my  day  is  thus  choked  up.     Such    has 
been  my  anxiety  for  deliverance  from  this  burden  that  it  is 
not  many  days  since  I  offered  to  resign  my  situation,  on  what 
seemed  to  me  very  easy  terms  to  the  Treasury,     But  my  offer 
was  not  accepted ;  and  as  long  as  I  can  go  on  writing,  and 
retain  my  function  of   "Lightning  Conductor,"   I    do    not 
suppose  that  my  superiors  will  be  willing  to  give  me  my 
discharge. — Ever  most  truly  yours,  James  Stephen. 

P.S.  I  do  not  think  that  it  would  be  convenient  that  you 
should  write  anything  to  the  newspapers,  with  which, 
generally  speaking,  the  less  one  has  to  do  the  better.  .  But  it 
occurred  to  me  that  you  might  write  to  the  Editor  of  the 
W.  R.,  and  ask  of  him,  not  in  the  tone  of  complaint,  but  as 
an  act  of  courtesy,  a  public  and  immediate  contradiction  of  his 
statement.  Do  not,  however,  let  me  draw  you  into  doing 
anything  which  you  either  dislike  or  disapprove.  I  have 
survived  many  such  assaults  as  this,  and  do  not  suppose  that 
this  is  likely  to  prove  fatal. 

Bowmng  Street,  April  24,  1846. 
My  ukau  Napiku, — I  have  something  approaching  to  a 
horror  of  writing  ai)ologies  for  the  neglect  of  private  duties 
on  the  ploa  of  public  or,  indeed,  of  any  other  kind  of  business. 
But  necessity  drives  nie  to  it.  I  am  negletting  some  of  mv 
nearest  kindred,  who  much  need  attention  from  me,  and  am 
postponing  whatever  I  can  ]>ut  oil'  in  order  to  contend  ass  I 
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may  with  the  pressure  of  oflScial  papers  which,  for  the  last 
four  months,  I  have  had  to  sustain  without  any  partner,  not 
to  say  without  any  director.  It  is  only  by  starvation  and 
seclusion  that  I  am  able  to  get  through  it,  and  from  morning 
to  night  I  am  seldom  unconscious,  for  many  minutes  together, 
that  the  eye  is  the  seat  of  sensation  as  well  as  of  perception. 
This  being  my  state,  I  have  foolishly  yielded  to  it  so  far  as  to 
omit  thanking  you  for  your  defensive  note^,  which,  like  its 
author,  was  as  cordial  and  energetic  as  heart  could  wish. 
Nothing  could  possibly  be  more  complete  and  effective,  and 
though  my  thanks  come  but  tardily,  they  are  due  on  every 
ground  of  personal  kindness,  as  well  as  of  direct  obligation. 
As  for  writing  anything  un-official,  I  lament  to  say  that,  at 
present,  it  is  utterly  impracticable. 

As  to  war,  I  am  much  of  your  mind.  As  the  minister  of 
justice  among  mankind,  it  is  among  the  most  sublime  and 
animating  of  the  great  movements  on  this  sublunary  theatre 
of  ours.  As  an  instrument  of  civilization,  one  may  regard  it 
with  a  kind  of  complacency.  But  the  spear  is  so  much 
oftener  wielded  by  the  brute  Mars  than  by  the  divine  Minerva, 
that  loathing  is,  in  general,  the  fittest  temper  of  mind  in 
which  to  regard  it.— Ever  yours,  Jamks  Stephen. 

Lord  Jeffrey. 

London^  March  31,  1846. 
My  dear  N., — I  have  not  the  least  idea  that  Plain  John 
will  be  hurt  at  anything  Empson  has  said,  or  anything  but 
pleased  and  thankful .^  The  general  impression  among  the 
learned  and  competent  is,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  far  less  favourable 
than  our  estimate,  or  that  of  the  Quarterly  ;  and  if  the  author 
had  seen  but  half  of  the  cont-emptuous  and  contumelious 
judgments  on  it  which  have  come  to  my  knowledge  since  I 
left  you,  he  would  go  down  on  his  knees,  and  bless  his  stars 
(and  his  reviewers)  for  the  mercy  which  has  been  vouchsafed 
him.     My  own  poor  opinion  of  the  book,  however,  is  still 

'  Note  on  the  miMrepresentatioiis  of  the  "  Westminster  Review,"  resiM.H.*tinfr 
Mr.  Stephen,  April.  1816. 

'  EinpM)n*s  Article  on  the  I^>nl  ChanwUon*,  April,  18 16. 
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very  favourable,  and  I  have  no  doubt  it  will  continue  to  be 
popular  with  ordinaiy  readers  like  myself.  But  it  is  impos- 
sible to  listen  to  the  bitter  and  scornful  censures  in  which  all 
those  who  have  really  studied  the  subject  actually  seem  to  join, 
without  being  satisfied  that  it  must  have  great  faults. 

It  is  still  uncertain  whether  the  Lords  will  let  the  Bill* 
pass.  Even  if  it  pass,  there  are  four  or  five  results  about 
equally  likely;  that  Peel  will  stick  on  ;  that  after  a  temporary 
retreat,  he  will  be  courted  back;  that  a  Con8ei*vative  (not 
Protectionist)  Government  will  be  patched  up,  chiefly  with 
the  members  of  the  present  Cabinet,  with  none  of  whom  but 
Peel  and  Graham  there  is  any  personal  quarrel,  or  much 
serious  difference ;  that  the  Whigs  may  come  in,  and  either 
go  out  or  stay,  which  last  I  for  my  part  think  the  most 
unlikely  of  all ;  and,  lastly/  a  coalition^  for  which,  though 
more  feasible  perhaps  at  this  moment  than  it  has  ever  been 
before,  I  think  the  chances  are  still  less  than  for  a  settled 
Whig  rule — and  nobody  knows  more  than  this  I 

Empson  has  just  heard  that  Knight  is  about  to  publish  a 
fierce  and  formidable  attack  on  Campbell's  Chancellors — long 
lists  of  gross  blunders,  and  still  more,  of  shameless  plagiar- 
isms— five  and  six  pages  transcribed  from  accessible  books, 
without  a  word  of  reference  or  acknowledgment. — Ever  yours, 

F.  Jeffrey. 

.  J.  S.  Mill. 

India  House,  May  1,  1846. 
My  dear  Sir, — I  cannot  complain  of  your  having  left  out 
the  passage^  controverting  the  warlike  propensity  of  the 
French,  though  I  should  have  been  glad  if  it  had  been  con- 
sistent with  your  judgment  to  have  retained  it.  The  opinion 
is  a  very  old  and  firm  one  with  me,  founded  on  a  good  deal  of 
personal  observation ;  and  I  do  not  think  you  will  find  that 
Englishmen,  or  other  foreigners,  who  have  lived  long  in 
Franco,  and  mixed  in  French  society,  are  so  generally  as  you 
seem  to  think  of  a  dilierent  opinion.     1  have  certainly  heard 

»  Tlio  Com  Law  Rill :  it  passinl  the  Lonls,  Juno  20,  1816. 
''  In  liis  ArticU'  on  "  Duvi-vrit-r's  Political  VifWH  of  French  Affairs/*  April, 
1810. 
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from  such  persons  the  same  opinion  which  I  have  expressed, 
and  quite  as  strongly.  And  I  am  sure  you  will  admit  that 
national  importance  and  consideration  among  other  nations 
may  be  very  strongly  desired  and  sought  by  people  who  would 
rather  have  it  in  any  other  way  than  by  war.  I  venture  to 
say  thus  much  because  I  think  the  Edinburgh  has  lately  been 
sometimes  very  unjust  to  the  French.  I  allude  to  Senior's 
otherwise  excellent  articles,  which  he  and  I  have  sometimes 
had  disputes  about.  Touching  Whately's  'Rhetoric^  I  have 
read  it  twice,  first  when  it  came  out,  and  again  within  the 
last  few  years,  and  I  think  of  it,  as  of  his  other  works,  that  it 
is  full  of  ideas,  and  would  make  a  good  article  in  itself,  but 
still  more  so  if  the  occasion  were  taken  for  a  general  estimate 
of  the  man  and  his  writings.  Senior  is,  as  you  know,  a 
personal  intimate,  and  his  admiration  of  Whately  is  probably 
much  less  qualified  than  mine ;  but  Whately  is  certainly  a 
very  remarkable  and  even  eminent  man,  and  one  whose  merits 
and  faults  are  both  very  important  to  be  pointed  out. — Ever 
yours  truly,  J.  S.  Mill. 

Lord  Jeffrey. 

Derhy,  May  17,  1846. 
My  dear  N., — You  must  not  be  alarmed  at  my  not 
appearing  over  your  head  at  1 1  o'clock  on  Wednesday,  nor 
even  at  hearing  that  I  have  been  stopped  here  for  three  days 
by  illness.  I  am  still  far  from  being  as  well  as  when  we 
parted,  and  I  am  afraid  I  shall  look  paler  and  feebler  than 
ever  by  the  side  of  my  rosy  and  robustious  Chi^f.'  But  there 
is  no  help  for  it,  and  we  must  hobble  on,  I  fancy,  till  we  come 
to  a  dead  stop.  I  was  sincerely  grieved  to  hear  that  you,  too, 
had  one  of  those  remembrancers  of  mortality,  and,  I  fear,  with 
a  good  deal  of  sufiering.  All  that,  however,  I  was  glad  to 
learn,  was  over,  and  you  had  only  now  to  struggle  with  that 
slow  and  humiliating  convalescence  which  disappoints  the 
youthful  hopes,  and  lingers  out  the  daj'^  of  young  gentlemen 
of  three  score  and  ten,  or  thereabouts.  But  we  must  bear  it 
patiently,  as  one  of  the  ills  which  flesh  is  heir  to ;  and  truly 

»  Bojle,  Prenidcnt  of  the  Court  of  Sewion. 
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for  personages  with  so  little  flesh,  you  and  I  have  had  ra 

a  tedious  apprenticeship  to  this  art  of  bearing. — Ever  you 

J  P.  Jepfre 

Mrs.  Austin. 

Paris^  Jul^  1,  184 

Dear  Sir, — ^As  you  encouraged  us  to  submit  some  o 

proposal  for  an  article,  we  have  been  discussing^  what  w< 

be  most  agreeable  to  you,  most  consonant  with  the  teno 

i  the  Edinburgh  Review,  and  most  useful  to  the  good  ca 

fAnd,  first,  Mr.  Austin  thinks,  and  our  friends  here  (polil 
and  historical)  think,  that  there  is  great  room,  not  to 
need,  for  a  true  and  just  appreciation  of  the  various  viewi 
the  French  Revolution.  The  appearance  of  a  new  Histor 
that  event  by  M.  Louis  Blanc,  containing,  as  it  is  said,  i 
matter,  would  furnish  the  occasion.     But  it  is  by  no  mc 

^    '  my  husband's  wish  or  design  to  go  over  the  beaten  g^oun< 

the  events  of  that  period.    What  he  thinks  of  doing,  is  rat 
an  application  of  all  the  reflections  suggested  by  those  eve 

^  and  thoir  causes  to  the  actual  state  of  society,  and  more 

pecially  to  England.  His  own  views  are  profoundly  x 
sincerely  those  in  harmony  with  the  Edinburgh  Review, 
with  an  enlightened  and  progressive  aristocracy.  He  thii 
that  the  work  of  M.  Drost  furnishes,  among  others,  am 
matter  for  proving  that  such  an  aristocracy  might  h; 
averted  all  the  horrors  of  the  Revolution,  and  proposes 
point  out  by  what  moans.  We  are  constantly  struck  w 
the  evi]s  .  resulting  here  from  the  want  of  a  respec 
aristocracy.  Without  living  here  you  can  hardly  ima*; 
in  how  many  points  and  details  of  life — social,  literary-,  all 
short — the  want  is  felt  of  a  steady  counterpoise  to  individ 
am])itions  and  pretensi(ms.  I  have  often  made  the  remark 
M.  Gnizot,  ^'This  or  that  would  not  occur  if  you  had 
aristocracy."  I  need  not  say  that  he  always  assents,  of  eon 
in  the  sense  in  which  I  speak  ;  namely,  of  an  aristocn 
]>owerrully  controlled  by  public  opinion,  yet  reacting  on 
I  was  congratulating  him  the  other  day  on  the  character 
th<»  now  Pope  and  his  relations  with  the  French  GoverniiK^ 
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lie  replied,  "  I  consider  it  my  great  task  to  prove  to  mankind 
that  ancient  and  revered  institutions  are  not  inconsistent  with 
new  ideas,  and  not  unsusceptible  of  progress,  and  that  there- 
fore there  is  no  excuse  for  violence."  This  I  repeat,  because 
it  is  lefond  de  la  pensee  of  Mr.  Austin's  project.  He  believes 
there  would  not  be  an  idea  which  would  not  be  agreeable  to 
the  more  eminent  men  of  the  party  your  Review  represents. 
I  must  add  that  a  very  distinguished  friend  of  ours  has  put 
at  his  disposal  some  rare  and  precious  documents,  which  are 
virtually  in  our  hands.  Of  these  very  few  people,  even  here, 
know  the  existence.  Neither  Thiers,  Mignet,  nor  any  of  the 
historians  have  had  access  to  them,  and  indeed  they  are  gene- 
rally believed  to  have  been  destroyed.  I  must  also  claim 
3"our  secrecy  as  to  them.  They  are  the  manuscript  journals 
of  the  forty-eight  sections  of  Paris,  whence  emanate  day  by 
day,  and  hour  by  hour,  the  whole  revolutionary  movement. 
I  have  read  a  good  deal,  and  I  felt  as  if  I  saw  the  beating  of 
the  terrific  heart  of  that  l)ody  of  which  I  had  before  seen  only 
the  outwanl  movements. 

A  word  about  Dunoyer.  Perfectly  acceding  to  the  justice 
of  all  you  say  as  to  your  other  contributors,  Mr.  Austin 
wishes  me  to  make  this  remark  :  that  it  was  not  the  politico- 
economical  part  of  the  book'  which  he  intended  to  dwell 
upon,  thinking  that  of  subordinate  importance,  but  what  I 
may  more  properly  call  the  Social  Questions.  He  wished  to 
show  the  grounds  of  the  numerous  delusions  which  are  now 
more  or  less  current  throughout  the  world,  and  the  more 
coarse  and  violent  of  which  are  embodied  under  the  names  of 
Fourierism  and  Communism,  but  which,  under  more  moderate 
and  refined  forms,  and  especially  under  the  guise  of  humanity, 
find  their  way  into  all  classes.  He  wished  also  to  discuss  the 
matter  of  Centra lizat ion ^  its  good  and  evil,  and  its  limits,  or 
the  limits,  if  you  will,  of  the  opposite  principle,  the  "  laisser 
aller  or  laisser  faire ; "  what  the  State  ought  and  ought  not 
to  control,  and  so  forth  (including  the  question  of  an  estab- 
lished church).  Mr.  Dunoyer,  justly  disgusted  at  the  in- 
trusion of  the  State  into  everything,  has,  Mr.  Austin  thinks, 

«  "  De  la  Libert^  dn  TniTail." 
M  m 
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run  into  the  opposite  extreme.  Mr.  Austin  is  anxious  for  the 
reputation  of  an  excellent  book  and  an  excellent  man,  and 
says  he  should  take  it  as  a  great  favour  if  you  would  tell  him 
if  any  one  else  proposes  to  review  it. 

I  should  be  extremely  glad  to  hear  you  were  better.  If  it 
were  not  so  hot,  and  I  were  not  on  the  wing,  I  should  venture 
to  recommend  a  fortnight  of  Paris  air,  which  I  often  see  do 
wonders.  If  you  will  come  in  the  Winter  or  Spring,  I  will 
promise  you  a  cordial  '^  accueil "  from  many  men  as  agpreeable 
as  they  are  eminent.  The  Edinburgh  Review  is  one  of  those 
grand  monuments  they  cannot  rear,  and  look  at  with  envy. 
No  Review  has  ever  answered  well  *,  none  could  live  without 
stories,  and  no  newspaper  without  2k  feuilleton, — With  g^reat 
regard,  yours,  S.  Austin. 

Val Richer y  pres  LisieifXy  Jnly  27,  1846. 
Dear  Sir, — I  see  with  great  regret  that  a  fortnight  has 
passed  since  the  date  of  your  letter.  It  followed  me  to  a 
retreat  on  the  banks  of  the  Seine,  whither  I  had  fled  some- 
what precipitately  from  the  burning  heat  of  Paris,  and 
whither  my  husband  followed  me.  Thence  we  came  together 
to  pay  a  long-promised  visit  to  M.  Guizot  at  this  his  quiet 
and  charming  country  house,  an  old  Priory,  well  suited  to  its 
master  by  a  sort  of  simple  greatness.  My  husband  under- 
takes with  great  satisfaction  to  write  the  article  on  Centralis 
zation  for  the  January  Number.  He  says  it  would  be  im- 
possible for  him  to  do  justice  to  so  extensive  a  subject  for  the 
earlier  Number.  I  can  only  once  more  add  my  thanks.  The 
state  of  discouragement  and  dejection  in  which  I  have  so 
often  seen  my  husband,  arising  partly  from  j)hysical  causes. 
partly  from  very  positive  and  severe  external  calamities,  has 
been  by  so  very  far  the  greatest  evil  and  suffering  of  my  life,  that 
no  obligation  that  can  be  conferred  on  me  excites  my  g^rati- 
tude  so  warmly  as  any  stimuhis  or  encouragement  given  to 
him  to  employ  his  great  powers.  Poor  as  we  are,  the  profit 
arising  from  such  employment  is  with  me  a  consideration 
incomparably  inferior  to  the  other.  All  who  converse  with 
him  are  struck  with  his  extensive  knowledge,  and  his  t>rrtit 
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original  power  of  intellect,  and  all  wonder  and  regret  to 
jsee  them  unproductive,  none  more  than  our  excellent  and 
eminent  host.  I  shall,  therefore,  regard  you  without  the 
least  exaggeration  as  my  greatest  benefactor,  if  you  can 
incite  him  to  work,  and  I  see  that  he  has  now  the  strong- 
est desire  t^  contribute  what  may  be  agreeable  and  useful 
to  you,  as  well  as  to  the  public.  Nobody  is  more  sensible  to 
what  the  French  call  honiA  procetles  than  he,  and  I  may  add 
nobody  more  capable  of  showing  them  than  yourself.  My 
husband  says  he  proposes  to  endeavour  to  lay  down  the 
general  principles  which  distinguish  the  useful  application 
from  the  abuse  of  Cent ralizat ion,  and  to  show  by  various 
illustrations,  how  the  absurd  and  inopportune  interference  of 
some  governments  with  private  interests,  has  led  to  a  pre- 
judice against  central  control  in  ca!=es  where  it  is  desirable. — 
Sincerely  and  cordially  yours,  S.  Austin. 

Lonn  L.VNSDowxE. 

Jionihn,  July  3,  1846. 
Mt  dear  Sir, — I  have  received  your  obliging  letter,  and 
am  very  glad  you  can  make  way  for  an  article  on  the  subject 
of  Irish  Poor  Laws  in  the  Autumn  Number  of  the  Edinburgh 
Review.  The  difficulties  of  the  case  are  so  little  understood, 
and  any  mistake  committed  with  respect  to  it  so  irretrievable, 
that  I  am  sure  there  can  be  none  on  which  it  is  so  important 
to  enlighten  the  public  mind,  through  a  channel  so  popular. 
Nobody  understands  all  the  bearings  of  the  question,  both 
theoretically,  and  from  actual  observation  in  Ireland,  so  well 
as  Senior  does.  I  am  glad  that  Macaulay  ^  has,  for  the  sake 
of  his  History,  accepted  an  office  which  will  leave  him  so 
much  of  his  time  at  liberty  out  of  the  House  of  Commons,  as 
the  Pay  Office. — Your  faithful  and  sincere  servant, 

Lansdownk. 

'  Mttrmalay  was  appoint od  Paynmstor-CJoiicnil  of  tlw*  Aniiy,  in  tb**  Ad- 
nuniHtnition*f(iniuHl  by  Lonl  Jobn  Kusm»11  t>n  tbo  n>»i(niatiou  of  iW  Pi-el 
MiniAtn',  in  June,  IMG. 
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N.  W.  Senior. 

AuguH  5,  1846. 
My  dear  Napier, — ^The  Irish  article  has  been  considered  by 
Lords  Lansdowne  and  Monteagle.  Lord  Lansdowne  approves 
every  word,  but  Lord  Monteagle  suggests  considerable  altera- 
tions and  additions.  The  Edinburgh  Review  could  not  have  had 
a  more  important  duty  thrown  on  it  than  the  discussion  of  the 
Irish  Poor  Law.  An  anarchical  current  is  settings  agtiinst  the 
Irish  landlords,  and,  in  confidence,  I  may  state  my  suspicion 
that  the  Cabinet  is  not  unanimous.  Lord  Lansdowne  and  Lord 
Monteagle  are  in  the  utmost  anxiety.  This  is  an  apolog-y  for 
the  trouble  which  the  article  must  have  given  in  its  repeated 
corrections,  and  may  still  give. — Ever  yours,  N.  W.  S. 

August  14,  1846. 

My  dear  Napier, — I  return  the  revise.  It  is  so  correct 
that  you  may  send  it  to  Lord  John  as  it  is.  I  am  in  great 
alarm  about  the  measure.  I  had  a  long  talk  with  Afaeaulay 
yesterday,  and  found  him  almost  as  wild  as  Scrope^  himself. 
Lords  LantJdowne  and  Monteagle  say  the  same  of  others. 
One  thing  is  certain,  namely,  that  it*  the  attempt  to  extend 
the  Irish  Poor  Law  is  made,  it  will  break  up  the  Cabinet.  I 
am  certain  that  throe  at  least  of  the  present  Cabinet  will 
retire.  Of  course  Lord  John  is  not  responsible  for  tlie 
general  sentiments  of*  the  article.  It  is  not  to  be  supposed 
that  he  has  seen  it.  All  that  you  can  wish  is,  that  he  should 
express  no  disapprobation  of  its  publication,  though  he  may 
differ  from  me,  and  probably  does  differ  from  me  on  many 
j)oints.  I  trust  that  ho  will  express  no  disapprobation  with- 
out at  least  consulting  Lord  Lansdowne. 

Bv-the-bye,  we  are  to  be  congratulated  on  the  mode  in 
wliieh  Oregon  is  settled.  You  recolloet  the  outcry  against 
the  article.  AVell,  tlie  settlement  is  precisely  in  the  manner 
which  the  article  suggests.  The  only  stii>ulation  added  is, 
that  the  navigation  of  the  Columbia  shall  be  open  to  us,  but 

*  Author  <»f  thf  pamplilt't  on  Irisli  Poor  Laws,  \\\\\A\  foniKsl  the  text  for 
S'liior's  Art'u'h'. 
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this  is  merely  nugatory.  We  have  by  treaty  a  right  of 
iiavi*^tion  in  all  the  American  rivers.  If  Lord  Aberdeen,  as  . 
is  probable,  knew  this,  he  added  that  stipulation  merely  to 
l)lease  the  English  public  by  the  apiiearance  of  a  concession 
obtained.  And  Lord  John  and  Lord  Palmerston,  both  of 
whom  attacked  the  article,  now  join  in  declaring  that  the 
terms  of  the  treaty  (beinof  precisely  those  which  we  recom- 
mended) are  honourable  to  both  parties.  This  is  a  full  amende 
konorahh  to  us. — Ever  yours,  N.  W.  Sf:nior. 

AugnH  18,  1816. 
My  Dkak  Napieu,— I  shall  not  show  your  separate  lett<;r 
to  Ijord  Lansdowne ;  we  have  talked  the  matter  over  and 
cl()se<l  it.  He  is  too  busy  now  for  me  to  give  him  more  of 
my  conversation  than  is  necessary.  The  Government,  he  said 
to  me  the  other  day,  are  living  from  hand  to  mouth — so 
pn»psed  that  they  never  think  except  of  what  is  to  come  on 
next  day.— Ever  yours,  N.  W.  Senior. 

Loud  Jeffrey. 

Crai(jcrook,  August  27,  1846. 
My  Dear  Napier, — Empson,  I  believe,  has  suflSciently 
expressed  our  joint  opinion  on  your  case.  But  (chiefly  to  show 
you  that  I  have  not  slurred  or  neglected  it),  I  embody  my 
own  relative  wisdom  in  these  aphorisms: — Ut.  Li  ring  from 
hand  to  mouth,  does  not  signify  (at  least  in  this  case)  being 
in  imminent  danger  of  starvation,  but  only  the  necessity  of 
gobbling  down  one's  meals  in  a  hurry,  and  has  no  reference 
to  the  general  instability  of  the  Government,  but  only  to  the 
pressure  and  daily  worry  which  makes  it,  in  some  measure, 
unable  to  give  great  questions,  like  the  Irish  Poor  Law, 
suflieient  or  immediate  considerati(m.  2nd.  If  there  l)e  such 
a  difference  of  opinion  in  the  Cabinet  on  that  question,  as 
would  lead  to  a  break  up  of  the  Government,  it  must  neces- 
sarily have  that  effect,  whatever  is  printe<l,  or  rofuseil  to  1x5 
printed,  in  the  Edinburgh  Review.  3rd.  If,  however,  the 
differences  can  be  got  over,  so  as  to  admit  of  the  whole  Cabinet 
(it  may  Ikj  by  mutual  concessions)  agreeing  on  the  terms  of 
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such  a  Poor  Law,  it.  appears  to  me  impossible,  and,  chiefly, 
because  it  would  be  abominable^  in  any  leading  Cabinet  Minister 
to  help  to  compose,  and  at  any  rate  to  abet  and  instigate  the 
publication  of  an  article  tending  to  impugn  the  principles  of 
such  an  act,  and  to  excite  public  hostility  to  it,  especially  when 
that  Minister  knew  that  the  head  of  his  Cabinet  is  to  be  in- 
formed that  he  thus  recruits  for  opposition  to  one  of  the 
great  measures  of  his  Government.     4th.  The  only  ultimate 
schism,  therefore,  on  the  supposition  that  Loi*d  John  dissuades 
the  publication  as  adverse  to  the  measure  he  means  to  intro- 
duce, and  you  accordingly  decide  to  suppress  it,  will  be  with 
Senior  individually.     6th.  I  cannot  but  fear  that  Lord  John 
will  be  dissatisfied  with  the  article,  and  averse  to  its  ap|)ear- 
ance  in  the  Review.     If  he  intends  to  come  on  the  land  of 
Ireland  more  heavily  than  before,  or  even  to  enact  any  com- 
pulsory assessment  for  the  relief  of  able-bodied  paupers,  to  be 
levied  by  local  rates,  and  distributed  by  public  functionaries, 
I  do  not  think  he  can  possibly  approve  of  the  8coi>e   and 
doctrines   of  this   very  clever   dissertation.      But,    in    other 
respects,  he  will  find  it,  as  I  confess  I  do,  not  only  rash  and 
imprudent,  but  perilous  and  mischievous,  in  a  high  degree, 
to  the  interests  of  any  Government  which  professes  to  pacify 
Ireland  by  concilialion,  and  is  actually  in  concert  with  O'Con- 
nell  to  leave  rubbing  on  sore  places,  and  to  co-operate  for 
practical  good,  by  at  least  a  temporary  oblivion  (or  dissimula- 
tion) of  mutual   distrusts  and  causes  of  alienation.     With 
such  a  view,  what  must  a  Minister  think  of  the  tone  in  which 
the  passages  which  1  have  crossed  on  the  margin  of  your 
proof  are  conceived  ? — the  very  cleverest  and  most  important 
passages  in  the  whole  ]>aper,  nay,  for  the  most  part,  embody- 
ing most  weighty  truths  (though  with  much  exaggeration), 
but  palpably  calculated  to  excite  the  bitterest  resentment  in 
all    zealous    Irishmen,    and,    above    all,    alFording    the    most 
plausible  grounds   for  imputing  to  all   who   maintain  them, 
that  very  contempt  and   distrust  and   dislike  of  their   race, 
which  wo  have  always  abused  the  Tories  for  entertaining,  or, 
at  any  rate,  for  nianifosting,  though  in  reality  far  less  offen- 
sive tiian  those  in  which   it   is  now  proposed  that  a  reputed 
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organ  of  a  conciliatory  Government  is  to  indulge.  6th.  There 
18  so  much  talent  and  sense  and  vigour  in  the  article,  that  it* 
you  have  power  to  retrench  and  mitigate  the  objectionable 
passages,  I  should  be  extremely  desirous  of  its  being  retained. 
But  you  will  be  better  able  to  judge  of  this  after  it  has  been 
seen  by  Lord  John,  and  you  know  the  extent  and  grounds  of 
his  disnenliettf. — Ever  yours,  F.  Jeffrey. 

Lord  John  Russell. 

Woburn  Abbey^  September  8,  1846. 
My  dear  Sir, — I  am  very  much  obliged  to  you  for  allow- 
ing me  to  read  the  article  in  the  forthcoming  Number  of  the 
Edinburgh  Review.     I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  the 
Review  has  never  performtKl  a  more  praiseworthy  task  than  it 
will  accomplish  if  it  cures  the  blindness  which  would  induce 
Parliament  to  introduce  all  the  toads  and  vipers  of  the  English 
Poor  Law  into  Ireland,     The  article  is  well  calculated  to  per- 
form a  i)art  at  least  of  this  service.     On  the  other  hand,  I 
have  as  little  doubt  that  the  first  five  pages  are  likely  to 
j)revent  the  antidote  from  taking  efTeet.     To  hold  out  that 
franchises  and  rights  are  mere  obsolete  phrases;  that  Ireland 
would  be  better  under  a  despotism  than  with  a  free  Govern- 
ment; that  liberty  is  to  be  granted  to  that  country  only  as 
a  melancholy  necessity — these  are  doctrines  which  I  believe 
to  be  as  false  as  preposterous,  and  which,  I  am  sure,  would  be 
injurious  as  political  doctrines.     Indeed,  these  first  five  pages, 
standing  as  they  do  in  contradiction  to  what  all  Whigs  have 
maintained  from    1796  to   1846,  and  what  Sir  R.  Peel  has 
adopted  in  1846 — would  do  infinite  mischief  in  Ireland,  while 
they  can  give  no  satisfaction  in  England.     So  I  beg  the 
article^  may  be  confined  to  its  proi>cr  subject,  and  it  will  be 
admired  by  all  who  understand  Poor  Laws  and  Pauperism. — 
Yours  truly,  J.  Russell. 

*  The  Article,  with  the  ominsinn  of  the  fiwt  ftve  jiapi***  objectwl  to  l»y  I^ord 
RtisM'll,  Htan(L»  first  in  the  Number  for  October,  1816,  "  Pn>iK*ub«  for  cxteiul- 
\\\^  the  Iribh  Poor  Law." 
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Loud  Jeffrey. 

Cralgcroohy  Ockfder  12,  1846. 

My  dear  Napier, — Thank  you  for  your  prompt  answer  to 
my  inquiries,  which,  on  the  whole,  I  think  is  favourable.  It 
is  much  to  be  free  from  suffering,  and  to  know  the  cause  of 
distressing  feelings.  Neither  you  nor  I  can  now  look  for 
robust  or  unbroken  health,  but  we  may  still  find,  I  hope,  a 
reasonable  share  of  comfort,  ajid  even  of  enjoyment  under  a 
low  endowment  of  vitality.  As  to  inability  for  work,  or 
despair  of  amendment,  all  that  can  be  said,  I  fancy,  is  to  go 
on  working  as  long  as  we  can,  and  to  dwell  as  little  as  possible 
on  estimates  and  probabilities  where  we  have  reason  to  think 
that  the  odJs  are  against  us.  There  is  naturally  a  great  fund 
of  elasticity  both  in  our  minds  and  bodies,  which,  if  not  ex- 
hausted by  too  much  anxiety  and  reflection,  will  carr\'  us 
through  more  than  we  could  reckon  on,  and  should  be  lefk 
veiy  much  undisturbed  by  our  vain  meddling.  That  in^ouci- 
ance,  in  short,  about  itievilaUe  evils  with  which  nature  has 
blessed  the  inferior  animals,  should  be  transferred  as  far  as 
possible  into  the  philosophy  of  a  right  thinking  man.  And 
here  is  a  sermon  for  you,  to  which  on  a  quiet  Sunday  you  have 
no  right  to  object. 

I  have  got  your  new  Number  [October,  18IG],  and  pretty 
nearly  read  it  all  through.  It  is  not  what  can  be  called  lively, 
or  likely  to  be  popular  with  readers  for  amusement,  but  it  is 
a  singularly  instructive  Number,  and  on  sulyects  of  singular 
importance.  The  first^  article  is,  j>erhaps,  the  most  important, 
and  I  rather  think  the  best.  Loni  Kint/'-  begins  charmingly, 
both  as  to  writin<if  and  reasoninsr,  but  ix^i^  too  soon  into  lomr 
citations,  and  ends  as  it  seems  to  me  without  being  in  anv 
way  conij)leted.  Grofe'^*  is  not  very  good,  and,  in  so  far  as  I 
can  judge  without  reading  the  ])ook,  too  laudatory.  Both  the 
author  and  the  reviewer  seem  to  me  to  flounder  verv  heavily 
in  their  elaborate  theory  of  mythological  origins,  and  to  make 


'  *•  IVoiM»?%.'ils  for  «'xt«'inHnpr  tin-  Iri-^h  I*ix»r  I/iw,"  1>\  Snror. 
-'  *•  S|Hrrln'«.  and  Writiiiu>«  of  the  lat«'  Lnnl  Kiiij-,**  lt\  Sfiiior. 
"(iru'i   -,  lll>li.r\  1)1' (irm-c,"  li>   Mill. 
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out  nothing  between  tbem  against  the  simple  and  natural 
supposition  of  all  old  historical  fables  having  in  them  a  germ 
or  substratum  of  truth.  There  is  nothings  I  believe,  so  rare 
and  difficult  as  absolute  invention  or  pure  fiction^  nor  any- 
thing so  nearly  universal  as  engrafting  fiction  on  truth  by  the 
method  of  exaggeration  and  solution  of  difficulties :  and  have 
seldom  seen  anything  more  strained  and  pedantic  than  this 
attempt  to  deny  its  application  to  the  primaeval  history  of 
Greece.  I  also  think  the  revival  of  the  doubt  as  to  the  per- 
sonal identity  (or  unity  rather)  of  Homer  very  washy  and 
almost  puerile^  and  am  half  inclined  to  disable  the  learned 
author's  critical  taste  and  judgment  out  and  out,  when  I  find 
him  presuming,  in  his  zeal  for  his  paltry  Wolffian  heresy,  to 
describe  the  ninth  book  of  the  Iliad,  the  most  splendid  and 
glorious  perhaps  of  the  whole,  as  an  unworthy  interpolation ! 
I  read  it  all  through  this  mornings  and  am  entitled,  therefore, 
to  resent  this  blasphemy  on  this  old  testament  of  our  classical 
Scriptures.  The  Engliah  Lawyers  ^  is  pleasant  reading  on  the 
whole,  though  the  abstract  given  of  some  of  the  biographies 
is  too  dry  and  meagre.  I  do  not  know  what  ground  the 
reviewer  has  for  his  very  confident  assertion,  or  assumption 
rather,  that  the  profession — Judges  as  well  as  Counsel — is 
going  down,  and  deservedly,  in  public  estimation.  The  con- 
cluding part  about  Law  Education,  and  the  usuq>ation8  or 
embezzlements  of  the  Benchers,  seems  valuable  and  may  lead 
to  practical  good. 

I  am  glad  we  are  to  see  Macaulay,  but  he  must  take  care 
what  he  says  this  time. — Ever  yours,  F.  Jeffrey. 

T.  B.  Macaulay. 

Edinburgh^  Noreinber  5,  181G. 
My  dear  Napier, — I  had  hoped  that  I  should  find  you 
here,  but  on  my  arrival  I  learned  that  you  were  still  in  the 
country.  I  must  absolutely  start  to-morrow  morning  before 
daybreak;  and  in  truth  at  this  time  I  ought  not  to  be  where 
I  am  even  now.  I  must,  therefore,  give  up  the  exi)ectatiou  of 
8eein<jf  you.      Besides  the  pleasure  of  your  society,  I  had  a 

'  **  Lives  of  Einiiietit  LuwyerH,*'  by  Hiiywurd. 
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particular  motive  for  wishing  to  have  some  talk  with  you.  I 
am  charged  with  a  sort  of  embassy  from  Palmerston.  I  had 
some  talk  with  him  a  few  hours  before  I  left  London,  and  I 
found  that  he  was  very  desirous  to  lay  before  the  world  an 
explanation  of  the  late  transactions  in  Spain.  The  January 
Number  of  the  Edinburgh  Review  would,  he  thinks,  be  the 
very  thing.  The  article  would  be  written  by  Bulwer  at 
Madrid,  and  would  be  revised  by  Palmerston  before  it  was 
transmitted  to  you.  Of  course,  secrecy  would  be  necessary. 
Now,  have  you  any  objection  to  keep  the  last  place  in  the 
January  Number  for  such  an  article  ?  Be  so  kind  as  to  let  me 
have  an  answer  immediately,  for  the  distance  between  London 
and  Madrid  is  such  that  there  is  no  time  to  lose  ;  and  if  the 
paper  does  not  appear  in  January,  it  may  as  well  not  appear 
at  all.  If  you  approve  the  scheme,  let  me  know  what  is  the 
latest  day  on  which  the  manuscript  ought  to  be  in  your  hands. 
I  need  not  tell  you  how  much  pain  the  bad  accounts  of  your 
health  have  lately  given  to  me  and  to  your  other  friends  in 
the  South. — Ever  yours  truly,  T.  B.  Macaulay. 

Albantf,  December  15,  1846. 
My  dear  Napier, — I  was  sitting  down  to  write  to  you 
when  I  received  your  letter.  Things  have  turned  out  most 
unluckily,  but  you  must  not  think  that  I  have  neglected  you. 
As  soon  as  I  received  your  assent,  I  went  to  the  Foreign 
Office  and  wrote  to  Bulwer  myself  by  the  courier  who  started 
that  day.  He  answered  that  he  was  about  to  leave  Madrid 
for  the  country,  where  he  hoped  to  pass  a  few  days  in  preparing 
his  paper  for  you,  and  that  he  should  carry  all  the  official 
documents  with  him.  I  fully  expected,  therefore,  that  he 
would  be  able  to  do  what  was  wished.  To-day  I  have  received 
a  few  lines  from  him  written  evidently  in  great  discomposure. 
It  seems  that,  in  his  rural  retreat,  he  heai*d  of  the  late 
Ministerial  crisis  at  Madrid,  and  was  forced  to  hurry  back  to 
his  post.  He  declares  that  he  had  not  had  even  the  time 
necessary  to  draw  up  his  weekly  despatch  for  the  Foreign 
Office.  I  do  most  earnestly  hope  that  this  vexations  business 
will  not  really  be  injurious  to  the  Review.     I  am  encouraged 
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by  remembering  that  you  had  an  ample  supply  of  matter,  and 
that  the  Foreign  OflBice  article  ^  would  have  been  a  superfluity. 
I  shall  see  Palmerston  to-morrow,  and  condole  with  him  on 
this  disappointment.  I  am  truly  sorry  that  you  speak  mourn- 
fully of  your  own  health. — Ever  yours  most  truly, 

T.  B.  Macaulay. 

■ 

Lord  Jeffrey. 

December  11,  1846. 

My  dear  Napier, — I  send  you  the  last  of  these  weary 
proofs.  Empson  is  unreasonable  with  his  endless  corrections. 
It  will  be  a  relief  when  we  are  fairly  done  with  them ;  for  not 
only  does  his  dirty  linen  require  a  deal  of  washing,  but  he  will 
be  soiling  it  again  after  we  have  done  our  rinsings.  But, 
patience,  and  shuffle  the  cards. — Ever  yours,     F.  Jeffrey. 

This  refers  to  Empson's  article  on  "  David  Hume  "  in  the 
Number  for  January,  1847 — the  last  that  my  father  edited. 
He  died  on  the  1 1th  of  February.  The  following  tribute  to  his 
memory  appeared  in  the  Scotsman  shortly  after  his  death.  It 
was  written  by  Thomas  Thomson,  one  of  the  most  intimate 
and  valued  of  his  friends,  and  will  form  no  inappropriate  con- 
clusion to  this  collection. 

*'  Few  literary  men  in  this  country  have  been  more  in  the 
public  eye  for  the  last  thirty  years,  and  the  high  degree  of 
general  estimation  in  which  he  has  been  held  as  a  scholar  and 
a  gentleman,  will  be  readily  admitted  even  by  those  who  may 
have  entertained  no  partiality  for  the  opinions  of  which  he 
had  long  been  the  acknowledged  advocate.  It  was  at  a  very 
early  period  of  his  life  that  he  began  to  discover  a  decided 
bias  to  literary  pursuits,  preferably  to  the  more  active  and 
lucrative  occupations  in  the  law,  for  which  he  had  been  care- 
fully trained,  and  in  which  his  talents  and  great  attainments 
might  have  conducted  him  to  high  professional  success.  How 
far  a  more  than  usual  share  of  constitutional  sensibility  might 
have  impeded  his  progress  in   the   rough   and   contentious 

*  The  article*  on  the  '*  Sjiaiiish  Marriapt'*',"  by  lx»nl  I>.ilUnf;  ami  Bulwor,  \va> 
not  puhlishocl  till  Ai>ril,  ltit7. 
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business  of  the  law,  it  may  be  difficult  to  conjecture ;  but 
fortunately  for  the  public  as  well  as  for  himself,  his  pre- 
eminent acquirements  found  a  more  congenial  field  as  an 
academical  instructor  in  the  principles  and  rules  of  those 
branches  of  the  law  in  which  the  rights  of  parties  become 
embodied  in  written  documents,  and  in  the  illustration  of 
which  his  literary  tastes  happily  enabled  him  to  render  the 
study  more  graceful  and  attractive.  In  this  important  station 
he  had  been  placed  by  the  unanimous  voice  of  his  le<^al 
brethren ;  and  to  the  laborious  discharge  of  its  duties,  im- 
posing on  him  the  necessity  of  adapting  his  prelections  to  the 
prog^ssive  and  fluctuating  state  of  the  law,  he  continued  to 
devote  his  most  anxious  attention  down  (it  may  be  said  with 
literal  truth)  to  the  latest  hour  of  his  existence.  It  is  almost 
superfluous  to  add^  that  the  success  of  his  instructions  in  legal 
science  was  of  the  most  unequivocal  kind ;  and  to  his 
numerous  hearers  during  the  last  twenty  years,  it  would  be  a 
cause  of  bitter  regret  if  the  learned  and  elegant  compositions 
they  were  accustomed  to  admire  as  flowing  from  his  own  lips, 
should  be  allowed  to  perish  with  his  life.^ 

"  To  his  other  pursuits  more  purely  of  a  literary  character, 
it  would  be  difficult  to  do  justice  in  a  few  sentences.  Of  his 
earlier  contributions  to  some  of  the  leading  periodical  works 
of  the  day,  a  few  of  which  only  arc  known,  it  may  be  enough 
to  say  that  they  afforded  most  promising  specimens  of  rajiid 
advance  in  his  favourite  departments  of  moral  and  political 
science.  For  the  more  full  development  of  these  he  afterwards 
found  ample  opportunities  as  Kditor  of  the  Enn/clojirrtfia 
Brifannica  and  of  the  EiUnhurgh  lievieir.  The  former  of  these 
well-known  works  had  already  passed  through  several  editions, 
under  the  i^uidance  and  with  the  aid  of  men  of  verv  dis- 
tinguished  talents,  and  of  great  eminence  in  the  scieneos, 
when  Mr.  Na|>ier  was  invited  to  superintend  its  publication 
in  a  greatly  improved  form.  To  this  arduous  undertaking 
he  accordingly  devoted  himself  for  several  years  with  the 
utmost  zeal  and  perseverance,  and  with  the  utmost  success. 

I  think  it  ri^rlit  to  stjito  tluit,  in  olH'ilicncf  to  inv  fatlu'r's  own  dinvti«»ii«». 
'^  Uftiu'iH  on  ConvryjUH-in};  have  not  Urn  ))ul>li>lK>(l. 
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Independently  of  his  own  original  compositions,  he  was 
eminently  fortunate  in  securing  the  co-operation  of  some  of 
the  most  eminent  philosophers  and  scholars  of  the  age,  whose 
contributions  have  given  to  the  work  a  character  and  value 
which  have  justly  placed  it  beyond  all  competition.  And 
above  all,  the  admirable  skill  displayed  in  casting  and 
arranging  the  parts  of  which  this  vast  and  comprehensive 
whole  is  composed,  will  continue  to  afford  ample  evidence  of 
the  sound  judgment  and  taste  with  which  it  was  conducted 
and  accomplished.  Unlike  all  other  works  of  the  same  class, 
it  seems  destined  to  maintain  its  place  among  the  standard 
works  of  our  national  literature. 

'*  The  association  into  which  Mr.  Napier  was  thus  brought 
with  many  of  the  most  eminent  men  of  letters  of  the  age, 
became  an  excellent  prelude  to  his  labours  as  editor  of  the 
Edinburgh  Review,  In  the  conduct  of  that  brilliant  publica- 
tion it  is  well  known  that  he  was  preceded  by  men  of  the 
finest  genius,  as  well  as  of  the  purest,  firmest^  and  most  con- 
sistent principles ;  and  it  is  no  light  praise  to  say  that  this 
leading  organ  of  constitutional  and  liberal  doctrines,  and  of 
manly  and  enlightened  criticism^  suffered  no  decay  under  his 
steady  and  unflinching  management.  In  these  respects  the 
absolute  and  unassailable  purity  of  his  character  as  a  public 
man,  had  the  natural  consequence  of  bringing  him  into  close 
and  confidential  intercourse  with  many  of  the  highest  and 
most  influential  men  of  the  age ;  and  nothing  can  reflect 
brighter  honour  on  his  character  than  the  strict  fidelity,  and 
truthfulness,  and  independence  with  which  that  intercourse 
was  invariably  maintained.  Within  the  circle  of  his  private 
acquaintance — more  remarkable,  perhaps,  for  its  intimacy  than 
its  extent — his  memory  will  be  always  cherished  as  that  of  a 
most  intelligent,  kindly,  and  pleasing  companion — a  zealous, 
disinterested,  and  devoted  friend." 
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23  5 1   236;    article  on   George  the 
Fourth  and  Que«n  CnroHne,   238. 
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239;  rank  of  an  Historian  hiB  chief 
literary  ambition,  239  ;  Louiu  Phil- 
ip) »f,  i44  ;  his  chateau  at  Cannes, 
246  ;  iutiTview  with  King  Leo|M)hl 
at  I^ekcn,  247  ;  Duke  and  Duchess 
of  Kent.  247  ;  Ix>rd  Melbourne's 
alluHion  to  hirt  courtier-like  qualities, 
247;  hirt  S{)et'chcH  published  at 
(Minburgh,  250,  251 ;  basely  treated 
by  the  Melbourne  Oovemuteut,  25 1 ; 
character  of  Talleyrand,  252  ;  com- 
plains of  Macaulay  not  calling  on 
him  on  his  return  from  India,  260  ; 
Macaulay  and  EMii>Mon  anxious  to 
break  off  his  connection  with  the 
Review,  261  ;  no  believer  in  Lord 
Chatham's  madness,  261  ;  obliga- 
tions of  tlie  Review  to  Macaulay, 
266;  articles  respecting  Neutral 
Rights,  267 ;  alxandon^  by  the 
Whigs,  267 ;  Lortl  Melbourne  be- 
sotted by  Court  favour,  267  ;  ap- 
peals to  his  S]>coches  as  proofs  of 
his  adherence  to  the  Whig  creed, 
268 ;  Lord  MellH>urne*s  opinion  of 
Rurke  and  Robertson,  271,  272; 
threatens  to  start  a  new  £diubui-gh 
Review,  272  ;  condemns  I»rd  Dur^ 
ham's  conduct  in  Canada,  274  ;  dis- 
sertation on  Tarty,  275 ;  all  Ids  red 
hot  thot  remains  to  be  fired,  275; 
}x>rtraits  of  great  lawyers.  276,  277 ; 
dialoirues  on  Instinct  and  analysis  of 
Cuvier,  276 ;  finishes  his  sketch  of 
L>rd  North  at  Walmer  Castle.  277 ; 
tlie  Duke  of  Wellingt*>n,  277  ; 
WilberforeeandClarks4)n,  278,  285; 
misrepresentation  respecting  Lord 
Melbourne,  286 ;  Letter  to  the 
Queen,  286;  justifies  his  attacks 
on  his  old  colleagues,  286,  2N7; 
visits  the  Duke  of  Wellington  at 
Walmer,  298  ;  pro{Kises  the  I)uke*8 
health  at  the  l>ovtr  festival,  299; 
letter  tr»  the  Duke  of  Iknlford  on 
Education,  299 :  comnK  ntary  on 
the  Prinriftm,  300 ;  knows  I^>Iing- 
broke  by  heart,  300 ;  evils  of  scien- 
tific assemblages,  300;  disciiver)'  of 
the  compoi4itii>n  of  W^ater,  301  ;  hiB 
daughters  aUnuing  state,  301  ; 
hoax  about  his  death,  302 ;  Don 
Pedro  Cevallos,  308  ;  us^  the  Re- 
view as  a  Ministerial  jttumal  n^hile 
Lord  Chanc*ellor.  309 :  friendly  n'la- 
tions  with  L<»rd  Melbourne,  310; 
denies  the  covert  attick  im  O*('on- 
nell  tlirough  Wilkes,  311;  1ii>rd 
Melbourne's  reason  for  refusing  him 
the  Great  Seal,  311  ;  sensation 
caused  by  the  n>[H)rt  of  his  death. 

X 


31 3»  31 3 ;  death  of  his  mother^  316 ; 
her  remonstrance  against  his  be- 
coming Lord  Chancellor.  316;  baa 
experienced  the  nature  of  Whig 
gratitude,  316;  Macaulay's  profli- 
gate defence  of  Lord  Clive  and 
snip-snap  style,  317;  article  on 
Walpole  and  his  contemporariefl, 
323 ;  Sir  Samuel  Romilly,  325 ; 
Mill  unjust  to  the  aristocracy,  332  ; 
Macau  lay's  mistakes  res|)ecting  Na- 
tural Religion,  333 ;  condemns  the 
practice  of  making  de^eascil  {>ers<m8 
public  pro{>erty,  333  ;  Romilly  and 
the  Quarterly  Review,  335  ;  dis- 
approves of  the  publication  of  Ro- 
milly's  Memoirs,  336 ;  alMurd  pas- 
sage in  Macaulay  on  the  immortal- 
ity  of  the  soul,  337  ;  demonstration 
by  Cuvier  of  the  susi)en«ion  of  the 
laws  of  nature  in  tiie  creation  of 
the  human  s{>eciex,  337 ;  Romilly's 
|X)rtrait  at  Holland  House  be- 
queathtnl  to  him  by  Lord  Holland, 
338 ;  Macaulay 's  article  on  Lord 
Holland,  351  ;  his  affection  and 
a<lmiration  for  Jeffrey,  355  ;  re- 
signation of  the  Melbimme  Ministry, 
356  ;  Macaiday's  article  on  Warren 
Uabtinirs,  359;  judicial  promotions 
in  Edinburgh,  360 ;  disregarded 
party  in  making  judicial  ai)|M}int- 
ments,  361 ;  Lord  Normanbv  s  Irish 
administration,  374-76 ;  his  Po- 
litical PhiUwophy,  386 ;  Lord  Camp- 
l)eirB  speeches,  402,  404,  4I8  ; 
Macaulay  and  Jack  Campbell  re- 
nowncil  as  bores,  403 ;  Roebuck 
on  French  Criminal  Jurisprudence, 
4O4 ;  ascribes  the  article  on  LoyoU 
to  Macaulay,  403,  404  ;  Lord  Hol- 
land's letter  respecting  Marshal 
Ney,  405,  407,  408 ;  Campbeirs 
services  as  a  Law  refcHiner,  41 8 ; 
was  a  contributor  to  the  first  No. 
of  the  Edinburgh  Review,  433 ; 
Letter  to  Sir  James  (traham  on  Law 
Reform. 436;  quarrel  with  Mr.  Na- 
pier, 438;  his  Political  Philosophy, 
438,  462  ;  lives  of  Men  of  I>etU>rs, 
487;  meets  Ix»nl  Melbourne  at 
Lady  Holland's,  487. 
Brown  (Dr.  Thomas),  7,  17,  2^,  50, 

107.  173- 
Browne  (Dr.  Jamcs\  10,  62.  94. 

Brj  ant  (William  CuUen^,  130. 

Brydges  (Sir  Egvrton\  147-49* 

Buchanan  ((ro«>rge\  22. 

Buller  (Charles),  291,  292,  326,  370, 

37'- 
Bulwer  (E.  L.,  Lonl   Lyttoii\  o»m- 
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plains  of  the  unfriendliness  of  the 
Review,  84;  thinks  his  Novels 
deserving  of  notice,  85  ;  represents 
St.  Ives,  86,  noit ;  article  on  Society 
in  England  and  France,  loi,  103; 
his  Siamese  Twins,  104,  105  ;  Sir 
Egerton  Brydges,  147,  148;  Sir 
Thomas  Browne,  182 ;  Paul  de 
Kock  and  Chateaubriand,  183,  184  ; 
his  work  on  Athens*  184,  190,  194 ; 
Sir  Henry  Vane,  184, 196  ;  Macau- 
lay's  article  on  Lord  Bacon,  194, 
195;   defence  of  the  Whigs,  297, 

303.  3",  313. 
—  (Henry,  Lord  Dalling),  341,  343, 

538,  539- 
Bunyan  (John),  119,  120. 

Burke  (Edmund),  28,  270,  284,  342, 

466. 

Bury  (Lady  Charlotte),  230,  232,  234. 

Byron  (Lord),  96,  123, 


C. 


Cagliostro  (Count),  125,  129. 

Campbell  (John,  Lord  Campbell), 
Member  for  Edinburgh,  148  ;  con- 
demns the  conduct  of  the  Melbourne 
Ministry  to  Brougham,  175,  noie  \ 
his  Speeches,  402,  418 ;  Lord  Chan- 
cellor of  Ireland,  404,  noU ;  not 
always  a  Whig,  418;  origin  of  the 
nickname  of  Plain  John^  511,  note ; 
Denman  mad  about  Privilege,  515  ; 
Lives  of  the  Lord  Chancellors',  515 
522,  5^6. 

—  (Thomas),  11,  185,  186,  190,  368. 
Canning  (George),  24,  41,  109,  169, 

239»  274»  336. 

—  (Lady),  79. 

Capefigue  (M.).  330« 

Carlisle  (Lord),  316. 

Carlton  (Mrs.),  185,  186. 

Carlyle  (Thomas),  devotes  himself  to 
German  literature,  77 ;  education 
in  Germany,  78 ;  meditates  an  essay 
on  Byron,  96 ;  on  Napoleon,  07  ; 
Taylor's  German  Poetry,  10 1  ; 
Fashionable  Novels,  102  ;  Jeremy 
Bentham,  102,  103 ;  prefers  the 
Edinburgh  Review  as  a  vehicle  for 
luH  contributions,  112;  English 
Universities,  113;  proposes  an  essay 
on  Luther,  114,  115;  evils  of  pro- 
lixity, 116;  state  of  Authors,  116  ; 
article  on  Characteristics,  117,  118; 
hirttory  of  the  French  Revolution, 
118.  119,  123;  death  of  his  father, 
I2i;  Corn  Liw  Rhymes,  122,  124, 


125 ;  character  of  Lord  Byron,  123, 
124;  sends  Taylor's  German  Poetry 
to  Goethe,  125  ;  criticism  on,  126 ; 
his  want  of  books,  130 ;  aspects  of 
poetical  literature  in  France,  348, 

349- 
Camot,  252. 

Castlereagh  (Lord),  169,  213,  214. 

Cathcart  (Lord  Alloway),  59. 

Cavendish  (Henry),  301,  305,  315. 

Cevallos  (Don  Pedro),  308. 

Chalmers  (Dr.  Thomas),  64. 

Channing  (W.  E.),  70,  78. 

Chateaubriand,  183,  184,  252. 

Chatham  (Lord),  138,  141,  144,  352, 

259,  261.  266,  304,  469.  474. 
Chesterfield  (Lord),  139. 
Churchill  — ,  467. 
Clanricarde  (Lady),  239. 
Clarkson  (Thomas),  259, 278, 279,  285. 
Clerk  (John),  32. 
Clinton  (Fynes),  190. 
Clive  (Lord),  278.  -283,  291,  293,  294, 

316-18. 
Cochrane  (Lord),  12. 
Cockbum  (Henry,  Lord  Cockbom), 

473.  511-13.  515*  519- 
Coleridge  (8.  T.),  116. 

Collier  (Jeremy),  330,  331. 

Congreve,  21,  330. 

Constable  (Archibald),  6,  10,  17,  21, 

35. 
Coplestone  (Dr.  E.),  3,  7,  13,  72,  note. 

Comwallis  (Lord),  395. 

Cousin  (M.),  70,  482. 

Craig  (Sir  J.  G.),  410,  468. 

Croker  (John  Wilson),  98,  no,  X19, 
286,  410,  412. 

Croly  (Rev.  George),  322. 

Crombie  (Dr.),  94,95,  227.    ■ 

Cimninghame  (John,  Lord  Cunning- 
ham), 189. 

Cuvier,  333,  337. 


D. 


D'Aguilar  (Colonel),  215. 

D'Arblay   (Madame),  133,  389,  395, 

410-12,  426. 
D'Aubigne  (Merle),  448. 
Davidson  (John),  22. 
Defoe  (Daniel),  120,  508. 
Degerando,  i,  8. 
De  Kock  (Paul),  183. 
Denman  (Lortl),  172,  233,  316,  505, 

508,  509,  514*  519- 
Dickens  (Chiirles),  348,  398,  417,  432, 

502,  505. 
Dickson  (Sir  Alexander),  215. 
Dryden,  120. 
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Dudley  (LorJ),  274. 
Diiiicannon  ^Lor«l),  458. 
DiiiuI.iK  (Prert»Ie»t),  23. 
Dunoyor  (M.),  529. 
Durham  (Lord),  150,  151,  152,  178, 
225,  229.  231. 


£. 


EjiHtcrn  question,  338,  339,  341. 

Kl  Donulo,  321.  323. 

Eldon  (Lonl),  7.71,  274,  473. 

Elliott  (Kbciiezor),  122. 

Ellia  ^T.  ¥.\  79.  82. 

EmpHon  (William),  62,  100,  102,  105, 

120,  129,  177,  178,   197.  198,  231. 

420,  438,  444,  448,  462,  486,  487, 

508.  509,  514.  525,  539. 
EncyclopiifdiaBritaumca :  Supplement 

to,  6,  10,  36-38,  40,  51  ;    Seventh 

edition    of,    10,    52-5;     Quarterly 

Re\-iew  on,  347. 

—  Edinburgh,  11,  54,  194. 

—  Metropolitona,  52. 
— RteV,  52. 
KrHkine  (Lord),  276. 


F. 


Fairish  (William),  460. 
Fannhawe  (Colonel),  215. 
Farquhar.  330,  343,  368. 
FerguKon  (Dr.  Adam),  22,  23. 
Fitzwilliam  (Lord),  465,  466. 
Fletcher  (Gr^orge).  326. 
Fonblanque  (Albany),  200,  394. 
Forlxw  (Profesdor  J.  D.),  363,  388. 
Ford  (Kichanl),  422,  424. 
Forster  (John),  508. 
Fox   (Charlcfi  Jamcm),  28,  271,  273, 

284.351-3,  408. 
—  (Colonel),  215. 
Franci8(Sir  P.),  261,  337,  342. 
Frtderic  the  Groat,  368,  369,  381. 


G. 


Grarat,  25. 

George  the  Thinl,  288,  317,  448, 469. 

George  the  Fourth,  81,  274,  276. 

GcaeniuM,  115. 

Gibba  (Sir  Vicary),  276. 

Gifford  OVilliam),  3. 

GilUe«(Dr.),5i. 

GlailHt4n»o   (W.  E.),    288,   330,  331, 

400,  419. 
r;icig  (Ucv.  G.  R.).  331.  34^.  343- 
Gtunooe,  35,  367.  368. 

2 


Glcnelg  (Lord>,  232,  375,  460. 
Godwin  (William),  107,  116. 
Goethe,  102,  125.  181,  348. 
Goldsmith,  (Oliver),  426. 
Gordon  (Lady  Duff),  501. 
Graham  (Sir  JameH),i56, 178,436, 526. 
Grand  Juric8  uhcIcsh,  515. 
Grant  (Sir  W\),  277,  287. 
Greg  (W\  R.),  456. 
Grenville  (Lord)  29,  261,  284. 
Greville  (Charles  C.  F.),  79,  521. 
Grey  (Charles,  Earl),  42,   127,    129, 
148,  151,  177,  226,  231,  251,  374. 

—  (Henry,  Earl),  516-18,  520. 

—  (Sir  GeoiTge),  278,  389. 
Grote  (George),  26,  536. 
Grotius  (Hugo),  306,  353,  496. 
Guizot,  83.  320,  327,  482,  507,  510, 

530- 
Gurwood  (Colonel),  249. 


H. 


ILihn-Hahn  (Countess),  456. 

Hall  (Capt;iin  B.),  249. 

Hallam  (Henry),  72,  73,  320,  348, 

463- 
Hamilton  (Tighe),  229,  note, 

Hamilton  (Sir  W^illiam),  70,  78,  94, 

107,  113,  468.  482, 
Ham{Klen  (John),  120,  I3i,  126. 
Ham|Klfn  (Dr.  R.  D.),  176. 
Harc-ourt  (Hev.  W.  V.),  300,  301. 
HuHtings   (Warren),    342,    343,    346, 

359.  367.  370. 
Haywanl  (A.).  424.  431,  456,   507, 

^^"^^  J  ^ 

Hazlitt  (Willhm).  21,  70,  199,  2^.7 

Helps  (Sir  Arthur).  477. 

Helvetiuri  quotcil,  85. 

Hi-nley  (Lord),  132. 

Herbert  (Algernon),  1 46. 

Hildebrand,  461,  476,  484.  488. 

HobU's,  104,  447. 

H(Klg»on  (l>r.  W.  B.),  45. 

Holland  (lionl),   28,  187,   223,   a6i, 

273,  33-^.  339.  347.  350,  405.  407. 
409. 

H«>me  (.Tohn\  22,  33. 

Hoi)e  (John),  360. 

Hope  ^Hioman),  116. 

HoppuH  (lYofcDSfir),  49,  note. 

Homer  (Francih).  424,  436. 

Houghton  (Lonl),  519. 

HumUildt  (A.  Von).  12. 

Hume  (David),  239.  463. 

Hunt  (Leigh),    330,   331.    346.   351, 

365-7- 
Hu^kil»on  (William),  39,  41,  43-5, 

S8.  169,  2  j6,  303,  307,  405. 
N  n 
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Innes  (Cosmo),  165. 

India  :  Penal  Code,  1 83,  263,  294. 

Ireland :  Catholic  emancipation,  2, 42  ; 
Church  property,  149,  153,  156; 
Coercion  Bill.  177,  370,  374;  pay- 
ment of  the  Catholic  deigy,   150, 

37a.  449.  453,  467>  5'6. 


J. 


Jacquemont  (Victor),  155,  314. 

Jeffrey  (Francis,  Lord  Jeff^y),  article 
on  Beauty,  13-15;  resigns  the  editor- 
ship of  the  Edinburgh  Review,  60- 
63 ;  articles  on  Lady  Fanshawe  and 
Felicia  Ilemans,  68,  69 ;  appointed 
Lord  Advocate,  98 ;  speech  on  the 
Keform  Bill.  110,  11 1  ;  Macaulay's 
article  on  Hampden,  1 26 ;  Carlyle's 
genius  and  defects,  126;  Bryant's 
poems,  130;  melancholy  forebod- 
ings on  Macaulay's  departure  to 
India,  141  ;  appointed  a  Judge, 
164 ;  life  of  Mackintosh,  164,  165  ; 
Macaulay  on  Lord  Bacon,  191  ; 
differences  between  Lord  Brougham 
and  Mr.  Napier,  219;  deprecates  the 
return  of  a  Tory  administration,  221; 
against  an  extensionof  the  franchise, 
22a;  concurs  with  Lord  Brougham  in 
his  reprobation  of  war,  223  ;  Broug- 
ham's remarkable  article  on  George 
the  Fourth  and  Queen  Caroline, 
141 ;  disbelieved  the  report  of 
Brougham's  death,  302 ;  rejoices 
that  the  land  is  not  to  be  darkened 
by  the  extinction  of  so  great  a  light, 
303 ;  Brougham's  ferocious  attack 
on  the  Government  and  parallel 
between  himself  and  Lord  Chat- 
ham, 304 ;  Watt  and  the  composi- 
tion of  Water,  305;  kindness  of 
old  friends,  320  ;  general  opinion  of 
Macaulay  as  a  debater,  320;  Sir 
Walter  Rjileigh,  320;  unfavourable 
opinion  of  Raleigh's  character,  321  ; 
his  friendship  with  Dickens,  348  ; 
dissolution  of  Parliament.  348 ; 
judicial  promotions  in  E<linburgh 
362 ;  Brougham's  kindness  to  all 
who  do  not  cross  his  path,  363  ; 
his  bad  health,  373 ;  intends  to 
take  shelter  at  Torquay,  386  ; 
declines  to  review  Brougham's 
politics,  3S6  ;  delighted  with  Ma- 
caulay's article  on  Frederic,  3S7 ; 
comments  on    articles    by    Senior, 


Forbes,  Spedding,  Merivale,  and 
Sir  George  Grey,  387-9;  Fanny 
Bumey,  389 ;  declines  to  review 
Homer's  Memoirs,  424 ;  republishes 
his  contributions  to  the  Edinburgh 
Review,  433 ;  dedication  to  Sydney 
Smith,  433;  reply  to  Sir  Walter 
Scott,  434-6 ;  Brougham's  letter  to 
Sir  James  Graham,  436  ;  articles  by 
Lord  Monteagle,  Brewster,  Mrs. 
Austin,  Lewes,  Baden  Powell, 
Empson,  436-8  ;  suggests  Macau- 
lay, Empson,  or  Mill  to  review 
Brougham's  Political  Philosophy, 
438 ;  submits  his  Preface  to  Mr. 
Napier,  439,  440  ;  presentation  copy 
of  his  Reviews  to  Mr.  Napier,  441 ; 
his  admiration  of  Senior's  article  on 
Ireland,  455  ;  conmients  on  articles 
by  Mill,  Barrow,  Rogers,  Greg, 
Hayward,  455,  456;  no  improve- 
ment in  his  health,  474 ;  Macaulay 
on  Chatham,  474;  Brewster's  fine 
writing,  475;  edits  Morehead's 
Philosophical  Dialogues,  485  ;  death 
of  Sydney  and  Bobus  Smith.  486 ; 
helps  Empson  to  finish  his  proo&, 
486;  Brougham's  Lives  of  Men  of 
Letters,  487;  declines  to  write  the 
life  of  Sydney  Smith,  487 ;  Hilde- 
brand  inferior  to  any  of  Stephen's 
articles,  488 ;  Diokens's  proposal  to 
write  on  Capital  Punishment,  504  ; 
Lord  Denman's  article  on  Privilege 
of  Parliament,  505 ;  thinks  it  has 
little  bearing  on  the  argument,  511; 
his  opinion  of  Campbdl's  Lives  of 
the  Lord  Chancellors,  525,  526; 
detaine<l  by  illness  at  D^by,  527  ; 
the  Irish  Poor  Law,  533 ;  Empson's 
article  on  David  Hume,  539. 

Jesuits,  354,  390,  399. 

Jews.  80,  93,  97. 

K. 

King  (Lord),  70,  480.  536. 
Kinnaird  (Lord),  405,  407,  408. 
Knight  (R.  P.),  72. 
Knighton  (Sir  W.),  275,  mrfe. 
Knox  (John),  22. 


Lamennais  (Abb^,  348. 

Lansdowne    (Lord),    187,    198,    273, 

450.  457,  531.  53^-. 
Larduer  (Dr.  Dimiysius),  93,  loi. 
La  Romii^uiferc,  25 
La>'ne2,  390. 
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licach  (Sir  John),  271,  274. 

Lee  (Dr.  Juhii)*  ^2,  194. 

Leibnitz,  34. 

Lo  Marchant  (Sir  D.).  469. 

Leo]><>ld  (King),  247. 

I..eHKing.  2f  7,  463.  464,  507. 

Leweri  (George  Henry),  1 25.  413,  437, 

445,  4^).V  507* 
Lewin  (Sir  G.  C.)f  71.  72,  461,  480, 

495.  5i9» 
Lister  (Thomas  Honry),  84,  149,  153, 

284,  285,  nuit, 

Liverpool  (LonI),  43.  274. 

Iy>u^hbon>ugh  (Lord),  276,  287. 

Loyola,  378,  390,  397.  399.  403. 

Luther,  280,  2K1. 

Lyndhuntt  (Lord),  170,  350. 


M. 


Mocaulay  (Thomas  Babington),  his 
letters  to  Mr.  Napier,  63 ;  his  con- 
tributions to  the  E<lin burgh  Re- 
view, 63;  the  Utilitarian  theory 
an<l  the  DentbamiteM,  66,  68,  69 ; 
article  on  Southey,  71,  76;  omis- 
sions in  his  article  on  tbe  Utili- 
tarian theory,  76 ;  ornamental  writ- 
ing admissible  in  ]>oriodicals,  77; 
Robert  Montgomery  and  puffing. 
80 ;  romantic  |M>etry  of  the  Italians, 
^i  9.V  '55!  his  opinion  of  Nie- 
buhr,  82  ;  declines  to  review  Broug< 
ham's  speech  on  Slavery,  83 ;  pro- 
poses ui  article  on  the  recent 
revolution  in  France,  83;  indig- 
nant at  Brougham's  interference, 
89 ;  his  threatened  soceMsion  from 
the  Review,  91  ;  reconciliation  with 
Mr.  Napier,  93 ;  lias  agree<1  to 
write  an  account  of  French  politics 
for  Lardner's  Cyclopaedia,  93;  ar- 
ticle on  the  Jews,  93,  97 ;  casti- 
gaticm  of  Croker,  98 ;  Brougham's 
handsome  con<luct,  99;  article  on 
Sa<ller,  99,  100 ;  speech  on  the 
Reform  ]3ill,  110;  Jeffrey's  speech, 
1 10 ;  Moore*s  life  of  Lord  Byron, 
112;  Croker*s  e<lition  of  Boswell, 
119;  articles  on  John  Bunyan  and 
John  Hani|Klen,  119,  120,  121; 
Croker's  reply,  120,  121  ;  L(^rd 
Burleigh,  121,  137;  Carlyle's  un- 
known tongue,  122  ;  Dumont's  life 
of  Mirabeau,  127,  ia8,  129;  re- 
turned for  I..ee<ls,  130,  131  ;  Secre- 
tary to  the  iioard  of  Control.  131  ; 
lioni  Mahon  and  tlie  War  of  the 
Spaninh  Sncreiwion.  130,  132;  ar- 
ticle on  Walpole,  138,  139;  A.kcu- 


side's  epistle  to  Curio,  139;  Lord 
Chenterfic'ld'H  letters,  139:  Lord 
BjTon's  criticism  unworthy  of  re- 
futation, 140  :  up|)ointed  a  Member 
of  the  Council  of  India,  1 40 :  article 
on  Lord  Chatliam,  144 ;  farewell 
letter  to  Mr.  Napier  on  his  de- 
parture for  India  1 44 ;  pro])oses 
articles  on  Mackinto<fh,  Voltaire, 
and  Miss  Austen,  144,  145  ;  article 
on  MackintoHh's  History  of  the 
Revolution,  154;  health  and  occu- 
pations at  Calcutta,  155  ;  his  classi- 
cal studies,  173;  article  on  Lord 
Kicon,  174,  180,  182;  Trevelyan's 
article  on  the  Thuym^  180,  192 ; 
determines  to  learn  (verman  during 
the  homeward  voyaL;e,  181  ;  Penal 
Code,  182;  hiri  feelings  towanls 
Hannah  Mure,  192 ;  Sir  William 
Temple  and  Lonl  Clive,  192,  193; 
date  of  his  departure  from  India, 
193;  returns  to  Englaud,  255; 
prefers  literature  to  politics,  255 ; 
Mr.  Napier's  correspondence  with 
Wallace,  256;  is  not  successful  in 
crit'cising  works  <>f  gonius,  256 ; 
his  objections  to  writing  about  Sir 
Walter  Scott,  257;  position  and 
aims  of  Lonl  Brougham,  261  ;  ex- 
plains his  reasons  for  not  callint;  on 
Lo^l  Brougham,  263 ;  proposed 
article  by  Em()Son  on  the  Indian 
Penal  Code,  263  ;  st.*ito  of  the  I*res« 
in  India,  264  ;  intends  to  commence 
his  History-  of  England,  264  ;  pro- 
pi  >ses  to  bring  it  down  to  the 
death  of  George  the  Fourth,  265  ; 
the  Mackintosh  pa]>erH,  265 ;  re- 
ceives a  challenge  fn»m  Mr.  Wal- 
lace, 26S  ;  articlo  on  Sir  Wdliam 
Ttmplc,  270;  objects  to  write  on 
the  politics  of  the  day.  277  ;  Itxdian 
romantic  poetrj',  278 ;  arrives  at 
Florence,  282 ;  Lords  }'(n>ugham 
and  Durham,  283  ;  article  on  Glad- 
stone, 288 ;  meets  (ThMUtone  at 
Rome,  288  ;  meets  Lord  Brougham, 
289;  c<mimend'«  Mr.  Napier's*  con- 
duct in  regard  to  Iii>rd  Bnuigham, 
289 ;  diaries  Buller's  desire  to  be- 
come a  contnbut4>r,  291  ;  Mini**- 
terial  changes,  293 ;  accepts  Lord 
Melbourne's  offer  of  the  Svcrctary- 
sldp  at  Wnr,  with  a  seat  in  the 
Cabinet.  293 ;  re-idecl«l  for  Eilin- 
burgh,  314:  Article  (»ii  Ix>rd  Clive, 
313,  314;  has  not  succeeded  as  a 
debater,  320 ;  SMCiK'h  on  the  (*hina 
(pie-tion.  321  ;  i»rn|)OHes  t*)  write 
on  RomiUy's  Memoirs,  32a;  article 
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on  Ranke,  329,  330;  Gladstone's 
Church  Principles,  330,  331  ;  Comic 
Dramatists  of  the  Restoration,  330, 
341,  342  ;  death  of  Lord  Holland, 
331 ;  his  views  on  the  Eiistem  quest- 
ion 338,  339,340;  would  have  re- 
signed had  Lord  Palmerston  resign- 
ed 341 ;  paper  on  the  Eastern  quest- 
ion revised  by  Lord  Palmerston,  341 ; 
article  on  Warren  Hastings,  342, 
346,  347,  352,  364  ;  article  on  Lord 
Holland,  350,  351,  352  ;  not  dis- 
appointed by  the  elections,  352 ; 
considers  his  lot  one  of  the  most 
enviable  in  human  life,  353 ;  Ste- 
phen's article  on  the  Port  Royalists 
praised  to  the  sines,  353 ;  his  stu- 
dent's cell  in  Ihe  Albany,  365 ; 
Leigh  Hunt,  365 ;  blunder  about 
the  Vicar  of  Wakefield,  367 ;  de- 
light with  which  he  has  begun  his 
History,  367  ;  want  of  information 
about  Scotch  affairs,  367 ;  Henry 
the  Fifth,  368 ;  article  on  Frederic 
the  Great,  368,  378 ;  never  was  so 
little  pleased  with  any  performance, 
381 ;  condeinn's  Brewster's  treat- 
ment of  Whewell,  377, 380  ;  speech 
on  the  Corn  Laws,  381  ;  his  diction 
criticised,  382 ;  phrases  unsuitable 
in  a  History  admiissible  in  a  Review, 
382  ;  mistaken  notions  about  the 
dignity  of  History,  383  ;  colloquial 
expressions  used  by  Addison,  385  ; 
urged  to  republish  his  reviews, 
385 ;  Rio  and  his  History  of  the 
Chouans,  392 ;  decides  against  re- 
publishing his  reviews,  393  ;  danger 
of  republication  illustrated  in  Fon- 
blanque's  case,  394  >  Perizonius's 
theory  about  the  early  Roman  His- 
tory, 395 ;  his  Roman  ballads,  395  ; 
disappointed  with  Austin's  artide 
on  List,  395  ;  blunders  about  Duel- 
ling, 395,  396;  objections  to  writ- 
ing about  Romilly,  397 ;  Sewell's 
lectures  on  Moral  Philosophy,  397  ; 
bespeaks  Dickens's  book  on  Ame- 
rica, 398  ;  Lord  Palmerston  an  ex- 
cellent writer,  398,  401 ;  declines 
to  review  Dickens,  408 ;  success  of 
his  Roman  Lays,  410,  411,  426; 
Madame  d'Arblay,  410,  411,  412, 
426 ;  consents  to  the  republication 
of  his  reviews,  411,  412  ;  Professor 
Wilson's  handsome  conduct,  411, 
412  ;  would  have  given  up  writing 
for  the  Review  but  for  Mr.  Napier, 
425  ;  bespeaks  Miss  Aikin's  Life  of 
Addison,  426 ;  Lord  Mahon's 
memoirs  of  Condd,  427,  447;  Miss 


Aikin's  blunders,  427;  saoceas  of 
his  collected  reviews,  428 ;  Jeffrey 
at  work  on  his  collection,  428 ; 
Brougham's  freaks,  428 ;  partikl  to 
his  paper  on  Addison,  429;  Ad- 
dison's papers  on  the  Restoration 
of  Noses  and  pleasures  of  the 
Imagination,  430;  Scotticisms  of 
Robertson. and  Scott,  430;  little 
Dicky  and  Addison,  431 ;  state  of 
the  Peel  Mimstry,  431,  432  ;  de- 
dicates his  Reviews  to  Jeffrey,  434 ; 
reign  of  George  the  Third,  448, 
465,  466,  469,  474;  Emp3on*8  ar- 
ticle on  Bentham,  448 ;  Broug- 
ham's absurdities  448;  payment  of 
the  Irish  Catholic  priests,  449 ; 
does  not  expect  to  be  again  re- 
turned  for  Edinburgh  451  ;  Me- 
moirs of  Bardre,  451,  458,  465 ; 
Senior's  article  on  Lreland,  451, 
452  ;  opinion  of  Jefirey's  writings, 
452  ;  Brougham  and  Jeffrey  com- 
pared, 453 ;  agaiiist  publi&hlug  an 
extra  Nimaber  of  the  Review,  458 ; 
Stephen's  articles,  459  ;  his  opinion 
of  Lessing,  464 ;  speech  on  Ireland, 
465  ;  proposes  a  review  of  Burke's 
life  and  writings,  466 ;  Walpole's 
letters  to  Mann,  466 ;  the  Clapham 
Sect,  467  ;  visit  to  Edinburgh,  467 ; 
monument  to  the  republicans  trans- 
ported by  Pitt,  468 ;  substitutes  an 
article  on  the  last  yean  of  Lord 
Chatham,  469 ;  never  bestowed  00 
much  labour  on  any  article,  470; 
article  on  Chatham  bis  last  in  the 
Edinburgh  Review,  474 ;  must  con- 
centrate his  attention  on  his  His- 
tory,-4  76  ;  cannot,  like  Southey,  do 
more  than  one  thing  at  a  time, 
477;  Brougham's  abuse  in  the 
Monnng  Herald,  477 ;  report  re- 
specting his  discontinuing  to  write 
for  the  Review,  482 ;  convinced  of 
the  wisdom  of  that  resolution,  483  ; 
progress  of  his  History,  500 ; 
Senior's  views  of  our  relations  with 
America  not  impartial,  500 ;  has 
no  misgivings  about  attacking  Peel, 
501  ;  letter  to  Macfarlan  on  the 
failure  of  Lord  John  Russell  to 
form  a  Ministry,  516  ;  Lord  John's 
article  on  Lords  Grey  and  Spencer, 
517)  5^9!  his  conduct  about  the 
Maynooth  question,  519,  521 ;  ap- 
pointed Paymaster-General,  531 ; 
arrival  at  Edinburgh,  537 ;  Lord 
Palmerston  desirous  to  have  an 
article  on  the  Spanish  Marriages 
by  Lord  Dal  ling,  538. 
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phic*l  RecoUcctians,  405,  407 ;  ar- 
ticlei  OD  I^w  of  Nstiatu  anil  liiah 
Poor  L»w,  423 ;  Free  Tnule,  431 ; 
article  on  Ireland,  46'-4.  45^.  457; 
hu  opinion  orKU^nhen,  457  ;  nccet- 

Broutfliuii's  Political  Philoaophy, 
461 ;  LewJi  on  the  GoTcnunent  of 
Dcpendenvies,  4S0 ;  ubji'CtioQB  to 
writing:  on  Scutch  Poor  Lava,  480 ; 
Ward  and  Oxford,  489  ;  the  Oregon 
quentioQ.  497,  501,  St);  ha*  no 
peculiar  fitnew  for  reviowis);  Wbe- 
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JuriHprucleitce  of  Germany,  J07. 
510;  .State  Con(«lenwi«.  519 ; 
lri»li  Poor  La*»,  5J3,  531  ;  oon- 
dact  of  the  Whijft  undar  Lord* 
Grey  and  .Melliourna.  1^23  ;  dlvudon 
in  tiie  Caliintit  rea|iectint;  the  Irlah 
]'.«r  Law,  531,  534  :  Btttlement  of 
the  On..(;..ii  i|ueHtiuU  aa  augt'xsted 
in  the  Review,  gjj ;  article  uu 
Lord  KiBR,  536. 

Seweil  (ProfeHHor),  397,  420. 

i^heridiin  (K.  1).),  170,  174. 

Shid(lt.  L.t.  115. 

Siiluiiitith  (I^id),  113.  1)4. 

SiuulliL.(WUIiaiul.  36.  37. 

tjiuitb  (Alexander),  371. 

—  (Sydn.y).  71.  16S,  jif.  320,3^1, 
.U'*.  .179.  400.  4'4.  433.  440.  484. 
4«7.  VM- 

—  (Viirai.n,  Lcni  Lyve^lsiiJ,  291. 

—  (WillinniV  4f.o.  "^       \ 
Koutlii^  (Riil«rt),  71,  76.  347,  4*3. 
r^Mlding  vPr»r.-iiMir).  487,  48S. 
Slieddiot'  (Jai.ie*),  JJO,  3SH. 
bUrahy  ^Lu^d  l>erfiy),  153,  Ijfi,  177, 

Steele  (Sir  Richard^,  431,  nolt. 

Steiihuu  (Jaiiiw).  article  on  Witliatu 
WUl>erf.me,  242  ;  ai-imU  the  Edin- 
l.uivh  It.rlc.v  of  hwtility  to  r«- 
lipDD.  144;  Whitfiolil'i  oenuonK, 
153 ;  -MacauUy'ii  article  on  Bacon. 
253 ;  has  known  MncauUy  frutn 
hu  it'fatLcy.  253 ;  Macaulay  ioi' 
pnve>l  l.y  hiH  rcaidenue  in  India, 
>J5  ;  advi^i  hiui  tu  dcTole  htnueie 
to  literature,  255 ;  remarks  on 
Clarkimn,  iji);  L^ird  Bniugtinni'K 
conduct  about  l1ark*on.  27IJ,  979; 
propowa  III  rvDUQie  hii  pen,  280; 
article  on  Luther.  181  ;  preuniv  of 
hit  official  diitii-n.  2S1  :  Mr.  Wilber- 
fiiim  obliged  to  tdkc  opium,  2Nj  ; 
article  ou  Richard  Baxter,  295, 
396,  303,  304 ;  tlieological  caat  of 
bit  ipecuUliona,  306;  propogtea  ar- 
O  0 
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tlolM  on  Ghrotiiu*  liMw  Tuylor,  and 
Ooondl  <Kf  Nioe,  306 ;  Lord  JTohn 
Biuwll  M  ft  ■teAoniiMi,  307 ;  M»- 
OMiWs  nddreii  to  the  elaoton  of 
Bdlnomgfa,  307;  hli  oreed  about 
Imm  Tajdor,  319;  stoij  of  Lord 
Ottvo.  319;  Maeauky'i  ipeecth  on 
the  C9raift  quertion.  324;  estimato 
qf  BomOlj,  324 ;  objeotionB  to  M»- 
oaulaj*!  arti^fls  on  Banke  and  tho 
Oomio  dnmatbti,  344;  Robert 
laaao  Wilbaribroe,  344;  chanuster 
of  Newman,  345 ;  the  Port  Boyal- 
irte,  346;  the  Jecmito,  354;  hb 
opinimi  of  Senior,  355,  379 ;  artiole 
on  Lo3rola,  378, 390,  397.  399, 404 ; 
meete  the  Melboome  Gabmet^  379 ; 
Maeaolay  nnfit  for  h(»nelj  wridDg, 
390;  oontraet  between  An«ti» 
oonTenation  and  writing!,  393, 398; 
artiole  on  Heniy  Ta^or,  398, 405 ; 
GtfdiMr^  Smith  and  the  MtwJonariiw. 
414 ;  St.  Beraaid,  414 ;  Maoanla/e 
Boman  Iayi,  415 ;  iMt  ten  jeam 
a  remarkable  chapter  of  BngUflh 
Hietory,  415 ;  propoeei  to  vieit 
Lord  Jeflrey  anid  Mr.  Napier  at 
Bdiabnrgh,  416 ;  the  COapham  8eet» 
460,  461 ;  Hildebrand,  476 ;  Tiiita 
Mr.  Homy  Bo^^en,  476 ;  Rogers  a 
q>lendid  polenue,  470;  MaoMilay 
not  afiawefal>le  for  we  report  in  the 
AikiBwzum^  484  ;  death  of  Sydney 
Smith,  484;  lifo  and  writtnge  of 
Grotius,  496;  Mill'i  Logic  a  re- 
maric|bble  production,  496  ;  his  per- 
sonal liking  for  Mill,  497 ;  misre- 
meaentations  of  the  Weetminstei 
Review,  524;   his  opinion  of  War, 

635- 
Stephen  (Leslie),  415. 

Stewart  (Dogald),  his  Phtlosophioal 
^E<M^7"t  3«  4*  5;  •uggests  a  his- 
toriod  essay  to  Mr.  Napier,  6 ;  re- 
commends Mr.  Napier  for  the  Moral 
Philosophy  Chair,  7 ;  Dr.  Brown 
and  Dr.  Kdd,  25;  his  Disserta- 
tions, 25,  32,  33,  34 ;  his  lectures 
on  Political  Economy,  43, 44  ;  third 
volume  of  his  Philosophy,  46  ;  his 
last  work,  47,  wAt ;  his  death,  55  ; 
Mackintosh  on»  59  ,*  Homer*s  vener- 
ation for,  435. 

Strafford  (Lord),  269. 

Sae  (Eugene),  498. 

Suflfirsge,  extendon  of,  203,  206,  222. 

T. 

T*lfourd  (ffir  T.  N.),  418,  509. 
Taliaootius,  430. 


Tyieyrand,  252,  265. 

Tijlor  (Sir  Heniy),  179,  398,  405. 

—  (Isiao),  306,  319. 

—  (WOUam),  loi,  125. 
Thackeray  (Rev.  F.),  138, 469,  506. 

—  (W.  M.).  498. 
^^biers,  339,  501. 

Ihomson  (C.  P.,  Lord    Sydenham), 

-r  (pt.  Thomas),  70. 

—  (ThomaB),  35,  46,  165,  539. 
Thornton  (Henry),  460. 
Thngs,  180, 192. 

Thnzlow  (Lofd),  276,  287. 

Tiberius,  317. 

Tlemey  (Geocge),  284. 

TooqnevUle,  327. 

Tooke  (Thomas),  3  c,  320. 

Tonens  (Colonel  E.),  10,  31, 94. 

—  (W.  M.),  293,  note. 

IVevelyan  (Sb  Charles),  63,  155,  180, 

»9».  a94.a43. 

—  (G.O.).  63,412. 

Trdllope  (Mrs.),  129, 409. 
Tnrton  (Dr.),  227. 
Tyler  (Kidell),  368. 
Tetter  (P.  P.),  323. 
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Vanbrugh,  343,  3<^- 
Yane  (Sir  Heniy),  184,  196. 
Venn  (John),  401. 
yUliers  (Gtoorge),  43. 

—  (Hyde),  131. 
VdUire,  145,  192,  369,  487. 

W. 

Waddington's  Church  History,  173. 
Wallace  (Thomas,  Lord  Wallace),  41 , 

405- 

—  (W.),  154,  268. 

Walpole  (Horace),  138,  139,  261,  351, 
4^,  466,  469. 

—  ^r  Robert),  264,  323. 
Walsh  (Sir  John),  177. 
Ward  (Plumer),  190,  248. 
Warren  (Samu^),  179. 

Watt  (James).  300,  301,  305,  315. 
Wellesley  (Lord),  200,  203,  211,  316, 

374- 
Wellington  (Duke  of),  81,  153,  ifS. 

205.  214,  240,  249,  25P,  277,  287, 

43a. 
Welsh  (Dr.  David),  173, 

Whatelv  (Dr.),  76,  322,  453,  527. 
Whewell  (Dr.),   193,  371.  374.  377, 
380,  497. 
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MKliiUtMli  (John  H«iiiBiy\  favotir- 
»bl>  to  Poor  tflWi.  19 ;  Isctdrea  on 
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